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THE  EARLY  CONDITION  OF  MAN." 

Bj  Bii  JOHN  LUBBOCK,  Bart.,  V.R.8.,  Praddent  of  the  Eatomolo^oal 

Society. 


In  addition  to  the  different  opinions  which  have  always  been  held 
as  to  whether  man  conBtitutea  one  or  many  apeciee,  there  are  two  very 
difiereut  views  as  to  the  primitive  condition  of  the  first  men,  or  first 
beings,  worthy  to  be  so  called.  Many  writers  have  considered  that 
man  was  at  first  a  mere  savage,  and  that  our  histoiy  has  on  the  whole 
been  a  steady  progress  towards  civilisation,  though  at  times,  and  at 
Bonae  times  for  centuries,  the  race  has  been  stationary,  or  even  has 
retrc^raded.  Other  authors  of  no  less  eminence  have  taken  a  dia- 
metrically opposite  view.  According  to  them,  man  was  from  the 
commencement  pretty  much  what  he  is  at  present ;  if  possible,  even 
more  ignorant  of  the  arts  and  aciencea  than  now,  hut  with  mental 
quahtiea  not  much  inferior  to  our  own.  Sav^es  they  consider  to  bo 
the  degenerate  descendants  of  far  superior  ancestors.  Of  the  recent 
supporters  of  this  theoiy,  the  late  Archbiahop  of  Dublin  was  amongst 
the  most  eminent.  In  the  present  memoir  I  propose  briefly  to  eiamine 
the  reasons  which  led  Dr.  Whately  to  this  conciusion,  and  still  more 
briefly  to  notice  some  of  the  facts  which  aeem  to  me  to  render  it 
untenable.  Dr.  Whately  enunciates  his  opinions  in  the  following 
words :—"  That  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  conununity 
ever  did,  or  ever  can,  emerge,  unasaiated  by  external  helps,  from  a 
state  of  utter  barbarism,  into  anything  that  can  be  called  civilisation. 
Man  has  not  emerged  from  the  savage  atate ;  the  progress  of  any 
•  Bead  before  tlie  British  AsBociation  at  Dandee,  1667. 
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community  in  civilisation,  by  its  own  internal  mesne,  must  always 
have  begunfromacondition  removed  from  that  of  complete  barbarism, 
out  of  which  it  does  not  appear  that  men  ever  did  or  can  raise  them- 
selves."  One  might  at  firat  feel  disposed  to  answer  that  fifty  oases 
could  be  cited  which  altogether  discredit  thia  aaaertion.  Even  without 
going  beyond  the  limits  of  our  own  island,  we  might  regard  the  history 
of  England  itself  a  sufficient  answer  to  such  a  statement.  Archbishop 
Whately,  however,  was  fax  too  skilful  a  debater  not  to  have  foreseen 
Buchan  argument.  "The  ancient  Germans,"  he  says,  "who cultivated 
com,  tliough  their  agriculture  was  probably  in  a  very  rude  state,  who 
not  only  had  numerous  herds  of  cattle,  but  employed  the  labour  of 
brutes,  and  even  made  use  of  cavalry  in  their  wars  ....  these 
cannot  with  propriety  he  reckoned  savages,  or  if  they  u«  to  be  so 
called  (for  it  is  not  worth  while  to  dispute  about  a  word),  then  I  would 
admit  that  in  this  sense  men  may  advance,  and  in  fact  have  advanced, 
by  their  own  unaaaiated  efforts,  from  the  savage  to  the  civiUsed  state." 
This  limitation  of  the  term  "  savage  "  to  the  very  lowest  representa- 
tives of  the  human  race,  no  doubt  renders  Dr.  Whately*s  theory  more 
tenable,  by  increasing  the  difficulty  of  bringing  forward  conclusive 
evidence  agtunst  it.  The  Archbishop,  indeed,  eipresaes  himself 
throughout  hia  argument  aa  if  it  would  be  easy  to  produce  the  re- 
quired evidence  in  opposition  to  his  theoiy,  supposing  that  any  race 
of  savages  ever  raised  themselves  to  a  state  of  civilisation.  The 
manner  in  which  he  has  treated  the  case  of  the  Mandans,  a  tribe  of 
North  American  Indians,  however,  effectually  disposes  of  this  hypo- 
thesis. This  unfortunate  tribe  is  described  as  having  been  decidedly 
more  civilised  than  those  by  which  they  were  surrounded.  Having 
then  no  neighbours  more  advanced  than  themselves,  they  were  quoted 
as  furnishing  an  instance  of  savages  who  had  civilised  themselves 
without  external  aid.  In  answer  to  this,  Archbishop  What«Iy  asks — 
"  First,  How  do  we  know  that  these  Mandans  were  of  the  same  race  as 
their  neighbours}  Second,  How  do  we  know  that  theirs  is  not  tlie 
original  level  from  which  the  other  tribes  have  fallen  t  Thiidly  and 
lastly,  supposing  that  the  Mandans  did  emerge  from  the  savage  state, 
how  do  we  know  that  this  may  not  have  been  through  the  aid  of  some 
strangers  coming  among  them— like  the  Manco-Capac  of  Peru — fr«m 
some  more  civilised  country,  perhaps  long  before  the  days  of  Columbus." 
Supposing  however,  for  a  moment,  and  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that 
the  Mandans,  or  any  other  race,  were  originally  savages  and  had 
civilised  themselves,  it  would  still  be  manifestly,  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  case,  impossible  to  bringforward  the  kind  of  evidence  demanded 
by  Dr.  Whately.  No  doubt  he  "  may  confidently  affirm  that  we  find 
no  one  recorded  instance  of  a  tribe  of  savages,  properly  so  styled. 
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riaiDg  into  a  oivUiscd  etate,  without  inBtnictioa  aud  assistance  from 
people  already  dvilised."  Starting  with  the  proviso  that  savages, 
properly  ao  stjled,  are  ignorant  of  letters,  and  laying  it  down  as  a 
condition  that  no  cirilieed  example  should  be  placed  before  them,  the 
existence  of  any  such  record  is  an  impoasibiUty.  Its  veiy  presence 
would  destroy  its  value.  In  another  passage  Archbishop  Whately 
says,  indeed — "  If  man  genemlly,  or  some  particular  race,  be  capable 
of  self- civilisation,  in  either  case  it  may  be  expected  that  some  record, 
or  tradition,  or  monument,  of  the  actual  occurrence  of  such  an  event, 
should  be  found."  So  far  from  this,  the  existence  of  any  such  record 
would,  according  to  the  very  hypothesis  itself,  be  impossible.  Tra- 
ditjoos  are  shortlived  and  untrustworthy,  A  "  monuuteut "  which 
oould  prove  the  actual  oocurrence  of  a  race  capable  of  self-civilisation, 
I  confess  m^If  unable  to  imagine.  What  kind  of  a  monument  would 
the  Archbishop  accept  as  proving  that  the  people  which  made  it  had 
been  originally  savage,  that  they  had  raised  themselves,  and  had  never 
been  influenced  by  strangers  of  a  superior  race !  Evidently  the  word 
"  monument "  in  the  above  passage  was  used  only  to  round  off  the  sen- 
tence. But,  says  Archbishop  Whately,  "  We  have  accounts  of  various 
savage  tribes,  in  different  parts  of  the  globe,  who  have  been  visited  from 
tdme  to  time  at  con»d^rable  intervals,  but  have  had  no  settled  intercourse 
with  civilised  people,  and  who  appear  to  continue,  as  far  as  can  be  ascer* 
tained,  in  the  same  uncultivated  oondition  ; "  and  he  adduces  one  case, 
that  of  the  New  Zealanders,  who  "seem  to  have  been  in  quite  as  ad- 
vanced a  state  when  Tasman  discovered  the  country,  in  1642,  as  they 
were  when  Cook  visited  it,  one  hundred  and  tweuty -seven  years  after." 
We  have  been  accustomed  to  see  around  us  an  improvement  so  rapid 
that  we  foi^t  how  short  a  period  a  century  is  in  the  history  of  the 
human  race.  Even  taking  the  ordinary  chronology,  it  is  evident  that 
if  in  sii  thousand  years  a  given  race  has  only  progressed  from  a  state 
of  utter  savagery  to  the  condition  of  the  Australian,  we  could  not 
expect  to  find  much  change  in  one  more  century.  Many  a  fishing 
Tillage,  even  on  our  own  coast,  is  in  very  nearly  the  same  condition  as 
it  was  (Hie  hundred  and  twenty-seven  years  ago.  Moreover,  I  might 
fairly  answer  that,  according  to  Whately's  own  definition  of  a  savage 
state,  the  New  Zealanders  would  oertmnly  be  excluded.  They  culti- 
vated the  ground,  they  had  domestic  animals,  they  constructed 
elaborate  fortifications,  and  made  excellent  canoes,  and  were  certainly, 
in  his  sense,  not  in  a  state  of  utter  barbarism.  Or  I  might  argue 
that  a  short  visit  like  that  of  Tasman  could  give  little  insight  into  the 
true  condition  of  a  people.  I  am,  however,  the  less  disposed  to 
question  the  statement  made  by  Archbishop  Whately,  because  the 
fact  that  many  races  are  now  practically  stationary  is  in  reahty  an 
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ai^^itnent  against  the  theory  of  degradation  and  not  against  that  of 
progreBS.  Civiliaod  races,  say  we,  are  the  deacendants  of  races  which 
have  risen  Irom  a  state  of  barbarism.  Barboriana,  on  the  oontroiy, 
argue  our  opponents,  are  the  deacendanta  of  civihaed  raees,  and  have 
sunk  to  their  present  condition.  But  Archbishop  Whately  admits 
that  the  civihaed  races  are  still  rising,  while  the  savagea  are  now 
stationary ;  and,  oddly  enough,  seems  to  regard  this  as  an  argument 
in  support  of  the  ycry  untenable  proposition  that  the  difference 
between  the  two  is  due  not  to  the  progress  of  the  one  set  of  races,  a 
progress  which  every  one  admits,  but  to  the  degradation  of  those 
whom  he  himself  maintains  to  be  stationary.  The  delusion  is  natural, 
and  like  that  which  every  one  must  have  sometimes  experienced  in 
looking  out  of  a  train  in  motion,  when  the  woods  and  fields  seem  to 
bo  fljdng  from  us,  whereas  we  know  that  in  reality  we  ore  moving  and 
they  are  stationary.  But  it  is  argued,  "If  man,  when  first  created, 
was  left  hke  the  brutes  to  the  unaided  exercise  of  those  natural  powers 
of  body  and  mind  which  are  common  to  the  European  and  to  the  New 
Hollander,  how  comes  it  that  the  European  is  not  now  in  the  condition 
of  the  New  Hollander  I"  I  am  indeed  surprised  at  such  an  argument. 
In  the  first  place,  Australia  possesses  neither  cereals  nor  any  animals 
which  can  be  domesticated  with  advanfa^ ;  and  in  the  second,  we 
find,  even  in  the  same  family,  among  children  of  the  same  parents, 
the  moat  opposite  disposition s-^in  the  same  nation  there  are  families 
of  high  character,  and  others  in  which  every  member  is  more  or  less 
criminal.  But  in  thia  case,  as  in  the  last,  the  Archbishop's  argument, 
if  good  at  all,  is  good  against  his  own  view.  It  is  like  an  Australian 
boomerang,  which  recoils  upon  its  owner.  The  Archbishop  believed 
in  the  unity  of  the  human  race,  arguing  that  man  was  originally 
civilised  (in  a  certain  aense).  "  How  comes  it,  then,"  I  might  ask  him, 
"  that  the  New  Hollander  is  not  now  in  the  condition  of  the 
European  1"  In  another  passage,  Archbi^op  Whately  quotes  with 
approbation  a  passage  from  President  Smith,  of  the  College  of  New 
Jersey,  who  says — Man,  "  cast  out  an  orphan  of  nature,  naked  and 
helpless,  into  the  savage  forest,  he  must  have  perished  before  he  could 
have  learned  how  to  supply  his  moat  immediate  and  urgent  wants. 
Suppose  him  to  have  been  created,  or  to  have  started  into  being,  one 
knows  not  how,  in  the  full  strength  of  bis  bodily  powers,  how  long 
must  it  have  been  before  he  could  have  known  the  proper  use  of  his 
limbs,  or  how  to  apply  them  to  climb  the  tree )"  Ax.,  iic  Just  the 
same,  however,  might  be  said  of  the  gorilla  or  the  chimpanzee,  which 
certainly  are  not  the  degraded  descendants  of  civilised  ancestors. 
Having  thus  very  briefiy  considered  the  arguments  brought  forward  by 
Archbishop  Whately,  I  will  proceed  to  state,  also  very  briefly,  some 
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facts  wbich  seem  to  militate  against  the  view  advocated  by  him. 
Fintly,  I  will  endeavour  to  show  that  there  are  indications  of  pragrcea 
oven  among  savages ;  seoondly,  that  among  the  most  civilised  nations 
there  are  traces  of  original  barbariam.  He  Bupposes  that  men  were 
team  the  beginning  herdsmen  and  cultivators.  We  know,  however, 
that  the  Australians,  Tasmaaians,  North  and  South  Americans,  and 
several  other  more  or  less  savage  races,  living  in  countries  eminently 
suited  to  our  domestic  animals  and  to  the  cultivation  of  cereals,  were 
yet  entirely  ignorant  both  of  the  one  and  the  other.  It  is,  I  think, 
improbable  that  any  race  of  men  who  had  once  been  agriculturalists 
and  herdsmen  should  entirely  abandon  pursuits  so  easy  and  so  advanta- 
geous, and  it  is  still  more  improbable  that,  if  we  accept  Usher's  very 
limited  chronology,  all  tradition  of  such  a  change  should  be  lost. 
Moreover,  even  if  the  present  colonists  of  (say)  America  or  Australia 
were  to  &11  into  such  a  state  of  barbarism,  we  should  still  find  in  those 
countries  herds  of  wild  cattle  descended  from  those  imported  r  and, 
even  if  these  were  exterminated,  still  we  should  find  their  remains, 
whereas  we  know  that  no  trace  of  a  bone  either  of  the  ox,  the  horse, 
or  the  domestic  sheep  has  been  found  either  in  Australia  or  in  the  whole 
extent  of  America.  So,  again,  in  the  case  of  plants.  We  do  not 
know  that  any  of  our  cultivated  cereals  would  survive  in  a  wild  state, 
though  it  is  highly  probable  that,  in  a  modified  form  perhaps,  they 
would  do  so.  But  there  are  many  other  plante  which  foUow  in  the 
train  of  man,  and  by  which  the  botany  of  South  America,  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand  has  been  almost  as  profoundly  modified  as  their 
ethnology  has  been  by  the  arrival  of  the  whito  man.  The  Maoris 
have  a  melancholy  proverb  that  the  Maoris  disappear  before  the  white 
man,  just  as  the  white  man's  rat  destroys  the  native  rat,  the  European 
fly  drives  away  the  Maori  fly,  and  the  clover  kills  the  Now  Zealand 
fern.  A  very  interesting  paper  on  this  subject,  by  Dr.  Hooker,  whose 
authority  no  one  will  question,  is  contained  in  the  Natural  Hittory 
ifm«w  for  1864: — In  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  he  says,  for  instance, 
the  noisy  train  of  English  emigration  is  not  more  surely  doing  its  work 
th;^ii  the  stealthy  tide  of  English  weeds,  which  are  creeping  over  the 
surface  of  the  waste,  cultivated,  and  virgin  soil  in  annually  increasing 
nmnbera  of  genera,  Hpeciea,  and  individuals.  Apropos  of  this  subject, 
a  correspondent  says: — "  T,  Locke  Travers,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  a  most 
active  New  Zealand  botanist,  writing  from  Canterbury,  says  : — 'You 
would  be  surprised  at  the  rapid  spread  of  European  and  foreign  plants 
in  this  country.  All  along  the  aides  of  the  main  lines  of  roads  through 
the  plains,  a  Pdygonum,  called  cow  grass,  grows  moat  luxuriantly. 
the  roots  sometimes  two  feet  in  depth,  and  the  plante  spreading  over 
an  area  from  four  to  fivo  feet  in  diameter.     The  dock  {Rumex  obluH- 
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fdivt  or  R.  Crupus)  is  to  be  found  in  every  river  bed,  extending  into 
the  vaJIejB  of  the  mountain  Fivers,  until  these  become  mere  torrents. 
The  Sow-thiBtle  is  spread  all  over  the  country,  growing  luxuriantly 
nearly  up  to  six  thousand  feet.  The  water-creBs  inoreaaeB  in  our  still 
rivers  to  such  an  extent  as  to  threaten  to  choke  them  altogether.' "  The 
Cardona  of  the  Argentine  Republics  is  another  remarkable  instance  of 
the  same  fact.  We  may,  therefore,  safely  aseume  that  if  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  or  South  America  had  ever  been  peopled  by  a  race  of 
herdsmen  or  agriculturalists,  the  fauna  and  flora  of  these  countries 
would  almost  inevitably  have  given  evidence  of  the  fact,  and  differed 
much  from  the  condition  in  which  they  were  discovered.  We  may 
also  assert,  aa  a  general  proposition,  that  no  weapons  or  instruments  of 
metal  have  ever  been  found  in  any  country  inhabited  by  savages  wholly 
ignorant  of  metallurgy.  A  still  stronger  case  is  afforded  by  pottery. 
Pottery  is  not  easily  destroyed  ;  when  known  at  all,  it  is  alwayeabun- 
daut,  and  it  posaeBses  two  qualities — namely,  that  of  being  easy  to 
break,  and  yet  difficult  to  destroy,  which  render  it  very  valuable  in 
an  arclueological  point  of  view.  Moreover,  it  is  in  most  cases  associated 
with  burials.  It  is  therefore  a  very  significant  fact,  that  no  fragment 
of  pottery  has  ever  been  found  in  Austraha,  New  Zealand,  or  the 
Polynesian  Islanda  It  seema  to  me  extremely  improbable  that  an 
art  80  easy  and  so  useful  should  ever  have  been  lost  by  any  race  of 
men.  Moreover,  this  argument  applies  to  several  otiier  arts  and 
instruments.  I  will  mention  only  two,  though  several  others  might 
bo  brought  forward.  The  art  of  spinning,  and  the  use  of  the  bow  are 
quite  unknown  to  many  races  of  savages,  and 'yet  would  hardly  bo 
likely  to  have  been  abandoned  when  once  known.  The  abaenoe  of 
architectural  remains  in  these  countries  is  another  argument.  Arch- 
bishop Whately,  indeed,  claims  this  as  being  in  hie  &vour,  but  the 
absence  of  monuments  in  a  country  is  surely  indicative  of  barbarism 
and  not  of  civilisation.  The  mental  condition  of  savages  seems  also 
to  me  to  speak  strongly  against  the  "degrading"  theory,  I  have 
elsewhere  pointed  out  that,  according  to  the  almost  universal  testimony 
of  aJl  writers  on  savages — merchants,  philosopher,  naval  men,  and 
missionaries  alike — there  are  many  races  of  men  who  are  altogether 
destitute  of  a  religion.  The  cases  are  perhaps  less  numerous  than  they 
are  asserted  to  be,  but  many  of  them  rest  on  doubtful  evidence.  Yet 
I  feel  it  difficult  to  believe  that  any  people  which  had  once  possessed 
a  religion  would  ever  have  entirely  lost  it.  Religion  appeals  so  strongly 
to  the  hopes  and  fears  of  men-^it  takes  so  deep  a  hold  on  most  minds 
— it  is  so  great  a  consolation  in  times  of  sorrow  and  of  sickness — that  I 
can  hardly  think  any  nation  would  ever  abandon  it  altogether.  Where, 
therefore,  we  find  a  race  which  is  now  ignorant  of  religion,  I  cannot 
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but  assume  that'it  has  always  been  ao.  I  will  now  proceed  to  mentiou 
a  few  oaaee  in  which  soine  imjm>Teineiit  does  appear  to  have  taken 
plaee.  According  to  M'Gillivray,  the  Australians  of  Port  Essingtoit, 
who,  like  all  their  fellow-oountzTnieD,  had  formerly  bark  canoes  oa\y, 
have  now  completely  abandoned  them  for  others  hollowed  out  of  the 
txaak  of  a  tree,  wbi(^  they  buy  from  the  Malaya.  It  is  said  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Andaman  Islands  have  recently  introduced  out- 
riggers. The  Bochapina,  when  visited  by  Buichell,  had  just  commenced 
-working  iron.  According  to  Burton,  the  W^iji  negroes  have  recently 
learned  to  make  brass.  In  Tahiti,  when  visited  by  Captain  Cook,  the 
lat^gest  morai,  or  burial  place,  was  that  erected  for  the  then  reigning 
Queen.  The  Tahitians  also  had  then  very  recently  abandoned  the 
habit  of  cannibalism,  which  we  know  was  very  common  in  other 
Pacific  Islands.  Moreover,  there  are  certain  bets  which  speak  for 
themselves.  Some  of  the  North  American  tribes  cultivated  the  maize. 
Now,  the  maize  is  a  North  American  plant,  and  we  have  here,  therefor^ 
clear  evidence  of  a  step  in  advance  made  by  these  tribes.  Again,  the 
Peruvians  had  domesticated  the  llama.  Those  who  believe  in  the  diver- 
Uty  of  species  of  men  may  endeavour  to  maintcun  that  the  Peruvians 
had  domestic  llamas  &om  the  beginning.  Archbishop  Whately,  however, 
would  not  take  this  Una  He  woidd,  I  am  sure,  admit  that  the  first 
settlers  in  Peru  had  no  llamas,  nor  indeed  any  other  domestic  animal, 
excepting  probably  tbe  dog.  Another  very  strong  case  is  the  invenUon 
of  the  boomerang  by  the  Australians.  This  weapon  is  known  to  no 
other  race  of  men,  with  the  doubtful  exception  of  one  Central  African 
tribe.  We  cannot  look  on  it  as  a  relic  <^  primeval  civilisattou,  or  it 
would  not  now  be  confined  to  one  race  only.  The  Australian  cannot 
have  learned  it  from  any  civilised  visitors  for  the  same  reason.  It  is, 
therefore,  as  it  seems  to  me,  exactly  the  case  we  want,  and  a  dear 
proof  of  a  step  in  advance — a  small  one  if  you  like — but  still  a  st«p 
made  hy  a  people  whom  Archbishop  Whately  would  certainly  admit  to 
be  true  savages.  The  rude  substitutes  for  writing  found  among  various 
tribes  must  also  in  many  cases  be  regarded  as  of  native  origin.  In 
the  case  of  the  system  of  letters  invented  by  Mohammed  Doslu,  a 
n^FO  (J  the  Vei  country,  in  West  Alrica,  the  idea  was  no  doubt 
borrowed  &om  the  missiouanee,  although  it  was  woiked  out  indepen- 
dently. In  other  cases,  however,  this  cannot,  I  think,  be  maintained. 
Take  the  case  of  the  Mexicana  Even  if  we  suppose  that  they  are 
descended  &om  a  primitively  civilised  race,  and  had  gradually  and 
ocanpletely  lost  both  the  use  and  tradition  of  letters — to  my  mind,  by 
the  way,  a  most  improbable  hypothesis — stUl  we  must  look  on  their 
system  of  picture-writing  as  being  of  American  origin.  Even  if  a 
system  of  writing  by  letters  could  over  be  altogether  lost — which  I 


doubt — it  certainly  could  not  be  abandoned  for  that  of  picture-writing, 
irhich  is  inferior  in  every  point  of  view.  If  the  Mexicans  had  owed 
their  civilisation,  not  to  their  own  gradual  improvement,  but  to  the 
influence  of  some  European  vieitors,  driven  by  stress  of  weather  or 
the  pursuit  of  adventure  into  their  coasts,  we  should  have  found  in 
their  system  of  nriting,  and  in  otiier  respects,  unmistakable  proofs  of 
such  an  influence.  Although,  therefore,  we  have  no  historical  proof 
that  the  civilisation  of  America  was  indigenous,  we  hare  in  its  very 
character  evidence,  perhaps,  more  satisfactory  than  any  historical 
statements  would  be.  The  same  ajgument  may  be  derived  from  the 
names  used  for  numbeis  by  aavagea.  I  feel  great  difficulty  in  sup- 
posing that  any  race  which  had  learned  to  count  up  to  ten  would  ever 
unlearn  a  piece  of  knowledge  so  easy  and  yet  so  nscfViL  Yet  we 
know  that  few,  perhaps  none,  of  those  whom  Archbishop  Whately 
would  call  savages,  can  count  so  far.  Ko  AuatraUan  language  con- 
tained numerals  for  any  number  beyond  four ;  the  Danunaras  and 
Abiponea  use  none  beyond  three  ;  some  of  the  Brazilian  tribes  cannot 
go  beyond  two.  In  many  co^a  when  the  system  of  numeration  is  at 
present  somewhat  more  advanced,  it  bears  on  it  the  stamp  of  native 
and  recent  origin.  Among  civilised  nations  the  derivations  of  the 
numerals  have  long  since  been  obscured  by  the  gradual  modification 
which  time  eflects  in  all  words,  especially  those  in  trequcnt  use,  and 
before  the  invention  of  printing.  And  if  the  numerals  of  savages 
■were  relics  of  a  former  civilisation,  the  WMfs  and  strays  saved  out  of 
the  general  wreck,  though  we  could  not  expect  to  trace  them  up  to 
that  original  language  which  in  such  a  case  must  have  existed,  yet  we 
certainly  should  not  find  them  such  as  they  really  ara  I  cannot,  of 
course,  give  to  this  argument  all  the  development  of  which  it  is 
capable,  but  I  will  quote  a  short  passage  from  a  very  interesting 
lecture  delivered  before  the  Royal  Institution,  by  my  friend,  Mr, 
Tylor,  in  which  some  of  the  facts  are  clearly  stated,  and  witli  an 
authority  which  no  one  will  gainsay  : — Among  many  tribes  of  North 
and  South  America  and  West  Africa  are  found  such  expressions  as — 
for  five,  "a  whole  hand;"  and  for  six,  "  one  to  the  other  hand  ;"  ton, 
"both  hands ;"  and  eleven,  "one  to  the  foot ;"  twenty,  "one  Indian ;" 
■and  twenty-one,  "one  to  the  hands  of  the  other  Indian;"  or  for  eleven, 
"foot  one  ;"  for  twelve,  "foot  two;"  for  twenty,  "a  person  is  finished;" 
while  among  the  miserable  natives  of  Van  Dicmen's  Land  the  reckoning 
of  a  single  hand — viz.,  five,  is  called  pugamta,  "  a  man."  For  display- 
ing to  us  the  picture  of  the  savage  counting  on  his  fingers,  a  being 
struck  with  the  idea  that  if  he  describes  in  words  his  gestures  of 
reckoning,  these  words  will  become  a  numeral,  pertiape  no  language 
approaches  the  Zulu.     Counting  on  his  fingers,  he  begins  always  with 
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the  little  finger  of  his  left  hand,  and  thus  reaohii^  five,  he  caUa  it  "  a 
whole  hand ;"  for  six,  he  trandataB  the  appropriate  gesture,  calling  it 
tatintupa,  "  take  the  thumb,"  while  aeven,  being  abown  in  gesture,  by 
the  forefinger,  and  this  finger  being  used  to  point  with,  the  verb  komhOf 
"to  point,"  uomes  to  aerve  as  a  numeral  ezpreBsiou,  denoting  seven. 
Here,  then,  sorely  we  have  just  the  evidence  which  Archbishop 
^Vhately  required.  These  numertds  are  recent,  becau^  they  aro 
uncomipted,  and  they  are  indigenous,  because  tiiey  have  an  evident 
meaning  in  the  language  of  the  tribes  by  whom  they  are  used.  Again, 
we  know  that  many  savage  languages  are  entirety  deficient  in  such 
words  as  "  colour,"  "  tone,"  "  tree,"  ic.,  bavijig  names  for  each  kind 
of  colour,  every  species .  of  tree,  but  not  for  the  general  idea.  I  can 
hardly  imagine  a  nation  losing  such  words  if  it  had  once  possessed 
them.  Other  similar  evidence  might  be  ejtract«d  from  the  language 
of  savages;  and  arguments  of  this  nature  are  entitled  to  more  weight 
than  statements  of  travellers  aa  to  the  objects  found  in  use  among 
savages.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  an  early  traveller  mentioned  the 
absence  of  some  art  or  knowledge  among  a  race  visited  by  Mm,  and 
that  later  ones  found  the  natives  in  posaesuou  of  it.  Most  people 
would  hesitate  to  receive  this  as  a  clear  evidence  of  progress,  and 
mther  be  disposed  to  suspect  that  later  travellers,  with  perhaps  better 
opportunities,  bad  seen  what  their  predecessors  had  overlooked.  This 
is  no  hypothetical  case.  The  early  Spanish  writers  assert  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Ladrone  Islands  were  ignorant  of  the  use  of  fire. 
Later  travellers,  on  the  contrary,  find  them  perfectly  well  acquainted 
with  it.  They  have,  therefore,  almost  tiuanimously  assiuned,  not  that 
the  nations  had  made  a  step  in  advance,  but  that  the  Spaniards  had 
made  a  mistake  ;  and  I  have  not  brought  this  case  forward  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  assertions  of  Whately,  because  I  am  honestly  of  the  same 
opinion  myself.  I  refer  to  it  here,  however,  as  showing  how  difBcult 
it  would  be  to  obtain  satisfactory  evidence  of  material  progress  among 
savages,  even  admitting  that  such  exists.  The  arguments  derived  from 
language,  however,  are  liable  to  no  such  suspicions  j  but  tell  their 
own  tale  and  leave  us  at  liberty  to  draw  our  conclusions.  I  will  now 
very  briefly  refer  to  certtun  considerations  which  seem  to  show  that 
even  the  moat  civilised  races  were  once  in  a  state  of  barbarism.  Not 
oiJy  throughout  Europe,  not  only  in  Italy  and  Greece,  but  even  in 
the  so-called  cradle  of  civilisation  itself — in  Palestine  and  Syria  and 
in  India — the  traces  of  the  stone  age  have  been  discovered.  It  may, 
indeed,  be  said  that  these  were  only  the  fragments  of  those  stona 
knives,  &a.,  which  we  know  were  used  in  religious  ceremonies  long 
after  metal  was  in  general  use  for  secular  purposes.  This  indeed 
reminds  one  of  tiic  attempt  to  account  for  the  presence  of  elephants' 
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bones  in  England,  by  nipposing  that  they  were  the  remama  of  elephanta 
which  might  have  been  brought  over  by  the  BomanB.  But  why  were 
stone  knives  uaed  by  the  Egyptian  and  Jewish  priests  I  Just  because 
they  had  been  at  one  time  in  geoeral  use,  and  there  was  a  feeling  of 
respeot  or  reluctance  to  use  the  new  subetauoe  iu  reli^ons  ceremonieH. 
There  are,  moreover,  other  oonaiderations  which  point  very  decidedly 
to  the  same  oonclusioc.  It  is  well  known  that  among  variouB  savage 
tribes  female  virtue  a  looked  on  with  a  very  indifferent  eye.  Some 
savages  have  not—I  will  not  say  have  not  arrived  at — the  idea  of 
marriage.  I  cannot  here  bring  forward  evidence  in  support  of  this 
statement,  but  every  one  who  has  taken  any  interest  in  the  lower 
races  of  men  will  admit  that  a  savage's  wives  are  essenti^y  a  part  of 
his  property,  as  much  so  as  hia  dog  or  hie  slave ;  and  hence,  when  a  man 
dies,  his  brother  takes  possession  of  the  widows,  together  with  tlie  rest 
of  the  property.  In  those  cases,  where  women  sxe  treated  with  rather 
more  justice,  the  first  results  are,  according  to  our  ideas,  of  doubtful 
advantage.  Among  the  Andaman  Islanders,  for  instanoe,  the  man 
and  woman  remam  together  only  until  the  child  is  bom  and  weaned, 
when  ihey  are  free  to  separate  and  pair  with  others.  In  other  cases, 
marriage  may  be  terminated  at  the  wish  either  of  the  husband  or  the 
wife.  In  others,  again,  the  tie  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  affords  not 
even  a  presumption  as  to  parentage.  The  result  of  this  is,  that  many 
savages  have  no  idea  of  any  relationship  by  paternity;  they  recognise 
kinship  through  the  female  line  only.  This  is  the  case  with  the 
Australians,  the  Fijians,  and,  indeed,  the  South  Sea  Islanders  gene- 
rally; the  ancient  Celts,  Greeks,  the  Kasias,  Nairs,  and  other  tribes  in 
Hmdoatan;  some  of  the  Cossack  hordes,  many  n^ro  tribes,  etc,  etc., 
while  traces  of  it  occur  over  all  the  world.  For  the  same  reason,  a 
man's  beirs  are  not  hia  own  children,  but  those  of  his  sisters;  while, 
probably  again  for  the  same  reason,  the  Wanyamwezi  have  the  (at 
first  sight)  inexplicable  custom  Uiat  a  man's  property  goes  to  his  ille- 
gitimate children,  and  not  to  his  lawful  ofispring.  Thus,  then,  by 
tracing  up  the  gradual  construction  of  the  idea  of  marriage,  we  can 
account  for  the  two  extraordinary  customs  which  we  find  in  every  part 
of  the  world — that  a  man  is  regarded  as  no  relation  to  his  own  children, 
and  that  his  property  goes  not  to  them,  but  to  those  of  his  sisters.  As 
things  improved,  and  the  probability  of  parentage  became  greater,  kin- 
ship through  females  only  would  gradually  be  abandoned.  Many  savages 
have  not  yet  advanced  so  br,  others  have  recently  made  the  change — 
as,  for  instance,  the  Ait-Iraten,  who  did  so  less  than  a  century  ^o, 
and  erected  a  stone  pillar  in  memory  of  the  event.  Even,  however, 
among  the  most  civilised  nations,  we  find  in  early  history  traces  of 
this  progreawou.    Thus,  among  1^  early  Jews,  Abraham  married  his 
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half-sister.  Hshor  married  his  brotlier'B  dau^ter,  and  Amnun  mar- 
ried his  fother^  eister.  Here  we  see  the  BTStem  of  kinahip  through 
females  only.  These  women  were  not  at  that  time  regarded  as  rela- 
tives, though  at  a  later  period  in  Jewish  history  they  would  have  bees 
so.  The  custcan  that  when  a  man  died  okildlesB  his  brother  married 
the  widow  is  another  case  in  point,  as  also  is  the  touching  story  of 
Butii  and  Boaz.  Similar  coDaiderations,  as  Mr.  M'Lennan  points  out 
in  his  excellent  book  on  Primitive  Marriage,  prove  that  the  Romans 
were  "at  one  time  in  pari  patm  as  regards  the  administration  of 
joatice  with  many  laces,  which  we  find  ignorant  of  legal  prooeedings, 
and  dependent  for  the  settlement  of  their  disputes  on  force  of  arms 
or  the  good  offices  of  friends;"  while,  as  r^ards  marriage,  we  find 
ouatoms  both  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  which  point  back  to  Ae 
time  when  those  polished  peoples  were  themselTes  mere  savages. 
Even  among  ourselves  a  man  is  in  the  eye  of  the  law  no  relation  to 
his  own  children  unless  they  are  bom  in  wedlock.  He  is  related  to 
his  own  ofiqiring  not  by  blood,  but  through  his  marriage  with  the 
mother.  If  marriage  has  not  taken  place  they  have  no  right  to  his 
name,  and  should  he  leave  them  any  of  his  property,  the  State  steps 
in  and  claims  ten  per  cent.,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  no  relations 
of  h'H.  Thus,  then,  we  can  trace  up  among  racee  in  different  stages 
of  civilisation  every  step,  irom  the  treatment  of  woman  as  a  mere 
chattel  to  the  sacred  idea  of  matrimony  as  it  exists  among  ourselves, 
and  we  find  clear  evidence  that  the  gradual  change  has  been  one  of 
pn^ress  and  not  of  degradation.  Civilised  nationis  long  retain  traces 
of  their  ancient  barbarism;  barbarous  ones  no  relics  of  previous 
cUvalty.  As  the  valves  in  the  veins  indicate  the  direction  of  the 
circulation,  so  can  we  trace  the  gradual  progress  of  respect  for  women, 
which  is  one  of  the  noblest  feature  of  our  modem  civilisation.  Before 
quitting  this  interesting  subject,  I  may  add  that  many  nations  have 
traditions  of  the  origin  of  marriage.  Among  the  Egyptians  it  is 
attributed  to  Menee,  among  the  Chinese  to  Fohi,  the  Greeks  to 
Cecrope,  the  Hindoos  to  Soctaketu.  If  the  idea  of  marriage  had  been 
coeval  with  our  race,  if  marriage  had  always  appeared  as  natural,  I 
mi^t  say  as  necessaty,  as  it  does  to  us,  such  traditions  could  scarcely 
have  arisen.  In  the  publications  of  the  Nova  Scotian  Institute  of 
Natural  Science  is  an  interesting  paper  by  Mr,  Haliburton  on  "  The 
Unity  of  the  Human  Race,  proved  by  the  universality  of  certain 
superstitions  connected  with  sneezing."  "  Once  establish,"  he  says, 
**  that  a  large  number  of  arbitrary  customs,  such  as  could  not  have 
naturally  suggested  themselves  to  all  men  at  all  times,  are  universally 
oheerved,  and  we  arrive  at  the  conclumon  that  they  are  primitive 
customs  which  have  been  inherited  from  a  common  eouroe,  and,  if 
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inherited,  iJiat  they  owe  their  ori^  to  an  era  &Dterior  to  the  disper- 
sion of  the  human  race."  To  justify  such  a  conolusion,  the  custom 
must  be  demonatrablj  arbitraty.  The  belief  that  two  and  two  make 
four,  the  division  of  the  year  into  twelve  months,  and  similar  simi- 
larities, of  course,  prove  nothing.  But  I  very  much  doubt  the 
exisleuce  of  any  univeisal,  or  even  general,  custom  of  a  clearly  arbi' 
trary  diaracter.  The  fact  is,  that  man^  things  appear  to  us  arbitrary 
and  unaccountable  because  we  live  iu  a  condition  so  different  from 
that  in  which  they  originated.  Many  things  seem  natural  to  a  savage 
which  to  us  are  unaccountable.  Mr.  UaJiburton  brings  forward,  as 
bis  strongest  case,  the  habit  of  saying  "  God  bless  you,"  or  some 
equivalent  expression,  when  a  person  sneezes.  He  shows  that  this 
custom,  which  I  admit  appears  to  us  at  first  sight  both  odd  and  arbi- 
trary, is  ancient  and  widely  extended.  It  is  mentioned  by  Homer, 
Aristotle,  Apuleius,  Pliny,  and  the  Jewish  Rabbis,  and  has  been 
observed  in  Florida,  in  Otaheite,  and  in  the  Tonga  Islands.  That  it 
is  not  arbitnuy,  however,  Mr.  Haliburton  himself  shows,  and  it  does 
not,  therefore,  come  under  his  rule.  A  belief  in  invisible  beings  is 
very  general  among  savages,  aod  while  they  think  it  unnecessary  to 
account  for  blessings,  they  attribute  any  misfortune  to  the  ill-will  of 
these  mysterious  beings.  Many  savages  regard  disease  as  a  case  of 
possession.  In  coses  of  illness  they  do  not  suppose  that  the  organs 
are  themselves  affected,  but  that  they  are  being  devoured  by  a  god. 
Hence  their  medicine-men  do  not  try  to  cure  the  disease,  but  to  ei- 
tract  the  demon.  3ome  tribes  have  a  distinct  deity  for  eveiy  ailment 
The  Australians  do  not  believe  in  natural  death.  When  a  man  dies 
thoy  take  for  granted  that  he  has  been  destroyed  by  witehcraft,  and 
tbe  only  doubt  is  who  is  the  culprit  Now  a  people  in  this  state  of 
mind — and  we  know  that  almost  every  race  of  men  is  passing  or  has 
passed  through  this  stage  of  development — seeing  a  man  sneeze,  would 
naturally  and  almost  inevitably  suppose  that  he  was  attacked  and 
shaken  by  some  invisible  being.  Equally  natural  is  the  Impulse  to 
appeal  for  aid  to  some  other  invisible  being  more  powerful  than  the 
Grst  Mr.  Haliburtou  admits  that  a  sneeze  is  "  an  omen  of  impending 
evil;"  but  it  is  more — it  is  evidence  which,  to  the  savage  niind,  would 
seem  conclusive  that  the  sneezer  was  possessed  by  some  evil-disposed 
spirit  Evidently,  therefore,  this  case,  on  which  Mr,  Haliburton  so 
much  relies,  is  by  no  means  an  "  arbitrary  custom,"  and  does  not 
therefore  Ail£l  the  conditions  which  he  himself  laid  dowa  He  has 
incidentally  brought  forward  some  other  instances,  most  of  which 
labour  under  tbe  disadvantage  of  proving  too  much.  Thus  he  in- 
stances the  existence  of  a  festival  in  honour  of  the  dead,  "  at  or  near 
tlie  beginning  of  November."     Such  a  feast  is  very  general,  and  as 
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tliere  nre  many  more  rac«B  holding  such  a  feBtival  than  there  are 
months  in  the  ;ear,  it  is  evident  that  in  several  cases  they  must  be 
held  together.  But  Mr.  Haliburton  goes  on  to  say,  "  The  Spaniards 
were  Tery  naturally  surpriaed  at  finding  that,  while  they  were  cele- 
brating a  solemn  mass  for  All  Souls  on  the  2nd  of  November,  the 
heathen  Peruvians  were  also  holding  their  annual  oommomoration  of 
the  dead."  This  curious  coincidence  would,  however,  not  only  prove 
the  existence  of  such  a  festival  "  before  the  dispersion"  (which  Mr. 
Haliburton  .evidently  looks  on  as  a  definite  event  which  took  place  at 
a  definite  time,  instead  of  being  a  gradual  process),  but  also  that  men 
wore  at  that  epoch  sufficiently  advanced  to  form  a  oaleadar  and  keep 
it  unchanged  down  to  the  present  time.  This,  however,  we  know  was 
not  the  case.  Mr.  Haliburton  again  says—"  The  belief  in  Scotland 
and  Equatorial  Africa  is  found  to  be  almost  precisely  identical  respect- 
ing there  being  ghosts  even  of  the  living,  who  are  exceeding  trouble- 
some and  pugnacious,  and  can  be  sometimes  killed  by  a  silver  bullet." 
Here  we  certiainly  have  what  seems  to  be  an  arbitraiy  bcUef,  hut  if  it 
proves  that  there  was  a  belief  in  ghosts  of  the  living  before  the  dis- 
persion, it  also  proves  that  silver  bullets  were  then  in  usa  This 
illustration  is,  I  think,  a  very  interesting  one,  because  it  shows  that 
similar  ideas  in  distant  countries  owe  their  origin,  not  "  to  an  era  be- 
fore the  dispersion  of  the  human  race,"  but  to  the  original  identity  of 
the  human  mind.  While  I  do  not  believe  that  similar  customs  in 
diflcrent  nations  are  "  inherited  from  a  common  source,"  or  are  neces- 
sarily primitive,  I  certainly  do  see  in  them  an  argument  for  the  unity 
uf  the  human  race,'Which,  however,  be  it  remarked  in  parentheua,  is 
not  necessarily  the  same  thing  as  the  descent  from  a  single  pair.  In 
conclusion,  then,  while  I  do  not  mean  for  a  moment  to  deny  that 
there  are  cases  in  which  nations  have  retrograded,  I  regard  these 
as  exceptional  instances.  The  facts  and  arguments  which  I  have 
here  very  briefly  indicated  might  have  been  supported  by  many 
other  illuatrationa  which  I  could  not  specify  without  unduly  ex- 
tending ft  communication  already  somewhat  too  long.  They,  how- 
ever, I  think,  aSbrd  strong  grounds  for  tiie  following  conclusions — 
namely,  that  existing  savages  are  not  the  descendants  of  civilised 
ancestorB;  that  the  primitive  condition  of  man  was  one  of  utter  bar- 
barism; that  from  this  condition  several  mces  have  independently 
raised  themselves.  These  views  follow,  I  think,  from  strictly  scientific 
con^derations.  Wc  shall  not,  however,  be  the  less  inclined  to  adopt 
them  on  account  of  the  cheering  prospects  which  they  hold  out  for  the 
future.  If  the  past  history  of  man  has  been  one  of  deterioration,  we 
have  but  a  groundless  hope  of  future  improvement ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  past  has  been  one  of  progress,  we  may  &iriy  hope  that 
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the  future  vill  be  bo  too;  that  the  blesBuigB  of  civilisation  will  not 
ooly  be  extended  to  other  countries  and  other  nations,  but  that  even  in 
our  own  land  tliey  will  be  rendered  more  general  and  raore  equable,  so 
that  we  riiall  not  see  before  ue  always,  as  now,  multitudes  of  our  own 
fiellow-conntrymen  liring  the  Ufe  of  savages  in  our  very  midat,  neither 
poaseasing  the  rough  advantages  and  real,  though  ooarse,  pleasures  of 
savage  life,  nor  yet  aviuling  themselves  of  the  far  higher  and  more 
noble  opportunities  which  he  within  ihe  reach  of  civilised  man. 

DISOITBSION, 

The  Ch&irkan  (Sir  R.  Murchiaon)  said  he  was  rejoiced  that  the 
members  had,  by  their  applause,  shown  their  approbation  of  the 
paper  they  Iiad  just  heard  from  Sir  John  Lubbock,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  of  all  the  men  of  science  who  were  now  leading 
what  was  called  the  new  school  as  to  the  pre-historic  antiquity  of 
man.  So  &r  as  his  own  particular  studies  went,  he  (the  chairman) 
was  convinced  that  there  had  been  a  great  progression  throughout 
all  the  works  of  nature ;  and,  so  far  aa  he  was  capable  of  judging 
of  the  value  of  this  communication  of  Sir  John  Lubbock's,  be  would 
say  that  geological  evidences,  at  the  end  of  the  scale,  as  it  were, 
where  they  terminated  their  explorations  and  investigations — those 
evidences  which  had  been  derived  from  the  finding  of  those  flint 
implements  that  bad  evidently  been  manufactured  and  used  by  man, 
and  from  tlte  finding  of  other  relics  in  caves  associated  absolutely 
with  the  remains  of  man — -had  given  rise  to  this  great  school  of 
prehistoric  inquirers,  of  which  he  might  say  that  Sir  John  Lubbock 
was  quite  at  the  head.  This  great  class  of  inquirers  had  for  some  years 
held  congresses  over  ihe  continent  of  Europe  in  different  places. 
They  had  held  six  or  seven  different  meetings,  and  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  this  International  Pre-Hiatorio  Association  or  Congress  to  meet 
in  Great  Britain  in  1868.  He  bad  only  to  say,  that  if  they  looked 
round  this  country  they  would  not  find  a  more  fitting  gentleman  to 
preside  over  that  International  Congress  than  Sir  John  Lubbock. 

Mr.  Crawfurd  said  he  had  listened  with  very  great  pleasure  to  the 
elaborate,  ingenious,  and  interesting  paper  of  Sir  John  Lubbock,  and 
he  had  really  hardly  any  objection  to  ma^e  to  it.  That  was  something 
new  for  him.  He  was  rather  surprised,  however,  that  Sir  John  should 
have  taken  so  much  painft  with  the  late  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  who 
had  endeavoured  to  uphold  what  he  would  term  a  most  abominable 
paradox,  but  he  had  Itud  the  poor  bishop  on  his  back  in  veiy  much 
the  some  manner  as  one  would  turn  a  turtle,  and,  as  some  people 
were  inclined  to  think,  that  some  other  bishops  would  be  none  the 
worse  of  being  treated.  Still,  the  late  Archbiehop  of  Dublin,  to  whom 
he  had  had  tiie  honour  of  being  presented,  was  a  most  learned  and 
most  ingenious  man,  and  a  valuable  and  a  useftil  man,  notwithstand- 
ing what  he  would  still  call  his  abominable  paradox.  The  archbisfaop 
had  stated  that  the  New  Zcalanders  and  the  Taamaniana  were  exactly 
in  the  same  position  when  Tasman  discovered  these  lands  as  they 
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vera  &t  the  time  of  Cook,  one  hundred  and  fifty  yeara  later ;  and  no 
doubt  they  were  so,  for  they  had  no  means  of  escaping;  from  that 
pontion.  If  it  had  been  possible  to  have  met  these  people  a  thousand 
or  ten  thousand  yeare  before,  they  would  have  been  exactly  unchanged. 
They  were  not  of  very  high  capacity,  although  the  New  Zeelandera 
were  certainly  of  a  higher  capacity  than  the  Australians ;  but  they 
had  no  means  of  getting  higher.  They  went  as  far  as  it  was  possible 
for  them  to  go  in  the  oiroumstanoes,  and  it  was  impossible  fbr  them 
to  go  higher.  They  had  neither  capacity  for  it,  nor  means  nor  oppor- 
tunities ;  and  if  we  ourselves  are  more  advanced  than  the  Australians, 
yet  if  we  had  neither  com,  nor  coals,  nor  metals,  nor  any  of  these 
means,  we  should  have  been  savages  to  this  hour.  Aye,  the  very 
people  of  Dundee,  now  so  far  advanced,  would  have  been  no  better 
than  savages.  But  it  is  asked  how  oould  men  subsist  unless  they 
had  been  somewhat  civilised)  His  (Mr.  Ciawfurd's)  own  opinion  was 
liiat,  when  they  came  into  the  world,  they  had  nothing  to  support 
them.  They  wore  without  language,  and  without  any  arts  what* 
soever;  but  they  had  brwns,  and  they  had  hands,  and  these  hands 
would  soon  be  in  possession  of  clubs,  if  these  were  only  obtained  by 
tearii^  off  the  branch  of  a  tree.  They  would  find  the  dead  bodies  of 
animals,  and  woidd  eat  them  ravenously,  and  they  would  soon  begin 
to  kill  tite  wild  animals  for  themselves.  The  best  account  that  had 
ever  been  given  of  this  early  state  of  man  was  that  given  by  their 
friend  Charles  Darwin,  whose  eminent  name  was  well  known.  He 
described  the  condition  of  things  in  Tierra  del  Fuego,  which  had 
been  unviaited  for  hundreds  of  years;  and  from  being  ignorant  of  the 
existence  of  man  the  animals  did  not  attempt  to  escape.  The  only 
eioeptions  were  the  travelling  iHrds  of  passage,  but  they  had  no  doubt 
seen  human  beings  elsewhere.  Mr.  Darwin  gave  a  most  excellent 
account  of  bow  the  natives  of  that  country  lived  without  clothing ; 
and  he  (Mr.  Ciswfurd)  would  most  strenuously  recommend  every  one 
to  read  Mr.  Darwin's  account  of  his  voyage  in  the  South  Pacific — it 
was  the  best  book  of  travels  that  had  been  written  for  the  last  hun- 
dred years.  He  (Mr.  Crawfurd)  observed  that  it  was  mentioned  that 
.  European  breeds  were  largely  introduced  into  New  Zealand  and  New 
Holhuid,  and  they  being  stronger  and  more  powerful  than  the  breeds 
of  these  countries,  were  &st  displacing  them,  just  as  the  Europeans 
were  displacing  the  native  inhabitants.  As  an  instance  of  this,  he 
mentioned  a  particular  kind  of  grass  that  had  been  introduced  into 
Kew  Holland  from  India  some  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  and  it  was  now 
Bjn-ead  over  hundreds  of  ailes  of  country.  Then,  as  to  religion,  he 
believed  that  what  might  bo  called  religion  existed  among  all  man* 
kind,  even  among  the  very  lowest  class.  It  might  not  be  religion  as 
the  word  was  popularly  understood  in  this  country ;  but  the  super- 
ttittons  belief  in  demons,  to  which  all  evil  was  ascribed,  was  just  a 
thing  of  the  same  kind.  These  superstitions  existed  universally.  He 
never  yet  heard  of  a  race  of  men  who  were  without  that  kind  of  wor- 
ship of  demons,  or  who  did  not  deprecate  the  wrath  of  higher  beings. 
As  to  the  numerals,  Sir  John  Lubbock  had  stated  that  the  Austr^ians 
oould  connt  as  high  as  four,  but  their  four  was  just  two  twice  over. 
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Then,  as  to  the  Malaya,  they  were  a  very  advanced  people,  relatively 
apeaking.  They  oould  count  as  far  ae  one  thousand,  but  beyond  that 
they  had  to  use  the  Sanscrit  or  Hindu,  which  had  higher  numerals, 
and  with  these  they  could  count  as  high  as  ever  they  pleased.  As  to 
the  sneezing  theory  of  Ur.  Ualiburton's  Sam  Slick,  it  was  an  old 
whim,  oud  nothing  else.  When  a  person  sneezed,  some  said  "  God 
bless  you,"  and  others  said  "BismiUahi"  but  the  idea  of  tracing  the 
racoa  of  man  by  the  cuatom  of  sneezing,  seemed  to  him  (Mr.  CrawfUrd) 
to  be  perfectly  ridiculous. 

Professor  BciaK  said  be  hod  unfortimately  been  unable  to  hear  the 
commeDcement  of  Sir  John  Lubbock's  paper,  and  therefore  he  was 
unaware  whether  Sir  John  hod  begun  by  defining  That  he  meant  by 
civiUsation.  That,  he  (Dr.  Busk)  thought,  was.  a  previous  question, 
which  should  be  settled  before  they  oould  almost  enter  into  the  sub- 
stance of  thia  paper.  The  word  civilisation  might  be  explained  in 
several  ways.  lu  one  sense  it  might  be  regarded  as  the  obtaining  of 
a  oomnumd  over  the  powers  of  nature,  and  the  invention  and  apphca- 
tion  of  useful  arts;  but  in  another  and  a  much  higher  sense,  civilisa- 
tion meant  the  cultivation  of  moral  qualities  and  of  intellectual  pur- 
suits. Now,  when  they  regarded  mankind  from  this  last  point  of 
view,  he  thought  the  results  would  be  very  different  from  those  which 
should  be  arrived  at  if  they  considered  civilisation  simply  in  the  broad 
sense  of  the  mere  application  of  useful  arts  for  purposes  of  ordinaty 
life.  In  the  higher  sense  of  the  word  "  civilisation,"  they  had  at  the 
present  time  in  the  world  perhaps  three,  but  at  all  events  two,  dis- 
tinct kinds  of  civilisation.  They  bad  the  Chinese  in  the  westward 
parts  of  Asia,  the  origin  of  which  was  lost  in  remote  antiquity;  they 
had,  secondly,  a  civilisation  in  western  Europe,  and  probably  through- 
out Hindostan,  though  that  might  perhaps  be  a  distinct  oentre,  but 
at  any  rate  it  diverged  at  a  very  remote  period  from  European  civilisa- 
tion. But  the  one  to  which  ho  was  particularly  desirous  of  drawing 
attention,  was  the  civilisation  of  Europe,  which  was  drawn  entirely 
from  the  Qreoka— for  all  modem  inquiry,  even  in  the  form  of  phyaicid 
inquiry,  was  to  be  traced  to.  the  ancient  civilisation  of  Greece,  He 
thought  that  in  one  sense — that  was  the  intellectual  sense — ^the 
modema  bad  not  advanced  one  single  degree  beyond  the  civilisation 
of  andent  Greece — there  had  been  no  progress  whatever  in  that  re- 
spect. Of  coune,  there  had  been  a  great  acquirement  of  physical 
knowledge,  and  an  abundant  application  of  that  knowledge  to  the 
usef^il  arts.  The  condition  of  mankind  had  been  very  much  improved 
in  consequence;  but  the  real  essential  civilisation  of  the  human  mind 
had  not  advanced,  ho  supposed,  in  Western  Europe  from  the  time  of 
Aristotle  and  Plato  to  the  present.  They  reasoned  in  the  same  way 
as  we  do ;  they  had  almost  the  same  moral  sentiments — and  the 
higher  among  them,  those  of  Socnitea,  for  instance,  were  equal  to 
OUTS.  There  had  been  no  advance  in  civilisation  in  that  direction,  so 
&r  as  be  (Dr.  Busk)  could  see  from  the  period  of  these  great  men, 
and  probably  for  some  time  before  it  The  origin  of  thia  Greek  civi- 
lisation was  as  yet  a  great  myateiy ;  hut  he  thought  he  might  say, 
.expressing  himself  widely,  that  all  the  civilisation  in  the  world  with 
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vhich  they  were  acquainted,  leaving  out  the  Chinese,  waa  due  to  one 
source,  whatever  that  source  was,  although  it  waa  toat^  like  that  of  the 
Chinese,  in  the  remoteBt  antiquity.  They  hod  no  evidence  of  nations 
which  had  been  debarred,  from  their  geographical  position  and  circum- 
stances, from  coming  within  tJie  sphere  of  thi«  Greek  civilisation. 
They  had  no  instance  of  any  nations  having  become  civilised  except 
as  they  had  como  into  contact  with  it  since.  The  whole  civilisation 
— or  GO  called  civilisation,  which  was  merely  the  invention  of  indus- 
trial arts  among  savage  nations,  with  the  exception  of  a  trifling  in- 
fluence of  that  kind — the  whole  of  their  advance  was  due  to  their 
contact  with  the  European  mind;  he  thought  no  one  could  deny  that 
He  fully  concurred  with  Sir  John  Lubbock  in  the  assertion  that  these 
savage  nations  were  not  degenerated  from  any  former  condition  of 
civilisation  of  any  kind ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  was  hardly  pre- 
pared to  admit  that  there  was  any  evidence  to  show  that  savage 
nations  had  the  power  of  advancing  themselves  by  their  own  untuded 
intellect.  They  hod  a  striking  instance  to  the  oontraiy  in  the  case  of 
the  African  continent,  or  rather  that  part  of  it  south  of  the  Great 
Desert  That  part  of  Africa,  of  course,  was  quite  cut  off  tcoai  the 
rest  of  the  world,  as  well  in  modem  as  in  aucieut  times.  Those 
Ethiopian  races  had  existed  in  Africa  in  vast  multitudes,  iu  some  of 
the  most  fertile  countries  in  tiie  world,  with  every  possible  advantage 
of  metals  and  minerals,  and  with  abtmdance  of  aninrnla  which  they 
mi^t  have  tamed,  and  which  other  races  than  themselves  had.  He 
referred  to  the  African  elephant;  the  negro  had  never  domesticated  it, 
though  it  was  perfectly  capable  of  domestication.  The  negro  was  so 
stationary  a  freature,  that  he  had  never  from  the  beginning  of  time 
invented  an  alphabet,  or  built  a  ship,  or  domesticated  a  single  animal : 
he  was  a^  great  a  savage  as  he  1^  been  in  the  early  dawn  of  his 
country.  He  had  never  been  brought  sufficiently  in  contact  with 
European  civilisation;  bat,  even  if  he  were,  it  seemed  doubtful  whether 
he  would  ever  advance  to  be  more  than  a  mere  copyist ;  but  that  he 
would  never  originate  ideas,  either  moral  or  intellectual. 

Sir  Walter  Elliot,  who  spoke  very  inaudibly,  was  understood  to  ask 
Sir  John  Lubbock  whether  it  was  not  the  case  that  no  race  of  men  had 
ever  been  discovered  who  were  not  possessed  of  highly  artificial  lan- 
guage. It  might  be  awkward  in  construction,  and  there  might,  per- 
haps, be  great  poverty  of  words,  and  a  want  of  well  digested  and  well 
prepared  grammar;  but  it  was  almost  impossible  to  conceive  that 
savages  gradually  emerging  from  utter  barbarism  should  be  able  to 
form  a  structure  of  grammar  such  as  was  to  he  found  among  them. 
There  were  iustances  of  races  Mling  from  a  high  civilisation  to  a 
lower.  He  mentioned,  in  detail,  several  Indian  races  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  this,  who  had  fallen  from  a  state  of  high  civilisation,  and  some 
branches  of  which  were  now  among  the  moat  degraded  sections  of  the 
people.  He  also  related  as  a  curious  fact  that  an  instrument  like  the 
boomerang  of  Australia  was  represented  on  some  of  the  Egyptian 
monuments,  and  had  evidently  been  in  use  among  that  people  three 
thousand  years  aga 

The  Rev.  H,  B.  Tristram  said  he  did  not  intend  to  enter  into  an 
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ar^ment  with  Sir  John  Lubbock  a8  to  the  conclusions  to  which  he 
had  come,  but  he  wisfaed  to  suggCBt  to  him  whether  his  statomenta 
and  facte  were  sot  compatiblo  with  some  other  conclusion  than  that 
at  which  he  hod  arriTcd.  He  oicat  thoroughly  and  heutily  agreed 
with  Sir  John  Lubbock  in  the  emphatic  statement  which  he  had  put 
forth  of  the  original  identity  of  the  human  mind,  and  in  the  noble 
aspiration  with  which  he  concluded  his  most  intensely  interestii^ 
address;  bnt  at  the  same  time  he  would  suggest — and  he  was  sure 
Sir  John  Lubbock  would  be  the  last  man  to  object  to  give  him  a  large 
draft  on  the  bank  of  time — whether  many  raoea  which  had  not  yet 
risen  might  still  rise  to  a  higher  place  in  the  scale  of  ciTilieation. 
Professor  Busk,  for  instance,  luid  mentioned  the  case  of  the  African. 
He  (Mr.  Tristram)  thought  the  professor  hardly  did  justice  to  the 
negro,  for  while  on  the  Gold  Coost  and  the  Slave  Coast  even  the  com- 
monest arts  of  life  had  been  lost,  and  lost  from  the  earliest  time  of 
which  the  Portuguese  voyagets  gave  ua  any  account  of  the  Guinea 
Coast,  yet  in  the  interior  of  the  country  south  of  the  Sahara,  in  the 
centre  of  Seuegambia,  many  of  thoae  arts  were  found,  such  aa  malting 
barley,  weaving  and  dyeing,  and  smelting  iron.  These  arts  certainly 
told  of  a  civilisation  which  put  the  negro  a  little  above  the  position  in 
which  Profeaaor  Busk  woidd  place  him.  But  granting  that  the  negro 
had  as  yet  shown  no  aptitude  for  or  power  of  invention,  and  that  he 
had  never  risen  without  our  help,  was  there  not  a  time  when  the 
oivilisation  of  the  Greek  race  waa  far  behind  that  of  the  Egyptian 
race )  Did  not  history  seem  to  say  that  there  was  some  sudden  ettirt 
at  some  periodi  Firat,  the  Chinese  oivilisation,  then  tbe  Assyrian, 
then  the  Egyptian,  then  the  Greek  civilisation,  of  which  we  are  the 
Bucceaaora,  which  had  Eirisen  at  diiferent  periods,  in  dilTeront  nations, 
perhaps  independent  of  each  other;  but  ever  since  these  civilisations 
arrived  at  a  certain  height.  Dr.  Busk  tells  ub,  they  have  not  advanced. 
Perhaps  they  did  not;  certainly  the  Chinese  and  the  Assyrians  did 
not  advance,  and  the  Egyptians  were  stationary  for  many  ages.  May 
not  theae  other  races  have  their  turn  to  advance,  if  they  have  a  suffi- 
cient draft  on  the  bank  of  time,  and  produce,  too,  their  Socrates  and 
Plato  1  Then  he  thought  Sir  John  Lubbock  bad  hardly  given  auffi- 
cient  allowance  to  one  very  probable  way  in  which  the  itdanda  in  those 
distant  regions  were  peopled.  If  the  northern  parte  of  Europe  were 
peopled  with  outcaats  from  civilisation — if  thoy  were  peopled  with 
shipwrecked  crews  cast  on  shore  in  boats — waa  it  not  most  probable 
that  these  individuals  could  not  possibly,  from  the  force  of  circum- 
stances, on  their  first  arrival  preserve  their  arts;  and  then  the  very 
first  terms  of  language  that  they  would  lose  would  surely  be  the 
abstract  terma  While  they  would  preserve  the  names  of  any  parti- 
cular tree,  the  abstract  idea  of  a  tree  would  be  the  very  first  that 
they  would  lose.  He  (Mr.  Tristram)  was  submitting  this  on  the 
hypothesis  that  there  had  been  degradation,  as  directly  opposed  to 
Sir  John  Lnbbock;  he  was  submitting  that  it  was  true  that  Sir  John's 
facta  might  be  reconciled  with  tbe  hypothesis  of  degradation,  which 
he  himself  believed  in  most  firmly.  He  never  could  see  anything  in 
the  state  of  these  savages  which  might  not  be  easily  accounted  for  by 
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their  iaol&tion;  and  the  difficulty  of  the  uuity  of  language  seemed  to 
him  to  arise  from  the  fact  that  as  they  lost  their  knowledge  of  tbe 
srtB,  they  loet  all  terms  of  Bpeeob  which  represented  those  arts  that 
they  had  forgotten.  He  did  not  see  it  was  impossible  to  reconcile 
Sir  John's  facts  with  the  fact  of  all  barbarism  being  a  d^radattOD 
from  a  previous  ciTilisation — not  such  a  civilisation  as  we  have  at 
present,  but  such  a  civilisation  as  existed  at  present  in  Arabia,  Ar- 
menia, and  the  plateau  of  Northern  Asia. 

Dr.  3 AMIS  Hunt  said  he  had  just  one  or  two  questions  to  put  to  Sir 
John  Lubbock  respecting  his  most  interesting  and  valuable  paper; 
but  before  doing  so,  he  wished  to  say  that  he  entirely  disagreed  with 
Professor  Busk  respecting  his  opinion  that  there  had  been  no  advance 
in  the  civilisation  of  the  people  of  Western  Europe  during  the  last 
two  thousand  years.  Two  tiiousand  years  ago  there  were  a  small 
people  who  had  arrived  at  a  very  high  state  of  intellectual  culture 
and  civilisation,  but  it  was  no  less  true  that  that  was  confined  to  a 
very  small  portion  of  Europe,  and  that  since  that  period  it  had  ex- 
tended throughout  the  whole  area  of  the  continent.  They  saw,  then, 
a  centre  from  which  civilisation  radiated ;  but  there  were,  no  doubt, 
other  centres  at  this  time  from  which  a  higher  civilisation  was  again 
radiating,  and  possibly  Dundee  was  one  of  these  centres.  With  re- 
gard to  his  opinion  that  no  savage  race  had  advanced,  that  was  also 
to  some  extent  the  opinion  of  the  author  of  the  paper.  He  had  told 
them  that  there  were  several  races  who  bod  raised  themselves,  but  it 
was  only  a  question  of  degree,  and  he  understood  Sir  John  Lubbock 
to  mean  that  these  savage  races  had  raised  themselves  only  to  a  cer- 
tain position.  With  regard  to  the  opinion  advanced  by  Dr.  Whately 
many  years  ago,  he  might  mention  that  he  (Dr.  Hunt),  when  Secre- 
tary of  the  Ethnological  Society,  received  a  letter  from  the  arch- 
bishop, asking  him  to  bring  the  subject  before  tbe  ethnologists  of  this 
country,  and  to  request  of  them  some  reply  to  the  doctrine  he  then 
advanced.  He  thought  that,  up  to  this  time,  there  had  been  no  real 
scientific  satisfactory  reply  to  the  questions  Whately  had  propounded. 
He  said  they  never  knew  of  any  savages  civilising  themselves,  and 
that,  therefore,  civilisation  was  the  original  state  of  man.  Now,  he 
(Dr.  Himt)  was  very  much  surprised  when  Mr.  Tristram  told  them 
that,  after  this  conclusive  and  exhaustive  satisfactory  and  final  answer 
to  the  question,  and  the  facts  there  brought  forward,  that  there  was 
any  member  of  the  Association  who  would  still  advance  the  opinion 
which  they  had  heard  from  Mr.  Tristram,  and  that  he  stiU  held  that 
view.  The  ficte  brought  forward  by  Sir  John  Lubbock  appeared  to 
hie  mind  to  be  so  conclusive  tliat  it  would  be  utterly  useless  to 
attempt  to  argue  or  say  anything  more  on  the  subject.  Sir  John 
seemed  to  have  brou^t  forward  all  the  evidence  in  such  a  clear 
manner  as  to  leave  no  mistake  on  the  minds  of  those  who  were  open 
to  conviction  that  the  original  state  of  man  was  not  certainly  that 
which  was  depicted  by  those  who  believed  it  to  be  a  high  state  of 
dvilisation. 

Mr.  Tristram — I  did  not  say  a  high  state. 

Dr.  Hdnt— Mr.  Tristram  says  he  did  not  say  a  high  state  of  civili- 
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sation,  but  that  does  not  alter  the  question  at  all.  The  question  Bti]l 
remains,  and  the  facts  that  have  been  brought  forward  sufficiently 
prove,  that  the  original  state  of  mankind  wb^  not  what  can  be  colled 
B.  state  of  ciTiliBation.  With  regard  to  the  unity  of  language  of  which 
Mr.  Tristram  Bpoiie,  he  (Dr.  Hunt)  could  not  confirm  such  a  theory. 
The  progress  of  scientific  inquiry  with  regard  to  that  point  at  present 
showed  Uiat  there  were  great  diversities  which  could  not  bo  reconciled 
by  any  theory  of  unity.  Mr.  Triatram  had  told  them  that  they  must 
wtut  with  regard  to  the  civilisation  of  the  negro  and  other  savage 
races,  but  that  waa  not  science.  They  had  to  found  science  on  facta 
which  they  at  present  knew.  They  were  not  called  upon,  before 
bringing  forward  a  scientific  theory,  to  say  what  might  take  place  in 
the  future.  All  they  could  do  was  to  trace  the  history  of  the  races 
in  tlie  past,  and  see  according  to  that  what  were  the  theories  to  be 
propounded.  Sir  John  Lubbock,  in  his  paper,  had  very  well  said  that 
there  were  several  races  without  religion  and  without  any  idea  of  a 
God,  as  it  was  understood  in  Western  Europe.  But  there  were  com- 
paratively few  who  did  not  worship  some  evil  spirit — some  spirit 
which  was  equivalent  to  what  was  known  in  Western  Europe  under 
the  name  of  the  DeviL  Possibly,  Sir  John  Lubbock  would  state 
whether  he  knew  of  any  rac«  whicb  did  not  worship  some  evil  spirit 
<yr  other.  Wit^  regard  to  the  original  unity  of  the  human  mind,  to 
wbichSir  John  had  alluded,  he  (Dr.  Hunt)  must  confess  his  entire  igno- 
rance of  what  was  intended.  The  original  unity  of  the  mindl  what 
did  that  mean!  Did  Sir  John  Lubbock  mean  an  original  unity  in  the 
shape  and  the  form  and  the  size  of  the  brain  or  the  skulll  If  he  did, 
then  he  (Br.  Hunt)  must  entirely  differ  from  him ;  but  if  he  meant  an 
original  unity  of  all  animal  life,  then  he  for  one  had  no  objection  to 
that  expression ;  or  if  he  meant  to  say  the  original  unity  of  all  organic 
nature,  he  should  not  raise  the  slightest  objection  to  the  words;  but 
he  should  be  very  glad  to  know  exactly  what  was  meant  by  Sir  John 
Lubbock  with  regard  to  the  words,  "the  original  unity  of  the  human 
mind."  With  regard  to  the  conclusions  to  which  Sir  John  Lubbock 
had  come,  he  entirely  agreed  with  the  first  and  second.  As  to  the 
third,  that  several  races  had  raised  themselves,  perhaps  Sir  John 
would  kindly  mention  any  race  which  had  done  so.  He  (Dr.  Hunt) 
did  not  know  at  this  moment  of  any  race  who  had  raised  themselves 
since  we  first  Icnew  them,  with  the  exception  of  the  races  of  Europe. 
The  whole  races  of  mankind  appeared  to  him'to  have  derived  their 
progress  and  their  advancement  in  civilisation  from  the  European 
races.  Then  Mr.  Crawfurd  had  told  them  that  there  were  men  with 
brains  bnt  without  language.  He  (Dr.  Hunt)  entirely  differed  from 
that  statement  He  did  not  think  that  the  existence  of  such  beings 
was  even  possible,  judging  from  what  was  now  known,  that  wherever 
you  had  brains  there  you  luid  language,  and  it  was  just  that  great  de- 
velopment of  brain  which  was  found  in  man  that  exactly  corresponded 
to  the  development  of  language.  To  refuse  means  of  communication 
between  the  lower  animals  in  the  present  state  of  the  inquiry  was 
what  he  thought  no  scientific  man  would  advaucc.  That  they  had 
means  of  communication  there  was  the  best  reason  to  suppose,  and 
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therefore  it  was  that  he  could  Dot  imagine  that  those  beings  oould  be 
called  men  when  the^  were  without  language,  because  he  did  not 
think  that  with  the  brain  that  was  possible.  He  had  only  to  say,  in 
conclusion,  how  heartily  he  agreed  with  the  paper  ax  a  whole. 

Sir  JouK  LuBUOCK,  in  reply,  said  he  thought  the  remarks  which  had 
&Uen  from  Mr.  Tristram  and  Dr,  Hunt  showed  the  necessity  there 
was  for  his  reference  to  the  opinions  of  Archbishop  Whately,  which 
had  been  called  in  question  by  Mr.  Crawfurd.  In  answer  to  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Crawfurd  about  religion,  he  would  only  repeat  that 
many  travellers  had  met  with  savage  races  who  had  no  knowledge  of 
religion.  Professor  Busk  had  asked  him  to  define  civilisation;  per- 
haps the  best  definition  he  could  give  him  was  to  say  that  he  regained 
Professor  Busk  himself  as  being  a  very  good  specimen  of  civilised 
man.  After  a  brief  reference  to  the  remarks  of  Sir  Walter  Elliot  and 
Mr.  Tristram,  Sir  John  said  Dr.  Hunt  had  asked  him  for  some  cases 
of  nations  who  had  raised  themselvea  He  thought  many  might  be 
^ven,  but  he  would  merely  mention  the  Chinese,  Mexicans,  and 
Egyptians  as  three  races  who  appeared  to  him  to  have  raised  them- 
selves to  a  certain  amount  of  wlu^t  Professor  Busk  would  still  permit 
him  to  call  civiUsal^ion,  independently  of  any  assistance  &om  one 
another. 

The  discussion  then  terminated.  The  foregoing  report  of  speeches, 
as  well  as  Sir  J.  Lubbock's  paper,  is  taken  verbatim  irom  the  Dundu 
Adttrtiaer. 
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ScHiLUB  speaking  of  Kant  and  his  interpreter,  says : — 

"  Wie  doch  ein  einziger  Bfiioher  bo  viele  Bettlei  in  Nahmng 
Setzt;  wenn  die  Eoenige  bauen,  haben  die  Kirmer  zu  thna."t 

This  distiob  applies  singularly  to  the  remarkable  work  of  Darwin 
On  the  Ongin  of  Specia.  It  has  been  translated  into  most  conti- 
nental languages,  has  set  the  scientifio  world  at  loggerheads,  and  has 
stimulated  the  speculative  and  logical  faculties  of  philosophers,  natu- 
ralists, and  anthropolo^sts. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  delay  of  Cervantes  in  publishing  the  se- 
cond part  of  his  famous  D<m  Quixote,  induced  an  anonymous  scribbler 

■  Ber  Menich,  owie  Abslaminaiig  tmd  Geeittang  im  Liohte  der  Daiwin'- 
fchen  Lehre,  etc.,  von  Dr.  Friedrich  Bolle,  Fnnkriirt-a.-Maine,  1865.  (Man, 
hii  origin  and  culture,  b;  the  light  of  Dornin's  Thtory  of  the  Ori^ti  of 
iipcciei.) 

t  "  See  how  one  CnBeua  feeds  tieggturs  bt  number, 

When  builders  ore  royal,  how  active  the  carmen ! " 
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to  publish  a  BpuriouB  coutiauation  of  it,  which  was,  however,  speedily 
supplanted  by  the  maater  publishing  a  sequel  of  his  own.  Mr,  Dar- 
win's book  is  expressly  a  preliminary  work,  an  introduction  to  a  more 
elaborate  publication,  in  which  what  is  there  indicated  as  regards 
man  will  be  fully,  ae  we  trust,  developed  ;  when,  as  he  promises  us, 
"  psychology  will  be  based  on  a  new  foundation,  that  of  the  necessary 
acquirement  of  each  mental  power  and  capacity  of  gradation,  and 
when  light  will  be  thrown  on  the  origin  of  man  and  his  history." 

It  is  not,  of  course,  our  object  in  this  place,  to  deal  with  Darwin's 
theoty,  but  simply  to  express  an  opinion  whether  Dr.  Bolle  has  ac- 
complished his  task. 

The  work  before  us  owes,  as  we  leaiii  from  the  proapeotua,  its  origin 
to  the  favourable  reception  by  the  public  of  a  treatise  written  by  the 
same  author,  On  Darwin'i  Theory  of  the  Origin  of  Speciet.  This  en- 
couraged him  to  expand  the  essay  into  a  volume,  by  applying  Dar- 
win's doctrine  to  man,  his  descent,  and  mental  development,  etc. 

The  book  is  divided  into  six  chapters.  1.  Ancient  and  modem 
theories  on  the  origin  of  ma".  2.  Hereditarincss  and  variation.  3, 
Darwin's  theory  of  the  struggle  for  esistenco  and  natural  selection 
applied  to  man.  4.  Descent  and  development.  B.  Races  and  varieties 
of  the  human  species.  6.  Geological  history  of  the  human  speciefl; 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  strictly  speaking,  there  is  but  one  chapter 
devoted  to  the  application  of  the  Darwinian  theory,  and  on  another 
occasion  we  shall  revert  to  this  chapter. 

We  briefly  summarise  a  few  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the 
author. 

The  origin  of  man  and  the  development  of  his  physical  and  mental 
capacity  rest  upon  natural  processes,  and  are  the  legitimate  conse- 
quences of  prior  developments  of  living  forms  reaching  back  to  the 
remotest  periods  of  the  history  of  the  earth.  In  the  words  of  Oken, 
"  KAN  IS  OEVELOPED,  NOT  CREATED."  Neither  the  body  nor  the  mind 
of  man  renders  the  hypothesis  of  a  direct  creation  of  man  from  a  life- 
less matter  necessary.  Had  not  Lamarck's  doctrine  been  ignored  or 
ridiculed,  Darwin's  theory — which  is  engendered  by  it,  reappears  in 
a  different  form,  and  is  supported  by  more  incisive  scientific  experi- 
ments— would  not  have  touched  to  the  quick  certain  authorities  in 
science.  After  the  lapse  of  millions  of  years,  we  may  be  unable  to 
trace  the  development  process,  but  the  progress  from  the  ovulum  to 
the  developed  organism,  the  development  from  the  cell  to  the  mature 
state,  is  patent.  All  acquiaif  ions  of  modem  science  indicate  the  de- 
velopment from  the  simple  to  the  compound,  and  the  eternity  of 
matter  and  force.  Tlie  fossils  in  the  geological  archives  are  the  an- 
cestors of  man.     The  geological  history  of  the  earth  shows  that  tho 
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Tut  number  of  forms  vhioh  we  eyBtemattse  under  olasBea,  orders, 
bmilies,  genera  and  species,  have  not  existed  at  all  times,  but  have 
appeared  in  the  cour«e  of  long  periods,  and  that  the  more  perfect 
types  appeared  later,  and  man  latest  of  all.  It  is  clear  that  such  a 
progress  does  not  indicate  creation  &om  lifeless  matter,  but  a  develop- 
ment  and  traoBmutation. 

The  geological  records  are  no  doubt  full  of  gaps ;  msnj'  former 
liTing  forms  have  in  the  course  of  time  been  destroyed,  but  we  are 
fidly  justified  in  anticipation  of  I\iture  discoveries  to  bridge  over  these 
blanks. 

Dr.  Rolle,  we  believe,  lays  no  claim  to  originality.  We  have,  at  all 
eventfi,  been  unuble  to  find  any  new  arguments,  nor  are  the  subjects 
discussed  placed  before  the  reader  in  a  new  ligbt.  The  author  is 
moreover,  to  judge  from  many  slips,  evidently  not  perfectly  familiar 
with  the  current  literature  on  anthropology.  We  find,  therefore, 
Blumenbach  and  Prichard  quoted  at  greater  length  than  the  avowed 
object  of  the  work  warrants ;  even  the  customary  five  races  of  mankind 
in  appropriate  costume,  taken  from  Lawrence's  Ledurts  on  Comparative 
Anatomy,  adorn  the  title-page.  The  work,  therefore,  derives  its  value 
neither  frcm  the  information  it  conveys,  nor  from  the  vigour  with  which 
an  important  hypothesis  is  worked  out.  The  great  recommendation 
of  the  book  is,  that  it  ia  written  in  an  easy  style ;  that  the  well-known 
subjects,  such  as  transmission  of  characters,  acclimatisation,  variation, 
etc.,  are  presented  in  a  condensed  but  very  readable  form.  We  be- 
lieve, therefore,  that  as  a  little  handbook  on  the  more  prominent  pro- 
blems of  anthropology,  it  will  and  deserves  to  become  popular. 

We  are  especially  anxious  not  to  do  Dr.  Rolle  any  injustice;  for  we 
believe  that  his  book  is  calculated  to  do  much  good.  It  is  by  such 
popular  works  that  scientific  superstition  will  be  destroyed.  The 
author  writes  avowedly  for  a  popular  audience,  but  does  not  attempt 
to  b^uile  his  readers  with  long  meaningless  seutenoea  or  evasive 
■tatements.  The  work  is  a  very  fair  compilation  on  a  very  difficult 
and  intereetii^  question,  and  did  space  permit,  we  mi^^t  be  tempted 
to  present  a  translation  of  it  to  our  readeni.  On  this  oocasion,  how 
ever,  we  can  only  find  room  for  the  translation  of  the  introduction, 
which  runs  nearly  as  follows  : — 

"  The  earliest  histories  of  peoples  as  we  find  them  in  the  historical 
and  religious  records  of  Indians,  Persians,  Egyptians,  Hebrews  and 
Greeks,  afi'ord  no  satisfactory  clue  to  the  origin  of  man.  A  variety  of 
ancient  theories  and  interpretations,  more  or  less  in  accordance  with 
the  thinking  and  sensitive  nature  of  man,  have  indeed  reached  us, 
but  they  are  unsatisfactory,  as  they  do  not  accord  with  our  present 
knowledge  of  the  immutable  coimection  between  cause  and  effect. 
We  thus  arrive  at  the  conviction  that  the  himiau  species  now  existing. 
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funuBhed  as  it  is  with  an  accumulation  of  bets  acquired  by  the  pro- 
gresa  of  science,  is  perfectly  justitied  in  attempting  the  eolution  of  the 
old  problem  by  a  method  of  its  own.  The  storting  points  being  dif- 
ferent, it  is  clear  that  the  reaultii  must  more  or  less  diSbr  from  those 
transmitted  to  us  by  ancient  civilised  peoples.  This  conflict  of  ideas 
must  necessarily  wound  some  prejudices  which  tinut  will  hcaL  Old 
traditions  and  the  results  of  modem  researches  generally  agree  in 
this,  that  as  regards  the  origin  and  development  of  humanity,  the 
compound  grew  out  from  the  simplo.  We  may  also  add,  putting 
aside  some  few  other  theories,  that  from  the  imperfect  arose  the  per- 
fect, and  from  a  rude  beginning  a  more  civilised  condition.  The  life 
of  man,  like  that  of  the  plant,  has  a  beginning  and  an  end.  The  be- 
ginning of  life  is  under  all  circumstances  simple,  both  in  corporeal 
structure  and  in  function.  Little  and  weak,  naked  and  helpless,  man 
enters  this  world  not  even  possessingaa  much  power  of  resistance 
as  a  new-hatched  bird. 

"  Ancient  traditions,  legends,  and  historical  records  ogree  as  re- 
gards  the  origin  of  tribes  and  political  associations.  The  derivation 
of  Jewish  tribes  from  nomadic  patrianfts,  the  traditional  origin  of  the 
Roman  empire  traced  back  to  the  twins  suckled  by  a  she-wolf,  and 
many  other  records  of  the  beginning  of  peoples  and  states,  are  all 
pervaded  by  the  leading  idea  of  a  mighty  expanuon  and  higher  de- 
velopment from  a  simple,  fcuble  germ.  Just  as  individuals  grow  up 
or  perish,  so'  may  associations  of  individuals,  under  the  influence  o£ 
common  conditions,  rise  or  decay.  Hence  the  old  historians  give  to 
peoples,  the  origin  of  which  is  unknown  to  them,  fictitious  progenitors 
or  eponymcs. 

"  Thus,  according  to  the  Mosaic  genealogy,  Madai  is  the  father  of 
the  Uedes,  Abkekab  the  father  of  the  Oermans,  Jay  an  the  father  of 
the  lonians,  etc.  Thus  Tacitus  tells  us  that  the  ancient  Germans  in 
their  songs  attributed  their  ori^n  to  Mann  and  his  three  sons.  Three 
chief  tribes  of  the  Germans,  the  Inoaevones,  Hebmionbs  (or  Hermi- 
noues),  and  Ibtavones  (or  Iscavones),  are  said  to  have  been  uamed 
after  Mann's  sons;  Inguio,  Ibtio  (or  Iscio),  Herhino  (or  Irmino). 
Iscio  resembles  the  Aseenab  of  the  Hebrews,  and  the  Abe  of  the 
Scandinavians,  a  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the  genealogy,  extending 
from  Moses  to  the  Edda  of  the  Icelander.  We  are  thus  entitled  to 
attribute  to  the  whole  human  species  a  development  proceeding  from 
the  simple  to  the  compound,  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  stage.  Old 
tmditions  and  modem  researches  are  in  this  respect  in  accord. 

"  The  traditions  of  old  civilised  peoples,  as  well  as  the  narrations 
concerning  exiBting  half  savage  tribes,  are  nearly  similar.  The  state- 
ments of  the  Esquimaux  and  other  uncultured  peoples  differ  but 
little  from  some  of  the  most  ancient  records.  In  most  cases  the 
whole  human  species  is  derived  from  a  single  pair,  either  created  by 
a  divine  power,  or  emanated  from  -it,  or  grown  out  from  the  earth. 
Commonly  woman  is  represented  as  having  been  created  last ;  among 
the  Hebrews  from  the  rib  of  man,  among  the  Grecnlanders  from  the 
thumb  of  the  man.  Most,  thou^  not  all  records,  point  to  the  imity 
of  t|ie  human  species.     Growing  development  of  culture  and  of  monttd 
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progrwa  ia  frequently  indicftted,  and  also  a  primary  perfect  state  fol- 
lowed by  decay.  On  the  whole,  the  theory  of  the  deBceut  of  the 
bum&n  BpecieB  from  a  Bunpler  form,  and  'a  subaequent  developmeut 
of  vital  forms  and  intellectual  development  seem  predominant. 

"Modem  science,  with  its  incisive  researches  into  the  prevalent 
belief  of  the  peoples,  requires,  as  regards  origin  and  culture,  an 
assumption  similar  to  that  generally  pervading  the  tisditions — 
namely,  the  development  of  the  higher  and  compound  from  a  more 
simple  root, 

"As  regards  the  nature  of  this  titapU  root  of  the  Aumon  tpteiet, 
there  subeiste  a  wide  divergence  between  old  and  modem  theories. 
The  views  concerning  the  forces,  under  whose  influences  the  develop- 
ment of  that  root,  and  the  trunk  and  branches  proceeded,  differ  still 
more.  A  meditative  dreamy  mind  sees  in  everything  the  power  and 
goodness  of  Provideiice;  but  the  cool  searching  int^ect  keeps  more 
to  the  connection  of  the  naked  facts ;  it  follows  the  effects  of  known 
causes ;  it  infers  from  given  results  recondite  but  calculable  causes, 
and  displays,  when  it  has  found  what  was  sought  for,  faith  from  the 
sou  wliich  it  has  appropriated  for  thousands  of  years. 

"  Here  we  arrive  at  the  old  yawning  gulf  between  believing  and 
hnowijig,  the  apple  of  discord  among  uU  higtUy  civilised  peoples, 
culminating  in  the  determination  of  the  question  regBidmg  the 
relation  of  man  to  the  external  world  and  the  first  origin  of  the  human 
species.  The  greatest  difference  obtaining  between  old  traditions  and 
the  results  of  modem  research,  relates  to  the  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion: whether  man,  as  he  is,  has  been  created  by  a  higher  power,  . 
outaide  of  the  range  of  still  acting  natural  forces ;  or  whether  he  was 
develaped  by  a  series  of  normal  and  calculable  natural  processes. 

"  Most  traditions  of  civiliaed  peoples,  as  well  as  the  legends  of  half 
savage  peoples,  are  in  favour  of  the  creation  of  man.  The  feeling  of 
dignity,  the  sense  of  the  beautiiul,  and  the  consoiousness  of  being 
sepaiuted  from  the  brute,  render  the  tiieory  of  creation  more  accept- 
able to  the  vanity  of  mankind. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  unequal  struggle  with  the  emotions,  the  sense 
of  the  beautiful  and  the  feeling  of  dignity,  calm  examining  reason 
leads  us  gradually  but  surely  to  the  development  theory.  That 
which  has  been  advanced  by  Lamarck  and  Oken  as  a  mere  hypothesis, 
acquires  from  hour  to  hour  greater  reality,  supported  as  it  is  by 
Darwin's  argumentation. 

"  Although  the  final  decimon  is  not  yet  given,  it  would  not  appear 
to  be  su  tar  off.  No  one  doubts,  at  any  rate,  which  theory  will 
ultimately  prevail 

"  The  weight  of  scientific  reason,  the  observationa  of  similar  prtv- 
cesses  in  the  pr^ent  world,  and  the  connection  of  individual  facts, 
must  eventually  solve  the  problem. 

"  Modem  science  has  still  many  unsolved  questions  for  explanation. 
The  means  and  ways  are  patent,  but  the  means  are  frequently  not  within 
roach,  and  the  roads  are  long.  The  question  concerning  the  simple 
rout  of  the  human  species  tirst  and  lu^cutly  awaits  solution.  We 
ore  even  us  yet  uncertain  whether  to  derive  the  whole  of  hmaanitv^ 
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firom  the  self-aame  liuiaan  root,  or  from  sereral  roots  beneath  the  human 
form.  The  views  are  divided,  the  ai^^ument^  oecillatoiy ;  yet  the 
means  and  nays  which  may  lead  to  a  solution  lie  before  ua,  and  it  is 
not  so  diihcult  to  determine  the  period  in  which  the  question  will  be 
solved. 

"  Prichard,  in  the  pre&ce  to  his  excellent  work  on  the  natural 
history  of  man,  commences  with  the  following  quotation  from  St. 
Augusttn : — '  Men  admire  the  heighbB  of  the  mountain,  the  mighty 
waves  of  the  sea,  the  high  rush  of  the  watere,  the  extent  of  the  ocean, 
and  the  tracks  <k  the  stare,  and  neglect  admiring  themselyes.' " 

"At  the  time  of  Limueus  the  science  of  man  was  still  so  for  behind, 
that  this  author  placed  in  the  same  genus  'man'  by  the  side  of  the 
various  races  of  mankind,  idiotio  children  grown  up  in  forests,  and 
anthropoid  apes. 

"HCTder,  in  his  "  Ideas  on  the  philosophy  of  humanity,"  sighs  for  a 
mbdem  Galen,  who  would  BucceBBively  compare  man  with  the 
animals  standing  next  to  him,  from  the  first  visible  beginning  throu^ 
all  animal  and  mental  manifestations  up  to  the  full  development  of 
the  brain. 

"  We  ore  at  present  somewhat  further  advanced  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  position  of  man  in  the  external  world,  and  the  relatione  of 
body  and  mind.  Still  we  find  ourselves  entangled  in  conflicts  and 
doubts,  opposed  as  we  are  to  inherited  faith,  and  in  apparent  contra- 
diction to  the  sense  of  the  good  and  the  beautifuL  It  is,  however. 
Tain  trying  to  stifle  this  inquiiy. 

"The  advantage  of  the  decision  will  consist  in  the  proper  apprecia- 
tion of  the  position  which  the  whole  of  humanity  and  the  individual 
man  occupy  in  relation  to  the  present  and  future  living  world.  The 
decision  of  this  question  will  also  throw  more  light  on  the  means  by 
whi<^  humanity,  as  a  whole,  and  the  people  and  the  state,  as  well  as 
the  individual,  may  become  physically  and  mentally  more  perfect. 
Knowledgt  is  also  here  the  basis  oijiouer." 
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It  is  difficult,  says  the  author,  to  determine  the  population  of  Persia,  as 
there  exist  no  bills  of  mortality  or  birth,  nor  was  there  ever  a  census 
taken  for  deducing  the  number  of  souls  from  the  number  of  &milies  and 
the  bouses  they  inhabit  which  might  be  ascertained;  it  would  give  rise 

'  Fermon.  Dai  Land  und  irine  Biaimohiurr:  i(thiu(rra]>hi«du  ^chiMenmfni, 
Von  Dr.  Jakob  Ednan)  Polak,  ehemaligem  Leibant  dor  Sohali  v.  Feraien, 
und  Lebrer  an  der  HediciniBCbeu  Sohnle  eu  Teberan.  Pertia,  ilu  Cotintry  im& 
ill  InkaiiiUMli!  Eihrtograpkie  SVeltKii,  By  Dr.  J.  Folak,  late  Physioian  to 
the  Shah  of  Persia,  and  Piofessor  at  tbo  Medical  School  of  T  ' 
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to  many  errots,  inasmuoh  as  a  family,  including  serranta — daTM 
that  are  either  purchased  or  adopted — frequently  attains  a  numUier 
of  ei^ty  to  one  hundred  bouIb.  On  inquiry  of  Bereral  Persians  That 
mi^t  be  the  population  of  Teheran,  an  answer  is  given  vhich  Taiiee 
between  60,000  to  500,000.  Still  it  mi^t  bo  poeaible  to  aHcertun 
in  the  lafger  cities  the  approximate  number  of  their  inhabitants,  as 
the  number  of  the  dead  are  written  down  by  the  mrtrdatkari  (dead 
inspectors  and  washen)  for  the  information  of  the  hUamter  (chief  of 
the  police).  This  chief  is  likewiee,  from  the  excise  diies  and  the 
consumption  of  victuals,  pretty  well  informed  as  to  the  fluctuating 
population.  T  could,  notwithstandiug  my  endeavonn,  learn  nothing 
from  this  man;  as  regards  the  population,  be  answered  vaguely, 
*'  Sbm'i  beesifir  fiUul  est "  (the  city  is  very  populous).  Religious 
prejudice,  the  fear  of  the  evil  eye,  appear,  as  in  King  David's  time,  to 
be  the  cause  of  this  reticence ;  hence  the  numbering  of  the  people, 
ordered  by  the  Shah  to  take  place  in  1859,  was  violently  resisted. 
This  prejudice  extends  even  to  the  age  of  a  person.  On  asking  a 
Peiaian  his  age,  he  replies,  "  already  post  thirty  or  forty,"  or  "  'pire- 
nurd  em"  (I  am  an  old  man).  .  .  . 

Taking  the  area  of  the  present  empire  Iran,  exclusive  of  disputed 
adjoining  countries,  to  be  about  22,000  square  miles  (geographical), 
and  assuming  400  to  450  souls  to  the  geograj^ical  square  mile,  we 
obtain  a  population  of  about  nine  to  ten  millions.  The  sight  of  the 
vast  districts  of  desert  land  might  induce  the  traveller  to  estimate 
the  population  at  much  less ;  but  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
northern  and  western  provinces  can  place  id  the  field  150,000  good 
soldiers  the  population  must  not  be  esUmated  too  low. 

The  aboriginal  inhabitants  (Feraians  and  Medea*)  are  rather  of  a 
dark  colour,  never  so  white  aa  that  of  the  Emropeana ;  the  iris  ia 
li^t  brown  (rarely  black) ;  the  hair  straight  (uever  crisp)  and  of  dark 
chestnut  colour  ;  the  beard  is  thick  and  well  developed  ;  the  oranium 
of  a  fine  oval ;  the  forehead  but  moderately  high  and  flattened  near 
the  temples ;  the  ^es  are  large,  the  cornea  prominent,  and  the  upper 
eyelid  long  so  as  to  cover  a  considerable  portion  of  the  cornea ;  the 
eyebrows  mnch  arched  meet  at  the  root  of  the  nose ;  the  cheeks  but 
little  fleshy  and  without  carnation ;  lips  thin ;  chin  narrow ;  neck 
never  long ;  the  larynx  but  little  prominent ;  thorax  broad  and  well 
developed;  the  hips  and  the  pelvis  <£  females  wide;  bones  thin; 

*  The  name  Fenieiis  (Form)  has  been  well  preserved,  bat  that  of  Miidea 
is  at  present  entirelf  nnknowu  in  the  coontcy,  u  the;  have  been  expelled 
hj  the  inuption  of  Turkish  tribes,  fi;  Faid  are  genarall;  understood  the 
inhabitants  of  the  loathem  provinoee,  for  the  Fereiani  call  thetnselveB  Inma 
and  their  counti;  Iran. 
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extremitiea  well  formed ;  slender  about  the  joiuta ',  hands  and  feet  of 
remarimble  beauty ;  the  body  h^ry.  The  Peraiana  are  rarely  very 
obese ;  on  the  other  hand  they  lurely  are  very  lean.  I  have  during 
my  whole  stay  seen  but  three  fat  FeraianB,  who  were  still  not  too 
corpuleut  to  be  good  horsemen.  In  stature  they  are  of  middle-uze : 
very  tall  men  are  as  rare  as  undersized  individutdo.  The  features  are 
serious,  but  never  so  sharply  marked  as  in  the  European,  for  the 
Persian  is  not  easily  excited  by  mental  emotions.  He  early  habituates 
himself  to  control  the  expression  of  his  features ;  hence  the  gesticula- 
tions of  the  Europeans  astonish  him.  On  the  whole  the  Persian 
presents  in  his  physical  conformation  a  fine  Caucasian  type  by  which 
he  is  distinguished  from  other  nationalities  inhabiting  his  country, 
such  aa  Tartars,  Armenians,  and  Jews.  Neither  is  there  anything  in 
his  conduct  which  characterises  the  Southerns  and  the  Semitica. 

Among  the  higher  classes,  and  also  among  the  officials  and  scholars, 
the  so-called  mina,  musld^  (secretaries),  muharrer  (penman),  muiulti 
(correctors),  as  well  as  the  numerous  "luxury  servants,"  we  frequently 
meet  with  characters  whose  prototype  is  excellently  portrayed  in 
Morier's  novel,  Iladjji  Baha.  The  Persian  has  invented  a  peculiar 
name  for  them ;  he  calls  them  fuxul  and  their  doings  fufuli.  The 
fiiznl  is  an  individual  who  can  adapt  himself  to  every  condition  in 
life,  but  hafi  constantly  an  eye  to  his  own  interest  (nued&ohel),  and 
understands  how  to  acquire  another  man's  property,  or,  according  to 
the  Persian  expression,  "to  eat  it."  He  is  pert  and  intrusive,  and  knows 
all  the  city  news.  Crouching  like  a  worm  before  his  superior,  he  is 
all  presumption  in  the  presence  of  a  subordinate,  whom  he  makes 
feel  his  authority.  He  lies  ayatcmatically,  and  only  speaks  the  truth 
when  it  brings  him  any  profit.  He  tries  to  oppress  every  one  who 
bad  been  of  use  to  liim,  as  he  despises  gratitude,  and  cannot  bear  tlie 
idea  of  being  under  an  obligation  to  any  one.  He  is  fit  for  every- 
thing, be  it  a  minister  of  state  or  a  stable  groom.  He  affirms  every- 
thing he  says  with  an  oath  ;  when  convicted  of  a  lie,  he  readily  admits 
it,  saying  *'  Gau  churdem "  (I  have  eaten  dirt).  Fuzuls  of  the  first 
water  ore  specially  met  with  in  Ispahan;  hence  Morier  very  pro- 
perty has  bis  hero  educated  there.  The  last  Grand  Vizier,  Mirza  Aga 
Chan,  was  a  model  fuzul,  so  that  even  the  Persians  considered  liim  as 
a  phenomenon,  and  called  him  fiaul  ibnsfuiul  (fuzul  the  son  of  the 
fuzul).  He  entered  the  service  of  the  state  under  Uehmed  Shah. 
The  minister,  Haji  Agassi,  against  whom  he  carried  on  some  intrigues, 
said  of  him,  "When  the  Div  of  Demaweud*  looks  down  upon  the 

•  The  mooatyn  Demawend  dominates  tbe  plain  of  BagM  and  Telieran. 
Tbo  DiwH  (oril  spirits)  were,  according  to  tradition,  banished  to  the  Doina. 
wDud  aftur  llio  foU  of  tbo  usurper  Zabak. 
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plrna  of  Tebemn  and  seea  the  Aga  Chan,  he  modestly  retiree,  for  he 
acknowledges  having  found  his  maBter."  The  European  traveller 
cornea  in  frequent  contact  with  people  of  this  stamp,  and  feels 
inclined  to  extend  the  caricature  of  Morier,  which  paints  the  cha- 
racter of  a  claaa,  to  the  whole  people. 

Generally  speaking,  the  Persian  is  covetous,  fond  of  money,  and  is 
not  over  scrupulous  as  to  the  mode  of  obtwning  itj  but  he  lightly 
spenda  it.  He  is  firmly  attached  to  his  family  end  his  tribe,  whose 
fortune  or  mishaps  he  shares.  Treachery  in  a  t&mily  is  a  thing 
unknown,  and  umversally  despised. 

The  Persian  language,  though  highly  developed,  has  no  words  for 
virtue,  gratitude,  repentance,  honour,  conscience.  Virtue  is  usually 
translated  tadnoa,  but  this  word  signifies  piety;  the  word  kunner 
does  not  signify  hmimtr,  but  the  capacity  for  a  trade.  .  .  .  There  are 
no  words  for  conscience  and  scruples  of  conscience ;  the  want  of  such 
words  prove  that  these  abstract  notions  have  do  eiistenoe  among  the 
Persians.  The  Persian  is  not  particular  about  truth.  Ever  since  the 
poet  Sadi  sang  "  A  tie  for  a  good  object  is  to  be  preferred  to  truth  if 
it  excites  quarrels,"  every  untruth  is  considered  as  a  necessary  lie. 
The  Persian  certainly  does  not  insist  on  being  believed.  It  is  a  sort 
of  convention;  &]se  coin  is  received  and  again  expended,  whilst  no  one 
considers  himself  as  being  deceived.* 

The  Persian  is  temperate  in  his  meals,  however  high  may  be  his 
position.  He  is  satisfied  at  times  with  a  meal  of  bread,  cheese,  and 
some  vegetables.  He  is  fond  of  quiet  and  comfort,  but  indefittigable 
and  industrious  when  the  occasion  requires  it.  He  weU  supports 
heat  and  cold,  hunger  and  thirst.  He  bears  with  equanimity  fortune 
and  mishaps.  If  from  a  mere  penman  he  rises  to  become  a  minister, 
the  only  surprise  he  will  feel  is  that  be  has  not  obtained  that  post 
before,  and  that  he  did  not  know  his  own  talents  until  they  were 
detected  by  others.  Again,  if  degraded  and  dispossessed  of  his  pro- 
perty, he  quietly  retires  to  hia  harem,  exclaiming,  like  Job,  "  Ketmet 
ttl  hemme  maU  ihdh,  umre padthah,  tktraz  bathed"  (It  is  bo  destined, 
everything  belongs  to  the  king,  long  live  the  king). 

The  Persian  has  great  power  in  controlling  his  passions;  his 
features  never  betray  what  passes  in  his  mind ;  they  are  a  tabula 
ivsa.     He  nurses  his  wiath  until  the  fovourable  moment  for  revenge 

In  this  respect  he  follows  the  maxim  of  Sadi,  who  relates :  "  A 
dervish  who  was  insulted  by  a  grandee  held  hia  tongue,  but  put  a 

*  When,  not  long  since,  an  English  diplomatiHt  complained  to  the  Grand 
Tizier  tbat  Mb  words  could  not  be  relied  apon,  he  replied,  "Yon  mBiytake  it 
M  a  rule  that  ereiftbing  I  aay  is  a  lie,  but  what  I  write  in^  be  true." 
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stone  into  lua  pocket  Some  time  after  the  grandee  wbs  by  oommand 
<^  tlie  king  oast  into  a  ditch ;  straightway  came  the  dervish  and  cast 
the  stone  at  his  head."  Sadi  adds  the  following  remark  :  "  Some  are 
of  opinion  that  he  might  have  forgiven  him,  but  every  one  is  at 
liberty  to  do  as  he  likes."  He  also  acts  on  the  principle  nil  admirari, 
or,  at  any  rate,  never  showB  hie  admiration.  He  is  witty,  but  illo- 
gical in  his  mode  of  thought  He  always  speaks  of  piety  and  justice, 
of  hia  aUiorrence  of  oppreewon,  but  whenever  he  has  the  opportunity 
be  is  the  greatest  tyrant,  and  appropriates  another  man's  property 
without  the  least  scruple.  Whenever  the  king  is  pressed  by  Euro- 
pean powers  he  makee  his  ministers  suffer ;  these  again  retaliate  on 
the  governors ;  the  latter  on  their  subordinates,  who  again  oppress 
the  Christians,  Jews,  and  the  Qebera. 

The  Persian,  not  being  sure  of  the  morrow,  cares  only  fbr  the 
present  The  king,  like  the  Chan,  buildd  houses  to  last  only  for  a  few 
years.  The  peasant  only  plants  as  much  and  only  such  trees,  tbe 
fruit  of  which  he  may  be  able  to  enjoy  within  the  shortest  time. 

The  Persian  is  fond  of  giving  entertainmente  and  of  theatrical 
representations,  fiircea,  dancii^,  and  firewoiks.  Being  himself  a  boni 
actor  he  is  a  good  judge  of  acting. 

He  is  not  inventive  by  nature,  but  skilAil  in  imitation.  Re  has  a 
quick  perception,  learns  readily,  but  then  he  suddenly  stops  short, 
and  is  satisfied  to  apply  to  practical  uses  what  he  has  acquired.  He 
is  attached  to  his  native  place,  but  cares  little  for  his  fatherland.  By 
Qu  means  fanatical,  be  desires  to  be  considered  as  very  reUgious.  Two 
Persians,  who  when  at  home  never  think  of  saying  their  prayers,  are 
no  sooner  thrown  together  than  they  immediately  begin  to  show  their 
seal  in  religious  observances,  although  they  know  full  well  that  they 
deceive  each  other.  The  Persian  never  roundly  refuses  a  request ; 
he  prefers  promising  without  the  least  intention  of  keeping  his 
promise. 

The  Persian  is  particularly  fond  of  mystery.  Every  secret  sodety 
excites  his  interest ;  every  new  religious  sect  soon  finds  many  adhe- 
rents. Thus  fireemasonry  began  to  spread ;  for  in  Peiaian  it  is  called 
/arantujA  chdne  (house  of  oblivion).  The  French  word  frane-imai;on. 
accidentally  resembles  the  Persian  faramue/i  (oblivion),  hence  arose 
the  idea  that  on  entering  the  lodge  a  person  forgets  his  former  life. 
After  the  return  of  many  Persians  from  England  at  the  time  of 
Mehmed  Chan,  and  lately  at  tbe  return  of  the  Ambassador  Fen-uch 
Chan,  freemasonry  spread  mui^  in  Persia,  even  among  the  attendants 
of  the  Shah.  Many  Mulas  and  Seiide  were  received  in  the  society, 
secret  conventicles  were  held,  and  curious  scenes  are  said  to  have 
occurred,  untjl  the  king  felt  bound  to  interfere  and  to  threaten  tUe 
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leadem,  some  of  whom  were  exiled.  Every  secret  society  in  Persia 
is  Buspected  of  threateiuDg  the  existence  of  government. 

The  mode  of  salutation  is  the  same  as  among  other  Mahommedans. 
Cnbelierers  are,  however,  not  considered  worth;  of  the  lalam,  it 
Iteiiig  a  symbolical  expression  of  Islomism ;  the  Mussulman  derives 
salam  (peace)  and  blam  from  the  same  root  Stmugeis,  therefore, 
are,  instead  of  this  salutation,  overwhelmed  with  compliments  and 
inquiries  about  their  health,  &a.  Insults  and  curses  are  rarely 
directly  applied  to  the  individual,  hut  to  his  family,  iiither,  mother, 
or  the  grave  of  his  ancestors.  The  most  common  insult  is  peder-miehU 
(thy  &tber  was  burnt,  i.e.,  he  was  a  heathen),  and  peder-uk  (thy 
father  is  a  dog).  The  insults  applied  to  women  are  too  obscene  for 
ijunslation.  The  Persian  generally  swears  by  the  head  of  Ali, 
Mohammed,  the  Shah,  ^c.;  he  repeats  Wallah,  Billah,  Tiltah.  Most, 
however,  cf  these  solemn  asseverations  come  to  the  account  of  his 
partner  in  conveisation;  hence  the'oath  hutere  akuma  (by  your  head) 
is  mostly  heard.  The  Persian  makes  no  particular  motion  with  his 
liead  as  an  affirmation,  but  no  he  expresses  by  moving  the  head 
upwards  and  backwards,  at  the  same  time  contracting  his  Ups.  His 
wrath  he  generally  expresses  by  the  formula  la  UlOh  il  aUah;  hie 
admiration  and  applause  by  hdnk-aUah,  a/erin,  fuezSr,  d/erin,  maih- 
aUah  (bravo,  thousand  bravos). 

The  Tarco-Taiar  Race. — The  skull  of  this  race  is,  compared  with 
tliat  of  the  Iranian,  leas  oval,  the  eyebrows  less  arched,  not  meeting 
at  the  noBO  ;  the  eyelids  are  thicker  ;  the  iris  brown  ;  the  nose  short 
and  thick,  both  at  the  root  and  the  wings ;  the  cheekbones  and  the 
chin  are  broader ;  the  Ups  more  fleshy ;  the  extremities  coarser ;  and 
the  skeleton  more  massive ;  the  stature  is  generally  higher  than  that 
of  the  Persian. 

The  TurcO'Tatara  approach  in  character  the' Osmanlis  (inhabitants 
of  Turkey).  They  are  not  so  crafty,  but  braver  and  more  resolute ; 
hence  all  soldiers  are  taken  from  this  race.  They  despise  the 
Persians  as  cowards,  and  are  proud  of  their  Turkish  descent.  The 
contrast  existing  between  these  two  races  induces  the  Government  to 
und  the  Turkish  regiments  into  Persian  districts,  especially  into 
lipohan  and  Shiraz.  The  Turk  never  learns  to  speak  the  Persian 
lnQgnage  perfectly ;  instead  of  u  he  always  pronounoes  the  French  u. 

The  Kurd*  are  a  fine  stout  race  of  men.  They  differ  as  regards 
the  colour  of  the  eye,  skin,  and  hair  so  little  from  the  northern, 
especially  Germanic  races,  that  were  it  not  for  the  customary  dyeing 
of  the  hair  and  their  oriental  drees  they  might  be  taken  for  Germans. 
Th^  speak  a  peculiar  dialect,  which  belongs  to  the  Iranian  family  of 
languages.     They  are  subject  to  a  governor  (Wali),  who  is  appointed 
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by  the  Shah.  The  dignity  is  nevertheless  hereditaij  in  the  family, 
which  boast  of  their  descent  from  the  Sassonido  princes.  The  resi- 
dence of  the  Wali  is  in  the  little  town  called  Senne.  The  Kurds  ore 
brave,  but  noted  robbers  ;  still  they  are  hospitable,  candid,  and 
truatworthy,  hence  the  present  Shah  confides  the  protection  of  his 
person  and  of  his  family  to  a  Kurdish  general — Adshutan-Bashi 
Azia  Chan. 

The  Armenians  are  distinguished  from  the  Persians  by  a  fairer 
skin,  full  cheeks,  finely  coloured  in  youth,  a  massive  skeleton,  and  a 
predisposition  to  obesity,  which  is  seldom  seen  in  the  Persian.  The 
women  especially  become  very  corpulent.  The  beard  is  weaker  than 
In  the  Persian ;  the  eyebrows  loss  arched  and  bushy ;  the  hair  on 
the  head  brown,  and  in  early  youth  of  a.  lighter  colour. 

The  numl>er  of  Armenians  and  their  former  wealth  is  now  much 
reduced.  Tatua  Clian,  the  Armenian  Bishop  in  Ispahan,  assured  mo 
that  the  number  of  souls  of  his  Bishopric,  extending  from  Java  and 
India  to  Kaflan  Kub  in  Persia  (between  Irak  and  Azerlrardshan), 
amounted  to  only  20,000 ;  to  which  must  be  added  a  small  number 
of  Roman  Catholic  Armenians  and  some  hundred  families  in  Tabris, 
which  belong  to  the  Bishopric  Utsh  Mozin.  Most  live  in  Ispahan ;  at 
.present  only  400  families,  instead  of  the  12,000  at  die  time  of 
Chardin ;  some  live  in  Tabris  and  Teheran,  and  a  few  families  in 
Shiraz  and  Bender-Busher. 

The  Jeut. — Despite  my  endeavours  to  leam  something  about  the 
history  of  their  immigration,  I  was  unsuccessful,  since  they  possess 
neither  historical  nor  traditional  documents.  Once  only,  a  Jew 
brought  me  an  historical  work,  which  turned  out  to  he  only  a  manu- 
script trauslatioa  of  Josepbus  Flavius.  They  were  once,  at  the 
time  of  the  Saasonides,  very  numerous  and  powerful  in  Southern 
Persia.  They  occupied  large  districts  and  populous  towns ;  but  were, 
by  oppression  and  persecution,  so  much  reduced  that,  as  the  Jewish 
scholar  Mula  of  Uamadan  assured  me,  the  number  of  Jewish  families 
in  Pemia  now  amounts  only  to  2,000  families.  They  form  three 
large  commimities  in  Shiraz,  Ispahan,  and  Katahan ;  smaller  ones  in 
Teheran,  Demawend,  Balafrush,  and  Kazoran  j  some  live  scattered 
in  Kurdish  villages.  The  large  Jewish  congregation  in  the  great 
place  of  pilgrimage,  Ueshhed,  separated  in  consequence  of  a  distur- 
bance caused  by  the  priests,  which  threatened  them  with  extermina- 
tion.  Many  ostensibly  embraced  Islomism,  but  form  even  now  a, 
secret  Jewish  congregation ;  others  fled  to  Herat.  The  supposed 
conversions  of  the  adventurous  miasionary,  Jussuf  Wulf — so  is  the 
Ilev.  Joseph  Wolf  called  in  Persia — are  fabulous.  The  poor  missionary 
was  willing  to  he  deceived.      From   insufliciont  knowledge  of  the 
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Persiim  language  be  took  abseuce  of  opposition  for  consent,  ergo,  for 
converaion.  Mula  Meihdi,  of  whose  convenion  so  toucliing  an 
account  is  given  in  his  book,  wrote  to  his  co-religionista  in  Teheran 
that  there  was  not  a  word  of  truth  in  it. 

The  Jews  speak  a  patoit  intermixed  with  old  Pereian,  They  are, 
moreover,  the  only  T«ce  in  Persia  using  hissing  sounds,  which  tbe 
Persian  is  quite  unable  to  produce.  They  gesticulate  much  with  the 
hande  and  the  facial  muscles,  which  the  Persians  avoid,  as  they  wish 
not  to  betray  their  emotions. 

There  are  among  the  Jews  here  two  types :  the  pore  Arabic,  with 
fine  aquiline  noees,  black  and  piercing  eyes,  and  handsome  extremities ; 
and  a  race,  which  in  remote  times  crossed  with  Chamites,  with  thick 
noses  and  cri^  hair,  frequently  resembling  negro  hair.  Climate  and 
social  conditions  do  not  seem  to  have  influenced  them  much,  so  that 
they  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  Jews  in  other  countries. 

Their  laws  are  the  same  as  among  other  Sephardim-Jews,  only  that 
polygamy  is  permitted,  of  which,  on  account  of  the  oppressed  condi- 
tion in  which  they  live,  littie  advantage  is  taken.  They  celebrate 
the  same  festivals ;  the  Purim  festival  is  also  accompanied  with  the 
knocking  at  the  mention  of  tbe  name  of  Haman.  The  books  of  the 
Law  are  copied  and  preserved  with  the  same  formalities  as  elsewhere. 
There  are  enthusiasts  amongst  them  who  taat  from  three  to  seven 
days. 

They  support  themselves  by  silk-spinning,  glBSS-grinding,  jewellery 
work;  they  manuJacture  alcohol,  brandy,  ammonia,  miuiatic  and 
sulphuric  acid ;  they  understand  chemistry,  and  are  employed  in  the 
Hint.  Many  are  renowned  physicians;  one  of  the  physicians  in 
ordinary  to  the  late  Shah  was  a  Jew  named  Hakim-Dtiza.  They  enjoy 
also  a  reputation  as  good  singers  and  musicians  j  hence  they  are 
frequently  mvited  to  entertainments. 

The  only  national  monument  the  Jews  possess  in  Persia  is  tbe 
grave  of  Esther  in  Hamadan,  ancient  EobatAna,  whither  they  per- 
form pilgrimages  from  time  immemorial.  In  the  centre  of  the  Jewish 
quarter  there  is  a  small  building  with  a  cupola,  upon  the  top  of 
which  a  stork  has  built  its  nest  The  entrance  is  walled  up,  excepting 
a  small  aperture  at  the  bottom,  through  which  a  man  may  pass 
crouching.  This  leads  to  a  low  ante-chamber  containing  many  inscrip- 
tions of  the  names  of  pilgrims,  and  also  an  inscription  of  the  year  of 
the  restoration  of  the  chapeL  This  ante-chamber  leads  to  a  small 
square  room,  with  a  few  narrow  windows  admitting  but  little  light, 
which  contains  two  high  oak  shrines,  ostensibly  the  monuments  of 
the  graves  of  Esther  and  Mordecai ;  round  about  them  are,  in  Hebrew, 
written  the  verses  of  the  last  chapter  of  Esther,  and  also  the  names 
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of  three  physicians,  at  wliose  expense  the  grave  liaa  been  restored. 
There  are  many  reasons  which  speak  for  the  gemiineneBS  of  the  Eatlier 
tradition  and  this  grave. 

The  Gtbera  (Guebers),  or  Zerdutshi,  i.r.,  Zoroastrines  as  they  call 
themselves,  are  now  found  only  in  sniall  numbers  in  the  towns  Yezd 
and  Kinnan.  Looked  upon  as  idolatoni,  they  would  long  since  have 
been  externuaatcd  if  they  wero  not  in  ptrascssiou  of  a  charter  given 
to  them  by  Caliph  Ali  {preserved  in  the  city  of  Yezd),  and  were 
under  the  protection  of  the  Indian  Parsees.  The  latter  send  them 
annually  considerable  sums  to  satisfy  the  estortions  of  the  governors ; 
for  they  are  very  anxious  that  a  remnant  should  bo  preserved  in  the 
mother  country  to  keep  up  the  sacred  fire  ;  hence  they  endeavour  to 
prevent  total  emigration.  The  Gelwra  enjoy  a  good  reputation  for 
industry  and  honesty;  they  are  the  intermediators  of  the  Indian 
trade,  and  have  their  own  caravanserais  in  Teheran,  Ispahan,  and 
Shiraz.     Their  niunber  amounts  to  about  8,000  to  9,000. 

Tht  Turkomani,  or  Mongols  of  pure  blood,  natives  of  Turkistan, 
hostages  from  the  tribe  of  the  Goklans,  but  few  are  to  be  seen  in 
Teheran.  They  are  distinguished  by  a  yellowish  skin,  broad  cheek- 
bones, broad  forehead,  oblique  small  eyes,  broad  nasal  root,  so  that 
the  eyes  appear  to  bo  with  it  at  the  same  level,  and  long,  thin  mous- 
laclies,  and  the  absence  of  whiskers.  Being  hostages,  they  receive 
from  the  government  a  small  pension.  They  arc  also  farriers,  and 
manufacture  beautiful  horse-cloths.  Their  life  is  singularly  associated 
with  that  of  the  horse,  for  which  they  manifest  a  decided  predilection. 
I  have  seen  Goklan  children,  eight  to  ten  years  of  age,  riding  high 
Turkoman  steeds;  swiftly  galloping  along,  they  gmsp  the  horses 
around  the  neck,  and  caress  them.  Many  inhabitants  of  Khorassaji 
present  all  the  marks  of  being  cross-breeds  of  the  Turkoman  race. 
According  to  official  accounts,  there  were,  in  18j5,  in  Persia  22,47.? 
Turkoman  families,  or,  more  correctly,  tents  of  the  tribes  Jiuuut, 
Goklan,  and  Tekkeh. 

The  Afghani,  of  the  purest  Caucasian  race,  are  recognised  by  their 
high  stature,  vigorous  body,  intellectual  physiognomy,  large  eyes,  and 
firm  step.  Their  number  is  but  small,  and,  as  refugees,  they  receive 
a  stipend  from  the  Shall;  hence  the  people  give  them  the  nick-name 
mu*he<hann(h,  i.e.,  the  mice  of  the  treasury. 

The  Belooclifi  arc  only  here  and  there  found  as  slaves,  and  approach 
the  Hindoo  type.  Crosses  of  Ii'auians  and  Belooches  are  frequently 
met  with,  especially  at  Sistan. 

Gipn««  (Kaidi  Karatshi)  are  met  with  as  wandering  tribes  in  many 
parts  of  the  empire.  They  perfectly  resemble  their  European  cognates 
in  physif^omy,  habits,  and  mode  of  life.     Thcv  aie  dancers,  musi- 
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ciaiiB,  and  fbftuno-tellerB,*  luid  nlso  fniriers,  tiukers,  and  form  separate 
tiibee  (Uh)  under  Nomadic  chiefs.  Tliey  are,  beeidcB,  considered  good 
runners,  hence  all  shatirs  (runners)  of  the  king  belong  to  this  race. 

The  colony  of  European*  consists,  escluaive  of  embassies,  consulates, 
some  merchants  (French,  Greek,  German,  Swiss,  and  Russians),  utd 
some  foreign  officers  and  physicians  in  the  serrice  of  the  shah,  on  the 
whole  of  scarcely  more  than  one  hundred  individiinla.  They  live  in 
Tabris  and  Teheran;  three  fomilies  are  in  Resht,  and  one  family  lives 
in  Shiraz.  The  European  hnds  no  home  hero;  ho  is  in  a  state  of  isola- 
tion, and  is  shunned  by  the  natives.  There  is  no  coae  known  to  me 
that  a  European  adopts  Persia  as  his  second  fatherland,  as  is  the  case 
in  Egypt  and  Turkey.  Cut  off,  by  the  difficulty  of  comniumcation, 
from  the  civilised  world  of  Europe,  and  separated  from  the  female 
population  by  law  and  custom,  so  that  he  rarely  sees  an  unveiled  &ce, 
the  character  of  the  European,  who  is  obliged  to  remain  here,  under^ 
goes  a  change;  he  loses  his  energy,  becomes  unsociable  and  peevish, 
even  with  his  fellow  European  sufferers. 


BROCA    ON    ANTHROPOLOGY. 

[Concluded  from  vol.  v,  fage  201.] 


Is  order  to  give  an  idefi  of  the  complesity  of  certain  questions  of 
general  anthopology,  and  to  show  how  they  may  be  solved  by  the 
analytical  method,  we  shall,  as  an  example,  select  one  of  the  most 
controverted  subjects,  and  search  for  the  cause  of  the  numerous  varie- 
ties observed  in  the  Indo-European  races. 

Linguistics  have  established  the  fact,  that  nearly  all  the  peoples  of 
Europe,  America,  Persia,  Cabul,  Beluchistan,  Hindustan,  speak 
dialects  of  the  same  primitive  language,  the  common  mould  of  the 
Zend  and  the  Sanscrit.  It  has  hence  been  concluded  that  a  primitive 
people,  issuing  probably  fVom  a  region  to  the  north  of  Persia,  had  sent 
colonies  and  extended  its  branches  on  the  one  side  to  the  borders  of 
the  Gai^ee,  and  on  the  other  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic — without 
speaking  of  recent  naigratioos,  by  which  the  European  races  and 

•  Dr.  Cloqaet  related  to  me : — "  Daring  my  stay  in  the  Boyol  Camp  at 
Soltanieh,  a.  gipsy  woman  camo  ap  to  me  to  tell  me  my  fortune  from  a  large 
printed  sheet ;  I  immediately  perceived  that  it  wne  a  number  of  the  Journal 
da  D^iaU.  which  I  aftcrwarda  heard  was  preaented  to  her  by  General  Terrier 
for  some  aerrice  she  had  rendered  him." 
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languages  have  spread  in  the  New  World,  Austntlia,  and  many  other 
regiouB.     Here  we  have  a  fact  well  established. 

At  the  time  whan  the  Indo-European  peoples  first  set  foot  in 
Europe,  they  did  not  find  that  region  altogether  deserted ;  it  had 
been  occupied  before  their  arrival  by  an  autochthonous  population. 
There  are  still  found,  at  the  two  extreme  ends  of  Europe,  the  Basques 
and  the  Fins,  whose  languages  are  incontestably  derived  from  these 
autochthones.  But  elsewhere  there  remuns  neither  in  the  language 
nor  in  the  traditions  any  trace,  any  remembrance,  of  a  people  prior 
to  the  arrival  of  the  Indo-Europeans,  ho  that  the  existence  of  these 
primitive  peoples  might  be  doubted  if  their  crania  had  not  been  dis- 
covered in  the  turf-pits,  in  the  graves  of  the  stone  period,  in  the 
ossiferous  caves,  and  in  tlie  diluvium.  This  deciuve  testimony  snp- 
plies  the  silence  of  history.  Here,  then,  is  a  second  fact  now  generally 
accepted. 

This  being  granted,  the  Indo-European  peoples,  considered  by  the 
incontratable  filiation  of  their  languages  as  issued  from  one  and  the 
same  race,  present  considerable  differences.  Some  are  dolichocephalic, 
others  brachyc«phalic.  They  are  tall  or  short,  have  very  fiur  or  very 
dark  complexions,  with  all  intermediate  shades,  from  the  Scandinavian, 
with  bis  blue  eyes,  his  pale  hair,  his  white  skin,  to  the  Hindoo,  with 
black  ej'CB  and  black  hair  and  a  bronzed  skin.  Finally,  these  peoples 
difier  in  manners,  taatc,  aptitude,  industry,  art,  literature,  science, 
— in  their  religious  tendencies,  their  politics,  at  least  as  much  as  in 
their  physical  cbaracteristica. 

In  order  to  explain  these  differences  of  stature,  of  cephalic  type, 
intelligence,  etc.,  several  hypotheses  may  be  advanced,  based  upon  the 
various  conditions  to  which  the  different  branches  issued  from  a  com- 
mon stock  have  been  subjected  in  the  respective  regions  to  which  they 
have  been  transplanted.  Each  of  these  migratory  peoples  has  several 
timea  changed  its  abode,  climate,  social  condition,  alimentation,  and 
mode  of  life.  Some  have  remained  for  a  long  time  or  are  still  in  a 
semi -barbarous  state.  Others  have  lieen  civilised  from  the  highest 
antiquity.  All  finally  have,  fi^m  the  first,  found  themselves  in  the 
presence  of  autochthones,  whom  they  have  vanquished,  displaced,  de- 
nationalised, destroying  their  language  and  histoiy,  casting  their  very 
nature  into  oblivion,  but  whom  they  certfunly  could  not  have  exter- 
minated all  at  once. 

Temperature,  hygromctric  conditions,  altitude,  alimentation,  mode 
of  life,  industry,  civilisation,  and  intermixtura  of  races — all  these 
infiuenccB  taken  separately  or  by  the  combination  of  some  of  these, 
have  given  rise  to  numerous  hypotheses,  in  order  to  eiplun  the  actual 
diversity  of  the  Indo-Enropean  peoples. 
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The  Eur  oomplexkned  Soaadiuanfrng,  living  in  a  cold  country,  and 
the  broneed  Hiadooe  living  in  the  torrid  zone,  has  at  first  led  to  the 
suppoaition  that  the  differences  of  coloration  depended  on  tempem- 
ture.  Bat  the  Rohillas  of  Ilindustaii  have  a  white  skin,  blue  eyes, 
&ir  hair ;  whilst  men  with  dark  eyes  and  dai^  hair  form  the  majority 
in  certain  dlatiicts  of  Ireland,  Wales,  and  the  Soottiah  highlands.  The 
Gipsies,  who  came  from  India  and  spread  over  £urope  siuce  the  I2th 
century,  have  in  the  cold  countries,  even  to  the  Cheviot  Hills,  pre- 
served the  tawuy  complexion  and  the  black  eyes  and  hair  of  the 
Hindoos.  The  German  colony  in  Paraguay,  foimded  in  the  fifteenth 
century  by  the  soldiers  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  having  remained  pure  by 
non-intermisture,  presents  a  parallel  inatance  of  an  Indo-European 
people  remaining  as  lair  under  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  as  on  the  banks 
of  the  Elbe.*  Consequently,  if  there  exist  brown  or  fair  Indo- 
Europeans,  it  does  not  depend  on  temperature.  In  reviewing  the 
other  climatic  conditions,  we  find  in  tlie  same  way,  by  numerous 
eiamplea,  that  they  are  incapable  of  produciog  the  result  in  question. 
We  then  arrive  at  influences  of  another  order,  which  have  not  been 
considered  as  influencing  the  coloration,  but  which  appeared  to 
expl^n  the  variations  in  stature  and  muscular  force.  These  are 
alimentation,  mode  of  life,  and  subsidiarily  industry,  which  leads  to 
comfort.  Two  hypotheses  are  here  &ce  to  face.  It  has  been  admitted 
that  the  social  condition — that  is  to  say,  civilisation — by  afibrding 
regidar  subsistence,  abundant  alimentatbn,  gradually  tends  to  in- 
crease both  the  height  and  physical  force.  Or,  on  the  oontrary,  it 
has  been  admitted  that  civilisation,  being  unnatural,  tends  to  developa 
the  mind  at  the  expense  of  the  body,  and  in  course  of  time  renders 
man  weaker  and  shorter.  Both  these  hypotheses  rest  upon  a  certain 
number  of  facta,  or  rather  coincidences.  Thus  the  Gneco-Latin 
pe^le,  oivilised  before  the  Germans,  Scandinavians,  and  Slavonians, 
are  Sorter  than  the  latter ;  but  the  Bas-Bretons  are  shorter  than  the 
Belgians,  the  Normans,  and  the  Prevents,  who  have  been  civilised 
lung  before  them.  Many  other  &cts  might  be  cited  in  support  of 
either  of  these  hypotheses,  which  mutually  destroy  eaoh  other.  It 
does  not  result  from  this  that  the  conditions  of  existence  have  no 
influence  upon  stature;  but  thus  much  results,  that  the  variation 
in  stature  of  Indo-European  peoples  cannot  be  explained  by  these 
conditions. 
It  has  finally  been  supposed  that  the  variations  of  the  cephalio 

■  A  BimiUi  Spanish  GuDily,  remaining  perfectly  taix  and  pnrelj  Gothic, 
ttont  non-intermaniage  with  darker  tjpea,  and  in  position  and  rant  holding 
for  centuries  official  supremacj,  is  to  be  found  in  Tncatan  at  tha  p rcBunt 
day.— Ed.  Aktb.  Biv. 
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type  coDBtitutiug  brachycophaly  and  doliohocephaly  might  depend  on 
intellectual  culture;  that  the  brain  might,  like  the  rest  of  the  orgiuui, 
be  developed  by  exercise ;  that  the  most  active  organs  of  the  \:aaia 
might  become  more  developed  than  the  reat ;  and  that  conBequently 
the  degree  and  the  nature  of  civilisBtion  might  modify  both  the 
volume  and  the  form  of  the  cranium.  But,  on  the  one  hand,  in 
taking  a  general  view  on  the  subject,  we  find  that  there  subaiata  no 
relation  between  the  brochycephahc  and  the  dolichocephalic  types  as 
regards  the  intellectual  value  of  races.  The  Teutonic  races  which 
occupy  the  first  rank  in  the  human  series,  are  doliobocepbalic,  like 
the  Ethiopian  and  Australian  races,  which  stand  last.  Brachycephaly 
belongs  to  the  Slavonians,  the  Turks,  the  Mftutchoos,  the  Fapuas,  and 
numbers  of  other  peoples  occupying  all  degrees  of  the  scale,  without 
including  the  present  IVench  and  South  Germany,  which  are  on  the 
average  nearly  brachycephalic.  On  the  other  hand,  from  a  special  point 
of  view  of  the  Indo-Europeana,  we  find  that  the  Scandinavians  are  more 
dolichocephalous  than  the  Hindoos ;  these,  again,  are  more  so  than  the 
French ;  and  that  no  relation  can  be  established  between  the  cephalic 
type  of  th^c  different  peoples  and  their  civilisation  either  in  the  past 
or  the  present. 

Having  thus  passed  in  review  all  these  influences,  and  recognised 
that  none  of  them  explains  the  variations  produced  in  the  Indo- 
European  nations,  we  arrive,  by  way  of  elimination,  at  another  hypo- 
thesis which,  without  pretending  to  be  rigorously  demonstrated, 
possesses  at  least  the  advantage  that  it  better  ejiplaiiiH  all  the  facta 
and  meets  all  objectiona.  The  existence  of  a  primitive,  or  at  all 
cventa  an  anterior  popniittion,  at  the  arrival  of  the  Indo-EuropcauB, 
has  been  established  by  human  pala>ontology  wherever  persevering 
reaearchea  liave  been  made.  Among  these  aboriginal  populations 
some  were  brachycephalic,  otliers  dolichocephalic;  some  were  tall, 
others  were  short.  The  intermiiture  of  the  conquerors  with  the 
vanquiahed  naturally  cxplaina  all  the  variations  in  stature  and  cephalic 
type.  Polseontolcpy  t«achea  us  nothing  as  regards  the  colour  of  the 
eyes  and  hair  of  the  aboriginals ;  but  these  have  not  altogether  dia- 
Appeared,  and  where  they  still  exist,  as  in  Hindustan  and  the  region 
of  the  Pyrenees,  they  present,  in  reference  to  these  characters,  the 
greatest  analogy  to  the  In  do -Europeans  adjoining  them.  All  tliis  is 
explained  by  the  intermixture  of  races.  The  Indo-European  idioms  im- 
ported by  the  conquerors  have  prevailed  over  the  indigenous  languagea, 
and  have  alone  aurvived  ;  but  the  indigenous  people  have  not,  for  all 
that,  disappeared.  Although  losing  their  language,  their  name,  their 
nationality,  they  have  not  ceased  to  exist.  The  eumplctc  extermina- 
tion of  one  race  by  another  race  ia  a  pheuomcuou  nearly  imi>ostubIc, 
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cousidering  th£  condition  in  which  the  immigrant  peoples  found  them- 
selves. The  intennixturc  of  blood  wm  fin  inevitable  consequence  of 
thcee  immigratiooB,  and,  in  proportion  to  the  numerical  preponderance 
of  either  race,  the  croBs-breed  resulting  from  thia  intermixture 
approached  more  or  leea  to  the  indigenous  or  the  foreign  type. 
Nothing  more  is  required  in  order  to  understand  the  diversity  of  the 
physical  characters  of  the  peoples  now  speaking  the  Indo-European 
idioms ;  and  this  theory  of  intermixture  eiplaining  all  the  facts,  tmd 
being  open  to  no  objection,  presents  itself  invested  with  every  scientific 
probability. 

This  rather  long  digreeaion  seemed  to  us  necessary,  in  order  to 
show,  by  a  very  complicated  example,  how  the  aualjrtical  method  may 
be  applied  to  the  study  of  anthropological  questions. 

Tlie  preceding  example  has,  moreover,  shown  that  great  difBouIties 
arise  from  the  great  diversity  of  intrinsic  or  extrinsic  conditions 
amidst  which  the  races  under  examination  find  themselves.  All  the 
charactora  they  present  are  not  of  equal  importance ;  some  are  more, 
othere  less,  significative.  If  all  tended  in  the  same  direction ;  if  all 
the  peoples  of  the  same  colour  poeseseed  the  same  stature,  hair,  crtuiial 
oonformation — -the  same  degree  of  intelligence,  the  same  inclinations, 
the  same  language  ;  if  all  of  these  were  under  the  same,  or  at  least  a 
very  similar  climate ;  if  all  had  at  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same, 
epochs  arrived  at  the  same  social  level — the  task  of  anthropology 
would  be  an  easy  one ;  but  it  is  not  so.  The  anatomical,  physiological, 
jmychological,  climaterio,  and  other  faets  combine  and  cross  each 
other  in  a  thousand  ways.  One  character  eatablishes  an  approximn^ 
tion,  whilst  other  characters  establish  profound  differences ;  and  there 
resuItfromthisiContinualoontradictions,  which,  however,  are  and  must 
be  only  apparent,  and  which  will  disappear  when  the  whole  truth  be- 
comes known,  but  which  hitherto  have  given  rise  to  difficulties  and 
dissidence. 

The  naturalists  also  have  hod  to  contend  with  difficulties  of  the 
same  nature,  and  if,  after  many  failures,  they  have  succeeded  in  giving 
to  their  science  a  powtive  character,  it  is  because  they  have  recognised 
the  necessity  of  adopting  a  principle  of  co-ordination  secured  iVom  the 
inroad  of  iancy.  This  principle  is  that  of  the  subordination  of  cha- 
racter. This  is  not  the  plac«  to  expound  it,  to  demonstrate  its  value, 
and  to  teach  its  applications.  No  one,  moreover,  ignores  that  it  is 
one  of  the  most  essential  bases  of  the  natural  method. 

The  aim  of  the  anthropologist  should  bo  to  apply  as  much  as  pos- 
sible to  his  science  the  principles  of  the  natural  method,  a  proposition 
which  requires  no  demon atration.  But  among  the  diameters  diver- 
silying  the  human  group  there  are  some  which  properly  belong  to  it, 

ij C.ooglc 
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or  &re  only  found  in  a  rudimentary  state  in  other  zool<^;ica]  groups. 
The  partioular  conBideratious,  according  to  whioh  the  naturalist  estab- 
lishes the  subordination  of  charactera,  are  thus  inBuffloient  for  the 
anthropologist  In  the  presence  of  anatomical  or  morphological  facts, 
whose  relative  TsJue  notably  difTers  in  the  Tarious  degrees  of  the 
animal  scale,  there  are  other  characters  of  quite  a  different  order 
claming  a  place  which  must  be  determined.  When  we  consider  that 
man  is  distinguished  from  other  animals  more  by  his  intelUgenoe  than 
by  his  physical  form,  we  can  easily  understand  why  some  anthropo- 
logists have,  in  the  classification  of  human  races,  assigned  the  first 
rank  to  psychical  characters,  by  whiob  humanity  has  acquired  domina- 
tion on  the  globe,  and  to  assign  the  second  place  to  physical  characters, 
by  which  man  so  nearly  approaches  the  anthropomorjAous  apes. 

But  the  question  should  not  be  put  in  this  way.  Here  it  is  not  the 
question  to  distinguish  the  human  genus  from  other  groups,  but  to 
subdivide  it  into  secondary  gronps  as  clearly  defined  and  as  natural 
as  possible.  It  is  necessaiy  to  base  this  division  upon  what  is  most 
fixed  in  the  oi^anisation  of  man,  upon  that  which  most  resists  the  in- 
fluences capable  of  modifying  the  individual  or  the  race.  Now,  it  is 
unquestionable  that  the  ph^ical  characters  are  more  permanent  thaa 
the  others,  and  that,  consequently,  they  deserve  the  preference. 

No  doubt,  languages,  manners,  industry,  religion,  all  kinds  of  apti- 
tudes, establish  profound  difierences  between  the  various  races  of 
mankind.  But  these  characters,  the  study  of  whioh  is  as  interesting 
as  it  is  important,  become  frequently  modified  by  circumstances,  and 
may  vaiy  considerably  in  peoples  of  the  same  race.  We  cannot 
therefore  asugn  to  tbeni  any  supremacy.  There  is,  nevertheleos,  one 
which  deserves  special  attention,  and  which  plays  a  prio^pal  part  in  a 
great  number  of  anthropological  questiona;  so  muob  so,  that  some 
others  have  felt  justified  in  making  it  the  almost  exclusive  basis  for 
the  classification  of  races.  We  speak  of  language.  Linguistics  render 
the  most  marked  services  to  anthropology.  Two  peoples  belonging  to 
different  races  are  separated  from  each  other  by  several  thousands  of 
miles;  they  are  so  much  strangers  to  each  other  that,  neither  in  their 
respective  histories,  nor  those  of  other  peoples,  is  any  mention  found 
of  ^eir  original  parentage,  and  yet  these  peoples  who  have  never  heard 
of  each  other  speak  very  similar  idioms.  The  words  are  not  the 
same,  but  the  roots  are.  The  grammar  is  nearly  the  same,  and  it 
becomes  certain  that  tliese  two  languages  had  the  same  origin;  con- 
sequently, the  peoples  speaking  that  language  should,  despite  their 
actual  dissemblances,  have  had  common  ancestors.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  two  groups  of  races,  which,  since  the  origin  of  history, 
have  always  mo^'od  side  by  side,  who  have  more  than  once  intermixed. 
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vho  have  interchanged  their  oiTilisation  and  religion,  and  who,  as  re- 
garde  pfajBical  characters,  present  no  very  marked  differences ;  suoh 
are  the  Indo-European  and  tJie  Syro-Arab,  improperly  called  Semitic, 
races.  Now,  despite  their  Ticinity,  their  similarity  of  type,  and  Tari- 
0118  intermixtures,  despite  the  fundamental  community  of  facts, 
despite  more  or  leaa  durable  political  fusion,  these  two  groups  of 
lacee  speak  languages  so  distinct  that  the  most  eminent  linguists 
have  despaired  of  reducing  them  to  a  common  origin.  (See  Itenan, 
ffittoirt  Genirale  et  Syitime  compari  dea  Zangua  Semitiques.  Faris, 
1858.) 

These  inverse  examples  show  the  importance  furnished  by  lingu- 
istics. These  characters  present,  besides,  a  remarkable  permanence. 
The  tpontaTuout  modifications  introduced  in  the  course  of  generations, 
either  in  grammar  or  words,  however  great  they  may  appear,  are  of 
but  a  secondary  order,  the  primitive  type  of  the  language  continuing 
to  subsist.  This  has  been  the  case  in  all  oases  scientifically  known ; 
and  these  spontaneous  modifications  of  words  and  grammatical  forms 
constitute  a  sort  of  evolution  subject  to  certain  laws. 

The  linguistic  characters  have  hereby  acquired  such  a  degree  of  pre- 
cifflon  that  it  has  become  easy  to  establish  in  languages  methodical 
divisionu  and  subdivisions,  to  distinguish  a  certain  number  of  trunks 
dividing  in  primary,  secondary,  ete.,  branches,  and  thus  to  institute  a 
taxonomy  as  regular,  as  positive,  and  as  complete  as  that  based  upon 
phydcal  characters.  We  may  state  here  at  once  that  in  many  cases 
the  groups  based  on  linguistics  coincide  pretty  nearly  with  the  groups 
based  upon  the  anatomo-physiological  study  of  human  races.  But 
when  these  two  orders  of  research  lead  to  contradictory  conclusLons — 
as  we  have  seen  in  the  example  of  the  variations  of  physical  characters 
in  peoples  speaking  the  Indo-European  tongues — it  then  becomes  neces- 
sary to  choose  between  the  evidence  of  direct  observation  and  that  of 
linguistics,  and  to  subordinate  the  characters  drawn  from  language 
to  those  drawn  fkim  organisation,  or  vice  vertd.  Naturalists  readily 
give  the  preference  to  the  latter;  linguists  place  the  former  in  the 
first  rank.  In  order,  then,  to  give  to  these  difBcultiea  a  Bcienti6c  solu- 
tion, it  becomes  necessaiy  to  establish,  on  positive  considerations,  the 
relative  value  of  the  two  orders  of  characters. 

Every  one  admits  that  the  distinctive  characters  of  the  races  of  man 
actiuire  value  in  proportion  to  their  permanence.  This  is  a  general 
jffinciple  of  natural  history,  and  is  also  that  of  linguistics.  The 
question,  therefore,  is  whether  the  organisation  of  man  is  more  or  less 
pCTmanent  than  his  languagft  This  question  would  not  arise  if  the 
absolute  and  continuous  immutability  of  the  physical  type  were  com- 
pletely demonstrated.     It  is  clear  that  languages  become  modified  in 
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time;  if  immense  reseaTohes  were  required  to  discover  tho  affinity 
aod  the  filiation  of  the  Celtic,  Hellenic,  Latin,  Gennanic,  Slavoniao, 
Persian,  and  Hindoo  languages,  it  is  because  fift;  or  sixty  centuries 
have  so  greatly  altered  them.  Neither  the  Italian  not  the  French 
■  peasant  understands  the  Latin  tongue,  which  their  ancestors  spoke 
tnelve  or  thirteen  centuries  ago,  and  it  is  more  than  two  centuries 
since  the  language  of  Sire  de  Joinville,  the  companion  of  St.  Louis,  has 
become  unintelligible  to  most  Frenchmen.  These  modifications  may 
bo  slight,  but  they  correspond  with  very  short  periods;  and  besides, 
however  slight  they  may  appear  in  the  eyes  of  hnguists,  they  are 
palpable  and  evident,  and  they  become  even  conuderable  fivm  a  poli- 
tical point  of  view ;  for  the  primary  condition  t^  a  political  soUdarity 
is  unity  of  language. 

Linguistic  characters  ore  therefore  not  absolutely  permanent.  Tlie 
limits  of  the  changes  they  may  undergo  are  as  yet  not  strictly  deter- 
mined. These  are  essential  features,  fundamental  characters,  which, 
in  all  known  cases,  have  maintained  themselves  without  alteration  in 
all  languages  from  the  same  stock;  and  nothing  has  hitherto  confirmed 
the  hypothesis  of  unitarian  linguists,  who,  in  order  to  conciliate  the 
actual  state  of  things  with  the  idea  of  one  primitive  language,  have 
supposed  that  the  type  of  languages  may,  within  a  number  of  centuries, 
undergo  a  total  transformation.  But  whilst  the  limits  of  a  spontaneoiu 
alteration  of  langui^cs  are  as  yet  undetermined,  one  point  is  eufli- 
ciently  established,  that  these  limits  arc  of  great  extension. 

The  question  of  the  permanence  of  physical  types  is  not  less  con- 
-trovcrt^d  than  that  of  linguistic  typoa.  The  Darwinists  assume  that 
all  animals,  including  man,  arc  derived  from  a  small  number  of  simple 
beings,  possibly  from  a  primordial  monad;  the  Monogonista,  with 
-much  less  boldness,  arc  of  opinion  that  all  human  races  are  derived, 
if  not  from  a  single  couple,  at  least  from  a  certain  number  of  primi- 
tive men  perfectly  rcaeiiibliug  each  other.  The  Polygenists  fiimlly 
assert  that  human  tj-pcs  are  only  liable  to  slight  modifications; 
that  the  chief  phj'sical  characters  are  permanent;  and  that,  conse- 
quently, the  actual  diversity  of  races  can  only  be  attributed  to  the 
multiplicity  of  their  origin. 

Here,  aa  in  the  preceding  case,  the  divergence  of  opinions  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  duration  of  the  intervening  time.  When  wo  hold  to 
the  period  of  time  of  which  we  possess  historical,  archaeological,  or 
anatomical  records,  it  is  found  the  typos  of  races  arc  permanent,  or 
rather  that  they  have  not  appreciably  changed  in  races  who  have  not 
intermixed,  and  even  in  such  as  have  more  or  less  crossed.  But 
when,  on  the  other  hand,  we  consider  that  the  few  thousand  ycara 
to  which  our  history  extends  in  the  life  uf  humanity  is  an  extremely 
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sliort  period,  we  may  admit,  if  not  as  demonstrable,  at  least  as  quite 
possible,  that  the  modification  of  types,  too  bIow  and  too  alight  to  bo 
perceptible  after  five  or  ax  thousand  years,  may,  after  lapse  of  two  or 
three  thousand  centuries,  have  affecttsi  the  different  races  issued  from 
one  primitiTo  stock. 

Finally,  if  we  plunge  further  into  the  unknown  past,  and  count  by 
millions  of  years,  we  arrive,  with  the  school  of  Darwin,  at  conceiving 
the  poeaibility  of  a  universe  brotherhood,  not  merely  with  negroes 
and  AuBtraliauB,  but  with  apes,  fishes,  molluscs,  and  loophytes. 

From  these  discussions  conceniing  origin,  emei^ges  a  perfectly  posi- 
tive fact — ^namely,  that  physical  characters  are  but  little  variable,  and 
though  they  become  modified  under  a  prolonged  influence  of  media, 
the  process  is  extremely  slow.  Upon  the  ancient  monuments  of  Egypt, 
nearly  four  thousand  yeara  old,  there  are  representations  of  Negroes, 
Jons,  Greeks,  Mongols,  Hindoos,  and  of  natives.  All  these  types 
were  as  distinct  then  as  they  are  now.  Since  then  they  have  not 
changed  perceptibly,  whether  in  the  Valley  of  the  Nile,  the  adjacent 
districts,  or  in  distant  regiona  where  tho  conquering  Egyptians  pene- 
trated. The  celebrated  cranium  of  New  Orleans,  found  in  a  deep  bed 
beneath  a  series  of  cypress  forests,  sncceaBively  submerged  by  the 
alluvia  of  the  Mississippi,  presents  the  actual  type  of  the  indigenous 
race  of  South  America.  All  the  efforts  made  to  reduce  the  antiquity 
of  thia  cranium  have  failed  to  make  it  less  than  fifteen  thousand  years. 
The  present  type  of  the  red-akins  did  thus  eiist  at  least  one  hundred 
and  fifty  centuries  ago ;  it  has  not  changed  since  then,  and  yet,  during 
a  period  not  balf  so  long,  the  Indo-European  languages  have  become 
BO  much  modified  as  to  be  scarcely  recognisable. 

These  facts,  which  might  easily  be  multiplied,  do  not  pretend  to 
establish  the  abaoluU  permanence  of  the  physical  types.  There  is  a 
change  which  escapes  us,  because  of  its  slightneas,  but  which  might 
become  apparent  if  the  observation  coidd  bo  extended  to  periods  eight 
or  ten  times  as  long.  What  we  here  wish  to  establish  is  the  relative 
degree  of  permanence  in  physical  and  liugiiistic  character,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  languages— the  work  of  man — are  much  less 
stitblc  than  organisation-^ tho  work  of  nature. 

If,  therefore,  instead  of  considering  tho  gradual  mutations  which 
supervene  tpontaneously,  from  century  to  century,  in  all  languages  not 
fixed  by  a  strong  literary  organisation,  we  consider  the  most  rapid 
changes  effected  under  the  influence  of  political  and  social  circum- 
stances, we  see  radical  trausformntions,  complete  BubstitutioQB,  re- 
sulting in  the  disappearance  of  a  language,  without  those  who  spoke 
it  ceasing  to  resemble  each  other  in  every  other  respect. 

The  Cuniish,  a  Celtic  dialect  spoken  up  to  tho  middle  of  the  eigh- 
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teenUi  century,  haa  gradually  been  supplanted  by  the  English  language. 
Iq  the  same  vay  the  French  ia  superseding  the  patoit  of  the  south. 
Uay  be  that  not  a  oentury  will  elapse  before  all  the  paloit  dialecte  have 
become  dead  languages.  The  Breton  dialects,  Celtic  idioms  of  the 
ancient  province  of  Brittany,  are  already  banished  from  Lower  Brit- 
tany, and  will  certainly,  sooner  or  later,  be  displaced  by  the  French 
language;  and  the  Basque,  finally,  which  most  linguists  consider  the 
oldest  of  all  known  languages,  will,  no  doubt,  disappear  in  its  turn  : 
for  this  language  has,  for  &  centuiy  past,  lost  much  of  its  territory. 
On  the  two  slopes  of  the  Pyrenees,  French  and  Spanish  are  already 
spoken  in  all  important  towns ;  in  many  villages  they  begin  to  dis- 
place the  Basque,  and  it  requires  no  prophetic  power  to  foresee  that 
ere  long  they  will  penetrate  into  the  hamlets. 

These  substitutions  of  languages  proceed  slowly  in  time  of  peace, 
without  any  intermiiture  of  races,  by  the  simple  effect  of  political 
oonditions  and  education.  The  new  language  first  reaches  the  higher 
and  then  the  middle  classes.  The  peasant  is  in  hia  turn  obliged  to 
learn  it,  and  the  old  language  becomes  gradually  extinct.  These  facts 
occur  daily  around  us,  in  proportion  as  modem  nationalities  become 
consolidated;  and  thus  it  happened  many  a  time,  both  in  the  past 
and  the  present,  that  munerous  populations,  nay,  entire  pooploa,  have 
ended  by  exchanging  their  languages  without  experiencing  in  their 
physical  characters  any  serious  modification.  It  is  true  that  more 
frequently  the  substitutions  of  languages  have  been  produced  by  poli- 
tical catastrophes,  immigrations,  or  conquests.  Conquering  peoples 
have  been  known,  in  course  of  time,  to  impose  their  language  on  the 
vanquished  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  latter  have  also  maintained  their 
languagea,  whilst  the  foreign  conquerors  forgot  their  own.  In  either 
case,  both  populations  become,  sooner  or  later,  inevitably  fused,  and 
there  arises  a  mixed  population  which  takes  more  or  less  after  either 
of  these  races.  This  intermixture  of  blood  always  takes  place  In  un- 
equal proportions.  The  physical  type  alters  at  first  in  proportion  to 
the  intcusity  of  the  int^rmizture;  then  the  hybrid  race  tends,  in  the 
course  of  generations,  to  return  to  the  type  of  the  most  numerous 
mother  race.  The  physical  characters  which  survive  the  intennixtuie, 
with  more  or  less  purity,  are  those  which  belonged  to  the  numerically 
predominant  race,  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  the  surviving  language  is 
frequently  that  of  the  less  numerous  race.  There  is  thus  no  paral- 
lelism ;  there  is  even  an  apparent  contradiction  between  the  linguistic 
&ct  and  that  of  anthropology  proper. 

It  results  from  this  somewhat  lengthy  exposition,  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  pretensions  of  a  certain  school,  that  in  anthropok^  the 


characterB  of  the  first  order  murt  be  taken  from  the  study  of  the 


In  other  words,  when  there  is  a  contradiction  between  linguistic 
and  phy^cal  facts,  the  preference  must  be  given  to  the  latter, 
guistics  arc,  ncTer^eleas,  most  precious  auxiliaries  of  anthropology 
but  the  fumished  information  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a  decree. 
The  results  of  philology  are  positive;  tbey  even  possess  a  degree  of 
preciaion,  certainty,  and  simplicity  rarely  found  in  the  study  of  phy- 
steal  characters;  but  these  results  once  acquired  require  interpre- 
tation, which  the  anthropologist  only  is  able  to  give  with  any  cer- 
tainty. 

The  principle  of  the  subordination  of  characters  mtist  now  be 
extended  to  various  physical  characters.  They  are  not  all  of  equal 
importance,  nor  faave  all  of  them  the  same  degree  of  permanence ; 
but  this  degree  of  comparative  permanence  is  aa  yet  not  sufficiently 
determined  to  make  it  the  object  of  a  methodic  subordination.  It 
cannot  be  done  without  the  assumed  solution  of  a  number  of  contexted 
questions.  We  must  thus  confine  ourselves  to  consider  the  characters 
with  r^iard  to  their  own  importance.  Now,  whether  taking  a  purely 
BMlogtcal  or  a  physiological  stand-point,  we  are  authorised  to  rely  upon 
the  relative  characters  of  the  skeleton  of  the  head  as  more  important 
than  all  the  rest ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  laid.  Geofiroy  Saint- 
Hilure  bases  exclusively  upon  the  study  of  these  characters  tbo 
determination  of  the  four  grand  types  around  which  he  groups  all 
the  human  races,  distinguishing  after  these  the  secondary  characters, 
such  aa  the  colour  of  the  skin,  the  nature  and  implantation  of  the 
hair,  the  shape  of  the  nose,  the  direction  of  the  eyes,  etc.  {Itid. 
Geqfroy Saint'HUaire,  Sur  la  Clattijication  Anthropoloffique  et  tur  lea 
type*  prineipavx  du  genre  humain,  in  the  Memoira  de  la  Soeiiti 
d: AnthnpologU,  ioTiL  i,  p.  125-144.     Paris,  1880.     8vo.) 

There  now  remain  characters  of  a  different  order,  which  no  doubt 
are  connected  with  oi^anisation,  with  the  cerebral  constitution  of 
races,  but  must  not  be  confounded  with  organic  characters.  We  speak 
of  aptitudes  intellectual,  moral,  and  social  There  exist  races 
eminently  perfectible,  who  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  outstripping  all 
the  rest,  and  engendering  high  civilisation.  There  are,  again,  some 
who  have  never  taken  the  initiative  in  progress,  but  who  have 
accepted  or  adopted  it  by  imitation.  Others,  finally,  have  resisted 
all  the  efforts  made  to  rescue  them  from  a  savage  life,  thus  proving 
the  unequal  degree  ot  perfeelibitily  possessed  by  ^^^  various  races  of 
mankind.  A  character  so  important  as  this,  the  consequences  of 
which  irere  enormous  in  the  past  history  of  humanity,  as  they  must 
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h6  in  tho  fiitoire — ia  this  ohamcter  subordhmte  to  those  of  the  eyes, 
skin,  or  hair  1 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  replying,  yes.  Perfectibility  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  elements  in  the  study  of  races,  but  it  ia  impossible 
to  constitute  it  aa  element  of  claflsification,  Perfectibility  is  not  a 
simple  faculty,  it  ia  only  a  result,  being  a  manifestation  of  a  con- 
geries of  intellectual  faculties.  The  absence  of  perfectibility  does  not 
indicate  the  absence  of  these  faculties,  but  only  their  impotence  in  mas- 
tering the  inclinations  and  instincts  which  maintain  man  in  a  savage 
state;  and  according  to  external  circumstances,  difGculties  or  facilities 
of  existence,  mildness  or  rigour  of  the  climate,  more  or  less,  call  forth 
efforts  of  intelligence ;  so  will  people  of  the  mme  race,  and  consequently 
endowed  with  an  equal  degree  of  perfectibility,  manifest  the  latter 
in  a  manner  extremely  unequal.  An  infinite  mmiber  of  centuries 
have  elapsed  before  the  first  civilisation  of  humanity;  and  Egypt 
had  already  reached  a  high  degree  of  splendour,  whilst  tho 
whole  of  Europe  was  still  plunged  in  the  darkness  of  profound  bar- 
barism. Perfectibility,  although  inherent  in  the  primordial  organ- 
isation of  numbers  of  races,  may  thus  remain  latent  during  an 
indefinite  lapse  of  time  before  it  manifests  itself;  and  when  a  people 
presents  itself  before  us  in  the  most  abject  intellectual  and  social 
condition,  we  must  ask  ourselves  whether  this  people  is  really  re- 
fractory to  progress,  or  whether  it  only  requires  for  its  elevation  from 
a  savage  state  a  concurrence  of  favourable  circumstances.  The  solu- 
tion of  this  problem  is  not  always  possible.  There  are  cases  in 
which  the  past  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  leave  no  illusion  as  regards 
the  future.  Never  has  a  people  with  a  block  skin,  woolly  hair,  and  a 
prognathous  face,  Hpontaneously  arrived  at  civilisation.  The  African 
negroes,  which  are  far  from  occupying  the  last  rank  in  the  human 
series,  have  never  been  able  to  give  to  their  societies  the  stabihty 
which  is  the  essential  condition  of  progress,  and  there  has  never  been 
seen  a  government  uniting  into  nations  the  sa^-age  tribes  of  Austra- 
lians or  Pelqgianin  negroes  (or  Melanoaians).  But  by  the  side  of  these 
examples,  which  unfortunately  are  too  clear,  there  is  a  considerable 
number,  the  interpretation  of  which,  doubtful  now,  may  perhaps 
remain  doubtful  for  many  centuries  to  come.  Perfectibility  is,  there- 
fore, not  one  of  those  characters  which  necessarily  residt  from  the 
study  of  a  race.  It  should  occupy  a  large  place  in  the  study  of  the 
anthropologist ;  but  it  is  too  difficult  to  be  determined — it  is  con- 
nected with  elements  too  variable  and  too  complex  to  moke  it  inter- 
vene as  a  general  term  in  the  characteristics  of  races.  And  what  we 
say  of  the  ensemble  of  the  qualities  and  faculties  which  preside  at  the 
organisation  of  societies  and  tho  hirth  of  civilisations,  applies  more 
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strongly  to  special  induatrial,  political,  artiBtio,  literary,  ecicntifio, 
religious,  or  other  aptitudes,  when  determiiung  the  form  of  each 
civiliBation. 

In  the  preceding  eiposition,  by  descanting  on  the  method  and 
essential  principles  of  general  anthropology,  we  have  at  the  same 
time  glanced  at  or  indicated  a  great  mimber  of  questions  which  belong 
to  its  domain.  We  have  no  iatection  of  exhausting  our  enumeration 
of  the  subjects  of  study,  but  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  touch  upon  some 
which,  either  by  their  scientific  interest  or  their  practical  importance, 
deserve  particular  attention.  We  do  bo  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  concatenation  of  certain  anthropological  questions- 

The  investigation  of  origin,  taking  this  word  in  it«  absolute  sense, 
pcrtiUQS  not  to  science  ;  for  beyond  observed  facts,  beyond  more  re- 
mote Outs  discovered  by  way  of  induction,  and  still  more  remote  ones 
which  are  only  approached  by  hypothesis,  there  still  remain,  and  over 
will  remain,  primordial  facts  in  the  presence  of  which  hypothesis 
remains  dumb  and  powerless.  Scientific  research  in  such  cases, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  mind,  yields  its  place  to  philosophical 
doubts  or  to  faith.  The  Darwinian  hypothesis,  the  boldest  which  oan 
he  cited,  carries  back  the  problem  of  origin  to  the  apparition  of  tho 
first  monad ;  but  the  fact  of  the  liret  tran^tion  of  inoiganio  into 
oipmised  matter,  which  can  neither  be  esplained  nor  divined,  is 
beyond  the  extreme  limit  of  what  can  be  known,  for  it  is  only  a  play 
of  words  to  say  that  matter  has  the  property  of  organising  itself  when 
it  finds  itself  placed  in  &vourable  conditions. 

The  hypothesis  of  Darwin  on  the  origin  of  species  forma  no  essential 
put  of  anthropology,  yet  it  is  inseparable  from  the  research  concern- 
ing the  origin  of  man,  or  rather  the  human  type. 

Anthropology  proper  embraces,  in  the  history  of  the  globe,  only  tho 
human  period ;  and  the  first  question  that  presents  itself  ia  that  of 
the  antiquity  of  the  human  species.  The  time  is  past  when  the  age 
of  humanity  was  computed  by  years.  Man  has  left  traces  of  his 
existence,  marks  of  his  industry,  and  remains  of  bis  body  in  geolo- 
^cal  strata,  the  antiquity  of  which  is  beyond  computation.  He  has 
li?ed  in  epochs  when  the  Flora  and  Fauna  considerably  differed  from 
those  at  present  existing ;  he  was  the  contemporary  of  a  numl>er  of 
species  now  only  existii^  in  a  fossil  state  ;  and  whcsoever  has  formed 
an  idea  of  the  slowness  of  such  changes  effected  on  our  ^obo,  will 
easily  convince  himself  that  six  thousasd  years  constitute  but  a  short 
moment  in  the  life  of  humanity. 

Human  paleontology  enables  us  to  solve  in  a  decisive  manner  a 
problem  which  has  at  all  times  occupied  and  divided  the  mind.  Creeds 
«lircnd  amongftt  many  peoples,  represent  the  first  men  as  superior  in 
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strength,  beauty,  iutelligetice,  virttie,  to  their  degenerate  posterity, 
and  under  Tarious  names  oaaume  a  golden  age  of  the  dawn  of  humanity ; 
whilst  on  the  oontraiy  many  philosophers  look  upon  the  primitive  ages 
as  periods  of  profound  barbariBm  and  savagery.  The  latter  opinion 
irresistibly  flows  from  the  study  of  the  most  ancient  reUca  of  the 
existence  of  man.  What  mythology  has  called  the  golden  age  ia  now 
called  the  stone  age.  The  atone  age  is  that  long  and  dark  period  in 
which  the  use  of  metals  was  unknown.  The  first  men  lived  in 
small  wandering  tribes,  inhabiting  oaves,  and  possessing  no  other  arms 
than  ftagments  of  flint,  which  they  Imew  not  even  how  to  polish.  At 
a  period  infinitely  nearer  to  us  their  primitive  industry  became  gradu- 
ally more  perfect  They  learned  to  polish  flint  weapons,  and  fabricate 
rude  pottery,  t«  work  bones  of  the  stag  and  of  other  large  animals 
into  arms  or  other  implements.  The  use  of  metals  constitutes  a  second 
period.  Copper,  and  bronze  (an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin),  were  the  only 
metals  known  during  many  centuries,  constituting  the  Bronze  Age. 
Then  came  Iron,  a  metal  incomparably  more  powerful,  but  more  diffi- 
cult to  eitraot  and  to  work,  which  supplanted  the  former.  From 
the  period  of  the  Iron  Age,  man,  provided  with  irresistible  instru- 
ments, was  enabled  to  till  the  ground,  to  destroy  the  large  animals,  out 
down  the  forests,  build  cities,  and  form  nations.  That  hard  metal  which, 
in  the  language  of  the  ancient  poets,  symbolised  human  perversity, 
characterises,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  eyes  of  modem  science,  the  third 
age  of  industry,  security,  stability,  and  true  civilisation.  It  was  thus 
by  en  extremely  slow  progress  that  man  gradually  rose  from  a  savage 
to  a  barbarous  state — from  barbarism  to  civilisation.  This  evolution, 
the  different  phases  of  which  are  described  by  archieology  and  polieont- 
ology,  is  still  observed  in  inferior  or  less  advanced  races. 

The  antiquity  of  man  once  established,  the  obscurity  surrounding 
the  origin  of  humanity  becomes  still  deeper  as  we  penetrate  the  depth 
of  tima  Two  doctrines,  as  old  as  the  most  ancient  traditions,  are 
brought  here  &ce  to  face.  Many  peoples  of  antiquity  considered  them- 
selves as  offsprings  of  the  soil  which  bore  them,  and  rejected  all  idea 
of  parentage  with  foreign  races ;  others,  whose  belief  has  become  an 
article  of  faith  among  the  greatest  modem  nations,  make  the  wholo 
human  species  descend  from  a  ungle  pair.  These  two  doctrines, 
separated,  as  must  be  well  understood,  from  U&  theol<^cal  element, 
which  must  remain  foreign  to  scientific  research,  are  known  in  anthro- 
pology by  the  names  of  polygm^itm  and  numogenwm.  The  questions 
allied  with  them  ore  numerous  and  important  The  first  is  that  of 
ptrraanence  of  types,  of  which  we  have  already  said  a  few  words.  The 
problem  is  to  know  whether  the  external  modifications  produced  by 
the  action  of  the  media  may  induce  in  the  physical  characters  serious 
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and  definitive  changes,  and  whether,  in  consequenoe  of  Buch  changes, 
become  hereditai;,  tjpes  bo  difTering  as  the  Ethiopian  and  the  Cau- 
caaian  types  may  be  produced  in  peoples  deriTed  from  the  same 
Etock. 

This  question  of  the  origin  and  formation  of  races  comprises  a 
number  of  snbjects  which  we  shall  merely  enumerate.  The  historical 
doctunenta  not  always  poeaeasing  the  desirable  precision,  and  direct 
obeerration  being  impossible,  analogy  is  appealed  to,  and  documents 
are  borrowed  &om  zootechuica,  more  or  less  relative  to  the  natural  or 
artifioiat  formation  of  races  of  domestic  animals.  But  the  data  derived 
from  thia  study  can  only  be  applied  to  man  with  the  greatest  reserve, 
since  every  group  of  animals  can  be  subjected  to  particular  laws,  and 
because  the  methodic  choice  of  reproduction,  the  special  education  of 
the  products,  the  breeding  in  and  in,  and  the  determined  direction 
of  the  cr<»BingB  which  form  the  principal  means  of  zootechnics,  have 
evidently  never  been  applied  to  humanity,  whore  the  union  of  the 
sezea  is  never  directed  by  motives  of  this  kind.  The  study  of  the 
ooaditlons  under  which  this  union  ie  efTected  thus  acquLrea  great 
interest.  The  degree  of  resemblance  or  dissemblance  in  the  parents 
is,  indeed,  far  from  being  without  influence  on  the  results  of  the  gene- 
ration, and  the  two  extreme  cases  of  consanguine  imion  and  the  cross- 
ing of  individuals  belonging  to  different  races  deserve  to  be  carefully 
studied. 

Although  to  a  great  extent  removed  from  the  causes  which,  in 
domestic  animals,  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  new  races,  man  is  not 
lees  subject  to  influences  of  extremely  diflerent  and  powerful  media. 
He  is,  or  rather  behoves  himself  to  be,  a  cosmopolite.  He  bids  de- 
fiancfl  to  all  climates  where  other  men  can  live,  and  his  distant  coli> 
nies  constitute  real  experiments  of  which  science  must  study  the 
results;  The  action  of  a  new  climate  may  affect  the  health  of  the 
individual,  his  fecundity,  the  hciUth  of  his  offspring,  and  obstruct  the 
preservation  of  the  race.  But  when  the  race  resists  this  teat  without 
having  recourse  to  crossing,  does  it  preserve  its  primary  characters, 
or  does  it  experience  more  or  less  profound  traueformations  t 

The  social  influences  aro  not  less  deserving  attention.  To  cite  only 
one :  Who  can  deny  the  anthropological  importance  of  the  institution 
of  marriage  and  of  its  various  forms  1  The  promiscuousness  of  the 
sexes,  polygamy,  polyandry,  monogamy,  have  so  different  consequences 
as  regards  the  reciprocal  selection  of  die  parents,  and  the  physical, 
intellectual,  and  moral  education  of  the  children,  that  frequently  little 
more  is  required  to  understand  and  explain  the  destiny  of  a  race.  In 
the  normal  condition  of  things,  woman's  mission  is  not  merely  to 
brii^  forth  children  and  to  suckle  them,  but  to  attend  to  their  early 
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education,  whilst  the  father  mjist  provide  for  the  Bubsistenee  of  the 
familj.  Everything  that  affcctB  this  normal  order  neceBsarily  induces 
a  perturbance  iu  the  evolution  of  races,  and  hence  it  followa  that  the 
condition  of  women  in  society  must  be  most  carefully  studied  by  the 
anthropologist. 

The  influences  of  climatic  and  hygienic  conditions,  of  sexual  selec- 
tions and  the  social  state,  are  not  the  only  ones  which  may  erercise  a 
more  or  less  durable  action  on  the  ot^anisatiou  of  man.  Peculiar 
practices,  at  times  very  grotesque,  much  spread  among  a  great  num- 
ber of  peoples,  subject  certain  parts  of  the  body  to  more  less  serious 
deformations  and  mutilations.  Some,  as  tattooing,  ore  quite  super- 
ficial, forming,  so  to  speak,  the  national  costume.  Others,  as  circum- 
cision, piercing  the  ears,  lips,  or  uoso,  the  extraction  or  filing  of  the 
teeth,  the  amputation  of  a  phalanx  or  of  a  whole  finger,  the  con- 
stricture  of  the  chest,  the  compression  of  the  feet,  tlie  flattening 
of  the  nose,  the  ablation  of  a  testicle,  etc.,  alter  the  form  and  the 
functions  of  the  respective  organs  and  constitute  real  mutilations. 
Others,  finally,  the  most  serious  and  strangest  of  all,  affect  the  con- 
formation of  the  cranium  and  the  development  of  the  brain.  These 
various  manifestations  of  national  fancies,  more  than  once  sanctioned 
by  roligiouB  legislation,  are  not  confined  to  the  modification  of  accessory 
organs ;  they  extend  to  the  transformation  of  craniulogical  characters, 
characters  of  the  first  order  upon  which  the  distinction  of  types  is 
based.  We  may  therefore  say  that  to  a  certain  extent  thoy  change 
the  type  of  the  individual ;  and  if  a  whole  people  has  for  a  series  of 
generations  been  subjected  to  the  same  deformation,  it  may  be  diffi- 
cult to  detect  beneath  these  artificial  characters  the  natural  charao- 
ters  of  the  race. 

But  here  a  more  serious  and  more  general  question  presents  itself, 
that  of  bereditariness,  climate,  mode  of  life,  the  social  state,  mechanical 
mutilation  and  deformation,  may,  in  unequal  d^rees,  modify  the 
individual  without  resulting  in  a  modification  of  the  race.  Race 
is  not  merely  an  ensemble  of  individuals,  but  a  series  of  generations. 
Even  when  all  the  individuals  of  a  generation  present  a  common  cha- 
racter, is  this  character  not  that  of  the  race,  unless  it  is  naturally  trans- 
mitted to  their  progeny.  Consequently  a  race  can  only  be  considered 
OS  modified  when  the  new-bom  child,  without  having  been  subjected 
to  the  action  of  the  various  oircumstances  which  have  influenced  the 
parents,  already  bears  the  stamp  of  the  peculiarities  which  distinguish 
them,  or  at  least  ultimately  shows  these  peculiarities  as  a  consequence 
of  natural  development,  i.  e.  without  the  concurrence  of  circumstances 
which  have  engendered  them  in  previous  generations.  The  study  rf 
the  modifications  produced  in  man  by  the  action  of  media  cannot 
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eiplain  the  question  of  the  permanence  or  variation  of  type,  unless  it  is 
foIlowedupbjtheBtudyof  the  tawaand  tliepfaenomenaof  bereiiitaiiness. 
It  is  well  known  that  most  of  accidental  characters  are  not  hereditary. 
The  son  of  a  peasant,  tanned  by  the  sun,  is  aa  white  aa  the  son  of  the 
moat  delicate  citizen,  and  he  would  remain  so  were  he  not  to  follow  up 
Ilia  father's  profession.  The  sou  of  a  person  who  has  lost  a  Umb  by 
amputation  cornea  into  the  world  with  all  his  limba  ;  and  if  circum- 
cision is  still  practised  among  the  Jews,  it  is  simply  because  the  new- 
bora  children  have  not  inherited  the  peculiarity  from  thehr  fiitbera. 
But  these  are  local  modiScations,  lesions  or  alterations  of  organs, 
which  only  occupy  a  secondary  rank  in  the  functional  hierarchy;  and 
it  may  be  asked  if  the  changes  of  a  more  general  nature  affecting 
tbe  constitution  in  its  rmemhle,  or  only  an  essential  organ  like  the 
brain,  may  not  in  length  of  time,  at  the  end  of  a  number  of  genera- 
tions, make  part  of  the  oi^nism,  become  hereditary,  and  definitively 
alter  the  characters  of  the  race.  Thus  the  study  of  hereditariness, 
already  so  important  in  pathology,  acquires  a  still  greater  importance 
in  anthropology. 

Individual  spontaneous  variations,  which  differ  essentially  from 
accidental  or  acquired  variations  just  spoken  of,  may  be  transmitted 
for  several  generations,  and  by  profiting  of  these  spontaneous  varia- 
tions, by  coupling  animals  possessing  the  same  anomalies,  breeders 
fiwjuently  succeed  in  producing  new  races.  But  the  primitive  type, 
although  profoundly  modified  by  these  methodical  pcrturbancee,  does 
not  altogether  lose  ita  rights.  It  tends  to  re-catnbliah  itaelf  deapite 
the  laws  of  direct  hereditariness,  and  we  see  suddenly  appear  in  the 
new  race,  in  a  certain  number  of  individuals,  one  or  several  chara^tera 
which  do  not  exist  in  that  race,  and  which  altogether  or  partly 
reproduce  the  effaced  type  of  the  old  generations.  A  favitm,  that  ia, 
tbe  resemblance  to  an  ancestor  more  or  less  remote,  is  therefore 
engtiged  in  a  struggle  with  hereditariness,  properly  so  called  ;  and  if 
the  breeders  did  not  take  the  greatest  care  to  suppress  or  sterilise  the 
individuals  returning  to  the  primitive  type,  the  latter  might  finally 
abeorb  the  whole  race.  It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  it  is  easier  to 
make  races  than  to  preserve  them.  They  all  tend,  as  M.  Flourens 
eiprcfiscB  it,  "  to  immake  themselves  "  (4  ««  dlfairt),  that  ia  to  say, 
to  return  to  their  primitive  type.  This  tendency  not  only  exists  in 
races  obtained  by  selection,  but  in  races  obtained  by  crossing.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  produced  hybrids  may,  at  the  end  of  several  gonera- 
tiona,  return  all  at  once  to  the  type  of  either  of  the  mother  races. 
Bat  the  phenomena  of  atAviam  may  be  observed  in  the  human  species 
quite  as  well  as  in  domestic  animals  ;  so  that  the  problem  of  the  varia- 
bility of  type  is  not  solved,  if  it  were  stated  that  an  accidental-chanM- , 
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tor  is  transmitted  by  hereditarinesa.  It  would  atill  be  requisite  to 
investigate  whether  the  laws  of  atavism  do  not  reproduce  at  the  end 
of  sevN^  generations  the  ancient  type  nhioh  bad  momentarily  been 
altored.  This  is  sufficient  to  show  all  the  interest  which  attaches  to 
the  study  of  atavism. 

These  &re  the  chief  questions  which  general  anthropology  comprises 
within  its  domain.  We  have  preferentially  cited  such  as,  without 
distinction,  interest  all  men  of  science,  and  such  which  possess  a  special 
interest  for  the  physiologist  and  the  physician;  but  we  have  been 
obliged  to  pass  over  a  great  number,  in  order  not  to  lengthen  this 
article.  Tbe  reader  will  easily  fill  up  the  gap,  if  he  attends  to  the 
definition  we  have  given  of  general  anthropology,  or  to  that  other  leas 
rigorous  but,  perhaps  more  striking,  definition — ^etural  anthropology  u 
the  biology  of  the  human  tpeciei. 
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0?  the  various  branches  of  the  science  of  anthropology,  none,  except 
some  of  those  which  deal  with  prehistoric  man,  can  be  said  to  have 
been  originated  in  our  own  time,  but  several  have  received  a  develop- 
ment altogether  out  of  proportion  to  their  previous  condition.  Among 
these  is  craniology,  the  students  of  which  have  within  our  own  times 
found  it  necessary,  in  order  to  express  their  ideas  with  precision  and 
brevity,  to  coin  an  altogether  new  system  of  nomenclature,  an  intro- 
duction to  even  a  portion  of  which,  as  exhibited,  say,  in  Professor  Owen's 
note  to  Du  ChaWlii'a  Journey  to  Askango-lajid,  would  have  been  enough, 
one  would  think,  to  make  the  hair  of  the  venerable  Blumenbach  to  stand 
on  end.  The  heads  of  Blumenbach  and  Morton  adorn  the  title-cover  of 
each  decade  of  the  Crania  Britannia,  in  token,  we  suppose,  of  the  ad- 
miration entertained  by  the  accomplished  authors  of  the  work  for  the 
father  and  grandfather  of  their  science.  They  were  great  men,  and 
their  names  will  live  long;  but  the  present  generation  have  the 
advantage  of  standing  on  their  shoulders,  and  certainly  see  much 
further  than  th^  could.  Must  we  add,  that  the  prospect  unfolded 
to  them  remains  yet  misty  and  obscure  1  We  fear  so.  None  of  the 
great  generalisations  of  craniologiatB  appear  to  us  so  securely  fixed 

*  CVonto  Britantaea,  DAiMtatitmt  and  Dticripttonj  of  the  SkvXU  of  t\t 
Ahorisinal  and  Early  InhahilanU  of  llu  Bnti*}^  Iilandt,  tie.,  rte.  By  JoKph 
Barnard  Oavii,  M.D.,  F.S.A.,  etc.,  and  John  Thurnam,  M.D.,  F.E  C  P I^ 
F.8.A.,  etc    London :  1866-66.  ■  -   ■    • 
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that  men  may  safely  and  certainly  build  on  them.  Morton's  views 
on  the  Egyptian  and  American  skulls,  for  example,  though  ingenious 
and  striking,  are  still  as  doubtful  as  when  he  put  them  forth  ; 
Retzius's  claasificatioQ  has  been  shown  to  be  erroneous  in  many  par- 
ticulars, for  example,  in  the  glaring  instance  of  the  brachycephaly  of 
the  Germans,  whom  he  believed  to  be  long-heads;,  and  the  value  of  his 
very  basis  of  classification  is  impugned  mildly  by  Barnard  Davis,  and 
more  roundly  by  Professor  Owen ;  and  lastly.  Dr.  Thurnam's  beau- 
tiful hypothesis  of  longbarrow -longheads  has  not  convinced  even  his 
own  colleague. 

We  may  drag  the  ocean  of  phenomena  long  for  valuable  soienfific 
generalisations ;  but  if  our  net  is  of  the  right  mesh,  we  shall  surely  in 
the  end  make  captures  worth  striving  for.  The  question  is,  whether 
the  method  employed  by  our  authors  is  a  good  one,  or  is  the  beet 
available  1  We  think  it  ia  Through  years  of  patient  labour  Drs. 
Davis  and  Thumam  had  been  accumulating  the  stores  of  which  sam- 
ples are  presented  us  in  these  volumes,  copied  with  marvellous  exact- 
ness by  the  unerring  pencil  of  Ford.  Never  before,  certainly,  had 
representations  of  skulls  been  produced  that  could  vie,  in  beauty  and 
accuracy,  with  the  sixty  that  form  the  texta  on  which  the  authors  so 
lovmgly  and  learnedly  discourse.  Nor  do  we  think  that  any  of  the 
works  on  a  similar  plan  with  the  Crania  Britannica,  which  in  several 
countries  have  followed  and  been  as  it  were  engendered  by  it,  are 
oompaiable  with  it  in  this  respect,  nor  indeed  in  the  magnitude  of  the 
woi^  or  its  general  value;  though  such  volumes  as  those  of  Nicolucci, 
and  Ecker's  Crania  Germania  Meridio-Occidentalii,  and  those  of  some 
Swiss  anthropologists,  etc.,  ore  all  of  great  value  and  interest,  and 
too  little  known  and  studied  in  this  country. 

Certainly  the  interest  felt  among  us  in  anthropological  studies  and 
pursuits  increases  year  by  year.  Witness  the  long  and  ever-increasing 
lirt  of  fellows  of  our  society,  and  the  various  stages  of  the  warfare 
carried  on  at  the  meetings  of  the  British  Association  for  some  years 
past,  during  which  the  progress  of  enlightenment  and  public  interest 
in  the  subject  has  scarcely  ever  sustained  even  a  momentary  check. 
Who,  two  or  three  short  years  ago,  would  have  dreamed  of  an  An- 
thropological Congress  in  Dundee  1 

It  ifl  hard,  however,  and  tells  very  unfavourably  upon  our  progress, 
that  considerations  of  expense  hinder,  in  this  countiy  more  than  in 
most  others  that  boast  themselves  civilised,  the  pubhcation  of  works 
like  the  present  To  bring  out  a  costly  volume  by  subscription 
requires  an  immense  deal  of  trouble  on  the  part  of  author  or  friends 
to  secure  the  requisite  number  of  supporters ;  and  we  doubt  very 
much  whether  even  the  long  array  of  subscribers,  headed  with  the 
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names  of  imperial  and  ruyal  highnesses,  and  the  titles  of  metropolitan 
and  miiversit^  libraries,  can  have  saved  Dr.  Davis  harmloaa  in  the 
matter  of  expense  merely;  while  of  course  all  the  labour  of  many  years 
which  is  here  concentrated  and  condensed,  must  be  expected  to  go 
entirely  unrewarded,  save  by  the  scientific  reputation,  not  merely  Briti^ 
but  world-wide,  that  has  accrued  to  the  authors,  and  by  the  conscious- 
ncsa  of  having  made  a  donation  to  anthropology  the  like  of  which  she 
had  not  yet  received. 

The  book  furnishes  a  very  favourable  example  of  the  results  of  the 
method  of  hunting  science  in  couples,  which  is  much  more  practised 
abroad  than  in  England.  No  scientific  man,  or  member  of  the  medical 
profession,  would  have  any  difficulty  in  naming  dozens  of  iustauccs  in 
which  two  Savons  have  worked  together  amicably  and  with  reciprocal 
benefit  for  the  elucidation  of  some  obscure  deportment  of  their  science, 
or  for  the  publication  of  their  separate  investigations.  So  much  has 
this  been  the  custom  in  France,  but  still  more  in  Germany,  that  there 
are  numbers  of  names  familiar  to  us  as  household  words,  every  one  of 
which  cannot  be  pronounced  without  suggesting  that  of  a  collaborator, 
his  twin  in  reputation  now  and  for  ever.  Who  can  thmk  of  Bidder 
without  Schmidt,  or  of  Thenard  without  Gay-Lussoc  1  To  most  of 
us  Neubauer  is  inconceivable  without  Vogel,  and  Rilliet  without 
Barthez,  or  Beruutz  without  Goupil ;  and  finally,  it  was  but  the  other 
day  that  Fick  and  Wislicenus,  hke  a  double  star  rising  over  the 
Faulhom,  illuminated  the  field  of  food  chemistry. 

We  suppose  it  is  the  bristly  individuatism  of  our  countiymen  which 
hinders  them  &om  entering  into  similar  combinations,  for  nothing 
short  of  the  constantly  imminent  peril  involved  in  a  scramble  over 
the  Rocky  Uountaius,  or  a  sojourn  among  Ethiopian  despots  of  the 
TheodoruB  and  Kanirasi  types,  seems  capable  of  welding  together  per- 
manently a  couple  of  English  savans.  Much  honour,  therefore,  is 
surely  due  to  our  pair  of  authors,  who,  without  sacrificing  to  each 
other  their  independence  in  matters  of  doubt  and  opinion,  have  been 
able,  through  the  whole  course  of  a  joint  labour,  occupying  several 
years,  to  work  in  perfect  paiaUelism  of  purpose  and  esecution,  dove- 
tailing, so  to  speak,  the  results  of  their  separate  studies  and  obscrra- 
tious,  so  as  round  into  one  perfect  and  harmonious  whole  the  greatest 
work  of  modem  English,  perliaps  we  should  say  European,  anthropology. 

The  original  idea,  and  the  general  plan  and  responsibility  of  tlie 
work,  belong,  we  believe,  to  Dr.  Davis,  but  Dr.  Thumam  hod  formed 
a  separate  scheme  before  the  union  of  the  two.  The  descriptions  of 
the  skulls  are  due,  some  to  the  one,  some  to  the  other  anthropologist 
The  remainder  of  the  text  consists  of  nine  chapters,  of  whioli  the  fifth, 
which  is  by  &r  the  longest,  and  is  entitled  the  "  Historical  Ethno- 
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graphy  of  Briton,"  is  the  cootributioii  of  Dr.  Thumam.  It  contains 
an  elaborate,  learned,  and  beautifully  iUustroted  account  of  all  that 
b  known  of  the  earlier  inhabitants  of  Britain,  down  to  and  including 
the  Roman  period.  The  remaining  chapters  we  owe  to  Dr.  Davie. 
They  include,  bcaidce  some  shorter  and  less  important  ones,  a  very 
interesting  treatise  on  distortions  of  the  skull,  a  subject  well  known 
to  be  eminently  the  author's  own ;  an  ethnographical  sketch  of  the 
Buccesuve  populations  of  Britain,  and  a  somewhat  compressed  but 
valuable  account  of  the  distinctive  physictJ  and  moral  characteristics 
of  its  present  inhabitants,  embodying  not  only  his  own  obaervations 
but  those  of  numerous  other  anthropologists  and  naturalists  ia  various 
parts  of  the  country.  We  have  ah-eady  hinted  at  the  eiiatence  of 
certain  differences  of  opinion  between  the  authors.  These  in  no 
degree  impair  the  coherence  and  consistency  of  their  work,  in  which, 
however,  may  be  found  the  greater  part  of  the  evidence  which,  vari- 
ously interpreted,  has  served  as  the  foundation  of  the  theories  alluded 
to.  Dr.  Thumam'a  views  as  to  the  existence  of  successive  races  in 
the  so-called  Celtic  period,  of  which  the  earliest  was  short  in  stature, 
short-faced,  and  long-headed ;  and  the  second  tall,  large -featured, 
and  abort-headed,  have  been  made  fuUy  known  to  the  Fellows  of  the 
Anthropological  Society,  and  to  the  scientific  world  at  large,  by  his 
elaborate  papers  on  the  subject  in  the  Society's  Memwra.  We  believe 
be  adherca  to  the  theory  there  expressed,  which  has  been  strengthened 
to  some  extent  by  certain  of  the  Rev.  W.  Greenweli's  discoveries  in 
Yorkshire.  On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Davis  seems  to  remain  uncon- 
vinced of  its  truth,  attaching  much  greater  importance  than  his  col- 
league does  to  the  quasi -accidental  variations  of  the  form  of  the  skull 
that  occur  in  every  race,  as  well  as  to  the  influence  of  certain  causes 
of  distortion,  developmental,  nutritive,  or  posthumous.  And  Dr. 
Hunt's  discoveries  in  the  barrows  of  Dorsetshire  appear  to  atrengthen 
Dr.  Davis's  defensive  position.  With  respect  to  the  interesting  con- 
troversy afl  to  the  relative  proportions  of  Saxon  and  British  blood  in 
the  modem  English  nation,  on  which  so  much  light  has  been  recently 
thrown  by  Mr.  Pike,  these  volumes  supply  a  mine  of  information,  to 
be  found  chiefly  in  the  chapters  which  bear  the  mark  of  Dr.  Davis. 
On  the  whole,  we  should  say  that  he  attributes  more  importance  to 
the  Teutonic  blood-element  in  England  thau  Mr.  Pike  would  probably 
be  willins  to  allow. 

J.  B. 
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THE  EXTINCTION  OF  SLAVERY  IN  BRAZIL,  FROM  A 
PRACTICAL  POINT  OF  VIEW. 


Thib  important  social  question  has  for  many  yeara  occupied  the 
attention  of  all  practical  and  non-sensational  philanthropiiits  in  the 
growing  empire  of  Brazil,  and  it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  pre- 
sent, in  a  concise  fonn,  the  results  of  the  experience  of  Senhor  A,  M. 
Perdigao  Ualheiro,  a  gentleman  well  Imowu  in  that  country  as  an 
ardent  and  patriotic  statist  and  philosopher.  The  foUowing  letter  from 
Captain  E,  F.  Burton  characteristically  and  admirably  introduces  the 
subject,  and  renders  any  f\irther  remark  unnecessary. 

Writing  &om  Riode  Janeiro,  June  1st,  1S67,  Captain  Burton  says: 

"The  laugu^e  of  the  writer  is  that  of  a  man  who  has  deeply  studied 
the  subject  His  moderation  and  practical  wisdom,  qualities  not  often 
united  in  the  Latin  race,  contrast  strongly  with  the  violence  and  the 
ignorance  displayed  by  some  Anglo-Saxons.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
Brazilian,  like  the  '  Southerner,'  knows  the  negro,  and  justly  esteems 
him  as  a  elave.  The  Englishman,  so  wise  within  his  own  island,  and 
BO  strangely  unwise  out  of  it,  knows  nothing  of  Africans  except  by 
traditions  that  deceive  him;  can  know  nothing,  because  he  still  listens 
with  fond  fraternal  love  to  the  false  witness  of  missiunary  huinbuga ; 
and  will  know  nothing,  because  his  truly  national  complacency  and 
aelf-eateem,  not  unoften  degenerating  into  bull -headed  arrogance,  per- 
suade him  that  he  knows  cverytbiog. 

"  M.  Malheim,  curious  to  say,  has  not  dwelt  upon  the  moat  im- 
portant point  of  hie  subject,  namely,  the  natural  extinction  of  slavery 
in  BraziL  The  negro  death-rate  greatly  exceeds  the  birth-rate ;  the 
importation  is  definitively  at  an  end,  and  tiie  studies  of  the  last  two 
years  enable  me  to  assert  that,  taking  for  a  basis  the  present  ratio  of 
decrease,  the  servile  element  will  have  completely  disappeared  from 
the  southern  and  central  provinces  of  the  empire,  whilst  it  will  have 
been  reduced  to  a  minimum  in  the  northern  and  most  tropical  before 
A.D.  1887.  Upon  one  subject  M.  Mulheiro  and  I  join  issue.  The  Bra- 
silian  citizen  is,  as  a  rule,  humane  to  excess.  The  demoralising  pun- 
ishment of  the  loalk  and  the  gibbet  shock  the  national  sensibilities. 
The  question  is,  'Can  society,  in  the  present  state  of  the  empire,  be 
adequately  defended  without  flogging  and  putting  to  death  f 

"  I  beUeve  that  it  eon  not. 

"  Acknowled^ng  no  right  in  society  to  take  the  life  of  a  fellow- 
creature  except  absolutely  for  self-defence,  I  find  in  Bradl  that  man's 
life  and  property  are  not  safe  without  oiecution.  The  reformatories 
are  not  sutheiently  nmncrous,  the  gaols  are  uot  to  bo  trusted,  and 
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the  fri^tAil  murderB  here  oommitted  b;  the  headfltroug  and  half- 
reasoning  negro  are,  I  believe,  on  the  increaae,  and  the  murderers 
should  be  placed  bej^ad  the  power  of  repeatiog  their  eaonnitiea. 

"  At  the  same  time  I  blush,  as  an  Englishman,  to  see  the  backs  of 
our  free-bom  aoldiers  and  eailon  torn  by  the  laah,  and  the  hftTiging  of 
women  in  Great  Britun  is  one  of  those  aoandala  with  which  she  still 
edifies  the  world.  I  am,  however,  lapsing  into  an  essay.  £rgo,  adieu. 
— Vours,  etc,  R.  F.  Bubton," 

M.  Malheiro  addresses  himself  thus  to  the  editor  of  theJbmo^  do 
Commercio,  at  Uio  de  Janeiro,  the  13tb  April,  1867,  and  the  commu- 
nication is  published  in  the  number  of  the  17th  April  of  the  Bame 
year,  and  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Richard  Austin,  of  Rio,  for  both  the 
foregoing  letter  and  for  the  following  translation,  which  we  have, 
however,  slightly  compressed : — 

"  As  a  service  to  the  public,  and  a  special  favour  to  me,  I  will 
nquest  you  to  give  publicity  in  your  estimable  paper  to  the  following 
aiticle,  which  is  simply  an  abstract  uf  a  plan  which  I  have  elabo- 
rated and  drawn  up  on  the  important  question  now  occupying  the 
attention  of  the  country  and  its  government,  as  officially  declared  in 
the  reply  of  tfie  32iid  of  August  of  1866,  to  the  French  Abolition 
Society,  and  in  the  Diario  OJicial,  No.  98,  of  the  present  month.  I 
hope  not  to  be  accused  either  of  trifling,  exaggeration,  or  rashness. 

**  These  ideas  arc  the  result  of  a  conscientious  study  of  the  question, 
which  I  shall  hcrcailer  take  an  opportunity  of  enlarging  upon  in  Part 
III  of  my  Estny  on  Slavery  in  Brazil,  now  in  hand. 

"  The  question  of  slavery  amongst  us  is  one  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance and  the  most  intense  gravity,  for  it  not  only  afiects  private  in- 
terests deserving  of  every  consideration,  but  also  most  directly  the 
well-being  of  the  public  Labour,  above  all  field-labour,  is  almost 
exclusively  confined  to  the  slave  from  Pari  and  the  Anrnzon  up  to 
Rio  Grande  do  ijul,  and  from  Cape  St.  Agostinho  to  Cuiaba ;  even  in 
the  provinces,  where  slaves  are  becoming  scarce,  as  in  the  towns  and 
villages,  slave  labour  still  exists. 

"  The  slave  population  numbers  at  least  one  million  four  hundred 
thousand  individuals,  and  according  to  others  one  million  seven 
hundred  thousand  (Padre  Pompeai  Geography,  1864),  or  even  two 
million,  or  two  million  five  hundred  thousand  in  advanca  The  chief 
source  of  the  public  wealth,  the  most  important  element  of  support  to 
our  commerce,  the  culture  of  the  earth,  is  in  most  cases  effected  by 
the  slave.  Without  agricultural  productions  our  commerce  cannot 
even  be  muntained.  Manufacturing  industry,  the  nuunstay  of  other 
countries,  in  ours  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy. 

"  So  that  to  attack  sUvery,  to  transform  slave  labour  into  firee,  is  not 
only  completely  to  change  the  aspect  of  our  society  in  its  populous 
centres,  but  also,  and  principally  in  the  coimtry,  it  is  to  touch  our  chief 
source  of  production,  aud  consequently  of  public  and  private  wealth. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  sever  relations  between  master  and  slave, 
between  obedience  and  conunaud ;  it  is  to  destroy  the  existing  organ- 
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isation  of  those  social  oiroles,  the  basis  of  our  great  social  status, 
however  imperfect  that  organiBation  may  be  ;  while  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  its  transformstion  cannot  take  place  without  a  ahock  to  the  social 
status  which  will  recoil  upon  the  state.  Precipitate  measures  may 
produce  not  only  incalculable  dieorgatiisation,  but  also  dislocation  of 
public  order,  and  such  a  reform  involves  a  crisis  which  we  ought  to 
have  the  power  to  encounter ;  it  is  a  peaceful  revolution  in  favour  of 
the  real,  moral,  and  material  well-being  of  our  land.  As  emancipation 
must  and  will  take  place  (morally,  and  in  idea  the  public  mind  haa 
already  accomplished  it),  it  is  only  a  question  of  method  and  opportu- 
nity, which,  though  apparently  easy,  really  offeis  many  difficultica. 

"I.  Oppobtunit?. — Were  it  not  for  the  extremely  critical  circum- 
stances  in  which  the  war  with  Paraguay  has  placed  Brazil,  continuing 
as  it  does  to  drain  her  lives  and  finances,  the  matter  might  at  once  be 
brought  before  the  Legislative  Chambers,  and  the  Government  ought 
to  undertake  the  passiug  of  necessary  measures,  in  the  same  manner 
as  was  done  in  1850  in  reference  to  the  African  slave  trade.  As  long 
as  the  war  lasts,  however,  the  matter  should  not  be  taken  in  hand  by 
the  Legislature,  &om  a  consideration  of  the  consequences  which  might 
arise  to  the  prejudice  of  peace  and  public  order. 

"  Besides,  the  Government  should  have  at  its  disposal  an  armed  force 
capable  of  maintaining  peace  and  order,  and  of  protecting  the  inhabit- 
ants under  uertain  eventualities,  which,  for  the  present,  is  out  of  the 
question.  To  attempt  half  measures  would  be  worse  still,  inasmuch 
as  experience  has  taught  us  that  in  matters  of  this  nature  it  is  better 
either  to  let  them  alone  or  boldly  and  promptly  to  attack  them  with 
proper  remedies. 

"  In  the  meantime  measures  might  he  taken  to  facilitate  immigra- 
tion,* also  in  matters  relating  to  mixed  and  Catholic  marriages,  the 
concession  of  lauds,  extension  of  intercommunication,  and  other  correla- 
tive questions. 

"I  do  not  mean,  however,  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  should 
be  indefinitely  postponed.  This  is  no  longer  possible.  Indeed  we 
should  be  forced  into  granting  it  on  the  one  bond  by  the  opinion  of 
civilised  nations  and  the  ideas  of  tiie  age,  and  on  the  other  by  the 
country  itself;  in  fact,  it  may  be  forced  upon  us  without  liberty  of 
action  and  choice.  The  Legislature  and  the  Government  ought  to 
address  themselves  to  it  as  soon  as  the  war  is  over ;  peace  will  restore 
the  country  to  its  normal  condition;  and  although  the  financial  con- 
dition will  be  unfavourable  and  the  public  debt  enormously  increased, 
a  smiling  future  ia  to  be  hoped  for.  The  productive  powers  of  a  rich, 
young,  aud  vigorous  country  such  as  ours  should  not  he  despaired  of. 

"II.  Method. — This  very  delicate  and  complex  question  haa  been 
long  in  agitation.  In  the  Legislative  Assembly  various  projects  were 
offered  as  long  ago  as  1831,  and  again  in  1866,  regarding  the  national 
slaves,  and  those  being  private  property. 

"  Immediate  emancipation  is  absolutely  impossible  at  the  present 

•  This  ia  now  being  done — skilled  labouiera  and  small  capitalists  reoaiTing 
aid  in  variouH  waya  irum  the  Brazilian  Oovemmeut  in  the  purchoae  of  lands, 
etc.— Ed.  a.  B. 
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juncture,  nor  ia  it  even  proiimate,  because  the  great  number  of  sl&Tea 
existiug  among  us  prohibits  it.  It  would  involve  a  hasty  traoaition  of 
the  million,  or  nearly  two  milUona,  of  slaves,  from  slavery  into  freedom, 
to  the  obvious  injury  of  all  parties  of  the  State,  as  well  as  the  slaves 
themselves ;  public  safety  would  be  in  vet^  great  peril,  as  recent 
events  have  shown  in  European  colonies ;  while  the  occurrences 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  American  Union  should  be  a  Icasou  to 
us  to  guard  agnioBt  similar  errors.  Moreover,  the  pubUc  exchequer 
could  not  defray  such  a  sum ;  the  total,  estimating  the  slaves  at  one 
million  five  hundred  thousand  only,  and  at  800  mil  reis  (on  an  average) 
each,  would  amount  to  1,200,000,000  mil  reis,  or  £12,000,000  starling. 
Leaving  it  to  time  and  natural  causes,  as  some  advise,  the  slave 
having  a  tendency  to  disappear  by  death,  enfranchisement,  and  dispro- 
portion of  births,  would  be  equivalent  to  inaction  or  the  retention  of 
the  evil  without  providing  any  remedy. 

"These  extremes  have  a  pernicious  tendency.  A  combination  of 
direct  and  indirect  means,  therefore,  is  what  should  be  attempted  to 
bring  about  the  utter  extinction  of  slavery  in  Brazil.  To  do  this,  in 
the  first  place  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  from  history  and  the  pre- 
sent law  the  causes  of  slavery,  so  as  to  assail  it  from  its  origin.  From 
the  slave  trade  there  is  no  longer  anything  to  fear.  It  is  extinct 
(Report  of  Minutry  of  JuMtice  for  1866.) 

"  Birth  still  remains  a  legitimate  title,  since  it  is  so  constituted  by 
law,  and  in  my  opinion  is  the  only  legal  title  in  existence.  But  accord- 
ing to  statute  4,  cap  63,  by  many  held  to  be  still  in  force,  and  as  it  has 
been  decided  in  the  courts  of  the  empire,  the  revocation  of  ireedom 
for  ingratitude  on  the  part  of  the  freed  man  is  likewise  a  legal  title  ; 
yet  many,  and  I  among  these,  regard  the  statute  as  abrogated,  although 
not  actually  revoked. 

'•The  cardinal  principle,  the  comer-stone  of  reform,  would  bo  a 
proclamation  of  liberty  from  birth — in  other  words,  em^incipation  from 
the  womb,  as  maintained  by  me  in  a  discourse,  since  printed,  pro- 
nounced at  the  grand  Session  of  the  Institute  of  Brazilian  Advocates, 
September  7,  1863. 

"  And  there  should  be  an  implicit  declaration  also  to  the  effect  that 
statute  4,  cap.  63,  is  abrogated  ;  requisite,  in  order  to  avoid  a 
continuance  of  the  divergencies  of  opinion,  tlie  main  cause  of  the 
uncertainty  of  the  law,  and  very  prejudicial  to  reformation.  Nor  is 
this  all.  What  guarantee  ia  there  for  the  thus  free-born  ofispring  of 
slave  mothers  1  What  guarantee  regarding  existing  slaves  1  What 
complementary  measures  ought  to  be  adopted  1 

"  In  so  far  the  children  are  concerned  the  rule  should  be,  I  am  dis- 
posed to  urge,  that  which  guides  the  legislature  of  several  other 
states,  and  especially  the  American  Union,  viz.  that  they  be  allowed 
to  remain  with  their  mothers,  to  be  reared  and  educated  under  the 
protection  of  the  owners  of  the  latter ;  the  owners,  by  way  of  com- 
pensation, having  a  right  to  their  aervicea  gratuitously  until,  say,  they 
become  of  age,  when,  according  to  our  laws,  they  become  eligible  for 
all  the  duties  of  civil  life  and  minors  for  emancipation. 

"  Thus  all  things  would  bo  conciliated ;  the  humanity  and  chanty. 
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BO  characteristic  of  the  Brazilian,  would  be  vindioated ;  order  would  not 
be  disturbed,  nor' social  customs;  the  freeing  of  the  slave- woman's 
ofikpring,  to  be  reared  and  educated  hy  the  formor,  being  of  fVe- 
quent  occurrence,  even  without  reservation  as  to  their  services ;  the 
minors  wonld  thus  gradually  ba  fitting  themselves,  particularly  in 
country  districts,  for  free  labour,  thereby  warranting  the  expectation 
that  slave  labour  would,  by  this  method,  be  gradually  transformed 
into  free,  with  great  private  nnd  public  advantage. 

"  There  is  a  complicated  preliminary  question  to  be  solved  as  regards 
the  slaves  At  presont  existing  as  such,  in  spite  of  its  seeming  simptioity. 
la  it  desirable  that  a  definite  period  be  forthwith  fixed  for  their  ceasing 
to  be  slaves  1  or  should  the  question  be  reserved  for  ulterior  delibera- 
tion T  When  shall  that  period  commence)  whether  with  indemnity 
<x  without  t 

"  Since  the  end  to  be  attained  is  the  complete  extinction  of  slavery, 
it  would  seem  more  desirable  to  appoint  a  final  period,  similar  to  the 
determination  of  other  nations,  and  with  a  view,  moreover,  to  the  pre- 
vention of  abuses,  which  might  reaeonably  be  apprehended,  that  some 
individuals  would  bo  retained  ia  a  Ktate  of  slavery  who  were  l^ally 
free ;  and  because,  if  the  evil  of  slavery  ought  still  to  be  endured  for  a 
season,  upon  well-weighed  grounds  of  public  and  economic  order,  as 
well  as  out  of  regard  for  private  property,  this  same  public  good  (the 
5rBt  always  to  be  thought  of,  even  to  the  prejudice  of  private  interests), 
would  advocate  that  this  toleration  should  not  be  of  indefinitive  dura- 
tion ;  slavery  and  freedom  are  matters  repugnant  and  contradictory 
to  one  another. 

*'  But,  under  such  ctrcumstances,  when  should  this  event  or  period 
commence  1  Consistency  would  be  maintained  by  making  it  corre- 
spond with  that  fixed  upon  for  the  gratuitous  services  of  the  o^pring 
of  slaves  bora  free  according  to  law.  This  period,  however,  sliould  be 
a  solemn  one,  memorable  for  some  religious  event  of  great  importance, 
the  better  to  awaken  consciences,  and  in  a  marked  manner  to  signalise 
emancipation.  Thus  Christmas -day,  the  anniversary  of  all  that  is 
peculiarly  solemn  to  the  Christian  miud,  a  day  of  rejoicing  and 
festivity,  would  seem  a  suitable  one;  just  as  Christ  introduced  religi- 
ous and  moral  reform,  liberty,  civilisation,  and  advancement,  so  also 
the  anniversary  of  his  birth  should  bring  liberty  to  those  who  may  bo 
bom  on  such  a  day  ;  and  upon  that  same  day,  when  they  shall  have 
completed  their  twenty-finit  year,  those  might  be  freed  who  existed 
as  slaves. 

"  The  Jews  had  their  Sabbatic  year,  and  the  Jubilee,  in  which  slaves 
became  free.  For  the  Christian  it  should  be  the  Christian  year.  The 
Benedictine  Order  selected  the  3rd  of  March,  1866  (the  Invention  of 
the  Holy  Cross)  to  proclaim  free  the  offspring  of  the  slave-woman  of 
the  order  who  might  happen  to  be  bom  from  that  day  forward. 

"  It  is  my  opinion,  however,  and  one  which  I  formally  declared  in 
the  discourse  of  18G3,  to  which  I  have  had  occasion  to  refer,  that  it  is 
more  desirable  to  reserve  this  question;  tbe  present  condition  of  the 
empire  makes  this  advisable,  more  porticidarly  for  the  sake  of  order 
and  the  well-being  of  society.    The  postponement  of  this  decision  does 
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not  present  the  same  drawbacks  that  a  premature  measure  would, 
save  where  it  wan  purely  iUuBory. 

"  But,  in  the  event  of  a  definite  period  being  fixed  upon,  ought 
owners  to  be  oompensated  for  the  value  of  slaveB  which  they  may 
legally  hold  at  the  time  t  This  difficulty  has  cJready  been  suggested 
to  UB  by  his  Excellency  the  Viscount  de  Jequetiubonha,  in  the  Jomal 
dt  Commgrcio,  July  3,  and  August  14,  1866,  A  negative,  which  other- 
wise is  compatible  with  the  absolute  right  entirely  ignoring  this  pro- 
perty— the  slave — would  have  the  great  advantage  of  not  burdening 
the  public  exchequer  with  an  outlay  which  cannot  be  readily  estimated, 
and  consequently  of  not  taxing  the  finances  of  theState  by  the  augment- 
ation of  this  item,  when  its  debt  to-day,  owing  chiefly  to  the  war,  is 
much  greater.  But  inasmuch  as  the  slave  is  by  law  real  property,  it 
diould  be  respected  as  such ;  it  is  so  ordained  by  positive  right  itself, 
human  law,  the  only  power  by  virtue  of  which  slavery  exists.  Com- 
pensation is  therefore  an  act  of  justice  not  only  to  the  owner,  but  as 
affecting  third  parties,  particularly  where  slaves  may  be  hypothecated 
or  given  in  pledge  ;  or  at  least  it  is  beyond  doubt  a  matter  of  equity, 
since  it  is  a  property  held  and  subject  to  negotiation  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  law, 

"  Having  disposed  of  these  capital  questions,  further  measures 
should  be  taken  to  facilitate  emancipation  by  indirect  means  as  well  as 
to  better  the  condition  of  the  slaves,  and  in  like  manner  to  regulate  the 
new  relations  naturally  emanating  from  those  new  arrangements.  Thus : 

"  The  object  being  to  facilitate  manumission,  it  were  desirable 
— 1st.  To  secure  to  the  slave  his  profits — that  is,  what  he  gains  In- 
timately for  himself  by  his  industry  for  the  benefit  of  his  owner  or  a 
third  l^rty,  or  fortuitously,  and  being  allowed  to  ransom  himself  by 
this  means.  2nd.  By  allowing  the  slave,  when  ho  has  to  beeeparated 
or  sold  through  force  of  circumstances,  to  ransom  liimself  or  be  ran- 
somed by  another  by  valuation  3rd,  By  proolainaing  fVee  all  slaves 
left  by  issue,  the  effects  of  defuncts  and  absentees,  and  unclaimed  slaves, 
wherever  there  is  not  a  purchaser,  which  happens,  as  a  rule,  from  their 
being,  in  such  cases,  old,  infirm,  unable  to  work  (as  facts  prove),  and 
therefore  worthy  objects  of  such  a  boon,  the  owners  or  heirs  not 
having  any  right  to  make  claims  for  compensation.  4th.  Such  as  are 
abandoned  by  their  masters  as  infirm  and  unable  to  work  should  also 
be  proclaimed  free  ;  the  owners,  however,  when  known,  being  obliged 
to  support  them,  or  pay  for  their  support,  provided  they  can  afford  it. 
5th.  Freedom  to  be  granted  gratuitously  to  the  slave  who  renders 
valuable  services  to  his  owner,  or  any  member  of  his  fannily,  such  Eta 
saving  life,  rearing  his  offspring,  and  the  like,  6th,  Freedom  to  be 
granted  by  means  of  compensation  to  the  owner  for  meritorious  ser- 
vices rendered  to  third  parties,  and,  above  all,  to  the  State  and  to 
religion.  7th.  Freedom  to  be  secured  to  the  slave  who,  with  the 
direct  consent,  or  even  tacit  acquiescence  of  his  owner,  contracts 
marriage  with  a  tree  person,  or  who  estabhshes  and  conducts  himself 
as  free  in  any  branch  of  industry,  profession,  or  even  pubho  service. 
Sth.  In  like  manner  to  the  slave  who  may  be  seriously  injiu^  by 
his  master,  or  his  wife  or  children,  including  the  offence  defi^^,4^. 
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Article  219  of  the  Crunioiil  Code.  9th.  That  a  married  freedman,  or 
any  one  in  his  behalf,  maj  ransom  a  married  slave  and  her  offspring ; 
it  is  the  protection  of  the  family  status. 

"  These  measures  woiUd  combine  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
slave,  ■while  they  indirectly  promoted  emancipation.  But  it  would  be 
dewrable  to  adopt  further  steps  for  the  same  object,  such  as — let. 
To  prohibitthe  separation  of  husband  and  wife  and  offspring  under  age, 
thereby  recc^ising  family  rights,  enabling  them  to  transfer  their 
^milies  when  they  become  free  into  the  society  of  the  free.  2ud.  To 
prohibit  the  sale  of  alav^  by  private  or  public  auction,  it  being  a  de- 
grading cnstom,  and  offensive  to  public  morality,  3rd.  To  prevent 
slaves  being  ill-treated  by  their  owners,  whether  morally  or  physically, 
and  to  endeavour  to  promote  humanity  towards  them.  4th,  To  re- 
form the  penal  law  and  criminal  process,  abolishing  flogging,  irons,  . 
and  capital  punishment.  5th.  To  grant  them  access  to  preparatory 
schools ;  it  is  desirable  they  should  receive  a  certain  amount  of  educa- 
tion, religious  and  secular.  6th.  To  permit  slaves  to  hold  property, 
with  a  view  to  their  not  only  being  able  to  emancipate  themselves,  but 
to  create  a  taste  for  labour.  7th.  To  do  away  with  mortgages  and 
embargoes  upon  slave  property,  excepting  in  agricultural  establish- 
ments. 8th,  To  encourage  marriage,  the  oripn  and  basis  of  the  social 
Btate. 

"  As  to  slaves  belonging  to  the  nation,  and  to  convents  and  fratcr- 
nitiee,  they  ought  to  be  emancipated  forthwith,  but  disposed  of  suit- 
ably, measures  being  taken  to  guard  against  injurious  consequences. 
It  is  unbecoming  the  national  dignity  to  own  daves.  Kvery  inhabi- 
tant of  a  free  coimtry  ought  himself  to  be  free. 

"  It  is  yet  more  unliecoming  and  unchristian  that  religious  orders 
should  hold  human  beings  in  slavery,  and  even  live  by  the  sweat  and 
labour  of  the  slave !  It  is  contrary  to  every  precept  of  the  Divine 
Redeemer,  and  contrary  also  to  the  solemn  protestations  of  the  pro- 
fession. This  emancipation  ought  to  be  effected  without  compensa- 
tion. The  State  has  an  absolute  control  over  the  whole  property  of 
the  fraternities.  These  might  be  settled  on  the  lands  to  which  they 
pertain,  or  on  others  to  be  assigned  them,  thus  forming  colonies,  or 
else  distributed  among  the  already  existing  colonies,  especially  the 
military ;  they  might  be  also  adapted  to  other  modes  of  employment 
in  conformity  with  their  capabilities  and  taste, 

"Further  precautionary  measures  would  be  necessary,  such  ae — 
Ist.  A  summary  process  in  the  civil  courts  for  questions  respecting 
slaves  and  freed.  2nd.  Exemption  from  costs  as  regards  themselves,  aa 
they  already  are  from  stamp  duty,  '  derima,'  and  other  similar  taxes. 
3rd.  The  protection  and  co-operation  of  the  public  authorities  in 
securing  their  rights  to  them,  and  in  watching  zealously  over  those 
rights,  4th.  In  all  such  matters  to  dispense  to  slaves  and  free  the 
utmost  amount  of  equity  and  justice,  5th.  Reformation  of  the  laws 
relating  to  location  of  service,  adjusting  these  to  their  new  wants. 
6th,  Police  measures — above  all,  correctional  police — to  take  sum- 
mary notice  of  matters  not  strictly  pertaining  to  criminal  law.  7th, 
Amplification  of  the  1 79th  Article  of  the  Criminal  Code,  end  special 
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jadgment  for  tbo  cose,  with  a  view  to  avoiding  the  evil  and  piiniBhing 
it  effectively.  8th.  To  declare  the  free  eligible  for  pubUc  service,  the 
usual  and  ordiDoiy  conditiosa  heing  fulfilled,  with  the  sole  exception 
of  the  restrictions  laid  down  according  to  the  constitution  of  ths 
empire. 

"  To  these  might  be  added  the  apportionment  forthwith  for  pur- 
poses of  redemption  by  the  State,  all  taiea  originating  from  slavery 
itself,  such  as  the  annual  tax  of  the  '  matriaila,'  the  *  miea-riia,'  the 
'  dtsima,'  those  derived  from  heritage  and  legacy,  and  from  the  pn>- 
GCBs  of  qualifying  heirs  when  treating  of  slaves,  the  tax  on  registra- 
tion of  dowries  in  slaves  and  others,  by  that  m&ans  organising  an 
emancipation  fund,  to  be  appKed  according  to  the  judicious  decision  of 
Government. 

"  Such  are,  in  my  opinion,  the  principal  precautionary  steps.  These 
meaaurea  of  legislation  would  be  suitably  developed  in  the  regulations 
and  instructions,  which  would  reader  Uie  whole  scheme  of  emancipa- 
tion complete,  and  would  establish  the  beat  practical  method  of 
attaining  these  great  objects 

"  Recapitulated,  this  plan  would  comprise  the  following  recom- 
mendatioos: — Ist  The  immediate  abolition  of  the  propagation  of 
slavery ;  the  increase  of  the  class  of  freedmen,  even  though  tbey 
emerge  from  the  servile  class.  2nd.  Organising  the  faroily  status  in 
that  class,  wherein  slavery  had  entirely  destroyed  it  3rd.  Creating 
in  them  a  fondness  for  labour  for  themselves,  and  restoring  to  them 
the  right  of  property  and  other  rights.  4th.  The  moral  and  rehgioua 
education  of  these  beings.  5th.  Protecting  the  slave  and  the  freed,  the 
owners  and  society.  6th.  The  averting  of  a  sudden  and  imexpected 
scheme  of  emancipation.  7th.  The  reclaiming  of  the  slaves  themselvefl 
and  the  &eed,  for  their  own  good  and  that  of  society,  and  the  gradual 
transformation  of  slave  labour  into  free.  8th.  No  disorganisation  of  the 
existing  system  of  labour,  especially  agricultural  labour,  and  thus  the 
averting  of  an  economic  catastrophe,  which  otherwise  might  happen. 
Sth.  The  not  burdening  the  exchequer  with  compensation  for  a  forced 
and  sudden  emancipation,  yet  without  impeding  emancipation,  but 
only  rendering  it  more  gradual.  10th,  Thus  ensuring  for  the  country 
a  future  full  of  promise  and  worthy  of  the  age,  exalting  it  in  its 
own  estimation  in  the  opinion  of  the  world  at  large,  and  in  that  of 
posterity." 

At  a  time  when  the  whole  question  is  forcing  itself  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  statesmen  in  all  parts  of  the  world  where  the  institution  has 
existed,  Uiis  scheme  of  gradual  emancipation  merits  the  utmost  oon- 
uderation  of  all  who  desire  the  well-being  of  man. 
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PHYSIO- ANTHROPOLOGY  AT  EDINBURGH. 


Thk  paper  read  last  Sesuon  by  Dr.  Hunt  on  Phyaio-Anthropology, 
before  the  Anthropological  Society  of  London,  haa  created  considerable 
excitement  among  the  phrenologists  in  TOrious  parts  of  the  country, 
and  among  the  varlouB  Bssociations  for  that  branch  of  inquiry.  The 
Edinburgh  Phrenological  Association  has  chosen  to  make  some  further 
demonstration  of  opinion  oa  the  paper,  as  wUI  be  seen  by  the  following 
discussion  which  took  place  at  the  annual  social  meeting  of  the  21st 
October,  1867.  After  the  ordinary  business  of  the  meeting  had  been 
disposed  of,  the  President  (Mr.  A.  Reid)  stated  that  Dr.  Hunt's  paper 
was  being  caroliilly  oonaidered  and  discussed  at  the  ordinary  meetings 
of  the  Association,  and  remarked  that  it  would  have  been  gratifying 
to  the  members  of  the  Association  if  they  could  have  had  Dr.  Hitnt 
presentat  these  dtscussions,  as  they  then  could  have  asked  him  to  define 
himself  more  satisfactorily  than  he  had  done  in  his  paper,  and  to  cause 
him  toholdbyblowinghot  orcold,  but  not  both,  od  the  "bastard  science 
of  phrenology,"  as  Dr.  Hunt  has  styled  it  in  his  address  at  Dundee. 

Ur.  J.  W.  Jackson,  F.A.S.L.,  then  said  that  he  had  more  than 
ordinary  pleasure  in  addressing  the  meeting  on  that  occasion,  inas- 
much as  he  had  noticed  that  a  general  misconception  seemed  to 
prevail  upon  the  tendency  of  Dr.  Hunt's  paper.  It  was  one  <rf  the 
most  important  events  in  the  history  of  phrenology  that  it  had  thus 
been  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  Anthropological  Society  of  Lou- 
don. The  speaker  trusted  to  remove  the  adverse  impression  which 
appeared  to  exist  on  this  subject.  He  would,  however,  not  derange 
the  order  of  the  remarks  he  intended  to  make  on  the  history  and 
prospects  of  phrenology.  He  would  proceed  to  make  a  few  observa- 
tions on  the  errors  of  their  predeoessora,  and  on  the  manner  in  which 
their  deficiencies  may  be  supplemented,  and  add  to  the  list  of  their 
discoveries  by  an  employment  of  clearer  views  and  renewed  enei^. 
First,  it  was  to  be  admitted  that  from  the  absolutely  inductive  method 
in  which  the  several  organs  now  constituting  the  phrenological  chart  were 
disoorvered,  by  a  most  careful  comparison  of  character  with  cranial  con- 
tour, extending  over  many  hundred  individual  instances,  it  was  almost 
unavoidable  that  Gall  and  his  immediate  followers  should  be  organolo- 
gista,  thus  exaggerating  the  importance  of  particular  oreana,  recarded 
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Bepamtely,  and  proportionately  undervaluing  the  grander  outlines  of 
cnuiial  contour.  In  accordance  with  the  materialiHtic  spirit  of  the 
age  in  which  they  lived,  they  assi^ed  too  much  importance  to  quantity 
while  disregarding  quality.  They  continually  rang  changes  on  size  of 
organs  and  volume  of  brain,  while  temperament  was  spoken  of  rather 
incidentally,  till  at  length  it  came  to  pass  that  large  heada  were  re- 
garded  practically  as  the  test  of  superior  endowment.  Cerebral  develop- 
ment was  also  regarded  as  almost  the  sole  index  of  character,  and 
cwnsequestly  they  underestimated  the  significance  of  the  remaning 
portiona  of  the  organism.  They  were  but  imperfectly  aware  of  the 
importance  of  respiration,  alimentation,  and  locomotion  to  effective 
cerebration,  and  hence  were  not  suSoiently  careful  in  their  obeervtb- 
tion  of  the  chest,  the  abdomen,  the  limbs,  and  the  extremities.  They 
did  not  Buificiently  understand  that  the  oiganiam  is  a  structure  integer, 
and  not  a  mere  ooageries  of  isolated  oigans  and  independent  functions. 
These  errors  marked  the  progress  from  ignorance  to  knowledge.  After 
a  pause  uf  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  phrenolc^  has  entered  upon 
its  second  phase  of  development,  and  the  original  founders  of  the 
science  have  lost  much  of  their  hold  upon  the  reverence  of  the  men  of 
the  present  age.  The  speaker  then  urged  on  the  meeting  the  necessity 
uf  looking  to  the  future  rather  than  to  the  past,  so  as  to  prepare  for  the 
demands  modem  science  is  likely  to  make  upon  professors  of  phreno- 
logy. It  was  necessary  to  cease  being  only  cerebral  physiologists. 
Physiognomy  must  be  studied,  a  bipolar  relation  between  head  and 
face  being  admitted,  the  functional  activity  of  the  former  being  often 
predicable  &om  the  predominant  expression  of  the  latter.  Tempera- 
ment should  be  studied  in  connection  with  anatomy  and  physiology, 
to  leam  their  reaction  on  cerebration.  The  brain  must  also  be  studied 
pathologically,  as  to  quantity,  quality,  and  contour.  This  would 
supply  a  new  chapter  to  medical  science,  supply  the  physician  with  data 
hitherto  unknown  for  estimating  constitutional  tendencies.  It  was  de- 
sirable to  advance  from  human  to  comparative  phrenology  by  a  care- 
ful comparison  of  the  brains  of  brutes  with  their  known  habits  and 
instincts.  This  should  extend  from  the  simplest  radiate,  through  the 
moUusca,  articulata,  and  vertebrata,  up  to  man.  The  vertebrata 
would  prob^Iy  be  found  the  moat  interesting,  and  among  these  the 
mammalia,  OS  nearest  to  man ;  but  the  lower  divisions  should  not 
be  neglected ;  as  in  the  articulata,  for  instance,  we  find  the  ant  and 
the  bee,  with  whom  blind  instinct  assumes  the  form  of  high  intelli- 
gence. In  such  an  inquiry  it  is  most  important  to  take  into  consider- 
ation the  racial  diversities  of  man,  and  by  a  careful  comparison  of  these 
different  types  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  conditions  which  deter- 
mine their  respective  places  in  the  scale  of  rational  being.     In  this 
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phrsaoIogiBts  would  be  aided  by  a  atudy  of  those  grander  divisione  of 
the  nearly  allied  Mannnalia,  termed  by  Professoi  Owen  LjpuxpAaia 
(amal) -brined),  Fiuch  as  kangaroo  ;  Lwencephala  (amooth-bruDed), 
sach  as  sloth ;  Qyreneephala  (convoluted  brain),  such  as  ape,  lion, 
dog,  elephant — approaching  so  nearly,  yet  difTering  eo  widely,  fixmi 
the  ArebetteejAala  (governing  brain),  whereof  the  only  existing  ex- 
amples are  the  various  races  of  man.  Without  inaistjng  on  the  truth 
of  a  suggestion  already  &miliar  to  some  present,  that  man,  as  the 
aerial  type  of  these  quadrupedal  niamtoalia,  must  ultimately  produce 
profoundly  correlative  orders,  species,  and  genera,  whereof  existing 
races  and  varieties  are  the  germal  beginning,  and  contemplating  the 
mammal  brutes  as  simply  the  type  of  sentient  being  most  nearly 
allied  to  man,  we  may  be  sure  that  a  carefully-conducted  study  of  tbeir 
babita  and  instincts,  as  compared  with  the  simplicity  or  complexity  of 
their  cerebral  structures,  cannot  &ii  to  throw  considerable  light  on 
the  capabilitiea  of  the  various  races  of  man.  The  speaker  specially 
commended  for  study  those  animals  susceptible  of  domesticatioa 
Their  anatomical  and  physiological  specialities  should  be  compared 
with  those  of  the  wild  and  irreclaimable  varieties  and  species ;  and  do 
these  spccialitiea  throw  any  light  on  corresponding  aptitudes  and  in- 
aptitudes in  their  human  correlates  t 

From  this  it  would  at  once  be  seen  what  vast  provinces  of  inquiry 
await  investigation  beyond  that  narrow  round  of  rec<^iBed  organology 
and  temperament  which  pbrenolt^ista  have  been  so  contentedly  tread- 
ing for  the  last  quarter  of  a  oentuiy ;  that  is,  since  he,  whoso  labouiB 
we  have  now  met  to  commemorate,  had  passed  the  meridian  of  his 
powers.  And  here  (said  the  speaker),  were  George  Combe  once  more 
among  us — clear-headed,  vigorous,  expansive,  and  receptive,  as  he  was 
at  five-and -thirty,  he  would  be  more  dissatisfied  than  any  man  in  this 
assembly  with  the  fossilised  condition  of  existing  phrenology,  and 
would  apply  himself  with  all  the  victorious  force  and  unwearied 
assiduity  of  the  olden  time,  to  enlarge  the  boundary  of  its  investiga- 
tions, and  to  place  it  abreast  with  the  wide  aims  and  profound  views 
of  contemporary  science.  And  this  brings  me  to  our  present  position 
and  the  duties  ariung  from  it,  more  immediately  in  relation  to  the 
recent  discuaeioa  on  physio-anthropology  during  the  last  Session  of 
tho  Anthropol<^cal  Society  of  London.  This  discussion,  as  already 
remarked,  inaugurates  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  phrenology.  It 
places  it  once  more  in  the  list  of  living  sciences,  and  as  a  necessary 
accompaniment  of  this  new  position,  our  time-honoured  conclusions 
are  questioaed  and  our  traditional  ideas  are  disturbed.  Some  here 
are  vciy  indignant  at  the  intimation  that  phrenology  is  based  on 
unfounded  assumptions,  derived  from  the  older  sjBtems  of  mental 
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phiioeophy,  which  preceded,  it.  But,  coatemplated  irgm  the  stand- 
point of  poaitiTiam,  such  a  ooncluBiou  is  unavoidable.  So  viewed, 
phrenology  is  still  very  largely  Id  its  metaphysical  stage,  and  would 
be  defined  by  a  rigid  follower  of  Comte  as  a  philosophy  rather  than  a 
science.  Now,  it  is  uot  necessary  to  be  angry  at  this.  Positivism, 
which  may  be  defined  aa  induction  in  its  ultimates,  was  unknown  in 
the  earlier  days  of  Mr.  Combe,  and  was,  of  course,  never  dreuned  of 
by  Gall  and  Spursheim.  Its  severity  would  have  astonished  Newton, 
and  probably  appalled  Bacon  himself.  It  inaugurates  the  reign  of 
&cta  as  opposed  to  that  of  ideas ;  and,  left  to  itself,  would  probably 
enthrone  the  concrete  on  the  ruins  of  the  abstract.  In  the  logic  of 
events,  its  advent  was  unavoidable.  Its  apostles  are  worthy  of  aU 
honour,  for  it  is  their  vocation  to  work  at  the  foundations  of  know- 
ledge ;  to  see  that  these  aro  trustworthy  and  secura  Their  business 
is  to  look  to  the  stability  of  the  edifice  of  science,  by  the  exclusion  of 
all  unsouod  blocks  from  its  atruoture,  and  by  insisting  on  the  most 
rigid  adherence  to  the  plan  of  induction  in  the  process  of  its  edifica- 
tion. Phrenology,  sutgected  to  their  ordeal,  will  emerge  with  its 
facts  confirmed  and  its  hypotheses  destroyed. 

Again,  some  seem  astonished  that  our  anthropological  fiiends  should 
speak  of  reinvestigating  the  entire  subject  of  cerebral  structure  and 
functions,  de  7>ovo,  as  if  nothing  certain  had  yet  been  ascertained  as  to 
the  relation  of  the  latter  to  the  former.  But  why  should  we  be 
oETended  at  a  proposal  which,  if  honestly  carried  out,  can  only  even- 
tuate in  the  establishment,  on  a  yet  firmer  basis,  of  those  great  truths 
whereof  we  have  been  for  so  many  years  the  despised  witneeeesl 
Wmild  anyastronomer  object  to  a  society  of  distinguished  men  deter- 
mining to  repeat  the  observations  and  verify  the  calculations  on  which 
his  science  professes  to  be  based  1  It  is  the  same  with  the  chemist  and 
electrician.  These  gentlemen  know  that  a  reinvestigation  of  their 
accepted  facta  can  only  eventuate  in  their  confirmation.  And  is  there 
any  reason  why  we  should  be  animated  by  less  confidonoe,  or  mora 
alarmed  by  such  icunoolastic  zeal  on  the  part  of  our  new  converts! 
If  I  have  interpreted  our  attitude  aright,  during  the  many  long  years 
of  patient  expectancy  in  which  we  have  waited  for  such  an  event  as 
the  present,  we  have  desired  and  conrted  rather  than  feared  a  thorough 
and  searching  investigation  of  the  facts  and  principles  of  phrenology, 
feeling  assured  that  in  all  its  main  fiicts  and  grander  conclusions,  it 
would  emerge  unscathed  fh>m  the  process. 

And,  lastly,  some  of  you  seem  offended  at  the  contemplated  change 
of  terminology,  more  especially  the  disuse  of  the  term  phrenology. 
But  on  this  subject  I  think  we  may  remain  comparatively  ea^,  as, 
nnleas  our  friends  the  anthropologists  succeed  in  founding  an  entirely 
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new  scheme  of  cerebral  physiology,  it  is  Dot  Hkely  tliey  will  prevail 
in  imposing  a  new  nomenctature  on  a  province  of  inquiry,  where  they 
are  as  yet  utter  strangers,  and  wherein  their  labours  will,  as  we  appre- 
hend, eventuate  not  in  the  discovery  of  fundamental  laws,  but  at 
most  in  the  addition  of  corroborative  and  supplenientaiy  facte.  This, 
however,  is  a  qnestion,  the  consideration  of  which  may  well  be  post- 
poned to  a  future  occasion,  when  we  as  phrenologists  shall  doubtless 
be  parties  to  the  settlement 

This  brings  nie  to  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  and  to  the  object 
which  I  consider  of  more  importance  than  anything  yet  touched  upon. 
I  allude  to  the  possible  union  of  phrenologists  and  anthropologists,  if 
not  in  one  society,  then  at  least  as  closely  allied  and  intimately  asso- 
ciated bodies,  avowedly  devoted  to  the  same  grand  object,  namely, 
the  science  of  man,  pursued,  not  in  subjection  to  traditional  idea^ 
but  in  strict  obedience  to  the  teachings  of  nature. 

Of  this  science,  phrenology,  or  cerebral  physiology,  or  physio-anthro- 
pology, constitutes  a  most  important  province,  and  I  trust,  therefore, 
that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  eveiy  uithropologist  will  also  be 
a  student  of  phrenology,  and  when,  conversely,  every  phrenologist 
will  feel  an  enlightened  mtereet  in  the  progress  of  that  yet  larger  and 
more  comprehensive  branch  of  knowledge  which  we  term  anthropology. 
And  it  is  as  a  step  in  this  direction  that  we  should  rejoice  at  the  recent 
discussion  in  London,  inaugtirated  by  the  manly  and  fearless  address 
of  Dr.  Hunt,  who  has  thus  doubtless  initiated  a  movement  which  can- 
not fiul  ta  be  productive  of  the  most  important  results  to  the  science  of 
man. 

After  some  further  discussion,  the  meeting  then  ac^oumed. 

At  a  subsequent  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Association,  held  on  the 
30th  October,  1807,  the  President,  Mr.  A.  Beid,  made  the  foUowing 
observations : — 

It  is  stated  by  some  authorities  that  human  society  passes  through 
three  phases — the  theological,  the  moral,  and  the  intellectual.  With- 
out holding  myself  responsible  for  the  order  of  sequence,  I  think  1 
am  quite  right  in  believing  that  the  present  age  is  passing  through 
the  intellectual  phase.  Machinery  has  been  improved  by  intellect, 
and  we  can  br  steam  go  as  for  in  an  hour  now  as  formerly  wo  could 
go  in  a  day,  both  by  land  and  sea.  In  the  same  manner  we  may  con- 
tiust  the  kite  of  Benjamin  Franklin  with  the  modem  electric  tele- 
graph. Without  carrying  our  observations  into  all  the  channels  of  the 
intellectual  activities  of  the  age,  it  may  sufBce  to  observe,  that  when 
we  are  satisfied  that  the  achievements  of  man's  intellectual  nature  are 
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BO  great,  it  is  surely  a  becoming  study  for  us  to  imderstand  what  we 
can  regarding  the  source  of  this  power. 

In  very  many  of  the  operations  of  his  nature,  man  is  not  greatly 
distinguished  Ik>magreat  number  of  the  animals  below  him;  in  some, 
indeed,  he  is  their  inferior;  it  is  our  duty,  therefore,  to  endeavour  to 
undeistand  wherein  he  differs  from  even  the  hi^est  of  the  lower 


Phrenulogists  claim  for  him,  aa  the  cause  of  his  difference,  the  supe- 
rior development  of  the  frontal  region  of  his  brain,  in  which  they 
state  his  intellectual  character  is  located,  and  his  additional  develop- 
ment of  a  moral  or  coronal  region,  which  the  lower  animals  have  not 
In  these  regions,  in  addition  to  the  aggressive  and  domestic  regions  of 
his  brain,  phrenologists  believe  they  have  produced  sufficient  evidence 
to  warrant  them  in  holding  that  each  region  contains  a  certain  uumber 
of  faculties  or  fimctions,  each  of  which  ia  performed  by  its  distinct 
organ.  This  claim  has  been  lately  called  into  question  by  Dr.  James 
Hunt  in  a  paper  he  read  before  the  Anthropological  Society,  and,  so 
far  as  the  chief  point  of  bis  attack  is  concerned,  he  is  justified  in  so 
doing;  but  it  is  a  fact  worthy  of  being  remembered,  even  by  Dr. 
Hunt,  that  "those  who  Uve  in  glass  houses  should  not  throw  stones"; 
this,  I  think,  has  not  been  remembered  by  him  whilst  descanting  upon 
the  causes  of  failure  in  the  soience  of  phrenology.  It  is  right  to  de- 
mand of  any  science  that  no  terms  should  be  used  which  contradict  the 
factu  it  declares  to  have  proved.  Dr.  Hunt  makes  his  chief  attack 
apon  the  phrenological  axiom,  "  that  the  brain  ia  the  organ  of  the 
mind,"  which  he  designates  "  a  gigantic  assumption,"  because  "  we 
know  nothing  of  the  mind."  "  We  only  know  of  mental  phenomena 
in  connection  with  a  nervous  system."  Does  Dr.  Hunt  name  any 
[lireaologiBt  who  asserts  the  contrary  1  The  brain  is  asserted  by 
phrenologists  to  be  the  "  organ  "  (in  a  collective  sense)  by  which,  or 
througli  which,  mental  phenomena  are  evolved.  I  am  not  aware 
whether  the  foundere  of  phrenological  science  (I  beg  Dr.  Hunt's  par- 
don for  using  the  term  science)  held  the  i^elief  of  mind  being  an 
entity  separate,  and  independent  in  existence,  from  brain ;  if  they  did, 
I,  as  a  "modem"  phrenologist,  disclaim  connection  with  such,  and 
demur  to  being  designated  "unscientific"  in  what  I  hold,  and  am  pre- 
pared to  teach,  upon  phrenology.  Dr.  Hunt  must  surely  know  that 
it  ia  taught  in  the  best  works  of  phrenologists  that  "  the  brain  is  not 
a  single  organ,  but  a  congeries  of  organs,"  endotyed  with  separate  and 
distinct  functions,  and  that  the  philosophical  idea  of  entity  of  mind 
ia  not  the  belief  of  the  best  authorities  in  phrenological  literature.  It 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  however,  if  some  authorities  iu  the  science 
arc  found  to  entertain  such  belief,  when  we  consider  tlio  SKOUulative 
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condition  of  mental  science  at  the  time  when  Gall  came  before  the 
world  with  hia  diBCOTeriea.  The  theological,  and  not  the  scientific, 
mind  was  the  source  of  such  speculationa. 

It  not  being  my  object,  in  noticing  what  Dr.  Hunt  has  said  ^>oi]t 
phrenology,  to  defend  any  position  held  by  phrenologists  that  is  in- 
consistent with  the  known  facta  of  mental  science,  1  wish  only  to  point 
out  where  I  think  Dr.  Hunt  has  shown  that  want  of  scientific  exact- 
neas  that  he  attributes  to  phrenologists  aa  tho  cause  of  their  having 
&uled  to  exalt  phrenology  into  the  rank  of  a  science;  and  it  would 
have  tended  much  to  support  his  claims  to  scientific  exactness  if  he 
had  giyen  some  physiolo^cal  proof  when  he  made  the  statement  that 
"all  intellectual  phenomena  are  functions  of  the  nervous  system  or 
of  the  entire  body."  Let  us  keep  the  doctrines  of  phrenology  out  of 
view  for  the  present,  and  aak  who  are  the  authorities  in  mental  science 
that  teach,  or  who  would  endorse  what  Dr.  Hunt  here  states  f  We 
have  heard,  and  still  may  hear,  people  speaking  as  if  the  heart  and 
chest  were  the  seat  of  the  mental  emotions ;  but  surely  we  must  ex- 
pect Bome  better  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  physiology  by  men 
professing  to  speak  and  investigate  with  scientific  exactness.  It  would 
be  about  as  exact  to  assert  that  the  whole  muscular  system  was  en- 
gaged in  the  act  of  respiration,  because  they  are  muscles  specially 
employed  in  this  function,  as  to  believe  that  tJie  whole  of  the  nervous 
system  is  employed  in  evolving  "  intellectual  phenomena,"  because 
this  evolution  ia  the  reault  of  nervous  function.  The  merest  tyro  in 
physiolc^cal  knowledge  ia  aware  of  the  influence  of  sympathetic 
action  in  muscular  and  nervous  function,  but  to  believe  that  this  has 
anything  to  do  with  specia)  function,  which  every  nerve  and  muscle 
iu  the  body  possesaes,  ia  on  induction  1  refuse  to  follow. 

Now,  how  does  the  case  stand  with  phrenologists  as  regards  scientific 
exactness  in  their  inductions !  They  believe  the  brain  to  have  the 
following  rt^onal  divisions,  viz.,  the  intellectual,  moral,  aggressive, 
and  domestic,  to  each  of  which  ihcre  belongs  a  series  of  sub-divisions 
into  what  tliuy  term  organs,  which  perform  flmctiona  distinct  from 
each  other.  A  few  of  these,  they  acknowledge,  have  not  tho  same 
amount  of  evidence  in  their  favour  which  the  rest  have.  And  what 
does  this  acknowledgment  amount  tol  To  no  mora  than  haa  been 
the  case  with  other  sciences — that  all  science  is  progressive — that  no 
science  becomes  perfect  at  once — much  baa  yet  to  bo  discovered  in 
physiological,  pathological,  and  kindred  sciences,  although  tliia  by  no 
means  detracts  from  what  has  been  discovered. 

If,  then,  phrenologists  are  unsvieutific  iu  what  they  allege  thoyhave 
discovered  as  functions  of  the  brain,  and  that  their  system  is  not  a 
convertible  term  with  "  cerebral  physiology,"  it  might  bo  wise  to  stop 
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here,  nnd  aak  Dr.  Hunt  to  inform  us  vhat  he  comidera  to  be  the  pro- 
per Unctions  of  the  brain;  because  I  consider  the  burden  of  proof 
lies  with  him,  as  he  has  attacked  no  tenet  of  phrenology  except  the 
(me  I  have  acknowledged  him  to  be  justified  in  exposing,  but  which, 
according  to  what  phrenologists  otherwise  state  that  "the  brain  is  not 
a  single  oi;gan,  but  a  congeries  of  organs,"  maj  be  treated  more  as  a 
grammatical  than  a  scientific  error. 

It  would  have  served  Dr.  Huut's  purpose  better,  and  would  have 
done  greater  justice  to  phrenology,  if  he  had  stated  his  objections  in 
a  more  tangible  form,  as,  with  the  exception  I  have  noticed,  be  has 
attacked  none  of  the  doctrines  of  phrenology,  and,  until  be  has  done 
this,  phrenolo^sts  can  offer  no  defence. 

Let  me,  however, assure  Dr.  Hunt  that  the  "modem  pbrenol<^stB" 
who  are  known  to  me  have  as  sincere  a  desire  to  investigate  into  all 
the  laws  of  the  nature  of  man  as  any  anthropologist  can  have;  but  1 
do  not  consider  it  an  unwise  course  to  pursue  the  stiidy  of  one  depart- 
ment of  his  complex  nature,  in  preference  to  spreading  that  studj 
Qver  BO  Tsst  a  field  as  the  whole  of  it  embraces. 
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We  have  to  record  an  event,  which,  it  is  more  than  probable,  will  have 
an  important  bearing  on  the  progress  of  the  science  of  man. 

Ourreaders  will  have  been  informed  in  previous  numbers  that  some 
difficulties  were  anticipated  by  the  anthropologists  who  were  going  to 
Scotland.  Some  residents  at  Dimdee  shared  this  opinion,  and  formed 
themselves  into  a  committee  for  the  reception  of  anthropologists.  The 
oflScial  report  of  the  proceedings  of  this  committee  having  been  given 
to  the  public  in  the  report  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Devia  to  the  Anthropological 
Society,  it  is  not  necessaty  for  us  to  dwell  on  these  particulars.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  all  amingcmeuts  were  made  for  the  Association,  but 
the  programme  came  out,  and  there  was  no  department  for  anthro- 
jxilogy. 

Under  these  ciroumstonces  a  meeting  of  the  Anthropologists  and 
their  friends  in  Dundee  was  held,  and  it  was  decided  to  hold  a  Con- 
ference forty-eight  hours  later. 

It  is  not  our  Qbject  or  duty  to  dilat«  on  what  was  then  done.  We 
have  only  to  record  what  took  place  at  the  Conference,  and  the  result 
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of  the  same  on  the  future  prospects  of  Anthropologists  in  the  British 
Associatioii  for  the  advantage  of  science.  The  fcdlowing  account  of  the 
speeches  at  the  Conference  is  taken  from  the  Dundee  Advertiser,  a 
newspaper  whicli  gave  better  reports  of  the  meetings  of  the  AseociA- 
tion  than  any  other  paper  has  ever  been  known  to  do.  By  printing 
this  from  the  public  papers  of  the  time,  we  shall  be  giving  this  address 
tin  historical  nature.  We  may  also  add  that  this  address  was  re- 
printed in  the  London  Daily  Newt,  and  also  in  most  of  the  Scotch 
newspapeiB. 

Between  four  and  five  hundred  of  members  or  associates  of  the 
British  Association  or  membere  of  the  Conference  attended  the  meet- 
ing, which  was  of  the  most  enthusiastic  character  throughout. 

THE  FBffilDEHl'B  ADDBESB. 

Dr.  Jahes  Hunt,  on  taking  the  chair,  suid — A  few  days  ago  I  left 
the  south  of  fkigland,  on  a  journey,  and  with  a  duty  which  caused  mo 
no  little  anaiety  and  a  slight  feeling  of  dread.  For  tlio  last  twelve- 
months I  have  been  receiving  letters  from  north  of  the  Tweed  telling 
me  that  the  people  of  Scotland  had  made  up  their  minds  to  declare 
war  against  the  students  of  a  branch  of  science  in  which  I  have  long 
taken  a  deep  interest.  But  not  only  have  1  received  letters,  but  my 
attention  has  been  directed  to  published  articles,  letters,  and  pam- 
phlets, the  perusal  of  which  productions  have  produced  mingled  feel- 
ings of  amazement  and  indignation.  There  may  be  other  members 
of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  who  have 
also  seen  the  publications  to  which  I  have  alluded.  By  one  person  I 
was  told  that  it  was  no  use  for  Anthropologists  to  go  to  Dundee,  for 
the  people  would  not  hear  them.  Another  hinted  that  there  were 
means  to  be  employed  which  would  remove  any  fears  existing  in  Scot- 
land against  us.  Of  the  amount  of  truth  in  this  chaise  I  know  not, 
nor  do  I  think  it  worth  while  to  waste  time  in  dwelling  on  this  point. 
I  think  I  shall  be  expressing  a  general  feeling  amongst  the  Anthro- 
polc^sts  when  I  say  tliat,  however  deeply  and  sincerely  we  regret  the 
present  position  of  our  science  in  the  Scientific  Congress  of  Great 
Britain,  we,  at  the  same  time,  feel  most  sincerely  that  the  non-forma- 
tion of  the  Anthropological  Department  in  the  British  Association 
was  purely  and  solely  based  on  an  honest  conviction  of  what  they 
thought  would  most  tend  to  the  real  advau cement  of  science.  I  feel 
it  my  duty  to  make  this  statement  at  the  outset,  because  I  know  that 
with  many  persons  there  exists  a  verj-  strong  feeling  that  we  have  been 
badly  and  unfairly  treated.  1  know  also  that  some  have  felt  great 
regret,  if  not  annoyance,  by  the  exclusion  of  the  Anthropological  De- 
putment  in  the  Association.  Many  declared  to  me  that  they  would 
never  have  come  to  Dundee  had  they  known  what  was  to  happen, 
while  some  of  the  local  Association  have  also  intimated  similar  opi- 
nions. I  am  sorry  to  perceive  that  there  prevails  a  very  general  mis- 
conception respecting  our  exact  relations  with  the  British  Association. 
To  those  persons  who  feel  any  annoyance  with  the  Association,  let  me 
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entrest  of  them  at  onoe  to  relinquish  suoh  feelings.  What  has  been 
decided  on  this  occasion  has  been  done  with  my  own  most  entire  sanc- 
tion-  I  am  both  willing  and  anxious  to  have  the  entire  reBponsibility 
of  what  has  been  decided.  On  Wednesday  lost  it  was  in  my  power  to 
have  proposed  a  department  for  Anthropology  in  connection  with  the 
Biological  Section.  I  fully  and  most  carefully  coneidered  the  matter, 
and  did  not  feel  it  my  duty  under  the  circnmatances  to  do  so.  At 
that  time  I  felt  tliat  the  papers  1  had  brought  up,  and  which  I  thought 
would  have  been  passed  by  the  Biological  Committee,  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  have  supplied  a  department  with  sufficient  papers.  I  felt, 
too,  most  strongly  the  real  absurdity  of  having  Ethnology  in  one  place 
and  Anthropology  in  another.  I  felt,  too,  a  desire  to  go  and  hear  my 
old  friends  and  collea^es  read  their  papers,  and  still  more  disinclined 
to  do  anything  which  could  offend  any  members  or  associates  of  the 
Association.  1  felt  justified  in  the  oourse  I  then  adopted,  and  deeply 
r^ret  that  some  of  my  local  friends,  in  their  seal  for  our  cause,  should 
have  expressed  themselves  in  language  likely  to  give  oflence  to  the 
authorities  of  the  Association.  On  the  part  of  those  gentlemen,  I  beg 
to  say  that  the  first  feeling  of  annoyance  and  indignation  bos  passed 
entirely  away  on  the  real  facts  being  explained.  By  our  present 
arrangements,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  hear  our  friends  and  colleagues, 
the  Etlioologists.  I  have  only  to  regret  that  two  of  the  papers  read  to 
Section  E  yesterday,  by  Mrs.  Linton  and  Mr.  John  Crawfunl,  I  had  the 
pteasuie  and  aatisfaotiou  of  hearing  read  at  the  Ethnological  Society  of 
London  during  its  past  session.  Had  the  Biological  Section  allowed  us 
thus  to  proceed,  we  could  have  kept  up  a  department  until  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Association,  Yesterday  mominga  meeting  of  strangers 
and  residents  in  this  town  was  held  to  consider  what  was  best  to  be 
done  for  our  science  under  the  circumstances  to  which  1  have  alluded. 
The  situation  was  one  of  no  small  difficulty  and  delicacy.  On  the  one 
hand,  we  had  apparently — but  only  apparently — against  us  the  most 
eminent  scientifio  men  of  the  oge,  to  offend  whom  would  be  an  act  of 
both  madness  and  ingratitude.  On  the  other,  we  were  told  that  the 
hostility  of  the  people  of  Dundee  agfunst  Antbropology  was  too  great 
to  allow  students  to  speak  out  wluit  they  believe  to  be  true.  But 
great  as  we  saw  our  difficulties  and  dangers,  ouly  one  thing  was 
wanted  to  bring  us  thus  together.  No  sooner  was  it  faintly  hinted 
that  we  should  desert  our  sinking  ship  than  with  one  accord  we  felt 
the  utter  impossibility  of  such  a  step.  Whatever  offence  we  may 
have  the  misfortune  to  give  either  to  the  autiiorities  of  the  Association 
or  the  people  of  Dundee,  yet  we  all  feel  it  better  to  receive  the  most 
virulent  abuse  rather  than  incur  the  contempt  the  desertion  of  our 
post  would  entail  on  ue.  Our  first  difficulty  was  to  find  one  whom  we 
conid  aak  to  take  command  of  our  apparently  sinking  cause.  I  sug. 
gested  an  appeal  to  some  of  the  eminent  men  of  science  at  present  in 
Dundee,  or  to  one  of  the  distinguished  and  well-known  residents  of 
this  town;  but  my  friends  all  deolttred  that  it  was  my  duty  to  them 
and  to  the  cause  of  Anthropolo^cal  Science  generally,  to  rescue  them 
from  their  embarrassing  if  not  perilous  position.  1  crave,  therefore, 
the  sympathy  of  the  people  of  Scotland  when  I  tell  thoni  that  I  now^ 
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oooxipy  the-  poidtion  of  President  of  the  meeting  merely  to  avert  the 
contempt  I  should  have  received  had  I  doclined  to  obey  the  wiahes  of 
my  coUen^iee  and  friends.  To  very  many  our  cause  appears,  I  believe, 
utterly  hopeless,  end  they  think  that  we  should  have  shown  more 
wisdom  and  more  disoretion  had  we  gone  back  to  our  homes,  and  had 
we  allowed  the  present  opinions  respecting  the  aim  boA  method  of 
Anthropological  Science  to  be  1^  to  time  to  be  correctod.  If  we  had 
oonsnlted  our  own  ease  and  oomfbrt,  I  have  no  doubt  we  should  have 
followed  this  course.  But  there  is  one  character  which  perhaps  be- 
longs peculiarly  to  Anthropologieta — vir.,  the  feeling  of  duty,  com- 
bined with  a  nearly  irreaistible  inclinaticoi  to  defend  themselves  when 
they  believe  they  are  unjustly  attacked.  But  whUe  it  is  the  character 
of  the  Anthropologist  to  defend  himself  every  now  and  then,  he  is  at 
the  same  time  a  lover  of  peace,  and  would  never  enter  into  oont«D- 
tions  unless  really  obliged.  With  regard  to  the  British  Association, 
let  it  he  most  distinctly  understood  that  we  have  no  charge  or 
grievance  to  bring  against  that  body.  There  are  some  men  who, 
utterly  ignorant  of  our  real  feeling  and  position,  will  not  hesitate  to 
declare  that  we  are  in  search  of  a  grievance,  and  that  we  desire  to 
make  ourselves  martyrs,  and  the  authorities  of  the  Association  our 
persecutors.  Nothing,  I  feet  sure,  is  further  from  our  desire  or  from 
our  intentions,  than  to  complain  of  our  present  position.  We  have 
too  much  respect  for  our  science,  and  too  high  an  estimate  of  Dundee 
to  appear  in  any  such  character.  We  all  fool  it,  however  unfortunate, 
that  up  to  this  time  it  has  not  been  found  convenient,  or  perhaps 
thought  desirable,  to  have  a  separate  Section  or  Department  in  which 
all  the  StftdentA  of  the  Science  of  Man  oould  meet  together  and  dis- 
cuss subjects  in  which  they  are  mutually  interested.  1  have  heard  it 
hinted  that  we  demand  ^t  such  a  Section  or  Department  shall  have 
the  name  Anthropology.  This  supposition  is  wholly  erroneous.  We 
merely  express  a  hope  that,  in  a  great  national  body  like  the  British 
Association,  it  may  be  found  convenient  at  some  early  day  to  have  a 
special  Section  devoted  to  the  Science  of  Uan  and  Ucuikind.  In  tha 
meantime  it  has  been  thought  desirable  that  an  attempt  should  he 
made  to  bring  a  few  students  of  the  Science  of  Man  together,  by 
holding  two  or  three  meetings  to  discuss  questions  in  which  we  all  feel 
mutually  interested.  If  1  had  thou^t  such  a  course  would  he  likely 
to  produce  dissensions  amongst  students  of  the  same  science,  I  for  one 
would  have  taken  no  part  in  it.  So  fully  am  I  convinced  that  the  real 
progress  of  eoience  is  best  advanced  by  a  friendly,  although  entirely 
frvo,  interchange  of  sentiments,  that  I  should  ever  deeply  regret  that 
our  present  meeting  should  have  this  effect.  Feeling,  however,  no 
fear  on  this  point,  I  will  proceed  to  touch  on  the  aim  and  method  <d 
the  Science  of  Mankind,  now  known  in  the  greater  part  of  Europe 
under  the  name  of  Anthropology.  My  brother  Anthropologists  will 
pardon  me  if  I  take  this  opportunity  of  merely  explaining  the  aim  and 
method  of  the  Science.  -  Before  the  conclusion  of  the  sittings  I  trust 
to  be  enabled  to  lay  before  them  a  few  remarks  on  a  subject  in  which 
all  modem  Anthropologists  are  so  intensely  interested,  viz.,  the  Prin- 
^'      "    "  think  our  time 
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be  entirely  wasted  if  we  onoe  agiun  oonBider,  ia  an  apparenUf  hoHtHe 
atmosphere,  what  are  the  objects  we  propose  to  oureelvee  bj  studying 
tiie  pant  histQiT  and  present  physiocQ  and  other  characters  of  those 
beings  called  Men.  Whether  or  no,  however,  Anthropologists  may  be 
agreed  on  the  aim  aad  method  of  their  Science,  it  is  equally  certain 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  public  geuentUy,  and  perhaps  of  the 
Britidi  AsBot^tion,  do  not  yet  fully  understand  either  our  aim  or 
our  methods.  The  piiBt  collusion  of  our  Science  in  the  meetings  of 
the  Associaton  ia  purely  the  result  of  tjie  want  of  some  general  agree- 
ment on  this  point  It  is  the  knowledge  that  this  is  the  real  cause  of 
our  pnst  and  present  difficultiee  which  inspires  me  with  the  hope  and 
expectation  of  bringing  about  a  change  which  will  be  agreeable  to  all 
parties,  and  which,  I  contend,  would  do  much  to  advance  general 
science.  Now,  the  aim  of  the  Anthropologists  is  to  build  up  a  science 
under  the  title  of  Anthropology  or  some  other  denomination.  The 
astronomer  studies  the  motions  and  laws  regulating  the  starry  firma- 
ment ;  the  geologist  studies  the  laws  regulating  the  formation  of  the 
cnutt  of  the  earth  ;  the  botanist  the  laws  regulating  the  formation  and 
development  of  plants  ;  the  zoologist  the  laws  regulating  the  formation 
and  distribution  of  animals;  and  the  Anthropologist  studies  the  laws 
regulating  the  formation  and  distribution  of  mankind  ;  and  thoy  each 
profess  to  do  it  by  the  same  method.  The  Geologist  unfolds  the 
laws  of  the  past  by  a  study  of  the  laws  of  the  present ;  and  the  Bota- 
nist, Zoologist,  and  Anthropologist  do  the  same.  The  science  of 
Geology  has  for  its  object  the  discovery  of  the  laws  r^^ulating  the 
past  histoiy  of  the  earth ;  the  Botanist  the  past  history  of  plants ; 
the  Zoologist  the  peat  history  of  animals  ;  and  the  Anthropologist  the 
poet  history  of  man.  Anthropology,  then,  has  for  its  aim  both  the 
present  state  and  past  history  of  mankind.  In  days  not  long  passed, 
it  was  thought  that  the  Geologist  had  no  right  to  attempt  to  discover 
the  past  history  of  the  eartb,  and  even  down  to  this  very  time  there 
are,  I  believe,  persons  who  think  that  it  is  not  right  scientifically  to 
attempt  to  discover  the  past  history  of  plants,  animals,  or  mankind. 
Botanists  and  Zoolo^stB,  however,  seem  to  be  (Jlowed  to  go  on  very 
qnietly  with  their  investigations  ;  and  why  not  allow  Anthropologists 
to  do  the  same  t  Their  aim  and  their  method  are,  or  ought  to  he, 
identical  Two  objections  are,  however,  raised  to  these  views  from 
two  opposite  and  mutually  destructive  grounds.  One  very  large  party 
say — as  they  formerly  said  of  the  study  of  the  laws  regulating  the 
formation  of  the  earth's  crust — that  the  natural  history  of  Man  should 
not  bo  studied,  and  for  exactly  the  same  reasons.  But,  if  we  consult 
the  worits  of  any  modem  writers  who  enjoy  a  deservedly  high  repu- 
tation amongst  the  public,  like  Professor  Owen,  we  find  it  there  clearly 
and  distinctly  asserted  that  Mankind  is  a  proper  object  for  study, 
description,  and  classification.  The  late  Dr.  Prichard,  up  to  the  year 
of  his  death,  was  urging  a  recognition  of  the  science  of  Man  by  the 
Association.  After  a  contention  of  many  years,  he  succeeded  in 
attaining  a  sub-section,  or  department,  of  the  soologioal  department. 
Tbe  name  introduced  into  the  Association  still  remains,  hut  let  me 
ftsk  any  impartial  member  of  the  Association  or  of  this  ConfeFemxb  , 
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whether  the  natural  history  of  man  at  present  receives  that  attention 
and  conaideratioD  which  its  importance  and  interest  demand  1  The 
difference  between  the  authorities  of  the  Association  and  Aathropolo- 
gists  does  not  consist  of  diversity  of  opinion  respecting  the  scicntitic 
study  of  man ;  the  only  difference  is  respecting  the  importance  and 
position  which  shall  be  assigned  to  the  Science.  Anthropulogists  pro- 
fess to  make  mankind  a  subject  of  scientific  study — the  British  Asso- 
cifttion  do  the  same.  If,  tjherefore,  the  natural  histoiy  of  mankind 
is  not  a  suitable  object  of  scientific  study  we  are  not  to  blame.  The 
other  party  contend  that  Man  is  merely  an  animal,  and  that  it  is  not 
necessary  that  he  should  be  studied  separately.  The  Aathropmlogist 
disagrees  with  both  propositions,  and  occupies  a  moderate  and  entirely 
scientific  position.  If  Anthropol<^  is  not  less  important  than  Geo- 
logjt  Zoology,  or  Botany,  why  should  it  have  an  inferior  position  t 
We  consider  that  we  are  doing  a  real  service  to  Science  by  endeavour- 
ing to  remove  the  anomaly  now  existing  in  the  Association  respecting 
our  Science.  We  hoped  that  what  took  place  at  Birmingham  would 
have  settled  the  matter :  but  no  permanent  settlement  will,  or  can, 
take  place  until  Ethnology  and  Anthropology  be  united  iu  one  de- 
partment. On  behalf  of  Anthropologists,  we  are  much  indebted  for 
the  defence  made  by  the  Rev.  Geoi^  GilfiUan.  But,  unfortunately, 
he  defended  them  as  though  they  had  some  theory  to  support.  If 
they  had  a  theory  to  support,  they  would  have  deserved  all  the  hard 
things  said  of  them,  and  would  have  had  no  claim  to  a  place  in  the 
British  Association  or  any  other  scieutific  body.  There  were  as  many 
theories  respecting  Anthropology  as  there  were  Anthropolc^sts,  Car- 
dinal Wiseman  was  once  asked  if  he  thought  it  desirable  that  persons 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  should  attend  the  Anthropological  Society. 
He  replied,  "  Yes,  listen  and  say  nothing,  and  when  you  are  all  agreed 
come  and  tell  me."  Anthropologists  were  not  likely  yet  to  be  agreed 
on  anything  connect«d  with  their  science.  Theologians  would  do  well 
to  follow  Dr.  Wiseman's  teaching.  Science  was  by  ita  nature  progres- 
sive. The  attempt  to  reconcile  it  at  every  stage  of  its  existence  was 
most  absurd.  It  was  said  that  the  Scotch  coiUd  not  bear  suspense^ 
But  suspense  was  the  normal  condition  of  all  truly  scientific  men.  The 
fact  that  there  were  eminent  Scotch  scientific  men  sufficiently  refuted 
such  a  charge.  Some  had  charged  Anthropologists  with  having  ad- 
vocated the  ape  origin  of  man.  But  be  hardly  knew  a  single  Anthro- 
pologist in  England,  or  indeed  on  the  Continent,  who  has  nut  declared 
that  the  position  of  Man's  place  in  Nature,  as  propounded  by  Profes- 
for  Huxley,  had  been  discussed  too  early.  They  had  met  together  to 
discuss  scientific  questions,  entirely  irrespective  of  what  might  be  the 
local  feelings  r^arding  them.  There  did  not  exist  different  opinions 
for  London  and  Dundee.  Two  principles  were  found  necessary  by 
Anthropologists  in  London — to  he  obeyed  in  all  papers  and  discus- 
siona  Firet,  no  theological  or  reli^oiis  questions  were  allowed  to  be 
attacked  or  defended  ;  and  secondly,  discussion  was  allowed  as  to  the 
tendency  of  their  Science.  He  should  not  attempt  to  disguise  the 
real  character  of  Anthropology.  The  introduction  of  Anthropology  as 
a  purely  inductive  Science  was  no  doubt  to  some  extent  a  revolution 
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m  general  Science.  It  hEid  made  it  appearance  in  Europe  when 
Metaphyeica  and  PhiloBophy  had  become  blended  with  Phy siolc^ — 
producing  the  baatard  aaience  known  under  the  name  of  Phrenology. 
Their  duty  was  to  found  a  Bcience  of  man  on  comparative  Anatomy, 
comparative  Physiology,  and  comparative  Psychology,  entirely  free 
from  all  Uetaphyaical  assumption.  Beudes  this,  to  found  the  Science, 
it  was  necessary  most  minutely  to  study  Man's  past  works.  All 
branches  of  Science  had  to  be  compared  before  they  could  found  a 
really  lasting  theory.  They  had  no  pet  theories  to  support  on  any 
of  these  questions ;  no  seneational  papers  to  introduce.  They  were 
met  togedier  for  viark.  and  for  mutual  instruction.  Of  all  their  facta 
and  all  their  deductions,  they  invited  the  most  rigid  investigation  and 
criticism.  They  craved  for  lilwrty  to  be  allowed  to  discuss  scientific 
questiona  simply  and  solely  as  such.  Before  the  end  of  this  meeting 
it  would  (he  thought)  be  seen  how  grossly,  yet  no  doubt  uninten- 
tionally, their  objects  had  treen  miarepresented.  They  had  three 
objects  in  holding  this  Conference.  First,  that  they  might  have  a 
chance  of  meeting  together ;  secondly,  to  remove  the  vast  misconcep- 
tion existing  in  tLe  public  miud  rc^uding  this  Science,  and  thirdly, 
to  show  that  although  diBappointod  they  were  not  disheartened — and 
I  think  that  what  looks  like  misfortune  may,  by  judicious  conduct 
on  our  part,  turn  eventually  to  the  benefit  of  our  Science.  Whatever 
might  be  the  future  of  the  Science  of  Man  in  the  British  Association, 
it  should  not  be  a  failure  for  want  of  aeal  on  our  part  We  endeavour  to 
give  it  that  importance  to  which  it  is  fully  entitled.  In  conclusion  (he 
said)  I  would  invite  those  who  will  persist  in  attacking  us,  and  endea- 
voviring  to  raise  a.  feeling  of  disgust  against  us,  because  of  our  ad- 
herence to  Darwinism — ^to  earnestly  look  at  the  real  facts.  If  they 
will  do  so,  they  will  find  that  if  there  be  one  society  or  one  body  of 
men  who  have  more  earnestly,  mora  continually,  persisted  in  atta^^k- 
ing  and  endeavouring  to  refute  the  doctrines  respecting  man's  origin 
by  Mr,  Darwin,  or  either  of  his  disciples,  that  body  is  composed  of  men 
calling  themsclvea  AnthropologistiL  Nearly  every  objection  of  a  scien- 
tific character  which  is  to  be  found  ^lainst  the  Darwinian  theory  of 
man's  ori^n  is  to  be  foimd  in  the  publications  of  the  Anthropological 
Society.  These  statements  I  put  forward  as  facte,  and  not  as  our 
justification,  much  less  of  anything  of  which  we  ought  to  boast.  It  so 
happens,  however,  that  for  nearly  five  yeara  the  publications  of  the 
London  Society  of  Anthropology  have  teemed  with  objections  to  the 
Darwinian  theory  of  the  origin  of  man.  From  the  firet  to  the 
nineteenth  number  of  the  A  ntkropotoffical  Seview  iaet  published,  you 
win  hardly  examine  a  number  without  finding  some  objection  to  this 
theory.  So  great  and  so  continued  have  been  the  objections  we  have 
continually  raised  against  Darwinism,  aa  now  being  taught  in  this 
country,  diat  it  has  been  our  misfortune  to  have  failed  to  gain  the 
adherence  of  the  great  mass  of  Mr.  Darwin's  more  immediate  dis- 
ciplea.  Professor  Huxley  for  five  years  has  been  our  most  deadly,  and 
sometimes  even  our  meet  bitter,  foe.  He  baa  on  more  than  one 
occasion  declared  hia  hostility  to  us  ;  while,  on  our  part,  our  attacks 
on  the  views  of  Professor  Huxley  have  been  of  the  same  dea41y  and 
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pertiaps  bitter  chanct«r.  IabI  year  ProfesBor  Huxley  came  to  Not- 
tiu^iam,  but,  I  am  well  assured,  out  of  no  love  to  us,  and  vaxush  lees 
vith  any  fear ;  but,  I  believe,  as  a  mere  act  of  juatioe,  be  used  his 
influence  to  improve  the  posilioo  of  the  Science  (^  Man  in  the  British 
AsBociatioD.  Our  conduct  looks  like  ingratitude,  for  we  have  never 
ceased  to  attack  his  views.  A  fact  or  an  expression  of  opinion  has  only 
to  appear  against  the  Darwinian  origin  of  man  when  it  at  onoe  seems 
to  find  its  way  into  the  pages  of  the  publicatiotiB  of  the  Anthropological 
Society.  If  ^e  Society,  as  a  body,  have  shown  unanimity  of  sentiment 
on  any  one  point,  it  has  been,  I  believe,  against  the  Darwinian  theory 
of  man's  origin,  as  propounded  by  Pn^esaor  Huxley,  being  warrant^ 
by  the  facts  already  known.  For  my  own  part,  1  have  felt  for  some  timo 
that  enough  has  now  been  said  by  us  agamst  the  views  of  Mr.  Darwin 
and  his  English  disciples.  Let  it^  however,  be  well  understood  that  in 
attacking  the  views  of  Mr.  Darwin  and  Professor  Huxley  we  do  not  in 
any  way  relinquiah  that  feeling  of  admiration  and  respect  for  their 
labours  which  every  man  who  baa  the  honour  of  his  country  at  heart 
cannot  &il  to  feel,  Mr.  Darwin  is  a  man  especially  on  whose  labours 
no  real  student  of  Science  can  look  without  the  most  intense  satiafac- 
tion  and  gratitude.  His  work  on  the  Origin  of  Specia  is  one  of  the 
most  glorious  and  most  praiseworthy  publications  of  the  nineteenth 
century ;  while  Professor  Huiley  is  a  man  who  is  one  of  the  hopes, 
and,  I  trust,  glories  of  British  Science.  He  is  a  man  who  has  shown 
that  he  will  render  justice  to  his  direst  foes.  His  conduct  last  year 
in  our  behalf  gained  for  him  the  admiration  and  applause  of  not  only 
every  Anthropologist  in  this  countiy,  but  of  most  of  the  leading  scieu' 
tificmen  of  Europe.  Tbesimpleaotof  justiceon  his  part  was  thought 
by  many  to  be  an  act  of  generosity.  On  the  opinions  of  Professor  Huxley 
we  look  as  we  ever  did ;  but  our  admiration  for  the  character  of  the  man 
has,  with  one  accord,  all  been  greatly  intensified  from  this  generoua  and 
manly  act.  The  present  state  of  feeling  with  regard  to  Anthropology 
among  scientific  men,  and  also  amongst  the  general  public,  arises,  I 
believe,  from  an  entirely  mistaken  notion  respecting  its  aim  and 
method.  When  it  is  once  fully  realised  that  it  is  purely  a  science  of 
induction — when  it  becomes  known  that  we  have  no  theory  to  sup- 
port, and  only  use  hypothesis  to  be  better  able  to  classify  our  fac^ 
and  are  ever  ready  to  change  our  theories  when  the  discovery  of  new 
&ots  warrants  our  doing  so — then  will  the  time  come  when  we  may 
hope  that  Antbropolo^  shall  receive  that  support  from  all  classes  o£ 
society  which  its  importance  demands.  Let  those  once  fearless  cham- 
pious  (^  geological  science  and  of  other  sciences  but  once  fully  realise 
our  object  and  our  method,  they  will  at  once  come  forward  to  extend 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  ua  Our  great  men  of  ecienct^,  who 
direct  the  affairs  of  the  Association,  have  not  yet,  I  think,  sufficiently 
examined  into  this  matter.  I  trust  that  they  may  now  be  induced  to 
do  BO.  We  in  this  oountry  know  too  well  the  position  which  the  science 
of  Anthropol<^y  takes  in  France,  Germany,  and,  indeed,  wherever 
science  exists,  to  allow  ourselves  to  be  daunted  by  difficulties  or  abuse. 
The  students  of  the  Science  of  Mankind  in  Great  Britain  feel,  with  their 
colleagues  in  other  lands,  that  a  general  s^eutific  body  without  the 
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Sdenoe  of  Anthropology,  is  like  an  arch  wttbout  the  keystone.  We 
Bhall  be  content  to  wait  in  patience  until  this  is  seen  and  felt  by  others. 
In  the  meantime  we  intend  to  go  on  with  our  worit.  We  neither  court 
the  applause  nor  fear  the  oenaure  of  any  one.  I  hope  and  believe  that 
not  one  eontence  will  be  said  here  which  can  justly  offend  any  one 
who  favouia  ua  with  his  company.  It  is  not  our  habit  or  oustom  to 
willingly  do  Tiolenne  to  the  feelings  of  othera.  We  commence  our 
labours  to-day,  and  I  trust  to  the  good  feeling  of  the  people  of  Dun- 
dee,  and  the  ^wd  sense  of  those  who  take  part  in  our  proceedings,  to 
make  our  meeting  at  Dundee  memorable  for  the  recognition  it  gives 
to  the  Science  of  Anthropolc^.  I  trust  the  people  of  Dundee  will 
cease  their  attacks  on  our  Science.  Attack  our  facts  or  opinions  as 
much  as  you  feel  inclined,  but,  for  your  own  Bakes,  and  for  the  credit 
of  your  country,  do  not  longer  attack  the  Science.  We  seek  to  dis- 
cover from  actual  Iticta  these  laws  regulating  man's  nature  and  deve- 
lopment, not  because  such  discoveries  will  lead  to  our  material  interests, 
but  because  we  believe  the  discovery  of  these  laws  will  form  the  basis 
of  correct  principles  of  human  happiness  ;  and,  as  these  laws  become 
fully  established  by  scientific  inquiry,  misery  and  ignorance  will  have 
to  give  place  to  civilisation  and  enlightenment. 

John  Plaxt,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  F.A.S.L.,  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Dr.  Hunt  for  his  address.  He  said  be  had  to  ask  the  meeting  to  agree 
that  the  explanation  by  Dr.  Hunt  of  the  position  and  objects  of  the 
Anthropolt^iste  was  satisfactory  and  worthy  of  acceptance  by  those 
present.  S<miemigbtimagine  that  the  Anthtopologists  desired  to  place 
themselves  in  opposition  to  the  British  Association,  or  to  make  them- 
selves independent  thereof;  but  such  was  not  the  case.  They  simply 
desired  to  assert  the  claims  of  Anthropology  as  an  independent  science. 
They  merely  wished  that  it  might  next  year  and  thereafter  be  allowed 
its  proper  prominence  in  the  programme  of  the  British  Association. 
He,  for  bis  own  part,  had  heard  a  good  deal  before  arriving  at  Bundee 
of  the  prejudice  existing  in  the  town  against  Anthropology,  but  ho 
scouted  the  idea  that  any  such  narrow-minded  views  belonged  to  the 
inhabitants  of  so  important  a  city.  He  thought  rather  that  such  pre- 
judices had  t)een  imported  by  those  accompanying  the  British  Assooia- 
tion  from  the  south,  than  that  they  pertained  to  the  banks  of  the  Tay. 
He  did  not  want  to  know  the  motives  that  hare  made  the  Britidi 
Association  jealous  of  anthropological  science,  bnt  at  all  events  he  did 
not  wish  the  papers  he  had  prepared  in  connection  therewith  read  in 
departments  sudi  as  anatomy  or  zoology.  He  was  sony  that  there 
was  a  virulent  dUcussion  in  the  Dundee  papers  in  connection  with 
anthrDpol<^  last  year.  He  did  not  believe  that  newspaper  discussion 
of  scientific  subjwts  led  to  much  use.  He  had  taken  part  in  them 
himself,  and  felt  all  their  bitterness  and  futility.  The  theories,  foisted 
and  fathered  upon  the  anthropologists  by  enemies  and  quasi-friends, 
had  disparaged  their  soieuoo  in  the  estimation  of  some,  but  truth 
reverently  followed  up,  and  nature  humbly  and  patiently  investigated, 
would  always  have  partisans.  He  did  not  fear  for  the  future  of  anthro- 
pology if  they  only  pursued  their  science  by  the  method  pointed  out 
by  Dr.  Hunt,  ,  -  , 
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Dr.  Grisrson  said  he  hod  miich  pleasure  in  seoondiog  the  vote  of 
thankB  to  Dr.  Hunt.  Last  year  at  the  British  Associatiou  meeting  at 
Nottingham  he  had  on  Bome  pointe  opposed  Dr.  Hunt.  That  gentle- 
man hod  read  from  authoritieB  in  support  of  his  vievs,  and  he  had 
thought  justified  in  quoting  Biblical  testimony  in  reply.  Dr.  Hunt 
had  a^d  he  and  his  friends  had  never  intended  to  make  and  never 
nould  make  any  attack  on  theology.  All  he  would  say,  therefore,  in 
conclusion,  was  that  if  there  were  no  new  attack  there  would  be  no 
defence.  He  trusted  and  fondly  believed  that  anthropology  and 
Ghriatianity  would  be  found  to  go  hand  in  hand.  At  all  events,  if  one 
word  were  said  in  Scotland  against  theology  there  were  ten  thousand 
Scottish  tongues  ready  to  defend  it. 

Dr.  Paob  next  addressed  the  meeting — If  it  wore  asked,  he  acud, 
why  a  lame  and  disabled  man  like  himself  should  be  present  on  thin 
oceaaion,  he  would  answer  at  once,  that  he  oame  there  to  raJae  hia 
voice,  feeble  as  that  might  be,  in  the  cause  of  science,  and  to  proleat, 
at  the  same  time,  ag^nst  the  inconsistency  of  the  Council  of  the 
British  Association.  He  would  not,  indeed,  have  been  present  in 
Dundee  had  he  not  learned  a  few  days  before  of  the  attempt  to  ex- 
tinguish, in  his  opinion,  one  of  the  most  important  sections  of  the 
Association.  He  would  not  enter  into  the  history  of  the  long  atmg^e 
which  the  anthropologists  had  had  to  establish  their  position  in  the 
Association,  and  which  had  already  been  adverted  to  by  Dr.  Himt ; 
but  every  one  must  be  convinced  of  the  glaring  inconsistency  of  the 
British  Association  in  having  opened  the  door  to  them  in  1866,  and, 
without  any  reason  assign^,  closed  it  against  them  in  1867.  What 
circumstances  had  occurred,  he  would  ask,  ^oe  1866,  either  in  the 
liistoty  of  anthropology  or  in  the  conduct  of  its  supporters,  to  have 
led  to  this  result  1  This  waa  a  question  to  be  answOTcd  by  the  Coun- 
cil, and  in  an  Association  professing  to  be  for  the  advtmoement  of 
science,  tlie  public  would  look  for  a  distinct  and  unmistakable  reply 
with  no  little  interest  It  was  true  they  had  been  told  the  problems 
of  anthropology  could  be  discuBsed  at  tiie  Biologic^,  or  the  Geogra- 
phical, and  Ethnological  Sections,  and  so  fer  as  man  was  a  mere  animal 
that  might  well  be.  But  man  was  something  more  ;  he  had,  over  and 
above  his  fellow-creatures,  an  intellectual,  moral,  and  religiouB  nature. 
He  was  a  fabricator,  not  merely  of  mechanical  tools,  by  which  he  be- 
came a  modifier  of  nature,  and,  to  some  extent,  a  sub-creaUr  ;  but  he 
was  also  the  inventor  of  intellectual  tools — of  political,  social,  moral, 
and  religious  schemes,  by  which  he  secured  the  elevation  and  advance- 
ment of  his  race — thus  separating  him  immensely  from  the  lower  ani- 
mals, and  placing  him  in  a  category  that  could  not  be  properly  con- 
sidered either  in  a  Zoological  or  Ethnological  Section.  And  what, 
after  all,  was  it  that  anthropology  sought  alter }  Why,  the  natural 
history  of  man;  and  if  they  were  ftee  to  investigate  the  nature  of 
plants  and  animab  without  let  or  hindrance,  much  more  were  they 
entitled  to  do  so  in  the  case  of  man.  Every  man  in  the  town  hod  his 
individuality  corporeally  and  mentally.  They  could  not  all  become 
poets  or  painters,  mathematiciana  or  astronomers — and  just  as  surely 
as  men  had  their  individuality,  so  had  nations,  and  it  was  individual 
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character  whioh  was  the  highest  aim  and  object  of  anthrcppology.  So 
long  as  nations  had  this  individuality,  the  same  causes  that  were  ope- 
rntive  on  one  race  would  be  totally  ineffectual  in  another  j  and  not 
till  these  peculiarities  had  been  established  could  commerce,  or  mis- 
sions, or  education,  have  their  first  or  legitimate  effects.  People 
talked  of  civilisation,  of  admixture  and  amalgamation  of  races,  but 
there  could  never  be  amalgamations  where  nature  had  established  wide 
racial  distinctions,  and  all  such  attempts  either  ended  in  failure,  or, 
what  was  woiBe,  often  in  the  debasement  and  degeneration  of  the 
higher  race,  which  vainly  sought  such  amalgamation.  He  need  not 
point  to  South  and  North  America  as  striking  examples  of  this  truth 
in.  opposite  directions.  Such,  among  many  others,  had  he  time  to 
enumerate,  were  the  uses  of  anthropology;  and  what,  he  would  ask, 
therefore,  was  the  cause  of  the  odium  which  the  science  had  on  this 
occasion  incurred  1  There  was  ao  use  of  bliakiug  the  matter.  The 
Council  were  evidently  pandering  to  popular  prejudices,  and  striving 
with  uneasy  tenderness  to  get  rid  of  a  difHoult  subject.  He  had  no 
wish  to  ofTcnd  prejudices  where  he  had  little  chance  of  establisbing 
convictions;  but  if  these  prejudices  stood  in  the  way  of  truth  then 
offended  they  must  be.  The  anthropologist  had  his  convictions  and 
opinions  like  other  men;  but  with  this  difference,  that  their  opinions 
resolved  themselves  into  creeds,  while  his  only  remained  with  him  as 
behe&  A  creed  subscribed  to  and  bound  to  be  defended  as  a  thing 
final  and  irresistible,  was  one  thing;  a  belief  entertained  according  to 
present  knowledge,  but  liable  to  be  changed  as  newer  knowledge  was 
acquired,  was  a  thing  altogether  different.  It  was  this  war  of  a  creed 
and  the  search  after  further  truth  that  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole 


matter.  It  was  the  setti 
thonsuid  years  ago,  agai 
eveiy  day  earnestly, 


;ting  up  of  Oriental  cosmogoniea  of  four  or  five 
aiust  the  newer  knowledge  which  science  was 
'  lusiy,  truthfully,  and  prayerfully  endeavour- 
ing to  reveal  It  was  the  old  question  of  reconciliation — the  attempt 
to  harmonise  what  could  never  be  harmonised  without  committing 
treason  against  science  and  dishonour  to  religion.  If  there  were  to  be 
reconciliation  let  their  opponents  attempt  it;  as  for  them,  it  was 
enough  to  labour  after  the  truth,  as  revealed  by  the  facta  and  pheno- 
mena of  nature.  And,  finally,  if  there  was  anything  irreverent  or 
irreligious  in  the  matter,  that  irreligion  must  rest  with  those  who 
would  thus  vindictively  endeavour  to  thwart  the  search  after  truth, 
and  to  repress  the  aspirations  of  the  soul  and  intellect  after  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Creator,  as  revealed  in  his  highest  and  noblest  creation, 
Man,  and  in  his  rehdions  to  God,  to  his  fellow-men,  and  to  the  beauti- 
ful world  by  which  he  was  surrounded. 

Dr.  HuKT,  in  a  few  words,  expreased  his  pleasure  at  the  vote  of 
thanks  that  had  been  accorded  to  him,  which  was  the  more  enhanced 
from  the  circumstance  that  it  had  been  seconded  by,  as  he  believed, 
his  sincere  and  honest  opponents  of  last  year,  Dr.  Hunt  then  an- 
nounced that  the  Section  would  hold  its  second  meeting  on  Monday, 
at  three  o'clock,  and  in  the  same  hall,  when  several  papers  of  interest 
would  be  read  and  submitted  to  discussion — the  tickets  of  the  British 
Association  giving  admittance. 
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The  opinions  eipresaed  by  the  local  preBS,  or  by  correapondeuts  of 
DewBpapers  on  the  spot,  will  perhaps  better  indicate  the  effect  of  this 
first  and  only  meeting  of  the  Conference  than  any  reoiarka  of  our  own. 

The  anUiropologista,  before  this  meeting,  were  denounced  for  "  hold- 
ing a  theory";  now  they  were  denounced  in  like  manner  because  they 
had  no  theory.  The  following  leader  from  the  Dundee  Courier  appeared 
the  day  after  the  first  meeting  of  the  Conference.  It  runs  as  fol- 
lows:— 

"  AN  OKSCIENTIFIC  SCIENCE. 

"  The  anthropologists,  denied  the  privilege  of  having  a  department 
to  themselves  by  the  Council  of  the  Sritiah  Association,  have  set  up  on 
their  own  account  They  have  taken  the  Union  Hall,  where  they 
held  a  conference  yesterday,  and  are  to  meet  and  read  papers  and 
discuss  on  the  firet  three  days  of  next  week.  Perhaps  some  of  our 
readers — the  non-scientific  portion — may  ask.  What  is  anthropolt^, 
and  why  is  it  denied  a  sub-section  by  the  British  Association )  Tlio 
definition  given  by  those  who  profess  to  know  is  that  it  is  '  the  science 
of  man.'  We  are  not  quite  sure  that  that  will  make  the  matter  any 
clearer.  It  is  only  shifting  one  name  for  another.  The  eiplanation 
stands  in  need  of  being  explained.  We  are  doubtful  if  we  shall  quite 
succeed  in  an  attempt  to  be  explanatory,  for  the  anthropologists  them- 
selves seem  to  be  rather  misty  as  to  exactly  what  anthropology  is. 
There  is  a  sad  lack  of  precision  among  them,  and  an  utter  want  cf 
agreement.  According  to  Dr.  Hunt,  the  president  of  the  Anthropolo- 
gical Society,  who  yesterday  delivered  the  inaugural  address,  there  sre 
in  London  about  eight  hundred  members  of  the  Society,  and  probably 
no  two  of  them  agree  in  their  conclusions.  They  have  no  creed, 
and  not  even  a  theory.  Dr.  Hunt  does  not  deem  that  a  disadvantage^ 
Indeed,  he  vaunts  it  as  a  merit.  If  anthropologists  had  a  theory, 
anthropology  would  not,  in  his  judgment,  be  worthy  to  be  called  a 
science  at  all.  It  is  this  absence  of  a  theory  which  makes  it  scien- 
tific. The  old  meaning  of  the  word  science,  which  used  to,  and  still 
docs,  among  such  scientific  men  as  the  Association  permits  to  meet  in 
sections,  imply  settled  knowledge,  is  abandoned,  and  science,  anthro- 
pologically considered,  means  an  uncertain  groping  among  facts,  and 
either  a&tbel  of  conclusions  or  a  chaos  of  in  conclusiveness.  The  idea 
has  novelty  to  recommend  it,  but  wo  apprehend  that  is  its  sole  re- 
commendation. The  anthropologists,  however,  do  not  do  justice  to 
themselves.  Anthropology,  if  it  is  not  yet,  aspires  to  be,  a  science  of 
the  most  ambitious  order.  It  is  to  deal  with  man  in  all  his  rela- 
tions, and  consequeutly  with  all  the  things  to  which  man  is  related. 
'  The  Science  of  Man '  is  too  modest  a  title.  It  is  a  science  of  the 
universe  that  is  aimed  at.  Anthropology,  to  be  complete,  must  be 
alt  the  'ologies'  in  one.  The  Anthropological  Society,  to  answer 
its  purpose,  must  absorb  the  British  Association  and  all  its  sections. 
The  undertaking  is  a  gigantic  one,  and  we  only  hope  Dr.  Hunt  and 
his  colleagues  may  prove  equal  to  it  We  may  easily  apprehend,  then, 
why  the  Council  of  the  Association  refused  a  sub-s^ion  to  anthropo- 
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logy ;  but  that  perceptiun  only  throws  ub  acroes  a  difGculty.  Why  did 
the  Council  last  year  at  Nottingham  allow  aa  anthropological  eub- 
Bection  to  be  formed )  If  it  was  good  for  Nottingham,  why  is  it  bad  for 
Dundee!  The  answer,  we  presume,  is,  that  there  is  a  general  opinion 
that  religious  feeling  is  not  so  strong  in  England  ee  iu  Scotland, 
and  the  rulers  of  the  Association  had  to  arrange  its  sections  with  re- 
ference to  its  geographical  position.  We  may  at  once  appreciate  the 
compliment  paid  to  us  Northerns,  and  perceive  the  fact  that  the 
savans  owe  any  embarrassment  they  may  have  suffered  to  their  own 
imprudence.  There  is  an  old  tradition  to  which  it  might  be  worth 
the  while  of  even  philosophers  to  pay  attention.  It  is,  that  eril 
spirita  never  come  across  our  thresholds  unless  we  invite  them  in.  If 
an  anthropolt^cal  department  had  not  been  formed,  we  should  not 
DOW  have  anthropologists  in  our  midst  with,  if  not  a  grievance,  the 
appearance  of  one,  and  a  grievance,  too,  that  is  very  apt  to  awako 
popular  sympathy — the  grievance,  to  wit,  that  free  discuaaion  is  being 
stifled.  Neit  to  the  apparent  unwisdom  of  giving  anthropology,  aa 
Dr.  Hunt  describes  it,  a  department,  ia  the  unwisdom  of  banishing  iL 
If  the  latter  step  had  not  been  taken,  those  who  have  gained  the 
opportunity  of  making  themselves  conspicuous  would  probably  have 
remained  unheeded,  if  not  unnoticed.  As  it  is,  it  is  not  unlikely  they 
will  attract  larger  audiences  than  any  of  the  sectinns.  The  affair  may 
furnish  us  with  another  instance  of  mending  a  hole  and  making  a 
bigger  one.  Even  philosophers  do  not  always  avoid  getting  '  out  of 
the  frying-pan  into  the  fire.'  If  we  may  accept  Dr.  Hunt's  statement, 
the  unwisdom  is  even  worse  than  we  have  pictured  it  He  says  that 
if  anthropologists  uphold  a  theory,  there  are  theories  to  which  they 
are  antagoniatic.  They  do  not  believe  that  our  ancestors  were  apes, 
and  they  are  opposed  to  Darwin's  theory  of  the  origin  of  species.  If 
that  be  so,  the  anthropologists  owe  a  debt  of  ingratitude  to  the  friends 
who  hare  defended  them,  for  they  have  certainly  by  those  friends  been 
represented  as  holding,  or  at  all  events  favouring,  the  doctrines  Dr. 
Hunt  disavowed.  But  then  there  is  room  for  just  a  faint  suspicion 
that  the  Council  of  the  Association  had  some  reason  to  doubt  the 
prudence  of  introducing  anthropology  to  a  Scotch  public,  and  that 
Dr.  Hunt's  address  has  been  written  with  just  a  tinge  of  a  desire  to 
suit  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  Dundee.  The  man  of  the  greatest 
weight  among  the  speakers  was  Mr.  David  Page  of  Edinburgh,  who 
has  some  reputation  as  a  geologist,  and  he  plainly  enough  indicated 
his  feeling  that  anthropology  ia  opposed  to  the  Mosaic  account  of 
creation.  It  may  be  that,  as  the  anthropologists  have  some  hundreds 
of  theories  among  themselvea,  and  no  theory  in  common.  Dr.  Hunt 
gave  expression  to  the  real  state  of  his  feehngs  ;  but  as  Mr.  Page  will 
probably  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  proceedings,  and  as  he  ia  not 
inclined  to  suppress  his  antagonism  to  "  certain  cosmogonies,"  the 
Council  of  the  Association  may  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  how 
unwise  they  were  at  Nottingham,  and  how  unwiaely  they  have  in 
Dundee  endeavoured  to  escape  the  results  of  their  unwisdom," 

On  Monday  afternoon  the  speoiid  oorrespondent  of  the  Edinburgh 
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J)ail^  EevieK  writes  sn  follows,  and  very  Bimilar  accoante  appeared  in 
other  papere  :— 

"  I  thought  that  I  should  have  to-day  to  send  you  an  account  of 
another  meetit^  of  the  Anthropological  Conference,  but  I  am  relieved 
from  that  taak.  The  Anthropological  Conference  has  come  to  an  end. 
Its  first  meeting  was  also  its  last.  You  are  not,  however,  to  imagine 
from  that  the  anthropologists  have  been  defeated.  The  fact  is,  they ' 
have  won  a  victory,  if  not  a  decisive  and  complete  one.  They  have 
secured  such  a  compromise  as  is  in  effect  a  triumph.  How  that  has 
happened  I  may,  perhaps,  profitably  occupy  some  of  your  space  in 
explaining ;  for,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  this  passage  in  the  history  of 
the  Association  is  not  only  significant  of  the  present,  but  also  fore- 
shadows the  future. 

"  The  anthropologists,  before  the  commencement  of  the  proceedings 
at  Dundee,  were  visited  by  apprehensions  that  anthropology  was  not 
to  have  the  same  favour  accorded  to  it  this  year  as  it  received  last 
year  at  Nottingham,  when  the  so-called  science  had  a  department  to 
itself.  They  expected  it  was  to  he,  if  not  snuffed  out,  crammed  up 
into  a  comer  and  discouraged.  I  am  inclined  to  think  they  were  not 
without  some  grounds  for  their  fears  and  suspicions.  Men  have  to 
accommodate  ^emselves  to  the  circumstances  which  arise  out  of  their 
geographical  position,  and  these  circumstancea  are  mental  and  moral 
as  well  as  physical  The  tendency  is  expressed  in  the  adage  which 
bids  those  who  go  to  Rome  to  do  as  Borne  does.  There  are  among  the 
leaders  of  the  British  Association,  as  well  as  of  all  other  associations, 
'politic'  men,  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  infer  that  they  thought 
anthropology  would  not  be  well  received  in  Scotland.  Perhaps  that 
impression,  if  it  was  not  originated,  was  strengthened  by  the  fact  that 
a  Dundee  newspaper  had,  in  its  .correspondence  respecting  the  Not- 
tingham meeting,  spoken  of  anthropology  and  anthropologists  in  any- 
thing but  a  flattering  manner.  So  this  year  the  anthropologists  were 
not  to  have  a  department.  Ethnology  and  geography  were  piit  t<^e- 
ther,  and  the  anthropologists  were  to  have  their  papers  read  in  tb^t 
section,  or  in  the  biological  or  geological  section,  according  to  the 
special  character  of  the  contributions.  '  Divide  and  conquer,'  is  an 
old  maxim  of  pohty,  and  in  this  case  it  was  modified  to  '  Divide  and 
make  safe.  What  was  deemed  a  dangerous  element,  instead  of  being 
concentrated  in  a  body,  would  thus  have  been  scattered,  and  would 
not  have  been  so  powerAil  or  conspicuous  as  if  united.  But  you  know 
what  oilen  happens  to  '  the  best  laid  schemes  of  mice  and  men.'  So 
in  this  case  the  plan — if  there  were  a  plan,  and  I  think  there  was  one 
— failed.  It  did  worse  than  fail.  Not  only  was  its  purpose  not  attained, 
but,  as  its  direct  consequence,  the  anthropologists  became  far  more 
conspicuous  than  they  would  have  been  if  a  section  had  been  assigned 
to  them.  They  gained  the  opportunity  of  making  a  noise  and  attract- 
ing notice,  and  I  need  hardly  say  that  is  worth  something  to  a  party 
which  is  anxious  to  make  its  way  in  the  world,  and  has  the  boldness 
and  dexterity  necessary  for  seizing  and  using  any  opportunity  that 
may  be  presented  to  it. 
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"  The  way  in  vhich  the  opportunity  was  used  shows  how  veiy  atuall 
a  lance  loay  produce  a  great  effect.  An  invitation  was  sent  to  the 
anthropulc^iste  to  visit  Dundee.  Probably  not  more  than  a  score  of 
persons  knew  of  the  step,  and  they,  although  they  are  respectable  in 
their  stations,  are  not  men  of  mark,  position,  or  influence.  The  in- 
vitation was  accepted,  a  'Reception  Committee'  was  formed,  the 
anthropoli^iata  arrived,  and  a  cry  was  got  up  that  free  discussion  was 
being  smothered.  There  was  an  apparent  pretext  for  that  cry,  though 
it  seems  to  me  only  a  pretest,  for  if  there  had  been  anything  more  die 
paper  of  Mr.  Crawfiird  on  the  Antiquity  of  Man,  and  that  read  to-day 
bj  Sir  John  Lubbock  '  On  the  Origin  of  Civilisation  and  the  Early 
Condition  of  Man,'  would  have  been  excluded.  But  for  an  effective 
cry  a  pretext  is  often  sufficient,  and  having  got  that,  the  anthropolo-  ' 
gists  were  provided  with  a  fulcrum.  They  took  a  ball,  issued  their 
pmgranune,  and  held  their  preliminary  meeting  on  Friday.  To-day 
they  were  to  have  commenced  their  '  business.'  Three  o'clock  was 
fixed  for  the  hour  of  meeting — a  skilful  device.  If  the  Conference 
had  been  held  at  eleven  o'clock,  when  the  sections  open,  the  anthro- 
pologists, many  of  whom  are  members  of  the  Association,  would  have 
had  either  to  have  left  anthropology  to  itself,  or  have  given  up  attend- 
ance at  the  sections,  and  the  autUences  might  have  been  thin  ones. 
But  the  Conference  b^iuning  when  the  sections  closed,  the  anthro- 
pologists would  be  at  liberty,  and  the  public  unoccupied.  The  result 
would,  I  believe,  have  been  that  the  hall  would  have  been  filled,  and 
that  doctrines,  which  those  who  believe  the  Bible  to  be  true  cannot 
help  r^arding  as  false  and  pernicious,  would  have  beeu  placed  before 
a  large  number  of  persona.  The  very  fact  that  the  subject  is  a 
dangerous  one  would  tiave  been  an  attraction.  The  idea  that  it  was 
forbidden  would  have  roused  and  stimulated  curiosity.  It  is  useless 
to  attempt  to  conceal  that  here  very  considerable  iuterest  has  been, 
awakened.  On  Saturday,  though  there  were  so  many  excursion  parties, 
the  hall  filled  to  hear  Mr.  Crawftird  on  the  Antiquity  of  Man ;  and 
to-day,  when  Sir  John  Lubbock  read  his  paper,  the  room  was  so 
crowded  that  I  had  hard  work  to  push  my  way  into  a  place.  The 
sBflemblage,  too,  was  composed  of  the  very  UiU  of  Dundee  society, 
and  the  doaest  attention  was  paid  to  the  paper.  I  do  not  wish  you  to 
infer  from  that  that  anthropological  doctrines  are  gaining  acceptance, 
but  I  do  desire  you  to  understand  that  great  curiosity  is  being  mani- 
fested about  tbem,and  that  considerable  attention  is  being  paid  to  Uiem. 
No  one  who  observes  what  is  going  on  here  can  come  to  any  other 
oonclusion.  I  would  write  otherwise  if  I  could,  for  the  doctrines  are 
to  me  abominable,  and  they  are  as  weakly  supported  as  they  are  bad  ; 
but  then,  weakly  as  they  are  supported,  there  is  n<}  strong  opposition 
to  them.  That  would  not  have  mattered  so  much  if  the  topic  had 
not  been  pushed  into  prominence  by  the  circumstances  I  have  men- 
tioned ;  but  as  it  is,  there  may  be,  especially  among  the  young,  a  crop 
of  evil  results. 

"  The  position  the  anthropologists  had  gained  by  securing  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  to  their  Conference  promised  such  prraent  advan- 
tages, that  Uicre  is  room  for  some  siu-prisc  at  their  giving  it  up.;  but  L 
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preautne  they  hftTe  looked  forward  to  the  fiiture.  At  the  end  of  last 
week  uegotiatiouB  appear  to  hare  commenced  between  them  and  the 
authorities  of  the  Aesociation,  the  result  of  which  is  that  anthropology 
is  to  be  recognised.  The  anthropologists,  get^raphers,  and  etiinolo- 
gista  are  to  be  combined  in  a  section.  Thus  the  anthropologists,  with 
such  a  weak  lever  as  the  Keception  Committee,  have  forced  the  band 
of  the  British  Association,  which,  for  the  future,  wiU  number  among 
it«  scientific  departmente  one  devoted  to  a  science  which  has  no  theory, 
the  students  of  which  are  without  unity  of  view,  and  which  in  any,  or 
every  one,  of  its  aspects  is  antagonistio  to  the  Mosaic  account  of 
creation." 

On  Tuesday,  September  lOtb,  the  following  leader  appeared  in  the 
'  Dvmdee  Courier.,  and  will  indicate  the  change  of  tone  in  which  the 
action  of  the  anthropologists  was  received  by  the  local  preaa.     It  ia 
headed  thus : — 

"skill  and  force. 

"  The  affairs  of  this  world  are  decided  at  leaat  as  much,  if  not  more, 
by  skill  than  by  force.  That  is  true  even  of  physical  conflicts,  but  it  is 
still  more  cert^n  in  its  application  to  mental  contests.  It  ia  on  record 
that  Lee,  when  he  faced  Grant  in  that  last  desperate  stru^le  in  Vir- 
ginia, bad  at  no  time  more  than  thirty  thousand  men  to  oppose  to  the 
hundred  of  thousands  in  his  front.  Dr.  Hunt,  the  leader  of  the  anthro- 
pologists, if  wo  may  estimate  him  after  the  world's  fashion,  by  results, 
is  a  better  strategist  than  General  Lee.  The  anthropologists  bear, 
perhaps,  about  the  same  proportion  to  the  British  Afisociation  aa  the 
handful  of  Confederates  did  to  the  multitudes  of  the  Federals ;  but 
while  Lee  was  defeated,  Dr.  Hunt  has  won.  It  muat  not  bo  fur- 
gotten,  however,  that  this  anthropological  tactician  hod  an  advantage 
which  Lee  did  not  enjoy.  Grant  never  placed  his  army  in  a  false 
position — the  Association  was  committed  to  one.  If  the  authropo- 
logists  had  never  been  accorded  a  department,  they  would  not  have 
bad  that  weapon  which  we  call  a  grievauce.  But  having  been  formed 
into  a  department  at  Nottingham,  and  not  being  recognised  at  Dundee, 
they  were  able  to  cry  out  that  they  had  been  '  suppressed,'  and  to 
demand  the  reason  for  the  '  suppretutioa'  The  demand  was  a  vety 
inconvenient  ona  The  department  had  been  '  suppressed.'  There 
could  be  no  doubt  about  that.  The  proof  was  patent.  So  far  aa  the 
arrangements  of  the  Association  were  concerned,  Anthropulo^  had 
been,  but  was  not.  It  might  not  have  been  difhcult  to  say  why  it  was 
not ;  but  it  might  have  been  diaadvimtageouB.  If  the  reason  is  not  to 
be  sought  in  mere  caprice,  and  that  we  do  not  believe,  there  was  but 
another  alternative.  It  was  because  the  Association  this  year  meets 
in  Sootland,  and  the  northern  latitude  was  supposed  to  necessitato 
certain  conditions,  of  which  the  'suppression'  (that,  we  think,  was 
Mr.  Page's  expression)  of  anthropology  was  one.  But  it  would  never 
hare  done  to  have  said  that.  So  the  Association  when  it  was  accused 
was  practically  defenceless,  because  its  only  defence  was  worse  Xhaa  a 
plea  of  guilty.     They  had  committed  tJiemselves  at  Nottingham. 
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The;  could  not  justify  the  letracing  of  their  Btepe  at  Dundee  except 
hy  a  mode  of  justification  more  dama^ng  than  aileiioe. 

"  The  anthropologists,  then,  bad  a  Tautage-groimd  from  which  to 
act ;  but  they  required  something  more.  If  it  be  allowable  to  employ, 
figuratively,  a  term  which  belongs  to  mechanica,  we  should  say  that 
the  anthropologists  wanted  leverage.  They  could  not  act  on  the 
Association  from  within.  If  Dr.  Hunt  had  proposed  an  Anthropolo- 
gical Section,  he  would  not,  as  we  underatond  bun  to  say,  have  found 
a  seconder  for  his  motion.  They  hod  to  act  from  without,  and,  like 
Archimedes,  they  needed  a  fulcrum.  More  fortunate  than  Archi- 
medes, they  found  or  made  one.  A  Reception  Committee  was  formed 
to  invite  the  anthropologists  to  Dundee,  to  receive  them  when  they 
came,  and  to  co-operate  with  them  while  they  stayed.  It  ia  that  Recep- 
tion Committee  that  especially  impresses  us  with  the  truth  of  the 
Baying  which  attributes  great  events  to  small  causes.  We  are  sure 
tbe  members  of  that  comtotttee  will  agree  with  us  in  saying  that  they 
possess  but  small  public  influence — so  little,  indeed,  that  it  would 
have  been  deemed  absurd  to  suppose  they  could  have  turned  the 
British  Association  from  its  course.  But  a  small  atone  may  throw  a 
large  train  ofT  the  rails.  With  the  grievance  of  '  suppression '  for 
lever,  and  the  Reception  Committee  for  fulcrum,  the  anthropologists 
have  shaken  the  Association,  and  we  are  informed  authoritatively  that 
negotiations  are  going  on  with  the  view  of  recognising  anthropology 
and  embodying  it  in  a  section.  Mr.  Walpole  negotiated  with  tiie 
Reform  Le^ue,  and  Hyde  Park  is  available  for  public  meetings  ;  her 
Majesty's  Ministers  are  assumed  to  have  trembled  before  Mr.  Beales, 
and  BO  we  have  a  Reform  BilL  What  wonder,  then,  if  the  Associa- 
tion has  succumbed  to  Dr.  Hunt  and  his  friends,  and  anthropology 
b  to  have  a  place.  Whatever  may  be  the  cose  with  respect  to  anthro- 
pology, which  Dr.  Hunt  informs  us  has  none  of  the  elements  of  a 
science,  there  is  one  art  which  has  been  brought  almost  to  perfection 
— it  is  the  art  of  agitation. 

"  It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  politic  moderation  exhibited 
by  the  anthropologists.  They  had  secured  a  position  which  in  Dim- 
dee  would  have  given  them  greater  advanta^  than  a  part  of  a  sec- 
tion would  afibrd.  What  with  their  grievance,  which  bad  enabled 
tbem  to  make  a  noise,  and  the  subtle  attractions  of  a  subject  of  doubt- 
ful propriety,  they  would  probably  have  had  larger  audiences  than 
any  of  the  sections ;  but,  like  wise  men,  they  sacrificed  the  present 
to  the  future.  If  they  had  not  made  peace,  they  would  have  had  to 
make  the  same  efforts  every  year,  and  while  their  lever  of  grievance 
would,  as  time  went  on,  have  become  weaker,  a  fulcrum  might  not 
always  have  been  available ;  but,  by  negotiating,  they  have  made 
themselves  a  part  of  our  great  National  iScientific  Association,  and 
gained  a  permanent  stand-point  from  which  to  preach  a  science  without 
a  theory,  to  followers,  no  two  of  whom  have  views  in  common.  It  is 
seldom  we  have  such  an  instance  of  how  the  mighty  may  be  coerced 
by  the  comparatively  weak,  when  the  mighty  begin  by  putting  them- 
selves in  the  wrong,  and  then  struggle  to  evade  the  consequences 
vithout  openly  going  back  to  the  right."  . 
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We  have  no  apace  to  dwell  further  on  the  notices  pvea  of  this 
meeting  of  the  Dundee  Anthropological  Conference.  Nor  shall  we 
here  dilate  on  the  future  hopes  of  anthropologists  in  connection  with 
the  British  Association.  On  one  point,  however,  we  do  feel  it  our 
duty  to  express  our  opinion,  viz.,  on  the  continuance  of  the  meetings 
of  such  a  oonference.  Our  readers  will  remember  that  at  Birming- 
ham a  letter  was  read  from  Professor  Owen,  in  which  he  strongly 
advised  that  anthropol<^;ists  should  annually  bold  a  Conference  or 
Congress,  and  that  such  a  recommendation  was  supported  by  bo 
veteran  a  public  scientific  caterer  as  Sir  Boderick  Murchison.  This 
year  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  has  given  it  as  his  opmion  thai  the  Dum- 
ber of  such  asaociattons  ss  the  British  Association  ought  to  be  in- 
creased. We  cannot  but  think  that  the  anthropologists  in  this 
country  are  very  grateful  for  these  hints.  The  time  may  not  be  &r 
distant  when  such  a  Conference  may  be  held.  But  let  it  not  be  sup- 
posed for  an  instant  that  anthropologists  will  ever  give  up  the  claim  of 
having  their  natural  place  in  a  national  scientific  association.  We 
are  glad  to  know  that  on  this  point  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion 
amongst  anthropologists,  whatever  may  be  the  wishes  of  some  oi  the 
elder  members  of  the  British  Association. 
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On  an  occasion  when,  for  good  or  evil,  anthropology,  as  a  science,  has 
not  been  encouraged  by  the  British  Association,  it  seems  at  first 
ugbt  incorrect  to  head  an  article  with  the  title  so  familiar  to  the 
readers  of  this  Beviev.  But  it  is  quite  imposaible  to  exolude  the 
Science  from  the  arena  of  section  £,  although  nominally  it  has  been 
"  left  out  in  tho  cold,"  Wherever  the  study  of  the  science  of  man 
receives  any  support,  there  necessarily  must  anthropology  he  present, 
and  the  meeting  at  Dundee  had  its  share  of  auttutipological  papers 
contributed  by  various  gentlemen.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  none  of  these  papers  were  new.  All  Hr. 
Crawfurd's  papers  had  been  long  familiar  to  the  scientific  public. 
Perhaps  it  is  good  poUcy  on  the  part  of  the  writers  of  these  papers  to 
attempt  a  larger  popularity  for  them  than  they  might  otherwise 
receive,  but  it  is  a  poor  compliment  to  the  scientific  parliament  of 
Britain  to  set  such  long-preserved  meats  before  its  members  ns  solid 
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taiv.     Id  the  following  report  of  the  papers  read,  tlie  preTioua  use  of 
them  has  been  indicated. 

Probably  the  moat  novel  feature  of  Section  E  on  the  occasion  was 
the  opening  address  of  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  from  which,  as  our  space 
precludes  the  insertion  of  the  whole,  we  shall  offer  a  few  extntcts, 
coDtentiug  ounelves  with  a  summary  of  the  rest.  After  some  pre- 
IjminBTy  remarks,  in  which  Sir  Samuel  adverted  to  his  own  labours  on 
behalf  of  scientific  discovery,  he  proceeded  to  dilate  upon  the  suliijeGt 
of  geography,  assertiog  that  it  was  closely  interwoven  with  theol<^ ; 
and  that  from  the  creation,  to  quote  hts  exact  words,  "the  very 
elements  of  our  creed  are  connected  with  particular  positions  upon 
the  earth's  surface."  Geography  i»t>moted  ChristiMiity,  the  speaker 
intimated,  and  after  a  survey  of  the  early  migrations  of  races,  he 
Bays:  "All  this  wonderful  trun  of  progression  is  based  on  geography/' 
**  thus  is  religion  linked  with  the  study  of  the  earth."  We  must  con- 
fess that  eloquence  such  as  this  tempts  us  to  the  inference  that  Sir 
Samuel  bad  tlie  fear  of  Dundee  before  his  ^res ;  and  the  following 
passage  leads  us  to  think  that  perhaps  the  distinguished  traveller  was 
disposed  to  be  slightly  sarcastic  upon  theological  ideas  sssooiated  with 
districts  iKirtb  of  the  Tweed : — 

"When  we  consider,"  he  says,  "that  the  Moeaical  history  accounts 
for  4004  yearn  from  the  creation  of  the  first  man  until  the  birth 
of  Christ,  and  thus  establishes  the  recorded  existence  of  man  for  a 
period  of  5,871  years  to  the  present  day,  we  must  regard  with  the 
most  intense  interest  the  mysteriouB  development  of  the  world  during 
that  space  of  time." 

This  and  similar  utterances  we  cannot  but  suspect  to  be  calculated 
for  the  latitude  of  Dundee,  and  hardly  the  serious  opinions  of  the 
speaker,  who  cannot  be  supposed  ignorant  of  the  discoveries  to  which 
a  better  knowledge  of  chronology  has  conducted  us.  When  a  Bunsen, 
whose  orthodoxy  no  one  will  question,  has  not  heaitated  to  assign 
longer  periods  for  the  evolution  of  Egyptian  civilisation,  we  cannot 
suppose  a  Baker  ^;norant  of  the  iaot,  and  therefore  we  feel  somewhat 
smitten  by  the  tone  of  irony  here  adopted.  Sir  Samuel  then,  in  a 
masterly  way,  gave  a  brief  review  of  the  advancement  of  geogra- 
phical knowledge,  paying  a  graceful  tribute  to  the  patronage  extended 
to  tJiat  department  of  human  energy  by  the  venerable  Sir  Boderiok 
Mnrcbison ;  adding,  however,  with  great  mnoeri^,  that  "  no  striking 
geographical  feat  has  been  performed  by  England  during  the  past 
year."  This  is  unquestionably  true ;  and  it  is  sometrhat  remarkable 
that,  at  a  time  when  Abyssinian  geography  is  so  great  a  want,  we  find 
scarcely  a  guide  of  any  trustworthiness  to  aid  our  troops  on  the  ex- 
pedition to  which  they  have  been  impelled  by  a  scries  of  blunders. 
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polhioal  and  scientific,  tmeiampled  for  their  enoraiity.  Sir  Samuel 
differed  from  Sir  Roderick  Murchisou  respecting  the  fate  of  Living- 
stone, believing  him  to  havo  met  his  death.  In  an  eloquent  perora' 
tioo,  the  Preeideat,  with  great  good  taste,  confining  himself  to  geogra- 
phical matters,  bore  testimony  to  the  efiurts  made  at  home  and  abroad 
for  an  extension  of  our  surface  knowledge,  prudently  saying  nothing 
on  the  subject  of  the  science  of  man,  which  shares  with  the  elemen- 
tary topic  of  geography  the  attention  of  the  frequenters  of  section  K 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  Samuel  Baker  was  proposed  by  Sir  Roderick 
Murohiaon,  who  congratulated  the  section  on  "  the  prepress  geogra- 
phy had  made  from  the  beginning  of  time,"  and  seconded  by  Mr.  John 
Crawfurd,  after  which  the  section  began  its.  labours  for  the  meeting 
of  1867. 

A  paper,  by  Lieutenant  S.  P.  OUver,  R.A.,  on  the  "Communioatiou 
between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,"  waa  then  read,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  following  amusing  cross-examination  of  that  gentleman 
was  conducted  by  Mr.  Crawfurd  in  his  happiest  style  : — 

Ht.  Crawford  said  that  Lieutenant  Oliver  had,  no  doubt,  had 
eiceUent  opportunities  of  forming  an  opinion  upon  the  comparison 
between  the  red  men  of  America  and  the  black  men  of  Africa,  as  he 
had  seen  them  in  Madagascar.  He  would  Uke  to  know  which  ot  these 
races  Lieutenant  Oliver  preferred. 

Lieutenant  Oliver  ;  I  think  that  is  a  very  difficult  question  itideed. 

Mr,  Crawfurd  :  That  is  just  the  reason  why  I  put  it. 

Lieutenant  Oliver  was  sorry  he  had  given  that  subject  very  little  of 
his  attention ;  but  he  might  say  that  the  meu  who  were  with  him,  and 
who  were  their  best  meu  when  cutting  through  the  forests,  were  men 
from  Africa,  who  had  been  imported  as  slaves  several  hundred  years 
ago  to  some  island  in  the  West  Indies.  They  made  themselves  trouble- 
some there,  and  were  placed  by  some  government,  whether  English  or 
Spanish  he  did  not  know,  on  the  coast  of  Mosquito.  Ever  tiince  that 
they  had  followed  the  occupation  of  mahogany -cutters,  and  there  were 
no  better  men  in  the  world.  The  Indians  there  were  a  useless  set ;  they 
had,  perhaps,  never  been  developed.  They  followed  hunting,  shout- 
ing, uid  fishing,  and  all  they  cared  for  was  to  provide  for  their  physical 
wants.  During  the  dry  season  they  laid  up  provisions  for  use  during 
the  wet  season,  and  that  seemed  to  be  the  utmost  of  their  desires.  The 
black  meu  with  whom  he  had  been  acquainted  at  Madagascar,  were  also 
widely  different  from  the  negroes  be  met  with  in  Africa.  The  people 
with  whom  he  had  most  to  do  in  Madagascar  were  of  the  dominant 
race,  and  were  of  a  superior  class. 

Mr.  Crawfurd  :  You  saw  a  great  many  monkeys  and  a  great  many 
savages.  Did  you  encounter  anything  in  the  missing  liuk  between 
man  and  the  monkeys ) 

Lieutenant  Oliver  :  No,  certfdnly  not. 

Mr.  Crawfurd  :  I  see  you  have  been  eating  lizards  and  iguanas. 
What  hke  is  iguana  flesh  1 
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Lieutenant  Oliver  :  I^amt  fleah  is  like  what  I  would  imagine  the 
flesh  of  a  young  child  would  be. 

Mr.  Crawpurd  :  Did  ;ou  like  iti 

Lieutenant  Outkb:  Well,  we  were  generally  pretty  hard  up  when 
we  ate  it. 

Mr.  Crawfubd  :  You  would  not  have  eaten  a  young  child,  I  suppose, 
in  the  same  circumBtances  t 

Lieutenant  Oliver  :  Well,  I  don't  know. 

A  paper  on  the  "  Ethnography  of  the  French  Exhibition,"  by  Mra. 
Lynn  lanton  (previously  read  in  London),  was  then  read,  but  it  con- 
ttuned  nothing  of  special  interest  to  anthropolt^sts. 

The  following  form  some  of  the  moat  important  papers  contributed 
to  section  E  by  various  gentlemen,  with  the  discussions  thereon : — 

Tht  AtUiquity  of  Man  (previously  read  in  London),  by  Mr.  John 
Crawtdrd,  F.R.S. — The  writer  remarked,  in  opening,  that  the  dia- 
ooveiy  of  human  remains  contemporaneous  with  those  of  animals  long 
extinct  In  caves,  and  in  lake  pile  buildings,  attested  the  great  anti- 
quity of  man,  and  it  was  equally  attested  by  the  discovery  of  tools, 
weapons,  and  implements,  unquestionably  the  work  of  his  bands,  in 
^e  "  drift"  or  lotme  alluvial  gravel. 

Sir  JoHK  Lubbock  agreed  most  entirely  and  cordially  with  Mr. 
Ctawfiird  in  the  main  conclusions  to  which  be  bad  come,  but  there  were 
one  or  two  minor  points  on  which  he  had  a  rather  different  opinion. 
First,  be  thought  Mr.  Crawfurd  somewhat  underrated  the  quantity 
of  human  remains  which  had  been  found  under  circumstances  which 
implied  their  great  antiquity.  It  was  quite  true,  no,  doubt,  that  in 
the  drift  beds,  Irom  which  so  many  specimens  of  human  workman- 
ship bad  been  obtained,  no  undeniable  traces  of  human  bones  had  yet 
Dccnirred ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  many  traces  of  human 
dceletoDS  had  been  found,  and.  that  it  was  only  on  account  of  the 
extreme  difficulty  in  every  case  of  feeling  quite  certiun  that  they 
belong  to  those  beds  in  which  they  had  occurred  that  arclueolo' 
gists  fknd  others  had  not  felt  justified  in  putting  them  forward  as 
indubitable  traces  of  human  remains.  After  a  reference  to  some 
human  remains  found  on  the  Continent,  which  had  given  rise  to  muoh 
discussion.  Sir  John  proceeded  to  say  that  when  they  came  to  re- 
•euches  which  had  been  carried  on  in  caves,  there  were  many  cases 
on  record  of  caves  in  which  human  bones  had  been  found  under  ctreum- 
stances  which  implied  that  they  belonged  to  the  same  antiquity  as  the 
weapons  which  were  found  associated  with  them.  They  found  aa 
many  remains  of  bones  in  such  localities  as  they  could  expect  to  find; 
and  he  would  even  venture  to  go  further  than  that,  and  to  say  that 
they  found  more  than  they  might  naturally  have  expect«d  to  find  in 
caves  which  had  also  been  used  as  the  dwelling-places  of  man.  Of 
course,  it  was  natural  that,  under  any  cireumstances,  men  were  not 
buried  in  caves  during  the  time  these  were  occupied  as  places  of 
halMtation;  but.  any  difiiculty  they  might  have  on  that  head  was 
removtid  when  they  found  that  the  Esquimaux,  who  lived  tinder  sucbi  , 
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very  aimilaf  conditions,  and  wiUi  animale  identical  with  those  that 
were  living  with  our  earliest  predeceesors  in  the  west  of  Europe,  pwd 
very  little  attention  to  the  remains  of  their  dead,  aUowing  them  to 
lie  about  neglected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  dwellings,  and  also 
that  there  were  many  races  of  men  who  were  actually  in  the  habit  of 
burying  their  dead  in  the  houses  which  they  occupied  when  alive,  eo 
that  the  tomb  was  not  only  figuratively,  but  was  literally  "  the  house 
of  the  dead."  Among  many  races,  audi  as  the  Esquimaux,  when  a 
man  died  his  body  was  laid  in  the  house  which  he  had  occupied,  and  it 
was  shut  up,  and  there  were  traces  of  the  same  thing  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.  It  was,  therefore,  partly  to  be  accounted  for  in  this  way 
that  BO  many  traces  of  human  bones  had  been  got  in  caves  which  had 
evidently  been  inhabited.  Upon  that  point  he  could  not  help  think- 
ing that  Mr.  Crawford  would  find  that  he  need  not  explain  or  apolo- 
gise in  any  way  for  any  supposed  absence  or  rarity  of  human  remains 
in  Uiose  caves  which  had  latterly  been  examined  with  so  much  care. 
Then,  he  thought  Mr.  Crawiiird  had  been  rather  unjust  to  the  Feejeans. 
When  they  considered  the  canoes  these  people  built,  the  arms  and 
implements  they  formed,  and  even  the  language  to  which  Mr,  Craw- 
fiinl  had  alluded  somewhat  uncomplimentarily,  he  thought  they  would 
admit  that  the  Fe^eans  were  more  advanced  than  he  appeared  to 
suppose.  He  would  say  the  same  thing  of  the  Esquimaux.  No  doubt 
they  were  very  dirty,  but  one  could  not  wash  himself  with  ice  ;  and 
they  must  remember  that  they  lived  in  a  countiy  where  very  often  it 
was  impossible  to  get  enough  water  for  drinking  purposes,  and  there- 
fore the  people  could  not  be  expected  to  use  much  of  it  for  washing 
themselves.  Indeed,  when  the  circumstances  were  considered,  the 
Esquimaux  would  be  found  to  have  made  the  most  of  their  opportuni- 
ties ;  and  he  even  thought  that,  if  Mr.  Orawfurd  himself,  with  his 
well-known  ingenuity  and  his  great  perseverance,  were  to  go  to  live 
in  the  far  north  among  that  people,  he  would  find  it  dtfBcult  to  cany 
on  a  more  civilised  state  of  existence  than  that  in  which  the  KsquimauiL 
were  found  to  be.  Sir  John  further  remarked  that  he  thought  Mr. 
Crawfiud  had  been  unjust  to  the  ancient  Britons  also ;  and  next, 
alluding  to  his  reference  to  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  he  remarked 
that  the  labours  of  Dr.  Young  in  that  department  ought  to  have  been 
noticed.  The  principal  poin^  however,  on  which  he  difi'ered  from  the 
author  of  the  paper  was  that  he  (Mr.  Craw&rd)  was  a  total  disbehever 
in  the  unity  of  the  human  race,  whereas  he  (Sir  John)  was  a  firm 
believer  in  that  unity.  In  conclusion,  be  remarked  that  it  has  been 
stud  that  there  had  been  certain  papers  which  had  not  been  read  on 
the  present  occasion,  because  the  British  Association  was  afraid  or 
unwilling  to  excite  anything  hke  hostility  among  the  people  of  Dun- 
dee. Now,  he  thought  that  this  paper  to  which  they  had  just  listened 
was  ft  very  good  answer  to  any  remark  of  that  kind.  He  was  quite 
sure  that  very  few  people  would  suppose  that  the  British  Association 
would  pay  so  bod  a  compliment  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  our 
island  as  to  suppose  that  they  would  moet  with  a  different  reception 
here  from  that  which  they  were  accustomed  to  meet  with  elsewhere  in 
g  such  questions,  or  that  the  natives  of  this  port  of  the  island 
» C-HlOglc 
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wonld  wish  the  ABSOcititioa  in  any  way  to  conceal  those  opiniona  which 
tKey  honestly  held,  and  which  they  had  never  hesitated  to  express 
elsewhere.  Far  be  it  from  them  to  shrink  in  any  way  from  fair  dis- 
cussion. They  were  most  aniioua,  one  and  all,  to  hear  everything 
that  there  was  to  be  sftid  on  the  other  side ;  and  it  was  a.  very  bad 
oompliment,  either  to  the  people  of  Dundee  or  to  the  members  of  the 
Kitish  Association,  to  suppose  that  these  interesting  and  important 
questions  could  be  discussed  in  any  other  spirit  than  that  in  which 
they  had  been  ventilated  in  other  parts  of  Great  Britain.  He  was 
very  glad,  from  that  point  of  view,  that  bis  friend  Mr.  Crawfurd  had 
brought  forward  this  excellent  paper ;  and  he  had  not  the  least  fear 
that  the  discussion  which  would  tAke  place  upon  it  would  be  con- 
ducted in  the  true  spirit  of  scieatific  inquiry. 

Mr.  Cyril  Graham  colled  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  chronology 
followed  by  Mr.  Crawfurd  was  that  of  only  one  person.  There  were 
aeveml  other  eminent  I^yptologists  who  followed  a  different  system, 
and  there  waa  great  reason  to  believe  that  the  Pyramids,  which  the 
writer  of  the  paper  spoke  of  as  having  been  built  so  very  long  ago, 
had  been  built  within  a  much  more  modem  period. 

Dr.  Jahes  Hunt  said  he  thought,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  section 
were  much  indebted  to  Sir  John  Lubbock  for  his  concluding  remarks 
with  regard  to  an  impression  that  had  gone  abroad  about  the  British 
AssociatioQ  being  afraid  to  hear  papers  of  this  nature.  (le  so  cordi- 
ally f^reed  with  Sir  John's  sentiments  on  the  subject,  that  he  took  this 
opportunity  to  say  moat  distinctly  that  he  did  not  think  the  authori- 
ties of  the  British  Association  should  at  all  have  that  charge  brought 
against  them  with  regnrd  to  papers  of  a  really  scientific  character,  for 
they  were  admitted-^if  there  was  room  for  them  they  were  generally 
read.  On  that  point  he  could  very  well  say  that,  as  long  as  six  years 
ago,  be  himself  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  a  paper  on  that  subject 
at  the  Divinity  Hall  at  Oxford,  on  the  occasion  of  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Association,  and  he  could  say  that  there  had  been  no  excep- 
tion taken  to  any  really  scientific  paper  on  account  of  the  opinions  that 
had  been  therein  advanced.  At  the  time  mentioned,  Mr.  Crawfurd 
was,  he  thought,  one  of  those  who  did  not  agree  in  the  opinions  he 
then  expressed  on  the  subject,  and  he  waa  very  glad  therefore  to  have 
that  opportunity  of  saying  that  he  had  listened  to  that  gentleman's 
paper  with  the  greatest  pleasure  and  satisfaction,  and  found  very  little 
in  it  indeed  with  which  to  disagree.  In  faat  he  was  far  moro  in  accord- 
ance with  it  than  Sir  John  Lubbock  seemed  to  be.  Mr.  Crawfurd  had 
alluded  to  the  connection  of  evidence  of  the  antiquity  of  man,  and  all 
now  agreed  that  the  results  of  every  branch  of  the  science  of  man  came 
to  the  same  result,  therefore  it  was  that  his  paper  was  valuable,  and 
for  that  reason  he  thought  Mr.  Crawfurd  hod  done  good  service  in 
calling  attention  to  it.  There  were  some  little  difficulties  in  the  paper 
which  he  should  like  Mr.  Crawfurd  to  explain.  First,  there  was  that 
with  regard  to  the  innate  incapacity  of  the  Australians.  Mr.  Craw- 
furd went  OB  to  speak  of  the  people  who  were  once  without  speech 
and  had  only  instinct — and  he  called  these  men.  Well,  it  was  rather 
>  diftculty  ^  they  were  once  without  speech,  and  with  only  inUinctj  , 
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why  he  called  such  beings  men.  Mr.  Cmwftird  had  sud  that  the  Ans- 
traliauB  had  the  innate  incapaeity  to  accept  civilisation,  and  thus 
argued  from  that  absolute  original  distinction.  Now,  be  did  not  un- 
deratand,  but  would  be  very  glad  if  Mr.  Crawfurd  would  tell  them  how 
he  came  to  call  these  people  "  men  without  speech  and  only  instinct," 
because  be  was  a  little  at  a  lose  himself  to  know  how  auch  creatures, 
haviug  no  speech,  and  having  only  instinct — how  auch  creatures  could 
be  called  men.  Neit,  with  regard  to  the  other  subject— that  of 
Egypt.  Bunscn  was  an  advocate  for  the  unity  of  man,  and  he  said  it 
was  utterly  impossible  tn  explain  it  in  fewer  than  twenty  thousand 
years.  That  was  the  opinion  of  one  who  was  a  firm  advocate  for  the 
unity  of  man,  and  he  boldly  prochdmed  that  it  was  impossible  to  get 
reason  out  of  unreason.  Now  Mr.  Crawfurd  seemed  to  be  able  to  do 
that — to  get  reason  out  of  unreason — and  yet  declared  that  the  Aus- 
tralians wore  incapable  of  improvement.  Mr.  Crawfurd  bad  perhaps 
gone  out  of  the  field — possibly  some  of  the  iacts  he  had  brought  for- 
ward had  not  a  very  sUict  bearing  on  the  antiquity  of  man-— but  he 
had  much  pleasure  in  saying — though  he  often  differed  from  Mr. 
CrawfiuvJ — that  he  cordially  agreed  with  him  on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  Grawpcrd  was  much  obliged  to  those  who  had  listened  to  his 
paper,  and  greatly  obliged  to  the  two  gentlemen  who  had  made  re- 
marks on  it  for  the  courtesy  they  had  shown.  He  begged  in  the  first 
place  to  reply  to  the  question  rtused  by  Sir  John  Lubbock.  Sir  John 
was  of  opinion  that  his  information  on  geology  was  not  very  complete ; 
but  he  had  to  say  that  most  of  it  was  taken  from  Sir  John  Lubbock's 
own  works.  As  to  the  Feejeaus,  he  looked  upon  them  as  a  race  very 
low  indeed  in  the  scale  of  civilization.  Some  of  the  races  in  the  South 
Sea  Islands  were  a  more  civilized  and  ingenious  nice — he  meant  the 
foir-haired  race — but  not  so  the  Feejeana.  A  commission  sent  out  by 
our  Government  to  the  Feejee  Islands  reported  expressly  that  500  of 
the  fair-hured  race  would,  in  a  war  against  the  Feejeans,  be  able  to 
turn  the  scale  of  success  against  20,000  of  them.  These  people  were 
wholly  uncivilised.  They  killed  and  banished  their  aged  fathers.  In 
fact,  he  was  glad  he  was  not  a  Feejean  himself,  or  be  would  no  doubt 
have  been  banished  long  ago.  The  fair-haired  race  were  a  most  inge- 
nious people ;  they  continued  to  live  in  a  country  in  which  no  other 
human  beings  could  subsist,  for  when  the  red  American  Indian 
endeavoured  to  Uve  in  their  country  it  was  found  that  he  could  not 
exist  among  them.  As  to  the  unity  of  the  human  race,  of  course  he 
did  not  believe  in  that.  His  friend  believed  in  the  theory  of  special 
selection,  and  be  hoped  to  be  able  to  hear  Sir  John  describe  his  theory 
of  the  human  species,  to  explain  bow  he  discovered  the  missing  link, 
how  a  monkey  became  a  man,  and  how  all  the  different  races  <^  men 
had  undergone  the  change  they  had  now  done.  He  would  like  to  see 
a  single  particle  of  evidence  to  show  that  a  black  rnan  became  white, 
or  a  white  manbecame  black,  or  bow  ablack  woman  could  be  compared 
to  the  women  he  saw  before  him.  Mr.  Graham  stated  that  he  had  not 
agreed  with  certain  Egyptologists.  Now,  he  found  that  Egyptologists 
had  not  agreed  among  themselves,  and  be  bad  taken  the  best  authority 
be  could,  and  he  was  satisfied  that  the  chronol*:^  of  Egypt  was  <>f 
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great  antiquity.  He  did  not  quit«  uaderstaud  what  his  friend  Dr. 
Hunt  had  Boid  about  Bpeeoh.  He  had  make  remarkB  upon  the  differ- 
enoe  between  speech  and  iustinct 

Dr.  HjjNT — You  stated  that  there  were  men  without  epeech,  and 
with  only  instinct,  and  I  asked  how  you  ooold  class  these  creatures 
as  nienf 

Mr.  Crawfubd  replied  that  he  had  not  stated  any  such  thing,  and 
Dr.  Hunt  had  only  misconceived  what  he  did  say.  He  said  that  there  was 
capacity  for  epe^h,  but  they  could  not  speak,  because  they  had  never 
learned.  In  the  same  they  oould  not  use  gunpowder  or  steam  engines, 
because  they  knew  nothing  about  tbem. 

Sir  S&KiTEL  Baker  observed  that  he  was  very  glad  to  see  autbropo- 
lo^ts  and  ethnolc^sts  on  such  good  terms  with  one  another.  They 
reminded  him  of  a  distinction  which  an  Arab  chief  once  made.  An 
anthropologist  and  an  ethnologist  were  apparently  one, — just  the 
same, — with  a  little  difference. 

SHn,  Hair,  and  Eyet  cw  Tal»  of  the  Races  of  Men  {prevunuly  read 
in  London),  by  Mr.  John  Crawfurd. — He  remarked  that  the  akin, 
hair,  and  eyes,  taken  either  separately  or  conjointly,  formed  but  a 
very  ambiguous  test  of  the  races  of  men,  seeing  that  some  of  them 
are  common  to  several  races  in  all  other  respects  widely  different. 
The  complexion  or  colour  of  the  skin,  so  far  as  the  integuments  were 
concerned,  was  the  most  conspicuous  distinction  of  raoe.  It  was  white, 
of  many  shades  in  Europe,  including  the  neighbouring  portion  of 
Western  Asia.  There  was  no  evidence  that  a  black  or  brown  native 
race  ever  existed  in  Europe,  or  a  native  white  race  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world.  The  eye,  in  a  great  measure,  followed  as  to  colour  and 
complexion.  With  respect  to  position,  the  eye  was  more  or  less  deep 
seated,  or  had  more  or  less  prominent  propertiee,  which  did  not  appear 
to  be  characteristic  of  any  particular  races.  In  the  European  races, 
and  those  of  Western  and  Central  Asia,  it  was  horizontal,  while  with 
the  Chinese  and  races  of  Tartary  it  lay  obUquely  in  its  socket,  the 
inner  angle  being  depressed,  while  the  outer  was  elevated.  This 
character,  however,  belonged  more  or  less  to  other  races  equally  with 
the  Chinese,  so  that  it  was  not  of  much  value  in  the  diecriminatioD 
of  races.  Some  had  &ncied  that  colour  in  men  depended  on  climate, 
or  that  a  powerful  Hun  made  the  complexion  more  or  lees  black,  while 
a  weaker  one  left  it  to  improve  in  fairness  in  proportion  to  its  feeble- 
ness. This  popular  error  arose  out  of  the  narrow  experience  of  our 
snceetors.  The  author  then  went  on  to  state  that  on  the  continent 
of  Australia  the  native  inhabitants  are  of  the  same  unvarying  blaok 
frooi  Cape  York  in  the  1 1th  degree  of  latitude  to  Tasmania  in  about 
the  13rd  degree.  They  had  here,  then,  an  exclusively  black  complexion, 
while  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  with  corresponding  climates,  they 
had  fair,  brown,  yellow,  and  black  complexions.  Such  incontestable 
fiicts  as  these  disposed  at  once  of  the  hypothesis  of  cUmate  being  the 
cause  of  colour  in  the  human  complexion.  If,  then,  the  variety  of 
colour  were  not  the  effect  of  climate,  from  what  cause  was  it  derived  I 
This  was  one  of  the  inscrutable  mysteries  which  they  could  not  solve 
any  more  than  the  varieties  of  colour  in  the  lower  animala,     In^con-i^ 
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olusioD,  he  remarked  that  Nature  had  made  colour  a  dietitiction  of 
apecieB  in  the  lover  animals,  and  it  had  done  the  same,  althou^  not 
less  definitely,  in  the  races  of  men,  and  in  both  cases  men  were  equally 
ignorant  of  the  grounds  on  which  it  has  done  so.  ^ 

Mr.  Crawfcrd  then  aaid  be  would  be  glad  to  hear  any  remarks  on 
this  pFLper,  and  first  he  would  aak  for  the  opinions  of  the  founder  of 
the  Anthropological  Society. 

Dr.  Jaiies  Host  waa  moat  happy  to  accept  the  invitation  to  make 
a  few  remarks  on  this  interesting  paper  on  one  of  the  greatest  difficul- 
ties in  the  whole  range  of  the  science  of  man.  Mr.  Crawfurd  had 
wound  up  his  paper  by  saying  that  as  yet  science  was  unable  to  account 
for  the  distinction  of  colour.  Well,  they  had  been  at  that  for  the  last 
half  century ;  attempts  had  been  made  to  correlate  the  difierent  races 
or  species  of  men  with  the  particular  physical  condition  by  which  they 
were  surrounded.  Still,  up  to  the  present  there  was  very  little 
advance  or  sound  generalisations  arrived  at  Dr.  Prichard  had  said 
that  climate  would  account  for  it,  and  endeavoured  to  illustrate 
this,  but  before  he  concluded  his  labours  had  to  acknowledge  that  we 
oould  not  tell  how  the  distinctions  in  mankind  had  been  produced,  and 
to  content  himself  in  putting  forth  speculations  on  how  they  might 
Lave  arisen.  There  were  not  such  differences  between  bare  skulls  that 
they  could  not  be  used  as  a  basis  of  classification;  and  he  held  that  of 
the  colour  of  skioj  eyes,  and  hair,  the  structure  of  the  latter  was  the 
most  important  for  this  purpose.  Mr.  Crawfurd  held  that  there  were 
eiceptions,  and  he  pointed  out  these ;  and  though  he  did  not  know 
that  gentleman's  present  opinion  with  regard  to  tiie  number  of  special 
oreations  of  man,  which  he  required  to  explain  the  present  differences 
in  mankind,  he  knew  that  four  years  ago  Mr.  CrawAird  believed  forty 
to  be  necessary. 

Mr,  Crawfurd  :  I  have  sixty  now. 

Dr.  Hunt  :  I  have  not  been  in  communication  with  Mr.  Crawfiird 
much  of  late,  but  the  addition  of  twenty  new  apeciee  in  four  years  is, 
on  the  whole,  a  satisfactory  rate  of  progress.  I  think  this  subject  is  one 
of  the  most  important  in  the  whole  range  of  anthropology — 1  beg  your 
pardon, — ^the  science  of  man.  Dr.  Hunt  then  continued  to  explun 
that,  of  late  years,  attempts  had  been  going  on  to  make  examinations 
in  difierent  counties  and  countries  and  prepare  tables  of  the  resalto, 
so  that  a  general  broad  classification  might  be  arrived  at.  The  sub- 
ject would  be  a  matter  of  difficulty  for  many  years.  He-had  found  as 
great  difierence  amongst  the  colours  of  hair  in  Norway  as  there  was 
in  this  country,  and  he  hoped  that  by  the  investigations  now  going  on 
they  would  he  able  to  correlate  the  structiwe  of  most  of  the  races  of 
Europe.  Mr.  Crawfiird  had  admitted,  as  all  must,  that  science  was 
not  yet  m  a  state  to  show  the  cause  of  physical,  niental,  and  moral  diffe- 
rences in  mankind ;  and  he  had  said,  too,  that  they  could  give  no  reason 
for  such  difierences.  In  the  latter  he  was,  perhaps,  going  rather  too 
far,  as  be  (Dr.  Hunt)  held  that  man's  progress  in  the  scale  of  civilisa- 
tion, accompanied  with  other  things,  bore  a  relation  to  both  akin  and 
hair.  A  daj'k  skin,  accompanied  with  crisp  hair,  was  invariably  a  mark 
of  mental  inferiority ;  but  be  held  that  none  of  the  characters  on  which 
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Mr.  Cravfurd  dwelt  could  be  relied  on  alone  as  a  basis  of  olassification. 
They  only  become  valuable  when  combined  with  other  characters. 

Mr.  Cbawtcbd  aaid  there  seemed  to  be  no  very  material  difference 
between  the  President  of  the  Ethnolo^cal  Society  and  the  Premdent  or 
Director  of  the  Anthropological  Society,  and  be  was  sure  they  would 
be  all  very  glad  that  such  was  the  case.  With  respect  to  colour,  Dr. 
Hunt  assigned  inferiority  to  dark  akin.  He  (Mr,  Crawford)  would 
deny  that  Napoleon  had  dark  hair,  and  a  dark  akin  too ;  and  he 
did  not  conoeivo  that  a  better  specimen,  bo  far  as  the  mere  humanity 
was  concerned,  had  ever  been  produced.  Of  course,  he  meant  the 
first  Napoleon,  The  third  Napoleon  was  not  a  very  genuine  Italian 
or  Corsican ;  there  was  something  Teutonic  about  him,  too,  he  was 
told  Now,  with  respect  to  the  inferiority  of  tiie  black  people, 
although  the  Hindoos  were  blaok  they  were  incomparably  superior 
and  in  a  far  more  advanced  state  of  civiliaation  than  the  brown-com- 
pleiioned  Malays.  He  would  advise  the  Dr.  to  give  up  the  black 
inferiority  altogiether,  for  he  had  nothing  whatever  to  stand  upon. 
With  re^>eot  to  the  races  being  diatii^uidied  by  hair  or  oompleiion, 
difierences  were  to  be  found  in  the  same  family  in  the  prosperous  town 
c^  Dundee,  by  the  same  fiither  and  the  same  mother.  Suppose  a 
&inily  of  seven  daughters.  There  might  be  cases  <£  the  kind,  and  he 
boped  there  were.  One  had  dark  hiur  and  a  dark  oomplexion ;  another 
was  fair-haired ;  sad  a  third  was  reddish,  or,  to  be  more  genteel, 
auburn.  There  was  not  the  slightest  superiority  in  the  dark-haired 
and  dark-complexioned  daughter  as  compared  with  the  ligbter-bajred 
and  dear-skinned  members  of  the  family.  There  were  cases  of  every 
sort  of  hair  and  every  sort  of  complexion  being  found  in  famiUes 
by  the  same  father  and  the  same  mother.  How  could  they  make  out 
thati 

Dr.  Hdmt  said  pertiapa  Mr.  Crawfurd  would  point  out  where  a  race 
was  to  be  found  of  equal  intellectual  power  to  the  fairer  racea  when  dark 
colour  was  combined  with  crisp  hatr  t 

Mr.  Crawfurd  replied  that  he  knew  of  the  dai^  colour  being  com- 
bined with  wool,  and  he  had  known  some  very  pretty  people  have  curly 
hair.  Dr.  Hunt  said  be  would  not  condemn  every  one.  That  was 
very  well  put  on  his  part,  for  iu  Dundee  they  could  find  beauty  and 
talent  in  every  department  of  colour. 

Dr.  Hunt,  in  reference  to  Mr.  Crawfiird's  remark  in  respect  to  wool, 
explained  that  he  did  not  make  use  of  the  word  wool,  because  wool 
was  not  hair, 

Mr.  Crawftki)  remarked  that  bair  was  not  wool,  and  wool  was  not 
hair,  but  they  were  pretty  nearly  the  same  thing.  There  oould  be 
no  distinction  drawn  between  wool  and  hair,  except  what  was  obvious 
to  the  eye.  They  could  make  the  same  use  of  the  one  as  of  the  other, 
thongfa  he  would  be  sony  to  see  wool  upon  a  pretty  young  lady. 

Dr.  HoKT  replied  that  a  dark  colour  of  hair  and  eyes,  combined  with 
curly  h^,  was  always  a  mark  of  mental  inferiority,  and  he  cballenged 
Hr.  Crawford  or  any  one  else  to  bring  forward  an  exception  to  thia 
generalisation. 

The  discussion  then  terminated. 

VOL.VI. — wo.  XX,  D,j:.^;l.„VB'.">OQ|C 
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J7i£  Suppoied  Aboriginei of  India,  at  ditttn^uithed  from  U*  CivUized 
InhabUantt,  by  Mr.  Crawfurd.  (PreviouBlf  read  in  Lundon.) — In  many 
parts  of  India  there  existed  rude  and  even  SBTBge  tribea,  differing 
widely  in  manDers,  customs,  reli^on,  and  not  unfrequently  even  in 
language,  from  the  great  body  of  the  civilised  inhabitanta.  People 
in  that  state  of  society  were  fovind  only  in  billy  or  mountainous  districts, 
more  or  less  inaccessible  to  conquest,  and  by  their  comparative  sterility 
holding  out  little  temptation  to  conquest  and  occupation.  They  were 
never  seen  in  the  fertile  and  well-watered  alluTiol  valleya  of  the  great 
rivers,  which,  on  the  contrary,  were  inhabited  by  civilised  nations, 
however  differing  among  themselves  in  manners  and  language.  Lin- 
guists and  craniologists  had  invented  a  theory  to  account  for  this  state 
of  things,  which  supposed  the  rude  mountaiaeers  to  be  the  sole 
aborigines  of  India,  while  it  imagined  the  civilised  inhabitanta  to  be 
intrusive  strongera,  whoin  a  remote  antiquityinvaded  India,  conquered 
it,  and  settled  in  it  under  the  imposed  names  of  Aryans  for  Northern, 
and  Turanians  for  Southern  India.  This  view  appeared  to  him  utterly 
groundless,  and  he  went  into  a  lengthy  description  of  the  history  of 
the  people,  their  manners  and  mode  of  life,  and  quoted  several  accounts 
of  the  several  tribes,  in  order  to  refute  the  view  which  he  had  men- 
tioned. After  an  elaborate  paper  he  concluded : — The  mind  may  safely 
carry  us  back  to  a  time  in  which  the  social  state  of  India  was  similar 
to  that  of  America,  when  the  civilised  tribes  were  few  in  number,  and 
the  wild  or  savage  formed  the  majority.  TheHindu  ie,  beyond  all  ques- 
tion, a  far  more  highly  endowed  race  of  man  than  theBedmau  of  Ame- 
rica ;  and  civilisation  would  probably  springup  earlier,  at  more  points, 
and  attain  a  higher  maturity  in  India  than  it  did  in  America.  We 
may  even  point  at  the  localities  in  which  civilisation  is  most  likelyto 
have  had  its  earliest  seats.  Separate  and  independent  civilisationa 
would  probably  spring  up  in  the  plains  watered  by  t^e  "  Five  Rivers," 
in  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Jumna  and  Ganges,  in  the  central  and  in 
the  lower  valley  of  the  Ganges,  and  in  the  '^leys  of  the  rivers  of 
Southern  India,  such  as  that  of  the  Nerbudda,  the  Oodavery,  the 
Eistna,  the  Cavery,  and  the  Taptee.  These  nascent  civilisations 
would  be  independent  of  each  other,  and  for  alongtime  be  as  unknown 
to  each  other  as  trere  tfae  Mexican  and  Peruvian.  All  this  most  pro- 
bably happened  long  before  there  nas  an  Aryan  invasion,  orareligion 
of  Bram^  The  state  of  India  at  such  a  time  would  be  a  parallel  to 
that  of  America  on  its  discovery ;  the  wild  and  savage  tribes  would 
be  numerous,  and  the  civilised  few  in  number.  Proportionate  to  its 
extent,  it  would  have  as  many  emalt  tribes,  speaking  as  many  distinct 
languages  as  America  itself.  India  has  still  a  score  of  nations,  viith 
written  languages,  but  the  number  of  its  wild  tribes  has  not  yet  been 
counted. 

General  Cotton  remarked  that  eaeh  of  the  races  referred  to  was 
deserving  a  separate  study.  Some  of  them  were  so  like  each  otlier 
that  the  inexperienced  would  naturally  suppose  them  to  be  one 
of  the  same  tribe,  but  so  great  was  the  £stinction  that  the  one  was  in 
actual  terror  of  the  other. 
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TheOnffintto/a^A'on«mtK.—iii.H.ll.RawOBm,F.A.S.lj.,¥.E.S., 
read  a  paper  on  "  The  Origiaea  of  the  Noiwmen."  He  said  that  in  a 
pi^ier  which  he  read  before,  be  endeavoared  to  show  bow  differently  the 
ancient  features  of  Scandinavia  must  be  viewed  in  order  that  ita 
influence  in  the  distributiim  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Europe  might 
be  appreciated.  He  then  proceeded  to  ozamine  and  analvse  in  detail 
Bcme  of  the  {soblems  with  which  it  was  connected.  The  reasons 
for  the  sudden  enei^  of  the  Norsemen  in  tbe  eighth  and  ninth 
oenturies  were  to  be  found  in  the  oommotiona  that  were  taking  place 
at  thoae  dates.  The  Mahometans  were  then  in  the  Aill  swing  of  tbeir 
conquering  spirit.  The  Geoi^n  and  Annenian  annals  were  full  cf 
accounts  of  their  sweeping  in  among  tbe  mountains  of  tbe  Caucasus, 
and  of  the  new  life  which  their  arrival  aroused  there.  The  inexpli- 
cable intricacies  of  the  Eddie  faith  may  perhaps  receive  some  light 
&om  an  eiaminaUoa  of  the  efFeote  of  a  MaLommedan  infusion  into  the 
strange  religion  of  the  Parthians.  Not  that  of  Zoroaster — the  religion 
of  it«  higher  society — but  what  we  find  reflected  on  its  engraved  gems 
and  sculptured  stones.  It  was  this  alone  which  could  explain  the  very 
extraordinary  fact  that  wherever  Scandinavian  relics  were  found  in 
Iioland,  Orkney,  Denmark,  or  Sweden, — tliere  were  also  found  heaps 
of  ttie  ooios  of  the  Caliphate — not  many  from  Byzantium,  few  from 
the  Latin  kingdoms  of  the  west,  but  absolutely  thousands  from  the 
other  sources.  Some  might  be  seen  l^  those  curious  in  such  matteiH 
in  Edinburgh  which  were  discovered  along  with  some  silver  remains. 

ra«  Chtmieter  of  Ae  Negro.— ^i.  C.  W.  Davis  read  portions  of  a 
paper,  prepared  by  Dr.  John  Davt,  "  Ou  the  Character  of  the  Negro 
chiefly  in  relation  to  Industrial  Habits" : — 

In  this  paper  the  chief  object  of  its  author  was  the  vindication  of 
the  negro,  who,  ho  believes,  has  been  unjiistly  considered  a  sluggard 
and  inveterately  idle.  The  argument  used  is  of  two  kinds — one  is 
founded  on  the  oi^anisation  of  the  African,  insufficiently  fitted  for 
woi^ — indeed  the  very  cause,  under  a  mistaken  humanity,  of  his  first 
importation  into  the  West  Indies,  with  the  vain  hope  of  preserving  the 
feeble  and  cruelly  worked  natives ;  the  other  resting  on  experience—a 
very  extensive  experience — finding  that,  with  equal  motives  to  be  in- 
duBtrioua,  the  n^ro  is  not  inferior  to  the  white  man  in  industry.  The 
author  adduoea  instances  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  neg^o  labourers 
that  would  be  highly  creditable  to  Europeans  in  the  same  condition  of 
lifa  He  ooncludes  with  the  expression  of  belief  that  such  peculioti- 
tiee  as  belong  to  the  n^ro — ss  colour  of  skin,  quality  of  hair,  hio.' — 
are  of  a  kind  suitable  to  him  in  his  native  climat%  and  beneficial  under 
a  tropical  sun  and  in  a  malarious  atmosphere,  and  not  of  a  nature  to 
allow  of  his  being  considered  either  as  a  distinct  or  inferior  variety  of 
the  great  human  &mily ;  and  further,  that  he  ia  as  capable  as  the 
white  man,  under  continued  education,  in  favourable  circumstances, 
and  freed  frtnn  the  curse  of .  slavery,  of  becoming  civilised,  and  of 
""*''"8  progress  in  the  hberal  arts  and  sciences.  One  fact  is  dwelt  on 
as  of  a  very  jmsmising  kind — via.,  that  these  tribes,  in  the  far  interior 
mountainous  regions  of  Africa,  where  slavery  has  least  prevailed,  and 
where  tba  dimate  and  soil  are  good,  are  moat  advanced — ^probably  as 
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muoh  BO  in  civiliBation  and  the  useful  arte — such  as  the  working  of 
iron,  &0.,  as  were  the  ancient  Britons  about  the  time  ofthe  first  Roman 
invasion. 

Mr.  Cravturd  remArked,  that  with  reiereooe  to  t^e  Borbadoes,  the 
condition  of  the  n^;ro  was  very  peculiar.  They  contained  a  dense 
population,  and  if  the  negro  did  not  work  he  must  perish,  aud  if  the 
whole  of  the  West  India  Islands/  Jamaica  included,  were  like  them, 
the  negroes  would  be  peaceable  and  lahoriouB.  He  was  sure  they 
would  be  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  of  returning  thanks  to  Dr. 
Davy  for  his  admirable  paper,  the  whole  of  which  he  was  sorry  had 
not  been  read. 

Dr.  Hunt  thought  it  was  somewhat  unfortunate  that  when  on  im- 
portant paper  was  brought  before  the  section  they  had  not  time  to 
hear  it  read,  and  he  considered  Dr.  Davy  had  a  just  cause  of  com- 
plaint against  the  manner  in  which  his  paper  had  been  curtailed.  So 
far  as  he  had  been  able  to  gather  &om  the  portions  of  the  paper  which 
had  been  read,  he  was  fully  persuaded  that  it  was  one  of  the  most 
important  that  could  be  presented  to  any  scientific  body.  It  waa  one 
of  those  questions  which  were  now  beingtestedin  the  Southern  States 
of  America.  Of  course,  there  was  only  one  desire  among  scientific 
men — to  know  the  truth.  In  the  Southern  States  of  America  the  dis- 
position of  the  negro  for  labour  was  being  tried.  It  had  been  contended 
by  Dr.  Nott,  a  distinguished  anthropologist  of  that  country,  that  from 
his  study  for  twenty  year^  of  the  negro  character,  there  was  a 
natural  disinclination  to  field  or  agricultural  labour.  Whether  that 
was  so  or  not,  he  should  have  been  very  glad  to  hear  Dr.  Davy's  paper 
read,  as  he  had  no  doubt  it  would  have  thrown  some  li^t  upon  the 
subject.  He  had  heard  the  other  day  irom  a  gentleman  who  had  just 
come  from  the  Southern  States  of  America — a  meiUcal  man — that  the 
frightful  amount  of  destitution  now  existing  in  that  country  was  some- 
thing that  no  one  could  picture.  The  amount  of  disease,  the  amount 
of  destitution  was  something  very  great  indeed.  Up  to  this  time  tbe 
blacks  had  not  taken  to  labour.  At  present  it  appeared  that  the  negro 
as  now  existing  in  the  Southern  States  of  America,  was  incapable  of 
undcratanding  and  practising  the  present  European  code  of  morals — 
which  made  a  distinction  between  the  nuum  and  Hnim.  He  had  asked 
this  gentleman  why  they  were  not  prosecuted,  and  he  replied  that 
if  they  attempted  to  do  so  they  would  have  to  build  jails  for  three 
millions  of  people.  These  nere  very  important  facts,  inasmuch  as  they 
were  opposed  to  Dr.  Davy's  experiences.  Tbe  question  was,  what  was 
really  the  actual  state  of  the  case  ?  In  regard  to  Dr.  Davy's  remai^ 
that  some  persons  contended  that  the  negro  was  little  above  the 
brute,  he  had  to  say  that  amongst  his  acquaintances  there  were  nut 
many  holding  that  view.  What  he  sud  was,  that  intellectually  and 
morally  he  was  inferior.  In  reference  to  the  theoiy  respecting  field 
laboiu*,  there  was  a  small  section  who  believed  this,  and  he  had  never 
understood  why  such  should  be  the  case.  Why  should  there  be  this 
natural  disinclination  to  work  in  tbe  negro  character  t  So  for  as  tbe 
muscular  system  was  developed,  so  for  as  regarded  strength  of  body, 
so  for  as  respected  the  power  of  resisting  the  heat  of  the  sun — ^looki^ 
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St  all  their  phyaical  oonditioua — the  negro  appeared  to  be  a  epecies  which 
was  perhapa  beat  adapted  for  labour,  and  why  he  ahould  not  be  able  or 
wiUiBg  to  woi^  was  a  myBtery,  He  hoped  and  trusted  with  Dr.  Davy 
Ihat  the  time  would  oome  when  it  would  be  found  possible  to  discover 
what  had  hitherto  been  the  objection  of  the  negro  to  continuous  labour. 
He  did  not  think,  when  they  called  the  negro  inferior,  that  it  waa,  as  Dr. 
Davy  said,  a  stigma.  On  the  contnirj,  he  held  it  was  nothing  of  the  aort. 
It  was  not  a  stigma  upon  the  negro  race  to  aay  that  that  race  was 
mentally  and  morally  inferior.  It  was  not  a  atigma  to  any  man  to 
say  that  be  was  intellectually  inferior  to  some  other  person.  It  was 
either  a  true  or  erroneous  opinion  that  the  negro  was  inferior.  He  was 
Bnrprised  to  hear  Dr.  Davy  speak  of  the  innate  goodness  of  the  negro 
character,  or  even  of  the  innate  character  of  the  Dundonians.  What- 
ever might  he  his  opinion  of  the  negroes,  he  would  not  go  so  far  as  to 
■ay  that  they  possessed  innate  goodness.  Dr.  Davy  said  it  was  the 
opinioa  of  many  persons.  He  differed  with  these  other  persons  as  he 
differed  with  Dr.  Davy,  for  he  did  not  think  there  was  that  innate 
goodness  either  in  the  negro  or  the  Tasmantan— although  the  latter 
foradifiTerent  reason,  as  they  had  now  all  died  out 

Ur.  WiLLiAH  Brgwik,  Cirencester,  said  that  he  went  out  to  Jamiuoa 
as  one  of  a  deputation  from  the  Society  of  Friends.  After  arriving  in 
the  island,  they  travelled  through  the  whole  of  it,  and  vi^ted  twenty- 
one  outof  the  twenty -three  parishes.  They  had  intercourse  with  magis- 
trates, planters,  and  people  throughout  the  whole  island.  With 
respect  to  the  blaek  man,  he  wished  his  audience  clearly  to  understand 
that  it  was  the  same  with  him  as  it  was  with  most  men ;  for  he  could 
speak  of  the  brown  man  in  the  oast,  and  ho  had  seen  a  little  of  the 
red  man  in  North  America,  and  he  could  assure  them  that  a  black  man 
was  as  willing  to  work,  if  he  was  paid  for  it,  as  any  coloured  man  on 
the  fece  of  the  earth.  They  would  remember  that  thirty  years  ago 
the  British  nation  paid  twenty  millions  foremancipation.  If  thathad 
gone  to  the  right  development  of  a  colonial  system  in  that  island,  v/a 
should  have  had  a  far  better  state  of  things  than  we  have.  Jamaica  is 
what  is  called  an  unfortunate  island.  It  has  been  going  down  for  the 
past  half  century,  and  he  said  the  grea^  reason  of  this  was  that  pro- 
perties in  Jamaica  were  not  managed  by  the  proprietors.  They  were 
worked  by  a  system  of  attorneys  and  agencies,  which  was  not  only  a 
very  expensive,  but  also  a  very  unsuccessful  system.  For  everybody 
knew  that  an  estate  was  best  conducted  by  those  who  had  the  greatest 
interest  in  it.  He  believed  the  attorneys  did  their  beat,  but  they 
worked  the  estates  In  a  very  nnaatisfaotory  system ;  perhaps  paying 
ten  to  twenty- five  per  cent,  for  the  capital  employed.  How  was  it  pos- 
uble  for  such  estates  to  be  successful  t  He  said  that  if  he  were  to  turn 
planter  to-morrow  he  could  get  as  many  labourers  as  he  wished  to 
employ,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  would  pay  them  for  their  work. 
But  what  took  place  after  the  emancipation  1  The  plant«rs  generally, 
instead  of  doing  their  best  to  induce  the  black  people  to  labour 
on  their  estate,  by  payiug  them  a  fair  day's  labour,  valued  their 
labour  at  one-third  of  the  price  when  they  were  slaves.  When  in  a 
Btat«  of  bondage,  their  masters  lent  them  out  at  half-a-crown  a  day ; 
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but  now  that  they  were  free,  they  only  received  eightpenoe  for  their 
day's  labour.  The  negroes  would  not  submit  to  ttiia,  and  tie  conse- 
quence was  that  their  houses  were  pulled  down,  and  they  had  to  fly 
for  their  livea.  The  white  men  then  introduced  the  system  ofimporting 
labourers,  or  coolies,  as  they  were  called,  &om  the  other  side  of  the 
world.  In  this  way  they  raised  a  debt  in  Jamaica  of  something  towards 
half'^-miMioii  by  this  immigration  scheme,  and  the  total  debt  of  the 
island  wofi  X900,000,  and  he  believed  that  one-half  of  this  was  caused 
by  this  immigration  schoiue  of  bringing  labourers  flrom  the  other  ude 
of  the  world  into  Jamaica. 

Mr.  C.  Vf.  Devib  remarked  that  it  appeared  to  him  that  Dr.  Davy 
had  mistaken  the  negro  for  some  one  else.  It  was  the  infuuon  at 
white  blood  tbat  made  the  negro  capable  of  doing  what  he  could.  Dr. 
Davy  had  said  tbe  negro  was  subject  to  the  same  diseases  as  them- 
selves ;  and  had  quoted  tbat  splendid  passage  of  the  poet  by  way  of 
helping  him  out  of  his  difficulty.  But  what  was  the  fact  1  why,  that 
the  negro  was  subject  to  entirely  different  diseases  from  Europeans. 
There  were,  it  is  true,  some  diseasos  they  bad  in  common.  He  might 
instance  the  yellow  fever  aa  a  disease  to  which  Europeans  were  subject 
and  negroes  exempt.  Any  one  of  those  who  had  the  slightest  inAision 
of  white  blood  in  bis  veins  was  subject  to  it,  and  it  mi^t  be  said  that 
the  fever  acted  upon  his  constitution  olm-wt  in  pn^tortion  to  the 
quantity  of  white  blood  in  his  veins.  There  was  no  better  ascertained 
fact  than  that  the  negro  character  was  sluggish.  If  he  were  taken  into 
another  climate,  he  would  work  spasmodically,  but  although  he  mi^t 
not  retrograde,  he  would  certainly  not  progress. 

Mr.  KiNLOCH,  of  Kinloch,  wished  to  say  before  they  proceeded 
further  that  the  discusBion  had  turned  in  a  manner  he  did  not  expect 
They  had  heard  a  great  deal  of  tbe  possibility  of  teaching  the  negro 
habiU  of  industry,  but  he  had  come  there  to  learn  where  they  had 
shown  tbe  capacity  of  advancing  step  by  step  along  with  the  white 
races  ill  civilisation.  They  had  not  heard  a  single  instance.  Dri 
Davy  had  not  told  them  of  a  single  instance.  Iff.  Davy  had  told 
them  tbat  there  were  men  of  intellect  among  the  negroes  ;  that  there 
were  men  capable  of  being  instructed  and  advanced  in  science ;  but 
he  had  not  instanced  a  single  case  of  a  pure-blooded  negro  having 
made  any  discovery  or  done  anything  in  the  way  of  advancing  civili- 
sation and  science.  He  humbly  thought  it  would  be  much  more 
satisfactoty  if,  in  speaking  of  the  negro  race,  they  would  ahow  the 
capacity  that  existed  in  their  nature  of  improving  and  advancing  in 
civilisation  in  the  world  along  with  the  white  race.  He  was  sorry  to 
say  he  had  not  beard  one  word  about  that.  He  did  not  dispute  that 
the  negro  would  work  if  paid  well  The  first  oliservation  that  was  made 
by  Dr.  Davy  was  that  the  cries  of  the  infants  of  both  black  and  white 
were  the  same.  This,  in  bis  opinion,  was  absurd  in  the  extreme 
There  were  many  animals  which  lutd  the  same  cry.  Indeed,  he  did 
not  think  the  observation  was  at  ell  in  point  What  they  wanted  was 
evidence,  if  it  did  exist  in  the  negro,  that  be  was  capable  of  making 
discoveries  in  science,  in  knowledge,  bke  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  thw 
friend  Murcbison,  and othera,  doing  goodt«  dvilisation,  and  advancing 
the  cause  of  knowledge. 
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Dr.  Datt  woa  ready  to  show  this.  He  read  the  following  extract 
from  his  paper : — Professor  Tiedemau,  I  need  hardly  remind  you,  has 
giveu  many  instances  of  negroes  who  had  made  a  certain  progress  in 
the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  and  distinguished  themselves  as  dei^- 
men,  philosopberB,  mathematiciana,  phnologians,  historians,  advocates, 
medical  men,  poets,  and  musicians,  and  that  many  also  have  earned 
reputation  by  their  talents  in  military  tactics  and  politics. 

Dr.  Hunt  said  Abb£  Gregoire  had  published  a  work,  in  which  he 
gave  the  history  of  Gfloen  negro  philosophers.  When  it  came  to  be 
■areetigated,  every  one  of  these  fifteen  were  found  to  have  white  blood 
in  their  Teina, 

Dr.  OXJallaghan  stated  the  eiperience  of  a  gentleman  who  had  a 
large  knowledge  of  the  n^ro,  and  who  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
negro  was  not  incapable  of  forther  intellectual  development  aft«r  he 
attained  adult  education,  but  had  told  him  that  in  the  regiments  into 
which  they  enlisted  they  were  taught  to  read  and  write,  and  even  to 
oorT<ect  the  accounts  c^  the  paymaster. 

Mr.  CrawfuiU)  stud  they  had  known  the  negro  for  four  hundred 
years,  but  they  were  not  aware  that  he  had  made  any  material  pro- 
gress during  that  time,  while  other  European  and  Asiatic  races  had 
|»Y)greBBed.  This  was  rather  against  the  negro.  With  r^ard  to  the 
increase  of  population,  the  results  were  not  nearly  in  proportion  to 
thoae  of  wtute  races.  He  concluded  by  stating  that  there  was  no 
doubt  a  great  deal  of  distress  and  destitution  in  the  Statee,  and  he 
thou^t  when  the  negroes  were  emancipated  an  equivalent  should 
haye  been  given  to  their  masters.  He  was  sure  the  Section  would 
willingly  give  their  thanks  to  Dr.  Davy  for  his  able  paper. 

We  have  already  ^ven  Sir  John  Lubbock's  paper  and  the  discusson 
tliereon  in  another  place.  In  all  these  cases  we  have  closely  followed 
the  reports  in  ibe  DujuUe  Advertuer.  We  have  thought  it  better  to 
do  this  than  to  request  the  authora  to  make  their  own  emendations. 

Mr.  Crawfdbd  read  to  the  Section  a  lecture  on  the  '*  Races  of 
Man,"  which  we  believe  was  originally  delivered  before  the  Sunday 
Evenings  for  the  People,  held  last  year  in  St.  Martin's  HalL  On  this 
geneiul  hash  up  of  nearly  every  conceivable  subject,  Mr.  H,  Vivian 
of  Torquay  delivered  avery  flueutdiscourseon  whatmay  be  styled  the 
"  Interpretation  of  the  First  Chapter  of  Genesis ;"  and  Mr,  A.  R.  Wal- 
lace ag^n  favoured  the  public  with  an  interesting  speech  in  favour  of 
Darwinism.  Mr.  Wallace,  however,  confined  his  ai^unents  chiefly  to 
his  Eftvourite  illustration,  pigeons,  and  has  not  given  us  any  new  fact  co- 
put  any  old  f^t  in  a  new  light.  The  speech  of  Mr.  Crawfurd  on  this 
paper  we  deem  rather  too  comic  even  for  our  pages. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF   THE    PARIS  ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY," 


Thb  Paris  Anthropological  Society  held  on  the  8th  of  June  an  eitra- 
ordinoiy  meeting,  which  was  followed  by  a  banquet,  in  the  Salon  Be 
Lemardelay,  when  a  pleasing  incident  occurred.  At  the  deseert  the 
Secretary  received  the  following  telegraphic  mesBage  : — 

"  FrancIbrt-Bur-le-Mein,  June  8,  1865. 

"  SaltU  A  la  Socilti  d'Anthropologie  de  Ptxrit.  Lttfondateun  riunii 
del  Archiva  Altenuinda  d'Anthropoloffie. 

"De  Baer,  Desor,  Ecker,  His,  Lindenachmit,  Lucae,  Riitimeyer, 
Sohaaffhausen,  Vogt,  Welcker,  Vieweg, 

The  news  of  the  foundation  of  a  new  periodical  devoted  to  Anthro- 
pology was  received  with  great  applause.  An  immediate  reply  by 
telegraph  was  sent  to  the  following  effect: — 

"  Let  anthropologUteafran^ait,  &  table,  avx  anihropologigta  aiUmandt, 
jjKTci,  Mhtt  et  fralemiti.'' 

Report  on  the  prize  lamest  Godard,  of  the  value  of  500  francs, 
awarded  to  Dr.  Gillebert  d'Hercourt,  of  Monaco,  read  by  M.  Simonot. 

Our  cotle^ue  Ernest  Godard,  (conunenced  M.  Simonot)  died  on 
September  21,  1862,  at  Jaffa,  exhausted  by  the  fatigues  of  a  long  and 
toilsome  voyage  which  he  had  undertaken  in  the  interest  of  science. 
On  his  death-bed  be  did  not  forget  the  Anthropological  Society,  of 
which  he  was  one  of  the  founders. 

"  I  bequeath,"  he  says  in  his  will,  "  to  the  Anthropological  Society 
the  sum  of  5,000  ftancs,  the  interest  of  which  is  to  coQstitut«  a  priie, 
to  be  awarded  every  second  year  to  the  author  of  the  best  memoir 
on  any  Bubject  relating  to  anthropology." 

This  is  the  first  time  that  an  opportunity  m  afforded  to  us  to  act  in 
conformity  to  his  bequest.  Six  Memoirs  have  been  sent  in  competing 
for  the  Prix  Godard,  bearing  the  following  titles: — 

No.  1.  On  the  importance  of  the  black  race,  and  its  part  inhumanity. 

No.  2.  A  printed  Memoir  by  Dr,  Joulin,  entitled,  AnatomU  et 
pliysiologie  comparie  du  basgin,  etc,  extracted  from  the  Archives 
G6uerales  de  M&lecine. 

Na  3.  A  printed  Memoir  by  M.  E.  Koeberl^,  entitled,  Euai  mr 
le  Cretiniame- 

No.  4.  A  manuscript  Memoir  by  M.  Gillebert  d'Hercourt,  entitled, 
*  CoatinDed  from  vol.  v,  p.  364. 
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Mmmra^on*  opirit  lur  76  indigiru$  de  (Afrigne  fran^ite  el  sur  2 
Chmoit. 

No.  5.  A  printed  Uemoir  by  Dr.  Morel,  entitled,  De  la  /ormofion 
dtt  type  dant  Ut  rariitii  digeniritt,  mi  noweaux  iHmentt  d'Anthra- 
pologK  morbide  pour  faire  mitt  il  la  thiorie  det  diffhtirtKenca  daat 
Ceipiee  humaine. 

No.  6.  A  manuscript  Hemoir,  written  in  Engliah,  entitled.  Com- 
p<KxUive  Ftj/chology,  sent  by  Mr.  Cbarlea  Wake. 

M.  SimoQot  then  proceeded  to  read  tin  analysis  of  each  essay  sent 
in  for  oompetition,  commencing  with  the  essay  on  Cretinism,  by  M. 
Eoeberie. 

According  to  M.  Eoeberie,  the  primary  cause  of  Cretinism  is  a 
difiiisible  agent,  the  existence  of  which  coinoidea  with  the  geological 
formations  of  certain  localities  and  the  mineral  constituents  of  the 
water,  and  is  in  some  respects  analogous  to  the  miasmata  producing 
intermittent  and  typhoid  fevers.  Dr.  Uorel,  in  bis  treatise  on  de- 
generations, has  already  said  that  Cretinism  is  caused  by  the  special 
action  of  a  poisonous  principle  on  the  cerebro-spinal  systemi,  which 
miMfft  is  somehow  oouneotod  with  the  soil  where  magnesion  lime- 
stone abounds,  though  it  cannot  absolutely  be  affirmed  that  Cretinism 
may  not  be  met  with  in  other  geolf^cal  formations.  M.  Koeberle 
looks  upon  goitre  and  Cretinism  as  two  distinct  morbid  conditions, 
since,  in  a  great  number  of  localities,  goitre  is,  and  has  been  for  a 
long  time,  prevalent,  without  the  co-eiistence  of  Cretinism,  which,  in 
his  opinion,  is  developed  by  the  influence  of  an  air  vitiated  by  a 
miasma  mi  gena-it,  whilst  the  esceasiTe  use  of  certain  waters  givea 
rise  to  goitre.  Cretinism  seems  at  present  to  be  unknown  in  North 
America,  Australia,  Africa,  Oceania,  where,  neverthelesB,  goitre  has 
been  observed.  M.  Koeberle  is,  therefore,  of  opinion  that  Cretinism 
is  not  an  affection  special  to  any  race. 

On  the  formation  of  type  in  degeneraUd  varied,  by  M.  Morel — 
Tbia  essay  is  merely  a  sequel  to  Dr,  Morel's  work  on  physical, 
intellectual,  and  moral  degeneration;  being,' so  to  speak,  a  penonifi- 
catiou  of  the  ideas  expressed  in  his  larger  treatise.  Given  a  morbid 
principle  inherent  in  the  constitution  of  the  progenitors,  this  principle, 
if  nothing  oppoaes  its  transmission,  becomes  in  the  descendants  the 
commencement  of  a  series  of  Buccessive  pathological  phenomena,  in- 
ducing the  prc^reswve  decay  of  a  family,  or  may  be  of  a  whole  race. 
The  d^enerated  being  is  thus  a  morbid  individuality  in  which  are 
accumulated  all  the  elements  which  have  altered  the  constitution  of  a 
series  of  ancestoro,  by  disturbing  the  evolution  of  their  faculties  and 
vitiat«d  their  instincts.  But  apart  from  the  general  characters  be- 
kmging  to  all  degenerated  individuals  of  the  same  species,  there  exist 

parate  characters  belonging  to  individuals  of  different  vf^f^^ja^' 
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Suoh  being  M.  Uorel'a  Btarting  point,  his  object  is  to  establish,  from 
the  phTsiogDomy,  the  externa,!  and  internal  fonns  of  the  d^eaeroted, 
the  nature  of  these  particular  characterB,  to  trace  the  morbid  heredi- 
tarinase  to  which  they  must  be  attributed,  iu  short,  to  study  the 
hereditaiy  transnussions  which  have  produced  the  formation  of  a  type 
in  degenerated  varieties  and  their  laws.  For  the  better  illustration 
of  his  principles,  M.  Morel  added  to  his  treatjse  three  pl&tes  repre- 
senting three  sisters,  the  daughters  of  parents  of  a  neuropathic 
oondition,  and  a  fourth  plate  representing  two  sisters,  the  daughters 
of  parents  given  to  alcoholic  excesses  and  etiolated  by  want  of  proper 
nourishment. 

On  the  importance  of  the  black  race,  and  iie  r6le  in  humanity. — ^Tfae  au- 
thor, says  M.  Simunof,  puts  aside  the  interminable  question  of  the  origin 
of  the  human  races,  but,  taking  the  Negro  as  he  finds  him,  muntmna 
that  the  black  race  is  as  indispensable  to  the  general  harmony  as  the 
white  race.  Of  all  the  difFerenoes  subsisting  between  the  races  of  men, 
that  of  the  colour  of  the  skin  appeared  to  him  the  most  important,  so  that 
he  would  feel  disposed  to  adopt  it  as  the  base  of  a  clasaifiostion,  without, 
however,  excluding  the  otber  characters,  such  as  prognathism,  woolly 
hair,  etc  This  dichotomy  of  the  human  species  in  two  fundamental 
types — the  pure  white  and  the  pure  black,  the  other  oolours  being 
only  intermediate  gradations — appeared  to  him  the  more  acceptable, 
inasmuch  as  these  two  types  inhabit  perfectly  distinct  regions  of  the 
globe.  He  considers  that  a  race  which  can  only  live  in  certain  r^ons, 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  races,  is  for  these  regions  the  superior  race, 
owing  this  superiority  precisely  to  the  conditions  which  elsewhere 
would  cause  its  inferiority.  Where  &  race  can  only  maintain  itself  by 
excessive  precautions,  they  have  only  a  factitious  existenoe,  resembling 
hot-house  plants.  This  is  demonstrated  by  the  success  attraiding  oolo- 
niaations  of  the  whites  in  temperate  zones,  and  dieir  failure  in  inter- 
tropical regions.  In  the  Uavanas,  Martinique,  Vera-Orus,  Bahia,  etc., 
the  white  race  can  only  maintain  itself  on  condition  of  following 
sedentary,  commercial,  or  industrial  pursuits,  and  still  they  require 
reinforcements  &om  the  mother  countries.  As  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  it  has  always  been  the  appanage  of  the  N^egro,  whether 
native  car  imported,  an  aptitude  which  is  not  attained  cither  by  the 
red  or  yellow  populations,  which  this  author  considers  as  derived  from 
the  white  type.  Now,  as  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  precludes 
the  white  man  from  exacting  forced  labour  from  the  Negro  race,  the 
best  means  to  be  adopted  are  to  civUise  the  Negro,  and  to  make  him 
participate  in  its  benefits.  This  treatise,  observed  M.  Simonot,  is 
written  in  a  very  elegant  and  luoid  style,  and  denotes  in  the  aatbcv 
firm  convictions  and  generous  aspirations.  No  doubt  some  of  the 
theories  oontcuned  in  this  memoir  may  appear  very  questionable. 
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such,  for  mErtanoe,  as  the  predilection  of  the  author  for  the  colooriBation 
of  the  Bkin  as  a  basis  for  claaaificatioii,  or  his  idea  of  tho  deriTation  of 
the  red  and  yellow  races  frcHn  the  vhite  type,  or,  finally,  his  idea  that 
the  crosa-breeds  of  the  Negro  and  the  white  are  the  predestined  in- 
habha&ts  of  localities  intermediate  between  hot  and  temperate  regions. 
To  i1it>i>iiiwi  them  would  have  led  too  far;  he,  therefore,  uonfiued  him- 
self to  merely  indicating  these  questions 

Comparative  Ptyehology.  By  M.  C.  S.  Wak& — In  this  treatise,  the 
author  endeavouia  to  demonstnite,  what  no  one  contests,  that  in  the 
series  of  animals  their  superiority  results  from  more  perfect  develop- 
ment of  the  nervous  system.  The  author  ^ves  a  minute  ajialysifl  of 
the  intellectual  acts  of  man  compared  with  those  of  animnl'i,  in  ordw 
to  establish  the  superiority  of  man.  We  are  unable,  concluded  M. 
Simonot,  to  give  an  analysis  of  this  psychological  dissertation  without 
entering  into  details.  But  whatever  may  be  the  interest  attached  to 
W(nb  of  this  nature,  they  do  not  appear  to  us  to  give  a  great  impulse 
to  the  study  of  anthropdc^. 

MeatuTtmenU  and  obtervationt  made  on  teventy-nx  naiiva  of  French 
Africa,  By  M.  Gillebert  d'Hercourt.-— -It  is  not  without  embarrass- 
ment, said  M.  Simonot,  that  we  approach  the  examination  of  this 
memoir.  It  is  not  our  task  to  follow  the  author  in  his  developments 
and  to  appreciate  the  l<^c  of  his  deductions.  We  have  before  us  a 
collection  of  figures,  imposing  in  their  number,  the  enumeration  qf 
which  must  fatigue  yotu?  attention  without  much  enlightening  you  as 
to  their  value. 

For  each  of  these  groups  the  author  has  prepared  a  table,  indicat- 
ing for  each  individual,  age,  sei,  colour  of  the  skin  of  the  covered 
and  uncovered  parts  of  the  body,  the  diameter  and  curves  of  the 
head,  forming  for  each  individual  a  total  of  thirty-three  measure- 
ments.  .  .  .  The  author  also  offers  some  observations  on  the  coloura- 
tion of  the  hair,  eyes,  and  skin,  of  the  structure  of  the  feet  and  hands, 
and  the  resisting  power  to  cold  possesaed  by  the  Arabs  and  Eabyles. 
The  hair  of  the  Arabs  is  generally  black,  sometimes  nut-brown  or 
aabum.  That  of  the  Negroes  is  a  jet  black,  and  presents  the  pecu- 
harity  that  it  only  becomes  crisp  when  it  has  reached  a  certain  length, 
large  and  horizontally  slit,  the  eyes  of  the  Arabs  are  more  or  loss 
dark  brown,  eioeptionally  there  are  seen  green  eyes.  The  eyes  of  the 
Kabyles  are  of  a  much  lighter  colour;  when  grey  they  coincide  with  a 
notable  whiteness  of  the  skin,  red  hair  and  frecklea.  In  the  N^roes, 
the  eyes  are  frequently  so  dark  that  it  becomes  impossible  to  distiu- 
gnish  the  pupil  of  the  iris. 

The  Arabs  of  Algeria  are  distinguished  into  Town-Arabs  or  Moors, 
and  Tribe-Araba  In  the  fraroer,  the  skin  is  of  a  lighter  colour,  in 
the  Utter  it  is  bronzedi  or  nearly  bkwk.     This  is  partly  the  e^^^|^ 
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differenoes  in  habitation  and  dress  existing  between  the  Hoon  and 
the  Tribe- Arabs.  As  regards  the  extremitiee,  the  hand  is  characterised 
bjr  want  of  suppleness  and  restricted  extension,  the  effect,  no  doubt, 
of  field  labour,  which  chiefly  engages  the  prehensive  muscles.  The 
feet  are  rather  flat,  and  considerably  widened  at  t^  anterior  part. 
The  Arab,  in  walking,  turns  his  great  toe  outward.  Among  the 
Moors  the  toes  are  more  or  leea  close  to  each  other,  and  curve  dowa- 
vards,  so  that  in  some  mountaineers  they  aasume  the  form  of  clawa. 
Either  the  habit  of  walking  barefoot,  or  the  shape  of  A^eiian  foot- 
gear, may  account  for  this. 

It  has  caused  some  surprise  that  Algerian  troops  support  so  well 
the  rigours  of  a  Fariuan  winter.  The  iact  is  that  in  tiie  hilly  dis- 
tricts of  Algeria  dry  frost  alternates  with  snow-storms,  whilst  in  the 
vaUeys  abundant  rains  give  rise  to  a  very  disagreeable  cold  tempera- 
ture. The  variations  in  temperature  in  some  parts  are  very  great, 
which  the  Arab  supports  better  than  the  European.  Thus,  bis  epi- 
dermic resistance  acquires  an  energy,  which  we  rarely  find  among  our 
citizens.  The  memoir  also  contains  a  table  representing  various  modes 
of  tattooing.  From  some  of  the  forms,  the  crucial,  for  instance,  on 
the  forehead,  the  dmatian  origin  of  the  Kabyles  has  been  inferred. 
But,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  not  always  seen  in  the  Kabyles,  whilst  it 
is  met  with  among  the  Arabs  of  the  south,  who  are  Mussulmans. 
.  .  .  M.  Simonot  concluded  in  the  following  terms: — WTiilst  fully 
recognising  the  merits  of  the  pathological  studies  of  MM.  Morel  and 
Eoeberie,  and  appreciating  the  value  of  the  reBearches  of  M.  Goulin, 
M.  Wake,  and  the  autlior  of  the  anonymous  treatise,  we  felt  justified 
m  awarding  the  "Prix  Godard"  to  M,  Gillebert  d'Hericourt,  whose 
eminently  practical  essay  is  in  complete  accord  with  the  anthropo- 
logioat  iustructions  which  the  society  has  adopted  as  the  programme 
of  its  studies. 

M.  Gillebert  d'Hericourt,  in  thanking  the  Society  for  having  awarded 
to  him  the  "Prix  Godard,"  expressed  a  wish  to  receive  it  in  the  shape 
of  a  gold  medaL 

M.  Bont^  observed  that  such  a  precedent  might  be  very  embarrassing 
to  some  foture  laureates  who  mi^t  prefer  hard  cash. 

M.  Sanson  could  understand  that  a  laureate  might  prefer  a  medal, 
but,  ss  he  also  shares  M.  Bont^'s  doubts,  he  would  propose  a  silver- gilt  or 
bronze  medal,  and  the  surplus  in  money,a  mode  now  frequentlyadopted. 

Consulted  by  the  President,  the  Society  agreed  to  dehver  to  M. 
d'Hericourt  bis  price  in  the  shape  of  a  gold  medal,  unless  he  preferred 
the  combination  proposed  by  M.  Sanson. 

M.  Henri  Martin  addressed  a  note  to  the  Society  relative  to  some 
observations  attributed  to  him  by  M.  Lagneau  in  his  summary  on 
anthropology  in  France.  ^  CtC^OQIc 
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Fob  a  long  time  the  public  have  asked  for  an  elementaiy  work  on  that 
great  aoience  which  is  now  eogrossiDg  the  attention  of  all  thinking  men 
and  women — the  science  of  Anthropology.  The  preparation  of  siich 
a  work  was  no  easy  task.  It  required  for  its  oomposition  an  adept 
not  only  in  Bcientifio  arrangement,  but  one,  who  had  great  literary 
power  combined  with  the  true  spirit  of  scientific  inquiry.  At  last 
such  a  book,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm,  has  been  offered  to  the 
world,  and  we  believe  that  it  will  be  accepted  by  the  pubUo  with  both 
gratitude  and  admiration. 

Dr.  David  Paob,  after  devoting  his  life  to  the  study  and  popular 
exposition  of  geological  science,  has  now  commenced  to  do  for  anthro- 
pology what  he  had  formerly  done  for  another  great  department  of 
inductive  science.  Dr.  Page's  text  books  on  geology  have  done  as 
much  to  advance  the  popular  study  of  geology  as  Uiat  of  the  writings 
of  aay  living  man.  It  is  therefore  with  no  ordinary  feelings  of  satis- 
faction, that  anthropologists  see  such  a  man  coming  boldly  forward 
to  swell  an  important  department  in  their  ranks. 

The  speech  which  Dr.  Page  recently  deUvered  at  the  Dmidee  Anthro- 
pological Conference,  at  once  pointed  him  out  to  be  one  of  ihe  future 
hopes  of  anthropological  science.  The  publication  of  the  book  before 
no,  will  show  a  larger  audience,  that  he  is  a  fit  man  to  become  the 
popular  exponent  of  the  science.  Dr.  Page,  in  this  book,  has  addressed  a 
Scotch  audience  ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  his  book  is  especially  suited  to  a 
large  class  of  English  students.  No  doubt  the  author  well  understood 
the  wants  of  the  audience  whom  be  addressed,  and  knew  what  sort  of 
(are  would  best  suit  them. 

The  nourishment  set  before  his  readers  does  not  certainly  consist  in 
very  strong  meat.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  a  judicious  mixture  of 
meat  and  milk,  and  well  suited,  we  do  not  doubt,  to  the  requirements 
of  the  age  for  a  section  of  both  the  English  and  Scotch  public.  We 
are,  however,  disposed  to  think  that  its  influence  will  be  much  more 
felt  North  of  the  Tweed,  than  in  England.  In  the  latter  country 
it  is,  however,  very  well  adapted  to  elementary  study.     It  will  excite 
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Hidory  Stlaiimu.  B;  David  Page,  LL.D.,  F.B.S.E.,  F.O.B.  Edinbnrgb : 
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the  attoatioD,  without  either  satiaf^^ing  or  nauBeating.  There  ie  no 
pretenaion  ^hateTer  about  the  book.  It  ^ia  wholly  free  &om  all  the 
jargoa  of  Bcientjfic  nomenclature,  and  is,  at  the  Bame  time,  ri^dly 
scientific  in  both  its  general  treatment  and  in  ita  scientific  details. 
The  elements  of  this  work  formed  the  subject  of  two  lectures  deli- 
vered before  the  Ediuburgh  Philosophic^  Institution  in  November, 
1866  ;  and  the  author  boa  now  expanded  these  lectures  into  a  little 
volume  of  some  two  hundred  small  pages.  In  the  prefiice  he  iuforms 
us,  that  "  by  many  the  views  advanced  were  adopted  without  reserve ; 
by  some,  though  not  adopted,  they  were  received  in  a  spirit  of  candour 
and  inquiry ;  while  by  n  few  the  whole  argument  was  met  by  the  most 
vehemeat  and  unreasoning  opposition."  He  then  goes  on  to  tell  ue 
that  the  present  volume  is  written  as  a  vindication  of  the  "  misre- 
presentations," to  which,  "  either  ignorantly  or  intentionally,"  his 
lectures  were  subject 

We  have  no  intention  of  anticipating  the  contents  of  this  book : 
but  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  it  is  one  which  any  anthropologist 
may,  with  safety  and  good  effect,  put  in  the  hands  either  cf  his  own 
children,  or  of  that  lai^  and  daily  increasing  olasa  who  oome  to  him 
for  advice  and  for  instruction. 

The  plan  of  the  work  Is  briefly  as  follows.  After  a  very  well 
written  introductory  chapter,  the  author  treats  of  the  question  of 
man's  eoolog^cal,  geographical,  ethnological,  and  functional  rela- 
tions. The  next  section  treats  of  man's  historical,  geological,  genetic, 
and  progresuve  relations.  A  short  oonoluston  and  summary  complete 
the  work.     Nothing  could  be  more  rigidly  simple  than  the  plan  here 

We  think  the  Utle  of  the  book  to  be  most  unfortunate,  and  consider 
it  would  have  been  much  better  as  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
We  also  especially  object  to  the  heading  of  the  chapter,  "  Man,  his 
Ethnological  Relations."  To  tell  us  that  etbDol<^  means  the  "  science 
of  iBoeB,"  is  to  invent  something  in  nature  which  really  has  no  exist- 
ence, in  order  to  keep  up  the  use  of  a  word  that  is  now  generally  dis- 
carded in  scientific  literature,  especially  since  Professor  Huxley  defined 
it  to  be  the  "science  of  man  fancying,"  and  thus  only  fit  for  the 
pages  of  SelTi  Lift  or  some  other  paper  devoted  to  the  noble  eoience 
of  self-defence.  Dr.  Page,  too,  like  moat  other  modem  writers,  tells 
us  that  the  ethnologist  restricts  himself  to  the  study  of  "  existing 
noes,"  and  adds,  "  can  throtr  no  light  on  the  origin,  antiquity,  or  des- 
tiny of  man."  He  uses  the  two  worda,  ethnology  and  ethnography,  as 
^nouymoua — a  sufficient  evidence  that  one  of  them  is  at  least  unne- 
cessary. At  p.  76  he  says,  "  ethnology  or  ethnography,  though  the 
science  at  present  most  in  favour,  must  aiter  all  be  ngaided  as  a 
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mere  department  of  anthmpolog;."  On  this  point  there  is  now  foF- 
tiiiuit«ly  little  difierenoe  of  opinion,  but  ve  trust  that  ia  the  next  edi- 
tion of  this  work  ve  shall  only  hare  the  word  etlmographj  used  to 
signify  the  study  of  existing  races  or  species.  We  submit,  however, 
that  it  would  have  been  better  and  more  oorrectly  acientifiu  to  have 
beaded  this  chapter  Man,  his  Specific  Relations,  or  even  Man,  his  Racial 
conditions,  than  to  have  again  introduced  a  definition  of  ethnology 
which  has  long  ago  been  abandoned  by  ethnologists  themselves.  If  a 
writer  like  Dr.  Latham  protests  that  there  are  no  such  things  in  nature 
as  the  "races"  of  man,  it  is  surely  a  little  hardy  of  Dr.  Page  to  at- 
tempt to  give  a  definition  to  that  which  has  no  existence )  Ethnology, 
when  employed  now,  is  generally  used  in  the  same  sense  as  historical 
BntLropology,  which  includes  historical  and  comparative  philology, 
mytfaol<^,  tbc.,  while  ethnogr^hy  is  now  by  pretty  general  consent 
confined  to  mere  descriptions  of  existing  species  or  varieties  of  man- 
kind— or  in  other  words,  descriptive  anthropology. 

A  few  short  extracts  from  each  of  the  sections  of  this  little  book  will 
aasiat  to  reveal  to  the  reader  an  indication  of  the  author's  treatment. 

In  the  introduction,  p.  1 6,  we  read  as  follows : — 

"  Pbysiolo^cally,  too,  great  advances  have  recently  been  made  in 
the  determination  of  organic  functions ;  and  psychologically,  writers  are 
b^inning  to  hazard  something  like  a  scientific  opinion  as  to  the  rela- 
tions thai  subsist  between  physical  organisation  and  mental  manifes- 
tations. But  with  regard  to  man's  relations  to  the  great  scheme  ol 
life — his  where,  whence  and  whither  in  the  cosmicaJ  plan  of  con- 
tinitity  and  progress — few  have  made  them  the  sul^ect  of  earnest 
study,  and  still  fewer  have  ventured  to  give  expression  to  their  convic- 
tions. It  is  only  of  recent  years  tiiat  the  study  of  man  has  been 
recognised  as  an  independent  branch  of  natural  science,  under  the 
title  of  anthropology,  and  the  only  British  institution  for  its  further- 
utce,  the  Antluropological  Society  of  London,  is  but  a  thing  of  yeet«r- 
day.  If  not  ignored  on  certain  questions,  the  investigation  has  at  least 
been  discouraged  ;  and  when  not  ignored,  it  has  been  too  much  held  in 
abeyance  to  popular  prejudice  and  preconceptions.  Such  weakness, 
however,  is  far  beneath  the  dignity  of  science;  such  restraints  on 
free  and  rational  inquiry  can  never  be  conducive  to  the  interests  of 
religion.  Man,  in  fdl  hu  relations,  is  intimately  connected  with  ei- 
ter^  nature  ;  and  these  relations,  as  bearing  on  his  physical,  intellec- 
tual, and  moral  wel&re,  become  not  only  legitimate,  but  imperative 
snlgeots  of  research. 

He  then  says  that  the  precept  "  know  thyself"  is  alike  applicable 
to  the  race  or  the  individual,  and  continues : — 

"It  is  of  no  avail  to  tell  us,  as  some  would  vainly  do,  that  man's 
chief  business  is  with  the  present,  and  the  duties  which  lie  before 
him  in  duly  life,  and  that  it  is  of  little  moment  to  him  whether 
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his  race  has  inherited  this  ^obe  for  six  thousand  or  for  raxty 
thousand  yeai^  or  whether  he  shall  continue  to  inherit  it  in  increasing 
or  decreasing  variety.  We  are  compelled,  by  an  irreristible  impulse 
of  our  nature,  to  look  backward  to  the  past  as  well  as  to  look  forward 
to  the  future ;  and  necessarily  so,  since  the  main  business  of  the  pre- 
sent is  to  draw  from  the  past,  that  it  may  be  prepared  for  the  fiiture. 
The  present  is  thus  intimately  connected  wiUi  the  past,  as  it  is  in- 
separably interwoven  with  the  fiiture,  and  cannot  be  taUy  undeiHtood 
unless  in  relation  to  what  has  gone  before,  as  well  as  to  that  which 
must  inevitably  follow.  The  great  business  of  life — even  that  which 
lies  most  immediately  before  us — will  be  more  fully  understood  and 
more  rationally  performed  the  better  man  knows  the  place  he  holds 
and  the  relation  he  bears  to  the  plan  of  creation.  Man's  where  has 
descended  from  his  whence,  and  his  whence  and  his  where  must  indi- 
cate his  whither.  Where  are  we !  whence  are  we  I  and  whither  are  we 
going  1  are  questions  which  incessantly  force  themselves  upon  our  atten- 
tion, and  science  merely  seeks,  with  all  humility  and  reverence,  to  arrive 
at  a  Botisfactory  answer.  We  cannot  atom  this  desire  for  knowledge,  be- 
cause nature  has  made  it  necessary  that  we  should  know,  and  whatever 
tight  can  be  reflected  from  the  past  on  the  path  of  the  present  is  a 
guide  to  the  existing,  just  as  every  indication  of  the  future,  from  a 
study  of  the  past  and  present,  must  bo  an  incentive  to  compliance 
with  its  requirements." 

At  page  22  we  read : — 

"  It  thus  becomes  truly  pitiable  to  hear  from  certain  quarters  their 
misrepresentations  of  scientific  aims  and  scientific  conclusions.  In 
fact,  it  is  easier  to  bear  than  to  hear  them,  and  one  can  scarcely  avoid 
the  conviction  that  those  who  can  misrepresent  the  opinions  of  others 
in  order  to  strengthen  their  own  argument  would  have  little  hesita- 
tion in  falsifying  facts  to  subserve  a  similar  purpose." 

At  page  23,— 

"We  are  anxious  at  the  outset  to  place  the  question  on  a  fair 
footing  as  regards  its  religious  aspects,  because  men  of  science  have 
hithertoo  been  too  much  deterred  from  giving  expression  to  their 
opinions  through  fear  of  incurring  accusations  of  scepticism  and  infi- 
delity. There  is  nothing  more  frequent  than  denunciations  from  the 
pulpit  and  platform  against  the  tendencies  of  modem  science  by  men 
who  are  not  only  ignorant  (^  the  rudiments  of  science,  but  who  have 
hoimd  themselves  by  creeds  and  formulas  before  their  minds  were 
matured  enough,  or  their  knowledge  sufficient  to  discriminate  between 
the  essentials  and  non-essentials  of  these  restrictions.  And  here  it 
may  be  remarked  once  for  all,  that  no  man  who  has  subscribed  to 
creeds  and  formulas,  whether  in  theology  or  philosophy,  can  be  an  un- 
biassed investigator  of  the  truth,  or  an  unprejudiced  judge  of  the 
opinions  of  others.  Hia  own  sworn  preconceptions  warp  bis  discern- 
ment ;  adherence  to  his  sect  or  party  engenders  intolerance  to  the 
honest  convictions  of  other  inquirers.  Belieis  we  may  and  must  have ; 
but  a  belief  to  be  changed  with  new  and  advancing  knowledge  im- 
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pedes  no  progress,  vhile  a  creed  subscribed  to  its  ultimate  truth,  and 
Snom  to  be  defended,  not  orAy  puts  ft  bar  to  further  research,  but,  as  a 
consequence,  throws  the  odium  of  distrust  on  all  that  may  seem  to 
oppose  it  Even  when  such  odium  cannot  deter,  it  annoys  and  irri- 
tates J  bence  the  frequent  unwillingness  of  men  of  Boienco  to  come 
prominently  forward  with  the  avowal  of  their  belieft.  It  is  time  this 
delicacy  was  thrown  aside,  and  such  theologians  plainly  told  that  the 
scepticism  and  infidelity — if  scepticism  and  infidelity  there  be — lies 
all  on  their  own  side.  There  is  no  scepticism  so  offensive  as  that 
which  doubts  the  facts  of  honest  and  careful  observation ;  no  infidelity 
so  gross  as  that  which  disbelieves  the  deductions  of  competent  and 
nnbiassed  judgment." 

We  must  content  ourselves  with  only  one  more  extract  from  the 
introductory  chapter,  as  follows : — 

"  As  astronomy  triumphed  over  the  earlier  notions  respecting  the 
earth's  planetary  relations,  and  geology  over  the  views  of  its  limited 
antiquity,  so  wiU  science,  so  long  as  it  is  true  to  right  methods,  estab' 
lish  ere  long  more  rational  beliefs  as  to  t)io  origin,  antiquity,  and 
^progressive  ascension  of  mankind.  In  the  meantime,  the  battle  has 
to  be  fought  against  prejudices  and  misconception ;  but  the  warfare 
will  the  sooner  terminate  the  sooner  that  science  gives  unmistakable 
utterance  to  its  convictions,  and  hurls  back  upon  its  opponents  the 
unworthy  weapons  of  their  unavailing  attacks." 

In  the  body  of  his  work.  Dr.  Page  has  well  discussed  the  present 
chaotic  state  of  the  science  of  man,  and  points  out,  what  others  have 
long  seen,  that  "  the  anthmpologiat  must  raainly  abide  by  his  own 
deductiona"  The  following  extract  will,  we  presTime,  excite  the  bile 
of  ProfeHBor  Hiuley.  Speaking  of  the  tibsurd  distinction  made  in  our 
classifications  of  different  forms  of  animal  life,  the  author  adds : — 

"  Strip  these  '  species'  trf*  their  colours  and  covering,  and  the  skele- 
ton of  the  one  could  not  be  distinguished  from  that  of  the  other  ;  but 
place  the  skeleton  of  the  African  negro  licside  that  of  the  European 
white,  and  a  child  might  detect  the  differeuce." 

We  believe  that  in  a  recent  Jecture  at  Birmingham,  Professor 
Huxley  spoke  of  such  views  as  "  ridiculous  nonscnBC."  We  only  wish 
that  BO  distinguished  an  anatomist  may  live  to  see  and  confess  the 
ridiculous  position  in  which  his  fanaticism  has  placed  him.  It  is  for 
those  who  are  in  Professor  Huxley's  ridiculous  position  that  we  print 
the  following  truism,  taken  from  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Page's  admirable 
tittle  work. 

"  Alt  races,  as  well  from  their  inherent  natures  as  from  the  nature 
of  their  position,  cannot  be  dealt  with  alike  ;  it  were  waste  of  energy 
to  attempt  civilisation  where  nature  has  denied  the  capability,  and  it 
were  surely  wiser  to  remove  the  obstacles  to  improvement  where  iui- 
pronUiility  exists,  than  to  seek  for  impixtvemeiit  where  experience  has 
told  ng  it  is  liopelcssly  impossible."  |.     ;^.     CJooqIc 
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One  more  ezttact  from  thia  vork  and  we  must  bid  tho  author 
ndieu,  trustii^  soon  again  to  meet  him.  In  the  meantime,  we  heartily 
thank  him  for  his  first  contribution  to  our  acieuoe,  and  trust  it  may 
be  the  forerunner  of  many  others. 

"  Such  are  the  oonolusiong  to  which  oiir  inquiiy  legitimately  leads, 
and  which,  when  rightly  viewed,  have  practical  as  well  as  mere  theo- 
retic bearings.  We  any  practical  hearivgt,  for  no  subject,  however  novel 
or  sensational,  can  secure  a  poeition  among  the  sciencee,  or  excite  a 
general  interest,  unlesB  it  has  something  rm  and  practical  to  recom- 
mend it.  '  Pfailoaopby,'  it  has  well  been  said,  '  is  never  more  exalted 
than  when  she  stoops  to  administer  to  humanity.'  From  a  knowledge 
of  our  zoological  relations,  then,  we  may  learn  more  fully  tho  nature 
of  the  bonds  that  connect  ua  with  our  fellow-creatures,  and  the  oScea 
towards  them  we  are  bound  to  perform.  Linked  to  them  by  the 
closest  biological  ties,  yet  mised  above  them  by  higher  physical  and 
mental  adaptations,  we  have  manifestly  duties  towards  them ;  and 
these  duties  must  surely  have  a  deeper  significance  to  the  mind  of  one 
whoknowsall  this,  than  to  the  mind  of  another  who  remains  unfeelingly 
ignorant  of  the  relations  that  connect  him  with  the  rest  of  vitality." 


GASTALDI  AND  KELLER  ON  ARCHAIC  ANTHROPOLOGY.* 


At  a  time  when  England  is  about  to  be  yisited  by  so  important  an 
institution  as  the  Conifre*  Intei-national  'd'Anthropoloffie  et  iTArrhfo- 
logie  J'rihisloriqua,  it  is  very  desirable  to  take  some  short  retrospect 
of  the  results  of  the  very  conBiderable  discoveries  in  arohaio  an- 
thropology made  within  a  comparatively  short  time,  thus  clearing 
the  way  for  the  additions  to  our  knowledge  to  be  anticipated 
when  the  Congress  begins.  The  two  volumes  before  us  contain  a 
body  of  facts  concerning  the  lake  dwellings  found  in  Italy,  Switrer- 
land,  and  other  localities  of  great  interest,  worthy  of  careful  study, 
and  they  are  profusely  illustrated  by  engravings  of  the  objects  found 
in  the  localities  described.  To  those  desirous  of  informing  themselves 
of  the  results  of  the  researches  which  have  from  time  to  time  been 

*  Lake  HtdrilaUom  and  Pre-Bitlarie  Semaitu  in  th»  Turbariet  and  llarl-iedt 
of  Nortkem  and  Central  /toly.  B7  Bartolomeo  Qassaldi.  Tranelalad  by  C. 
Harcourt  Cbambem,  H.A.,  F.A.8.L.    LoDgmaa  &  Co.     18GS. 

The  Late  Dtcclltnjri  0/  Smtierland,  and  other  parli  of  £uropc.  By  Dr. 
Ferdioand  Kollor.  Translated  b;  John  Edward  Lee,  F.S.A.  Longman  ud 
Co.     IfifiH. 
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made,  these  two  books  will  be  very  welcome.  To  some  exteat  the 
work  of  Cavoliere  Gastaldi  posseesea  the  value  of  being  original,  aa  a 
large  portion  of  it  has  been  written  expressly  for  the  English  edition, 
and  the  whole  has  been  issued  with  his  co-operation. 

The  first  portion  of  his  book  is  occupied  with  an  aoooimt  of  the 
objects  of  the  Stone  Period,  found  in  the  Valley  of  Aosta,  in  Sicily, 
near  Mentone,  near  Spezzia,  at  Monte  Argentario,  at  Monte  Tegnoso 
near  L^hom,  at  Brescia,  and  in  various  parts  of  Lombardy,  Modcna, 
and  Piedmont  Articles  and  utenuls  of  the  Roman  period,  first,  and 
then  of  au  anterior  civilisation,  appertaining  to  the  Brouzo  Age,  were 
also  found  in  the  marru  or  marl-beda,  and  identical  in  chaiucter  with 
thooe  discovered  in  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Denmark,  near  Parma, 
Reggio,  and  Modena.  M.  Gastoldi  extends  his  account  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  excavations  in  various  parts  of  Italy  to  1864.  The  care- 
ful manner  in  which  the  engravings  are  executed  render  this  work 
excessively  valuable  to  the  student,  and  indispensable  to  the  work- 
ing library  of  the  anthropologist. 

Dr.  Keller's  work,  as  presented  to  the  public  by  Mr.  Lee,  is  of  a 
much  more  extensive  nature,  and  enters  moat  fullj  into  the  pile  dwcll- 
iugB  of  Switzerland.  The  last  few  years  have  witnessed  a  wonderAil 
activity  on  the  part  of  explorera,  and  the  important  reaulta  for  archaic 
aatbropology  can  scarcely  be  nndereeti mated.  There  ie  also  great 
reason  for  satisfaction  in  the  fact  that  the  natives  of  Switzerland  of 
aO  d^rees  have  entered  with  ardour  into  the  search  for  and  preserva- 
tion of  these  valuable  records  of  primeval  civilisation.  Mr.  Lee  says : 
"  The  investigation  of  the  various  lake  dwellings  is  now  earned  on 
with  a  zeal  and  energy  which  might  be  imitated  with  advantage  by 
our  own  nober  and  more  numerous  societies." 

In  this  nduable  work,  which  has  had  the  very  great  advantage  of 
having  been  carefully  revised  by  Dr.  Keller  himself  while  in  the  press, 
almost  eveiything  as  yet  known  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  lake  settle- 
ments and  their  culture  ia  comprised  ;  and  both  practically  and  in  a 
litemry  sense,  the  task  is  performed  with  wonderful  accuracy  and 
Dunuteness.  Originally,  Dr.  Keller  embodied  the  results  of  his  inves- 
tigations in  six  reports  to  the  Antiquarian  Association  of  Ziirich,  but 
the  author  and  translator  thought  it  better  to  re-arrange  and  systema- 
tise the  facta  thus  obtained.  It  had  at  first  been  proposed  to  have 
asugned  certain  plates  to  each  settlement ;  and  although  this  arrange- 
ment has  been  adhered  to,  as  far  as  possible,  the  multitude  of  speci-  t 
mens,  some  fifteen  hundred  in  all,  and  the  constant  increase  in  their 
number,  caused  it  to  be  impossible  to  carry  out  this  arrangement 
throughout  the  volume ;  but  as  a  very  excellent  index  and  a  careful 
deacriptioD  of  the  plates  form  a  feature  of  the  work,  Uierc  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  finding  any  special  object  desired.  l  j ,  CjOOQIc 
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A  restoration  of  oneof  these  lake  habitations  ia  placed  as  a  frontispiece 
to  tbe  book  ;  and  while  it  cannot  but  be  in  great  measure  purely  ideal, 
it  at  any  rate  afTorda  a  very  good  view  of  the  probable  appcaranco  of 
one  of  these  singular  colonies.  It  has  also  been  carefully  reconsidered 
by  Dr.  Keller,  and  corrected  in  some  minor  particulars  from  tlie  sketch 
familiar  to  the  public  in  Tarioiia  previous  publications.  One  very 
important  feature  of  this  escellent  contribution  to  the  literature  of 
this  subject  deserves  special  commendatory  notice.  Dr.  Keller  has 
abstained  from  l/teory,  preferring  the  more  modest  but  infinitely  more 
valuable  arena  oijact;  hence  the  student  of  this  branch  of  inquiry  may 
place  implicit  trust  in  what  is  here  presented.  The  plates,  which  form 
no  inconsiderablepart  of  the  volume,have  been  entrusted  to  the  hand  of 
Mr.  Palmer  of  Newport,  who  has  very  skilfully  transferred  them  from 
the  original  Swiss  platea  Dr.  Keller,  in  the  course  of  his  description, has 
abstained  from  offering  any  opinion  as  to  the  race-character  of  the 
pite-buildiug  population,  considering  this  as  at  least  premature  in  our 
present  stiito  of  knowledge. 

After  some  general  account  of  the  peculiarities  in  these  buildings, 
the  author  proceeds  to  describe  the  settlements  at  Meilen,  Moosseedorf, 
Robenhausen,  Irzenhausen,  Wangen,  Niederwyl,  Wanwyl,  AUenbacb, 
Markelfingen,  the  Ueberlinger  See,  the  Lake  of  Zug,  Nidau,  Cortaillod, 
Auvemier,  Estavayer,  Concise,  Ureng,  Montellier,  Merges,  and  many 
others.  With  the  Swiss  dwellings  he  contrasts  the  Italian  remains, 
and  the  value  of  the  book  ia  further  enhanced  by  various  memoirs 
on  specialities,  contributed  by  other  writers.  Dr.  Oswald  lleer  gives 
an  excursus  on  the  plants  of  the  lake  dwellings ;  Professor  KUtinneyer 
treats  of  the  animals ;  and  an  analysis  of  tbe  bronze  implements  is 
furnished  by  Professor  von  Follenburg.  The  remains  discovered  in 
Bavaria  and  Mecklenburg  also  receive  attention ;  and  the  Irish  and 
Scotch  crauDOgs  are  treated  of  by  .Mr.  John  Stuart  A  more  complete 
and  instructive  volume  could  hardly  have  been  put  forth ;  and  it  is 
greatly  to  be  hoped  that  it  ia  only  a  precursor  of  many  such  contribu- 
tions to  the  interesting  science  of  archaic  anthropology. 


^mljcopolosical    Nrfns. 

ANTBKOPOLoaT  IN  GiBKANT.  —  Professor  Togt  baa  jii«t  terminated  • 
conraa  of  thirtj  l»atui«a  on  Anthropology,  at  Cologne,  Aachen  (AJz-la- 
Chapelte),  Essan,  Elberfeld,  and  Crefeld,  with  signal  incoaBS.  At  Aiz-la- 
Chapelle  there  was  some  attempt,  previooB  to  the  fint  l«otare,  to  iaterfare 
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anthapartof  Aiaob.Aud  the  polios  hwltobauallad  oat,to  diapene  thaoroird 
with  iwotda.  It  ia  supposed  thia  arose  from  the  oppoBition  of  the  prieete  of 
Bome.  At  £lbetfeld,  the  Froteslaute,  not  to  be  outdone,  followed  a  aimiliir 
coarse;  but  in  both  cases  scianca  nas  triumphajit.  Prof.  Vo^t  is  about  to 
lecture  at  Leipzig,  Dresdei),  Batnbarg,  Bronswiolc,  EuiOTer,  and  Berlin,  on 
the  foUuwing  subjects : — 1.  Introductory.  2.  Cava-besr  Period,  3.  Bain, 
deer  Period.  4.  Pile  Dwellings.  5.  Bronie  Age.  6.  On  the  Cooaeiion  be- 
tween Man  and  the  Ape.    This  series  will  be  concluded  about  March  next. 

Thi  Ammdal  Sb-Elictiom  or  Orriczas  for  the  Paris  Anthropological 
Society  took  place  on  the  5th  of  December  laat,  when  the  fallowing  gentle- 
men were  elected  to  the  following  offices  : — President,  M.  Bertrand  ; 
Vice- Preaidents,  UM.  Lartet  and  Oaussin;  Oeneral  Secretary,  H.  Broca ; 
Aeeistant  General  Secretary,  M.  Dally ;  AnDual  Secretaries,  MM.  Letonnaau 
and  Banke;  Curator,  U.  Pratt;  Keeper  of  Archives,  M.  Lemercier;  Trea< 
sorer,    H.   BertiUon ;   Publication   Committee,  MM.   Alii,    LagneHQ    and 


Iho:in  News.— We  learn,  throqgh  Dr.  Chamock,  that  a  distinguished 
Fallow  of  the  Society,  Dr.  Leitner,  of  Lnhore,  bos  in  the  press  a  work  in 
four  volumes,  entitled  The  Result)  of  a  Tour  in  Cardiifan,  LittU  Tibet,  Ka»h- 
mtr,  Ladak,  Itakiku,  Zajukar,  and  Lahvl.  Vol.  1  will  contaia  the  U,nguBge 
and  races  of  Dardistan,  discovered  by  the  author  when  sent  on  a  linguistic 
mission  by  the  Punjab  Government,  to  Kashmir  and  Clulaa  in  1866. 

J>r.  Elton  of  Graham's  Town  is  about  to  go  on  an  anthropological  tonr 
to  investigate  the  races  south  of  the  ZambesL 

In  the  Staatt  Courant  of  the  South  African  Republic  of  4th  September, 
appears  a  Oovemment  notice  and  letter  from  the  Landdrost  of  Lydenbui^, 
notifying  that  a  white  family,  oonsisting  of  a  man  and  wife  and  two  yonng 
children,  have  been  brought  ont  and  given  up  to  a  Commandant,  P.  J.  Coat- 
sar.  by  the  Kafir  chief  Litonga,  successor  to  the  lata  Chief  Umzwaas.  The 
mam  and  wife  appear,  according  to  the  avidenoa  of  the  Kafirs,  to  be  the  only 
•orvivois  of  twenty-seven  families,  (being  a  portion  of  the  trek  known  as 
the  Tri^aard's  trek),  and  of  which  none  ever  returned,  they  having  been 
mnidezed  by  the  natives  in  the  Alanekosch  land.  The  man  has  been  among 
the  Knopnoae  Kafirs  from  his  second  year,  and  later  with  the  Kaal  BCafirs, 
and  be«rs  the  Kafir  name  of  T'Sjaka.  Both  man  and  wife  are  said  to  be  in 
their  manner  and  habite  Just  like  the  Kaal  Kafirs — only  in  colonr  white. 
Snbecriptions  are  received  by  the  Transvaal  Qovemment  for  the  support, 
religions  instruction,  and  education  of  these  interesting  people,  liiegtMrdt, 
we  Bie  given  to  understand,  trekked  from  "  De  Plaat,"  near  Baviaan's  Biver, 
CT«dock  district,  in  the  Ca^  colony,  about  the  year  1S34,  and  was  aooom- 
panied  by  one  Bam,  J.  Pretorioji,  and  aeretal  other  bmllieB.  These  people, 
it  is  alleged,  set  out  with  the  mad  prqect  of  resahing  Jernsalem,  or  the  Holy 
Land,  through  the  interior  of  AMca.  Towards  the  end  of  1835,  a  person  now 
resident  here,  who  followed  the  party  with  the  hope  of  ooUeeting  money, 
■omeBds.3S.000dne  by  certain  of  them,  came  across  traces  of  them  about  tha 
latitude  of  Dali^oa  Bay.  Here  he  found  they  had  quarrelled,  and  separated 
iato  two  parties,  the  one  proceeded  tc  Delagoa  Bay,  the  other  going  northwarda 
into  the  interior.  Two  or  three  suttiTors  of  those  who  went  to  Dalagoa  Bay, 
anived  ultimately  in  Natal  by  sea,  the  remainder  having  died  from  fever, 
Hmm  who  nent  northwards  are  said  to  have  been  mordsed  by  a  oemmtuido 
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of  Kafira  from  Hoeelekatae.  But  tbehiBtorj  of  the  wondoringBOfUiemDii- 
fortiutAtA  and  miB^ded  men  liaa  ever  uoce  been  Bhronded  In  lOTsteiy. 
They  left  the  colony  of  the  Capo  anathematiiing  the  Britiah  OoTsminffiit, 
and  coriDg  little  where  they  went,  bo  long  m  they  escaped  from  its  (to  them) 
hateful  and  oppreaBife  rule !  Borne  a^  that  these  people  noir  delirered  ap, 
are  more  probably  the  snrviTore  of  another  party,  knoim  ae  tbo  Liebenbe^a, 
likeviae  murdered  by  Kaflre,  bat  at  a  later  period.  Probably  inquiries  will 
now  be  made,  which  may  result  in  more  certun  information  as  to  their  UAtne 
and  parentage  being  aacertained. 

U«i-Afb8. — U.  de  Quatre&ges,  on  presenting  to  the  Academy  a  work 
c^  M.  Togt,  entitled  Umunt  on  Iht  Micreii^phdH,  or  MtH'Aptt,  calla  attention 
to  the  Ibllowing  x>oiiita  :  1.  That  thereeolt  of  theaathor's  reeearobes  wonld 
be  to  modi^,  at  least  on  oertain  points,  some  of  the  oonoluaions  at  which  IL 
Vogt'epredecesBorB  had  arrived — Gratiolet,  amongst  others.  In  the  oompa- 
rison  <f  the  hDman  bnun  and  the  eimian  brain,  dne  regard  had  not  been 
paid  to  the  modifloation  of  the  Bimiau  ty^  in  the  New  World.  2.  That 
from  Darwin's  point  of  view,  two  creatures  belonging  to  types  originally 
different  might  trace  tbeir  descent  from  one  or  several  common  aucestOTs ; 
but  one  could  not  have  descended  from  the  other.  M.  Quatrefoges  also  per- 
ceives an  essential  difference  of  type  in  the  fact  tlkat  "  man  is  a  walking 
animal,  and  walks  on  the  hinder  members"  j  whilst  all  apee  are' climbing 
B-niifri",  He  therefore  hopes  "  that  the  world  will  give  np  the  notion  of  find- 
ing any  kind  of  ape  the  ancestor  of  man."  This  idea,  scientifically  ineffable 
t^piooF,  IB  partioolarly  so  when  considered  from  the  Darwinian  stand-point. 
— £ri(wA  iieiiedl  Jovmal. 

TaB  AiBBA  Hotm^  Anus.— Among  the  anthropological  phenomena  of 
the  day  aro  certainly  to  be  included  the  Algerian  Arabs,  recently  exhibiting 
in  London.  They  are  seven  in  namber,  and  their  perfbrmanoes  ooneiat  of 
veiy  singular  feats  indeed — some  indeed,  never  witnessed  in  Europe  belbre. 
After,  by  mdemnsic,  exciting  themselves  to  a  pitch  ofmadneas,  oneof  tbetn, 
after  an  uncouth  dance,  swallows  cactus  leaves,  stands  on  the  blade  of  a 
sword,  and  bitos  off  the  head  and  tail  of  a  serpent,  which  he  swallows,  really 
or  apparently ;  another  of  the  party  swallows  nails  and  stones ;  a  third  has 
a  rope  tied  H>Dnd  his  waist,  and  seven  or  eight  men  pull  vigorously  at  the 
ends;  another  foroes  his  eye  ont  of  the  socket  with  an  instroment;  and 
finally,  a  negro,  after  swallowing  lighted  p«4>er,  plaoes  a  live  coal  in  the  back 
ofhia  month  for  the  spectators  to  light  theircigars  at.  Ouroontomporaiy,  the 
PoUifoU  Qatttttaayt : — "  This  entertainment  is  simply  filthy  and  repolaive  to 
the  ordinary  spectator,  but  it  offers  more  than  one  interesting  problem  to  the 
student  of  anthropology.  Making  allowance  for  a  good  deal  of  pretenoe 
and  trickery  in  Uie  performance  of  the  feats,  a  good  deal  may  be  explained 
by  natural  causes.  For  instance,  the  catiole  of  the  African  is  by  nature  of 
a  homy  character ;  we  have  frequently  enough  seen  negroee  take  ap  in  their 
fingers  red  hot  coals  to  light  their  pipea  fh>m,  without  apparently  Buffering 
any  pain.  Sooh  being  the  normal  condition  of  the  skin,  it  might  be  prepa- 
red into  a  kind  of  hide  which  shall  resist  not  only  the  fire  but  the  sword. 
Whether  the  skin  inside  the  month  poeseaseB  any  peculiarity  in  the  African 
we  shall  not  pretend  to  say.  Again,  Nott  and  Qliddon,  in  '  I^pes  of  Man- 
kind,' advocate  the  theory  that  each  human  type  resemblea  in  oharaoter  and 
personal  sftpearanoe  the  other  animals  which  inhabit  its  peculiar  region. 
Thus  the  Esquimaux  resembles  the  White  bear,  the  Mongol  rewmbles  the 
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wol^  and  tha  negio  reaemblae  th«  ftpe — which  jiutifira  alaTeiT.  We  iw.ve 
no  donbt  that  theae  ingenioiiH  SoathemerE  would  point  to  the  long-necked 
Ajsb,  who  digests  atone,  ghwi,  and  n&ils  with  oatridi-like  iocili^,  aa  ui  addi- 
tional proof  that  their  bntoBtia  theory  la  the  oorreot  one.  Bot  aa  to  the 
gouging  boainess  we  moat  confess  that  we  can  offsr  no  explanation,  emn  of 
tbe  most  nnraoaonable  kind,  and  ire  hope  that  aome  oonlist  will  deign  to 
give  hia  attention  to  the  mTsterj." 

A  Huxui  SKUiiii  has  been  recently  diaoorsred  in  California,  at  the  depth 
of  130  feet  in  the  pliooene,  oontenpoiary  with  the  rhinoeoeroa,  the  camel 
(or  a  spedea  allied  to  it)  and  the  fossil  horse,  in  an  antiqnity  &r  be> 
jond  that  of  the  flint  makera  of  Abbeville  and  Amiena,  and  oatieaching 
Mllluunan  estimates  of  time.  The  following  ia  aeommaiy  of  the  Aicta: — 
"A  haman  akcU  was  fonnd  in  a  shaft  annlc  on  a  mining  claim  at  Altaville, 
near  Angelo,  Calarems  Connty,  California,  by  a  Ur.  James  Uataon.  Ur. 
Uatson  states  that  it  was  {bond  at  a  depth  ot  aboat  130  feet,  in  a  bed  of 
graTel  five  feet  in  thickness,  above  which  are  tour  beds  of  couaoUdated 
Toleanio  aah,  locally  known  aa  '  lara.'  These  velcanio  beda  are  separated 
&om  each  other  by  layen  of  gravel,  described  thna : 

1.  Black  lava      40  feet 

2.  Gravel 3  feet 

8.  Light  lava      30  feet 

4.  Qravel C  feet 

6.  Light  lava       1&  feet 

B.  Oiavel SGfeet 

7.  Dark  brown  lava      ft  feet 

8.  Oravel Bfeet 

9.  Bedlava         4feet 

10.  Bed  gravel     17  feet 

Total  163  feet 

rnte  akoll  waa  fonnd  in  bed  No.  8,  jnat  above  the  lower  atiatnm  of  lava.  It 
was  oovMed,  and  partly  encmated  with  etony  matter.  The  portions  pre- 
served are  the  frontal  bone,  the  nasal  bone,  the  saperior  maxillary  bone  of 
the  right  side,  the  malar  bones,  a  part  of  the  temporal  bone  of  the  lett  side, 
with  the  mastoid  proceaa,  the  zygomatic  prooeaa,  and  the  whole  of  the 
ortnta  of  both  eyes.  The  base  of  the  skull  is  embedded  in  a  mass  of  bone- 
breooia,  and  small  pebbles  of  volcanic  rock,  encrusted  with  a  thin  layer  of 
carbonate  of  lime.  It  ia  now  deposited  in  the  office  of  the  State  Qeologioal 
Sarvey.  To  the  most  superflcial  eye  it  has  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the 
^.alBoll  of  the  Digger  Indian;  the  same  rather  elevated  frontal  region  and  yet 
^ImrgB  cerebeQuiD,  making  the  aniioal  organs  prominent,  though  showing  no 
marked  deficiency  in  the  intellectual  process ;  the  lacial  angle  fair,  the  aame 
width  between  the  eyea  and  overbanging  proceaa  over  them.  The  most  re- 
markable feature  of  the  skull  was  the  great  thickness  of  its  bone  covering  j 
otberwiae  it  was  by  no  means  a  low  or  degenerated  type.  The  &ct8  in  regard  to 
the  diaeoveiyof  the  akoll,  as  atated  above,  were  given  in  apaper  by  Profeasor 
3-  D.  Whitney,  read  before  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  states, 
however,  that  he  purposes  visiting  the  locality  itself,  and  seeing  the  exact 
place  in  which  this  interesting  relic  was  discovered. 

It  is  stated  by  the  Sydney  papeis,  on  the  authority  of  letters  fVom  Fiji, 
that  the  Bev.  Ur.  Baker,  Weeleyan  miaaionary  at  Novora,  with  a  native 
catechist  and  hia  students,  have  been  murdered  by  a  tribe  of  connibalB. 
Mra.  Baker  and  family  had  arrived  at  Sydney.  ,  -  , 
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Hassacbbb  in  ths  Audaman  lBi.iHi>s. — A  report  haa  i-eacied  Liverpool 
from  Mr.  Bariice,  chief  oAoer  of  the  ahip  .-l««aBi  ValUy,  reoently  aniTsd  at 
AkTsb  from  Bombay,  that  on  the  voyage  the  ship  called  at  the  little  Anda- 
man island,  and  that  the  captain,  second  officer,  carpenter,  and  five  of  the 
crew  went  on  shore  to  ont  spars.  Those  who  remained  on  board  the  ship 
saw  them  sarrounded  in  a  short  time  by  a  lar^  crowd  of  islanders,  who  are 
notorious  for  their  savage  and  brutal  propensitiBs.  The  ship  lay  off  the 
iaload  for  three  days,  bat  no  human  being  eioept  the  natives  ooald  be  seen, 
uid  ultimately  Hr.  Bargo  thought  that  the  most  discreet  plan  would  be  to  sail 
for  the  nearest  port  and  give  information.  The  vessel  is  owned  by  a  Livei*' 
pool  firm,  and  managed  by  Messrs.  Moraii,  Galloway  aud  Co.,  of  Liverpool. 
About  teu  moathe  affo  six  men  belonging  to  an  Amerioan  bari^ue  went  ashore 
on  the  same  island  and  were  murdered. 

AnciBNT  AsT  iir  Pbrtt. — The  diacoveries  in  arohaic  anthropology  bid  fkir 
to  prove  fertile  beyond  the  anticipations  of  all.  It  is  now  affirmed  that  flint 
mrrow-heada  and  other  primitive  weapons  have  beeu  found  in  such  relation 
to  the  bones  of  the  mastodon  as  to  imply  that  the  animaU  perished  by  the 
hand  of  man.  We  have  now  to  add  some  new  diacoveries  to  the  list.  In  the 
gaonoialandaof  Pern,  far  below  the  guano  deposite.  many  otgecta  of  ancient 
art  have  been  discovered  as  the  deposits  have  been  removed.  The  formation 
of  these  deposits  is  exceedingly  slow,  and  the  gnano  has  not  perceptibly  de- 
oreoeed  in  qnantity  for  the  last  three  oetttories.  It  ia  almost  impossible  to 
compute  the  area  at  which  the  formation  of  these  deposits  began.  Many  in- 
teresting objects  have  been  reoently  diacovered:  oneia  a  wooden  idol,  about 
one  foot  high,  representing  asqnattingfemale,  with  thelega  crossed  and  the 
hands  placed  together  across  the  breast.  The  ears  are  bored,  and  the  lobes 
widely  distended  with  ornaments,  such  aa  gave  to  a  certain  class  of  the 
ancient  Peruvians  the  name  of  Or^onea  of  Big-Ears.  It  was  found  at  great 
depth,  firmly  imbedded  in  the  guano  of  the  Lobas  Islands,  with  the  salts  of 
which  it  is  so  completely  saturated  that  it  has  very  nearly  the  apecific  gravity 
of  marble.  Other  ol^ecta,  formed  of  thin  plates  of  silver,  and  apparently 
struck  ont  by  dies,  have  been  found  in  the  Chinoa  Islands,  at  a  depth  of 
thirty-two  feet,  representing  fishes  still  inhabiting  Peruvian  waters.  COip- 
tain  Juan  Pardo.an  Italian,  also  discovered  near  these  ol^ects  the  body  of  a 
female,  the  head  lying  at  a  short  distanoe  off.  The  breast  and  riba  were 
covered  with  thin  aheeta  i^gold.     tTnTortunatelf  this  was  not  preserved. 
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IRAN    AND    TURAN.' 
B;  J.  W.  Jacksov,  Eaq.,  F.A.S.L. 


ASTHBOFOLOOT  IS  not  jet  Bufficieutly  coBmopolitan.  Its  standpoint  U 
Europe.  Its  standards  are  Caucasian.  It  partakes  too  much  of  the 
narrow  ezcluaiveness  of  classic  and  Christian  ideas.  It  must  become 
more  thoroughly  humanitarian  in  ita  data  and  its  outlook.  It  must 
undergo  emancipation  from  the  limitations  of  olden  and  traditional 
ideas.  It  should  have  no  preferences,  no  preconceptions,  and,  conse- 
quently, no  prejudices.  While  admitting  the  undeniable  fact  of  a 
hierarchy  of  races,  it  should  not  disdain  the  minutest  and  most 
searching  inveatigation  of  the  corporeal  structure  and  mental  charac- 
teristics of  inferior  types.  It  should  endeavour  to  understand  the 
spirit  of  their  institutions,  and  should  seek  to  recover,  bs  far  as  poa- 
mble,  the  facts  of  their  history.  Uore  especially  are  these  remarks 
apphcable  to  that  second  great  division  of  humanity,  now  generally 
designated  the  Turanian, 

We  see  here  the  most  numericaUy  powerful  family  of  mankind, 
difiused,  till  the  comparatively  recent  colonial  extension  of  our  Euro- 
pean populations,  over  a  larger  geographical  area  than  any  other,  and 
ratting  in  culture  irom  the  ichthyophagous  Samoyedes  and  Esqui- 
manx,  up  through  the  nomade  of  Mongolia  and  Tartary,  to  the  agri- 
cultural and  commercial  peoples  of  China  and  Japan,  whose  civiliaa- 
tion  ^parentiy  antedates  authentic  history.  Are  we  yet  prepared  to 
estimate  these  ruder  yet  still  vigorous  children  of  humanity  at  their 
proper  worth  1  Are  we  not  still  somewhat  iufluenced  by  the  olden 
'  spirit  of  Iran  and  Turan,  we  "Gods"  regarding  these  "men"  with  au 

'  The  OitnflM  CJaitia,  bf  Jamea  Le^ge,  D.D.  Hongkong,  at  the  anthor*! ; 
London:  Triibiiei  and  Co.  Buddhimt  in  Tibet,  by  Smil  Schlagintweit,  LL.D. 
JjBipac:  F.  A.  BrockhaoB;  London:  Trllbner  and  Co.  The  Legends  and 
TluorU*  of  Ihe  BuidhitU,  by  B.  Spenoe  Hardy,  Bon.M.B.A.S.  London  and 
Edinbnrgb :  WilliamB  and  Noqcate. 
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indifference,  if  not  contempt,  which  perhaps  they  scarcely  deeeire. 
Five  hundred  millions  of  human  creatures,  of  whom,  4t  the  lowest 
calculation,  four  hundred  millions  are  civilised,  cannot  be  ignored. 
In  periods  of  CaucasiaD  collapse,  when  the  nervous  races  have  become 
exhausted  and  effete  from  over  excitement,  these  tribes  of  bone  and 
muscle  rise  into  importance,  and  under  such  leaders  as  Attila,  Ohengia 
Khan  and  Tamerlane,  Togrul  Beg,  Alp  Arslan  and  Othman,  become 
of  dread  significance  even  to  the  stateamau.  Of  their  value  to  the 
merchant,  Europe  is  yet  but  dimly  conscious,  but  whether  as  con- 
sumers of  goods  or  suppliers  of  labour,  it  is  very  obvious  that  they 
have  yet  to  revolutionise  the  markets  of  the  world  ;  while  even  to  the 
theologian  the  fact,  that  aHitail^i^ot  the  originators  they  are  the 
great  recipients  and  champions  of  TiHMfcj))i|i  iilmiilil  give  them  an  in- 
terest, second  only  to  that  of  the  still  greater  pwiffle  of  the  West,  who 
have  -become  in  a  similar  manner  tbo  recipients  and  champions  of 
C!hnstianity. 

To  the  anthropologist  these  numerically -powerful  and  widely-dlfiiwed 
Turanians  present  problems  of  the  utmost  importance ;  still,  for  the 
most  part,  awaiting  solution  at  the  hands  of  future  inquirers.  What 
is  their  ethnic  age )  Are  they  youthful,  mature  or  effete  t  Is  their 
present  area  lai^er  or  smaller  than  in  former  ages,  and  more  espe- 
cially iu  prehistoric  times]  Is  their  civilisation  primal  or  derivative; 
and  if  the  former,  is  it  older  than  that  of  Caucasian  peoples  1  Are 
they  radically  nomadic,  so  that  civiliaation  only  corrupts  them,  or  if 
normally  susceptible  of  culture,  is  there  a  limitation  to  their  progress 
arising  from  the  inferiority  of  their  endowments  1  Have  they  any 
thoughtforms  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  if  so,  are  their  ideas  of  any 
value  to  superior  races  1  If,  in  the  following  paper,  we  attempt  any 
reply  to  these  and  similar  queries,  let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that 
we  do  so  purely  in  the  spirit  of  speculation  and  not  of  dogmatism. 
The  time  to  speak  with  authority  ou  such  subjects  has  not  yet  arrived, 
and  he  were  the  enemy  rather  than  the  friend  of  antliropological  in- 
vestigation, who  should  attempt  to  arrive  at  a  premature  decision  on 
questions  still  in  diibio,  from  the  want  of  adequate  light  for  their 
satisfactory  solution. 

Of  the  relative  position  of  the  Turanian,  that  he  is  hi^er  than  the 
Negro  and  lower  than  the  Caucasian  in  structure  and  intellect,  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  He  represents  material  force.  His  cerebral  power 
is  basilar,  not  coronal.  He  has  volume  of  brain,  without  proportionate 
altitude.  His  physiognomy  is  nide  and  unfinished.  The  face  has  a 
breadth  disproportionate  to  its  length.  The  features  lack  distinctness 
and  elevation.  They  are  not  adequately  chiselled.  The  exi^easioa 
is  sensual  rather  than  spiritual,  and  snimal  rather  than  human.     He 
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mnU  beard,  and  ig  obviously  deficient  in  the  higher  charact«riBticB  of 
matured  manhood.  He  is  the  arrested  in&nt  of  humanity,  and  bis 
ideas  and  institutions  oorrespoiid  with  this  ethnic  immaturity  of  type. 
Ai  compared  viih  the  faigber  oagt«B  of  the  Caucasian  stock,  he  wants 
"blood,"  that  is,  speaking  anatomically  and  physiologically,  nerre. 
His  look  and  build  are  coarse  and  vuJgar.  He  lacks  the  grace  and 
ease,  the  elasticity  and  fire  of  the  Caucasian.  By  no  poasibUity  could 
he  be  made  physically  presentable,  as  "  thoroughbred. "  He  is  wanting 
in  stroogly-msfked  individuaUty  of  character,  hia  mind,  like  his  fea- 
tures, being  unfinished.  He  prevails  by  mass,  he  is  formidable  by 
numbers.  He  is  great  only  on  the  material  plane.  His  age  of  supre- 
macy is  passed.  He  was  wanted  as  a  moral  destroyer  and  physical 
regenerator  at  the  ethuio  collapse  of  the  more  nervous  Caucasian.  It 
is  now  his  torn  to  submit  to  conquest,  and  we  may  add,  oolonisation. 
His  ultimate  reduction  beneath  the  rule  of  a  superior  race  is  simply  a 
question  of  time.  He  wants  innervation — and  he  will  obtain  it.  He 
needs  an  intellectual  baptism — and  it  ffill  be  provided  for  him. 

We  have  spoken  somewhat  contemptuously  of  our  flat&oed,  rough- 
hewn  brother,  but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  we  are  wholly  devoid 
of  respect  fbr  him  snd  his  attributes,  whether  moral  or  physical.  He 
has  achieved  some  rather  notable  things  in  his  day.  Even  history 
tells  us  that  be  swept  as  a  resistless  conqueror  from  Benares  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  his  grander  feats  ^  this  way,  probably  antedate  its 
oldest  chronicles.  He  has  built  up  and  kept  together  for  some  mll- 
lenioms,  the  most  populous  empire  on  record,  and  there  is  some  reason 
to  believe  that  he  invented  gunpowder,  printing,  and  the  mariner's 
compass.  Such  a  being  must  not  be  confounded  with  an  AMcan, 
much  leas  an  Oceanic  Negro,  or  an  Australian  aborigine.  His  past  is 
earnest  of  his  future.  He  was  not  an  irreclumable  savage  in  the 
former,  he  will  not  prove  a  hopelessly  indocile  pupil  in  the  latter. 

To  understand  humanity  as  a  whole,  we  must  regard  it  as  a  mun- 
daoe  organ,  a  structural  arrangement  for  the  exercise  of  nervous  func- 
tion and  the  manifestation  of  moral  sentiment  and  intellectual  power. 
Throogb  animals  the  telluric  life  feels,  throuf^  men  it  thinks,  and  as 
the  hitler  ordns  of  animals  feel  more  acutely,  so  the  noble  races  of 
taea  think  more  profoundly  than  the  lower.  As  crystalisation  fore- 
shadows vegetation,  so  is  the  vegetable  a  prophecy  of  the  animal, 
while  in  the  latter  we  find  a  prediction  of  and  prepantiou  for  the 
man.  The  foone«,  the  blood-vessels,  the  muscles  and  the  nerves  of 
earth's  ooUective  organism,  to  be  repeated  and  reproduced  on  the 
hitman  plane. 

Ere  we  can  accurately  define  the  relative  place  of  the  giaoder  divi- 
sions of  mankind,  and  estimate  at  anything  like  tbeir  due  significance 
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the  racial  demorcatiotiB  bj  whioh  they  are  Bepai&ted,  we  should  first 
endeavour  to  discover  whether  humanity  itself,  regarded  as  a  collective 
whole,  be  a  species,  genus,  order,  class  or  kingdom  ;  for  on  this  must, 
depend  the  place  and  character  of  its  constituent  families.  If  it  be 
only  a  spteciea,  they  are  but  varietiea,  and  probably  not  permanent 
even,  as  auch.  If  it  be  a  genua,  they  are  still  but  allied  species,  with 
perhaps  little  susceptibility  to  greater  diversity  than  that  which  they 
already  eihibit.  As  an  order  its  poasibihties  are  enlai^ed,  while  as  a 
class  or  kingdom,  we  could  but  remotely  conceive  of  its  stupendous 
arc  of  variation  during  the  coining  ages  of  geologic  time.  But  are  we 
in  possession  of  the  data  requisite  for  defining  "  the  place  of  man  in 
the  animate  scale."  Are  we  yet  indeed  prepared  to  decide  on  his 
ethnic  age,  to  speak  with  confidence  respecting  his  maturity  or  imma- 
turity as  a  type  of  organic  being,  and  if  not,  then  it  assuredly  behoves 
us  to  be  somewhat  difBdent  in  the  utterance  of  our  opinions  on  a  sub- 
ject yet  BO  imperfectly  within  the  ken  of  scienca 

In  some  previous  papers  we  have  given  our  reasons  for  regarding^ 
roan  as  yet  ethnically  inunature,  as  being  indeed  still  merely  germal, 
the  promise  rather  than  the  ftdfilment  of  the  "  divine  idea"  of  huma- 
nity. But  if  so,  then  he  will  not  only  he  individually  but  collectively 
imperfect  and  imfinished ;  as  a  type  be  will  lack  the  due  demarcation 
and  effective  development  of  his  several  members.  He  will  be  alto- 
gether wanting  in  some  of  his  oi^Ems,  and  but  feebly  prononnced  in 
others ;  that  is,  granting  him,  for  example,  to  constitute  an  order, 
several  of  his  genera  will  be  but  vaguely  indicated,  and  many  of  his 
species  so  &intly  defined,  as  to  he  scarcely  if  at  all  perceptible,  even 
to  the  keenest  observer.  More  especially  is  this  so  at  the  present 
time,  and  with  the  exception  of  India,  throughout  the  area  peopled 
by  the  Caucasian  race.     This  perhaps  needs  some  little  expluiation. 

The  division  of  races,  as  this  ill-defined  term  is  commonly  under- 
stood, is  largely  geographicaL  The  Negro,  the  Turanian  and  the 
Caucasian  have  their  several  areas,  so  also  have  the  Semites  and  the 
Aryaas,  the  Celts,  Teutons  and  Slavons,  or  rather  perhaps,  to  put  the 
matter  in  the  past  tense,  they  once  had  them.  Wars  and  migrations 
have,  however,  within  the  last  two  thousand  years,  somewhat  confused 
things  in  this  respect.  Not  to  mention  the  rather  Ineipbcahle  fact  of  un- 
doubted Aryans  being  found  both  on  the  Ganges  and  the  Thames, 
we  see  Saxous  in  England,  Scandinavians  in  Scotland,  Franks  iu 
Oaul,  Slavons  in  Germany,  Magyars  in  Hungary,  and  Turks  in  Greece, 
the  ethnic  effects  of  that  stupendous'  bapdsm  of  the  nervous  races  by 
their  muscular  correlates,  which  accompanied  the  collapse  of  clasaic 
oivilisaUon,  and  revolutionised  the  world  &om  Tartary  to  Britain. 
Slowly  but  surely,  however,  these  intrusive  types  are  being  absorbed 
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hy  the  autoahthones,  the  aboriginal  and  native  race  of  each  area,  tem- 
poraiilf  subdued,  though  not  penuanently  displaoed  by  their  invading 
.ooDquerore.  But  following,  and  peihapa  to  some  extent  consequent 
upon,  this  ethnic  tempest,  bj  which  ahen  races  from  without,  were 
superimposed  by  the  fortune  of  war,  on  most  of  the  Caucafiian  peoples, 
both  of  Europe  and  Asia,  there  was  another  ethnic  cooimotion  within 
these  nations,  which  we  may  term  social,  as  contradistinguished  &om 
those  militaiy  migrations  and  political  changes,  of  which  ordinary 
histoiy  takes  more  especial  coguisaoce ;  and  this  was  the  breaking 
down  of  the  old  castes,  the  disruption  of  that  interior  structure  of 
civil  orders  aad  classes  through  which  the  national  life  discharges  ita 
more  important  functions.  This  is  a  subject  demanding  far  more  at- 
tention on  the  part  of  Anthropologists  than  has  yet  been  accorded  to  it, 
and  as  it  is  moreover  intimately  connected  with  the  specialities  attach- 
Ing  respectively  to  Iran  and  Turon,  we  shall  without  further  apology 
enter  into  its  bearinga  on  the  historical  progress  and  ethnic  develop- 
ment of  humanity. 

Caste  is  not  an  accident,  nor  even  an  invauon  of  the  natural  rights 
of  man  ;  on  the  contrary  it  ia  a  legitimate  assertion  of  them.  When 
lightly  baaed,  it  is  simply  the  expression  of  a  law,  the  law  of  organio 
developnient,  and  in  virtue  of  which,  as  there  are  distinctly  separated 
members  each  with  its  own  special  function  in  an  individual  body,  bo 
are  there  distinctly  segregated  species,  genera,  orders,  classes  and 
kingdoms  in  the  realm  of  nature,  and  in  perfect  correHpondence  with 
this,  distinctly  characterised  ranks,  professions  and  trades,  with  their 
respective  duties  and  responsibilities  in  the  body  politic.  This  is  only 
a  re-Btatement  of  the  palpable  (act,  that  nature  iu  her  arrangements 
is  eminently  hierarchical  and  not  democratic.  This  truth  will  be 
readily  admitted  by  all  anthropologists  as  regards  the  more  distinctly 
Diarked  races  of  mankind;  but  few  perhaps  are  yet  prepared  to  enter- 
tain it  in  reference  to  the  social  subdivisions  of  a  civilised  nation. 
These  have  hitherto  been  always  regarded  as  artificial,  and  therefore, 
in  a  sense,  as  arbitrary.  Thb  is  especially  the  view  of  all  social  dis- 
tinctions maintained  by  the  "liberal"  party,  whose  extreme  exponents, 
carried  onwards  by  the  levelling  principle  of  equality,  do  not  hesitate  to 
deny  the  natural  hierarchy  of  racea  It  is  also  the  communistic  ele- 
ment, underlying  the  twin  incomational  faiths  of  Buddhism  and  Chris- 
tianity, and  in  virtue  of  which  they  were  opposed  not  only  theologi- 
cally but  eocially,  not  only  in  doctrine  but  practice,  to  the  eminently 
hierarchical  systems  of  Brahminism  and  Judaism  out  of  which  they 
■prang,  and  which  they  in  part  superseded,  by  the  law  of  reaction. 
As  already  observed  in  a  preceding  article,  on  "  the  Roman  and  Teu- 
ton," theeo  eminently  democratic  faiths,  whose  celibate  hierarchies 
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have  ever  to  be  recruited  out  of  the  laity,  wei¥  the  appropriate  epiri- 
tual  accompanimenta  of  that  outburst  of  the  muHCular  racee  which  gave 
Turan  a  temporary  predominance  over  Iran. 

But  although  thns  the  predominant  political  idea  of  our  age,  and  in 
a  aense  the  underljing  principle  of  our  religion,  it  is  still  an  open 
question  whether  this  notion  of  "  equality, "  as  between  the  several 
orders  of  a  state,  be  based  on  truth,  or  whether,  as  in  the  case  of  most 
other  fallacies,  religious,  political,  and  social,  it  be  not  an  exaggerated 
and  one-sided  statement  of  the  truth,  the  silver  aide  of  the  shield  only, 
the  golden  being  conveniently  ignored  for  the  occasion.  Is  it  not,  in 
short,  simply  the  expression  of  opinion  appropriate  to  a  negative  and 
materialiBtio  era,  that  very  property,  because  characteristically,  prefers 
quantity  to  quality  1  being  in  all  this  the  reverse  of  a  positive  and  spi- 
ritual age,  which  builds  up  rather  than  pulls  down,  and  prefers  the 
affirmation  of  truth  to  the  mere  denial  of  error,  and  whose  numifsBtoes 
consequently  are  not  proteata  but  proclamationa  And  here  we  are 
brought  to  the  beginning  of  a  rather  important  inquiry,  if  not  landed 
in  sight  of  a  somewhat  momentous  conclusion,  namely,  the  essential 
character  of  our  religion  and  the  special  quality  of  our  aristocracy. 

The  reader  will  be  at  no  loss  to  perceive  that  these  inquiries  go 
down  to  deep  roots,  and  extend  to  remote  tsauea,  as  all  fearless  in- 
quiries based  on  race,  must  necessarily  do.  Of  the  esseutial  character 
of  our  religion,  of  its  place  and  function  in  the  historical  development 
of  the  religious  idea  of  humanity,  we  purpose  speaking  more  at  length 
towards  the  conclusion  of  the  present  paper,  in  our  contemplated 
paraUel  between  Buddhism  and  Christianity,  when  we  come  to  treat  of 
the  extensive  adoption  of  the  former  by  the  more  ci-vilised  divisions  ot 
the  Turanian  race.  Our  more  immediate  remarks  then  apply  only  to 
the  ethnic  origin,  and  therefore,  aa  we  have  said,  the  essential  cha- 
racter and  quality  of  the  hereditarily  gubemational  classes,  from  Persia 
to  Ireland,  that  is  throughout  the  entire  area  of  Iran,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  that  extraordinary  moral  fossil,  Brahminioal  and  caste-ruled 
India. 

That  the  existing  aristocracy  of  the  civilised  world  is  failing,  that  it 
is  proving  unequal  to  the  demanda  of  the  age,  cannot  for  a  moment  be 
doubted.  The  fact  is  universally  admitted,  but  its  caute  is  still  an 
open  question.  By  most  writers  this  subsidence  of  the  old  ruling 
ordere  is  attributed  simply  to  moral  influences  and  political  circum- 
stances ;  in  other  words,  we  are  succinctly  said  to  live  in  a  reeolutiontary 
age.  And  this  convenient  explanation  is,  of  course,  quite  satia&ctory 
to  the  statesmen,  and,  we  may  add,  the  political  philosophers  of  onr 
time.  The  anthropolt^t,  however,  will  scarcely  think  that  he  has 
thus  fully  accounted  for  the  phenomenon.     Let  ua  then,  if  possible. 
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probe  the  matter  somenhait  deeper.  Our  exutmg  aristocracy  is  the 
bequest  of  conquest,  as  arietocraciea  often  are,  but  obHerre  in  this  case, 
of  conquest,  for  the  moat  part,  by  an  inferior  race.  That  is,  the  ruling 
(wdera  of  modem  Europe  and  Western  Asia,  were  imposed  upon  thepi 
at  their  period  of  racial  subsidence,  when  the  uervous  types  were  being 
ethnically  baptised  by  their  muscular  correlates.  This  great  and 
neoeeaary,  though  temporarily  disaatrouB,  movement  made  the  Tartar 
supreme  in  Fereia,  and  gave  to  the  semibarbarous  Turk  the  political 
lordship  of  Greece  and  Syria,  while  it  coDTcrted  Gothic  chieftains  into 
the  Feudal  Barons  and  puissant  Princes  of  medieval  Europe.  The 
rule  of  such  men  could  only  be  the  expression  of  military,  that  is 
vuOerial,  supremacy.  They  were  not  a  natural  growth,  but  an  arti- 
ficial graft.  They  were  not  a  normal  product  of  the  national  life  of 
the  higher  Caucauan  peoples,  but  a  gubernatorial  usurpation,  the  pro- 
duct, and,  as  we  have  said,  the  bequest  of  foreign  conquest,  on  the  part 
not  only  of  an  alien  but  also  an  inferior  raoe.  Their  rise  was  coinci- 
dent with  tiie  fkll,  and  their  diaappearance  cannot  fail  to  synchronise 
with  the  racial  resurrection  of  the  subdued  populations,  over  whom 
they  hare  borne  a  sway  of  which  they  have  been  long  unworthy. 

Let  us  clearly  understand  that  the  religious  and  political  revolution 
which  is  now  progreaaing  throughout  the  civilised  world,  while  no 
doubt  more  immediately  due  to  moral  forces,  is  also  very  largely  a  re- 
Bult  cf  racial  movements,  whereof  history  in  this  case  very  fortunately 
enables  us  to  trace  the  course.  Our  religion  and  government  are  due 
primarily,  to  a  duplex  invasion,  moral  and  military,  rendered  posdble 
by  our  ethnic  collapse.  And  if  this  be  so,  then  will  both  have  to  dis- 
appear, whatever  the  process  employed  for  their  removal,  when  this 
ethnic  collapse  which  rendered  them  possible,  is  succeeded  by  that 
racial  resurrection,  which  cannot  lail  to  siicceed  it.  The  whole  matter 
u  simply  a  magnificent  illustration,  upon  the  grandest  scale,  of  the 
law  of  action  and  reaction.  Now  it  is  in  the  midat  of  thia  reaction, 
with  all  its  inevitable  concomitants  of  conflict  and  confusion,  that  we 
find  ourselves,  and  hence,  as  already  remarked,  the  difficulty  of  study- 
ing the  subject  of  caste,  more  especially  from  the  data  afforded  by 
modem  Europe. 

But  our  investigation  of  thia  subject  is  still  far  from  exhaustive,  its 
especial  bearings  on  Iran  and  Turan  have  yet  to  be  illustrated.  The 
institution  and  growth  of  caste  ia  a  process  of  social  development,  and 
marks  the  advance  of  the  body  politic  towards  tpeciatiMiion,  Hence  its 
effective  manifestation  among  tlie  lower  races,  is  nearly,  if  not  abso- 
lutely impossible.  There  is  leas  of  it  among  the  Tunmian  than  the 
Caucasian  peoples,  and  less  of  it  among  the  muscular  than  the  nervous 
races.    It  is  a  process  of  edification  to  which  the  merely  military  pre- 
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dominacce  of  a  mueoular  race  ia  iieoeBsaiily  opposed.  Strictly  apeak- 
ing,  caate,  in  ita  proper  sense,  that  is  as  a  hieiarchical  arrangemeDt  of 
the  Beveral  orders  of  a  community,  ie  ever  the  product  of  a  spiritual 
era,  is  the  result,  if  we  may  bo  say,  of  spiritual  and  positive  as  contra- 
distinguished from  material  and  Degative  tendencies.  We  have  spoken 
of  caste  ae  kitrarchical  in  its  essential  chaiacter,  and  we  have  used  this 
epithet  advisedly.  Caste  when  a  natural  development  from  within, 
impLes  the  predominance  of  the  more  over  the  less  morally  and  intel- 
lectually gifted  members  of  a  community.  Speaking  physiologically, 
this  means  the  supremacy  of  nerve  over  muscle — in  other  words  of  in- 
tellect over  matter.  Hence,  where  the  system  ia  even  approximately 
entire,  aa  in  ancient  Egypt  and  India,  the  h^hest  caate  is  ever  the 
sacerdotal  and  not  the  military  order,  the  former  being  the  head  and 
the  latter  the  arm  of  the  community.  It  ia  the  inversion  of  this  which 
constitutes  the  weakness  of  the  titular  and  territorial  aristocracy  of 
modem  Europe.  Derived  as  orders,  and  to  some  extent  as  families, 
from  the  Feudal  nobility  of  the  middle  ages,  they  represent  the  eeoond 
and  not  the  first-class  in  the  state,  a  condition  of  things  wliich,  how- 
ever, with  the  aid  of  a  cehbate  church  that  ever  claimed  but  seldom 
possessed  virtual  supremacy,  amply  sufficed  for  that  rather  exceptional 
period,  which  followed  on  Uio  subsidence  of  the  nervous  and  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  muscular  types.  But  it  does  not  and  cannot  snfBce 
for  the  present  period  of  reemergence,  which  demands  and  will  obtain 
the  reinthronement  of  intellect  in  the  high  places  of  the  earth. 

Now  the  truth  of  much  that  we  have  said  on  this  subject  will  no 
doubt  be  readily  admitted  in  ita  application  to  the  past,  but  not  to 
the  present  and  the  future.  Caste,  say  the  radical  reformers,  ia  prac- 
tically defunct — and  can  never  undergo  a  resurrection  I  An  indis- 
putable truth  from  their  standpoint — a  most  transparent  fallacy  from 
OUTS,  This  is  rather  strong  language.  We  know  it,  and  only  utter  a 
sentiment,  so  frankly  condemnatory,  after  due  consideration.  We 
would  not,  however,  base  our  conclusions  only  on  assertion.  Caste 
has  exiat«d,  still  to  some  extent  exists,  everywhere — even  among 
savages.  It  was  once  the  social  rule  of  all  Caucauan  peoples.  The 
law  of  the  epicycle  might  suffice  to  assure  us,  that  in  all  its  stringency 
and  sanctity,  in  all  ita  power  and  authority,  in  a  higher  state  of  de- 
velopment and  with  more  complexity  and  subdivision,  that  ia  more  of 
specialisation  than  ever,  it  wUl  yet  exist  again — under  the  fostering 
and  edifying  influences,  we  repeat,  of  a  spiritual  era.  It  is  even  now 
rapidly  germinating,  and  is  moat  advanced  in  its  growth,  among  the 
foremost  nations  of  the  world,  that  is  the  civiliaed  peoples  of  Western 
Europe,  and  among  these,  has  attained  to  its  most  vigorous  condition 
in  Britain  !     These  we  know  are  very  unpalatable  statements  to  some 


people,  but  trnthe  are  not  the  less  valuable  and  important  for  being 
unpleasant.    Let  us,  therefore,  go  j'et  more  minutely  into  this  matter. 

The  savage  is  equal  to  nearly  all  his  necesBitiea.  He  is  his  own 
tailor,  shoemaker,  bowyer,  and  cook.  He  wants,  in  the  way  cf  eitemal 
specialities,  only  his  medicineman  and  his  chief — the  germ  of  a  sacer- 
dotal ca3t«  and  a  military  aristocracy.  The  nomad  presents  theaa 
germs  in  a  more  advanced  condition  as  priest  and  prince,  the  former 
the  subordinate  member  of  a  Lamaitic  hierarchy,  the  latter  supported 
-  by  nobles,  and  sometimes  himself  nominally  subject  to  a  romoto 
Huzerain,  The  agricultural  barbarian  has  already  hia  trades  and  pro- 
fessions, his  rather  efiectnally  developed  hierarchy,  and  his  nobility  of 
many  grades  and  distinctly  marked  rank  and  Unction.  But  it  is  only 
in  civilised  and,  ve  may  add,  modem  nations,  that  this  "division  of 
labour,"  in  reality,  this  "specialisation  of  function"  is  carried  out  to 
anything  like  the  extent  and  complexity  which  may  enable  ub  to  esti- 
mate its  future  range  and  importance.  To  one  who  sees  the  inevitable 
direction  and  resistlesB  force  of  this  movement,  and  who  ia,  moreover, 
sufficiently  the  master  of  analogy  to  perceive  its  relationship  to  the 
steadily  organising  developments  of  nature  herself,  the  ouokoo  cry  of 
"equality"  is  simply  absurd — as  ridiculous  because  as  impracticable, 
aa  the  wild  notion  of  some  poor  French  communists,  that  by  the  rigid 
enforcement  of  certain  rather  stringent  regulations  respecting  the  com  • 
pulsoiy  marriage  of  the  short  to  the  tall,  they  might  ultimately  ensure 
that  most  desirable  phase  of  their  beloved  equality — that  of  equal 
stature  among  all  the  citizens  of  a  state  t 

And  now,  again,  we  hear  our  "liberal"  fViends,  with  one  consentient 
voice,  declare  that  they  have  not  the  least  objection  to  any  degree  of 
inequality,  provided  it  be  umply  the  result  of  &ir  competition,  the 
legitimate  efiect  of  individual  energy  and  ability,  with  "  a  fail  field 
and  no  iavour,"  in  the  open  arena  of  the  world.  What  our  friends 
object  to,  is  the  hereditary  transmission  of  advantages  so  obtained. 
And  here  their  abstract  ideas  and  &  priori  assumptions  find  their 
appropriate  limitation,  l^  coming  into  direct  contact  with  the  faets  of 
nature.  "Natural  selection,"  and  "the  struggle  for  existence"  neces- 
sarily imply  the  hereditary  transmission  of  qualities  and  their  residtant 
advantages,  in  ever  accumulating  force,  whether  in  the  vegetable  or 
animal,  the  bestial  or  the  human  sphere.  Caste,  in  short,  speaking 
in  Darwinian  language,  is  simply  a  transmissible  variety,  preparing  to 
become  a  species,  and  perhaps  ultimately  even  a  genua  I  Like  all 
other  arrangements  of  the  animate  scale,  it  is  purely  selective  only  at 
its  coDomencement,  hereditary  transmisdon  being  one  of  the  necessaiy 
conditions  of  its  pormaoent  existence.  All  this  is  clearly  understood 
and  practiisaJly  acted  upon  in  the  animal  sphere.    Nobody  thinks  that 
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fiist-olasB  race-horees  can  be  obtained  by  tdeetion  alone.  In  addition 
to  this,  they  must  be  bred.  It  ia  the  same  with  doga,  cattle,  sheep, 
and  pigeons ;  but  not,  Bay  our  radical  frienda,  with  men. 

We  hava  been  rather  severe  on  "the  liberal  members."  Let  us  see 
if  it  be  not  possible  to  do  them  a  little  justice.  We  live,  as  already 
observed,  in  an  analytical  and  disint^ratire  age,  whose  vocation  it  is 
to  destroy  the  shams  and  unveracities  bequeathed  to  us  by  an  eS&te 
past  Now  among  these  are  no  doubt  the  usurping  castes,  placed  for 
a  time  in  undue  and  unnatural  supremaey,  by  the  fortune  of  war, 
over  races  inherently  and  essentially,  that  is,  organically  and  mentally, 
superior  to  themselves.  Every  one  sees  this  as  regards  the  Greeks 
and  Turks,  simply  because  the  inequality  is  there  so  palpable  as  to 
strike  obaervers,  even  of  the  coarsest  perception.  But  the  law  which 
necessitates  the  "scaling  off"  and  ultimate  disappearance  of  the  Tar- 
tarean lords  of  Hellas  ia  also  at  work  with  equally  irresistible  potency 
in  producing  the  ultimate  removal  and  absorption  of  the  Gothio  lords, 
the  feudal  nobility  of  Southern  and  Western  Europe.  Thus,  then,  it 
would  appear  that  our  Uberal  friends  liavc  a  vocation.  All  honour  to 
them,  then,  in  its  discharge ;  and  in  the  meantime,  like  other  miU- 
horsee,  they  are  perhaps  none  the  worse  for  having  the  blinds  on,  not 
seeing  exactly  whither  they  are  going,  or  what  follows  them. 

What  then  is  it  which  really  awaits  the  world  in  reference  to  caatet 
And  we  reply  its  re-edification  from  within  on  the  part  of  the  Cauca- 
sian, and  its  Imposition  &om  without  on  the  Turanian  peoples.  This, 
of  course,  implies  the  restoration  of  their  norma]  supremacy  to  the 
former,  and  we  may  odd,  the  relegation  of  the  latter  to  their  proper 
condition  of  inferiority.  This,  again,  implies  our  return  to  a  positive 
and  spiritual  ^e  of  edification,  wherein  religion,  language,  and  "society" 
will  be  rebuilt  in  more  than  pristine  power  and  beauty  from  amidst 
the  chaos  into  which  they  have  Mien  in  these  latter  centuriee.  Thus, 
then,  we  are  brought  back  to  a  oonaideration  of  Iran  and  Turan,  their 
capabilities  and  their  fortunes.  And  here,  to  avoid  confusion,  let  it  be 
distinctly  understood  that  by  the  former  we  more  especiaUy  mean 
the  Aryan,  and  not  the  Semitic  division  of  the  Caucasian  peoples; 
.  the  ethnic  relation  of  the  latter,  as  superior  nervous  to  inferior  muscu- 
lar mce,  being  with  the  negroid  types  of  the  south  rather  than  the 
Turanians  of  the  north.  And  of  the  Aryans  we  mean  the  western 
rather  than  the  eastern  branch,  having,  indeed,  increasing  doubts 
whether  the  latter  were  ever  more  than  a  powerful  colonial  eiten»on 
from  Europe,  and  now,  like  all  such  colonial  extensions  of  long 
standing,  ethnically  effete,  at  least  in  India,  and  apparently  waiting 
for  a  renewal  of  western  influences,  even  in  Persia. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  conflict  between  Iran  and  Tuian 
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oommenced  yeeterday,  that  is,  vithin  the  historic  period.  It  obTiouBly 
antedates  history.  Its  echoes  reach  lu  through  tradition.  It  pervades 
mythology.  Its  battles  are  the  remotest  events  whereof  hum&mty  has 
preserved  the  recollection.  As  Jotvms  and  Titans  the  Tuntnians  were 
defeated.  Ah  Huna  and  Turks  they  were  conquerois.  The  battle- 
field once  reached  from  Scandinavia  to  India ;  it  has  now  been  ex- 
t«ided  to  China  and  Japan.  The  rippling  waves  of  Iranian  conquest 
have  enoiroled  Pekin,  and  thrown  their  spray  on  the  walls  of  Jeddo. 
Never  before  probably  were  the  muaoular  so  thoroughly  overmatched 
by  the  nervous  races.  Hitherto  Tuiau  was  comparatively  safe  in  her 
geographical  lemoteness,  or  in  the  practically  impenetrable  character 
of  her  Tartarean  pastures.  Navigation  has  bridged  the  seas,  and  the 
t&il  ensures  a  way  through  the  onoe  pathless  wilderness.  It  ia  not 
simply  the  military  supremacy  of  Tuian  which  has  departed,  but  her 
rery  independence  in  the  strongholds  of  distant  Mongolia,  both 
□omadic  and  civilised,  is  seriously  threatened.  The  great  racial  move- 
ment with  which  we  are  ootemporary  is  not  only  the  emergence  of 
the  Iranian,  but  also  the  submergence  of  the  Turanian,  and  that  to  an 
extent  and  degree  never  before  witnessed.  In  geographical  range  it 
was,  in  all  previous  ages,  an  impossibility.  In  moral  force,  that  is, 
as  an  invosion  c^  ideas,  it  was  never  equalled.  It  is  not  merely  the 
political  power  of  China  which  ia  threatened,  but  her  institutions  also 
that  are  doomed.  It  is  as  impossible  for  her  antiquated  civilisation 
to  resist  the  flood  of  European  thought  and  knowledge,  as  for  her 
rudely  equipped  and  ill-disciplined  troops  to  oppose  the  march  of 
European  armies.  She  must  leam  what  we  have  to  teach.  She  must 
follow  where  we  lead,  as  tax  as  her  ethnic  inabiUty  will  permit.  Her 
subjection  must  be  complete,  her  submission  entire.  Never  before 
vras  Iran  so  prepared  to  give,  or  Turan  to  receive,  an  mteUectual 
baptism  of  ideas,  and  we  may  add,  a  corresponding  material  baptism 
of  innervation.  But  is  the  action  of  Iran  to  be  the  sole  characteristic 
of  her  age  of  impending  triumph  1  Is  there  to  be  no  reaction  on  the 
part  of  Tuian  !    This  demands  some  &rther  consideration. 

The  intellectual  classes  are  unwisely  prone  to  regard  things  only 
&om  their  own  standpoint.  From  a  new  book  or  a  discovery  in  - 
science,  up  to  a  great  revolution  in  philosophy  or  religion,  they  feel 
an  enlightened  interest  in  the  movements  of  the  world  of  thought. 
To  a  certain  extent,  also,  they  seem  to  comprehend  the  more  imme- 
diate bearing  of  political  events.  But  the  less  obtrusive,  though  not 
less  important,  processes  and  results  of  commerce  and  industiy  seem 
altt^ether  beyond  or  beneath  them.  The  anthropologist,  however, 
should  not  share  in  this  super6cial  disdain.  Let  us  then  contemplate 
the  great  iudustrial  revolution  with  which  we  ore  cotemporaiy.     Cocz- 
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tensiTe  vitli  the  great  colonial  expansion  of  ^e  European  peoplM  in 
the  New  World,  there  has  been,  during  the  last  three  oenturiea,  an 
inTolnntaiy  diffusion  of  the  inferior  negroid  type  from  Africa.  Thia, 
however,  was  only  possible  under  conditions  which  have  now  ceaaed, 
or  are  eveiywhere  on  the  point  of  ceasing.  As  an  emigrant,  the  negro 
must  be  assisted ;  and  when  he  arrives  in  the  land  of  his  master's 
adoption  he  must  be  coerced,  or,  as  our  traDSatlautic  firiends  used  to 
phrase  it,  "held  to  labour."  Without  the  latter  condition,  he  would 
not  have  been  worth  the  expense  of  the  former.  In  liberating  the 
negro,  the  abolitionists  have  practially  arrested  his  &rther  deportation. 
As  a  profitable  ^ee  labourer,  be  is  not  adequately  amenable  to  moral 
considerations.  He  needs  the  constraint  of  slavery,  and  the  occadonal 
stimulation  of  corporeal  punishment,  if  he  is  to  prove  the  paying  member 
of  a  civilised  and  industrial  community.  So  at  least  say  and  think  the 
practical  men  who  preside  over  plantations,  and  who,  accordingly, 
when  in  want  of  "  bands,"  resort  to  Asiatic  coolies  who  will  woit 
heartily  for  a  wage,  rather  than  to  African  negroes  who  seeminf^y 
require  a  motive  more  directly  personal 

Here,  then,  is  a  great  industrial  revolution  in  progress,  based  pnrely 
on  racial  consideiationB.  This  matter  goes  down  to  for  greater  depths 
than  the  abolitionists  suspect.  They,  inspired  by  the  beneficently  com- 
munistic spirit  of  Christianity,  and  unrestrained  by  any  inconvenient 
knowledge  of  races  and  their  diversity,  have  demanded  and  obtained  the 
social  hberation  of  the  negro,  an  example  which,  being  afibrded  by  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  cannot  &il  to  be  followed,  at  no  remote  date, 
by  the  remainder  of  Christendom.  The  days  of  negro  chattledom  are 
ended,  but  not  so  tbe  consequences  of  this  liberation  of  "  our  brother 
in  ebony."  These  have  now  to  be  reaped  both  by  him  and  ua.  Let 
it  be  clearly  understood  that  if  the  world  will  have  nothing  but  &ee 
labour,  it  can  only  be  obtained  on  the  condition  of  having  a  labourer 
capable  of  working  steadily  and  efficiently  in  a  state  of  liberty.  The 
pure  negro  never  has  done  this  in  any  age  or  country.  He  is  a 
slave  at  home  and  he  has  ever  been  a  slave  abroad,  from  the  time  of 
the  Pharaohs  to  the  day  of  his  recent  emancipation.  But  the  vorld 
*  will  not  tolerate  slavery,  and,  therefore,  however  unwelcome  this  truth 
may  sound  in  the  ears  of  negrophilists,  it  will  not  tolerate  the  negro. 

We  all  know  how  important,  in  its  after  bearings  on  the  fortunes 
both  of  Africa  and  America,  was  the  first  sable  cargo  that  crossed 
tbe  Atlantic  from  the  former  to  the  latter  continent.  We,  who  have 
seen  it  in  the  light  of  ite  consequences,  know  that  it  wonld  have  been 
almost  impossible  for  its  cotemporarios  to  overestimate  the  prospective 
significance  of  that  event.  It  inaugurated  a  racial  revolution,  the 
wholesale  transference  of  an  African  type  to  the  American  shore,  with 
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all  the  changes  and  commotiouB,  political  and  industrial,  vhich  have 
followed,  and  are  atill  folloving  upon  it,  from  the  growing  of  cotton 
to  the  fighting  at  ChancelloraviUe— a  harvest  in  which  the  sword  as 
well  BB  the  hoe  will  have  to  be  concerned,  and  that  haa  to  be  reaped 
on  bloody  battlefields  as  well  as  in  swampy  rice-grounds.  But  was 
the  first  cargo  of  Asiatic  coolies  of  less  importance  )  We,  of  course, 
are  blind  to  its  significance  and  indifierent  to  its  consequences,  as 
ootemporaries  usually  are,  but  it  nevertheleea  equally  inaugurated  a 
great  racial  revolution,  the  BuperBession  of  the  inferior  African  by  the 
superior  Tnnuiian  labourer  of  the  tropics,  and,  we  may  add,  of  the 
temperate  zone  also. 

Let  US  endeavour  to  understand  this  matter  in  such  of  its  more 
important  bearings  as  are  at  present  diacemible.  The  civilised 
Tuianiana  of  eastern  Asia  amount,  as  already  remarked,  to  fully 
four  hundred  millions  of  people,  immemorially  truned  to  indua- 
tarial  pursuits,  and  capable  not  only  of  sustained  labour  but  many 
of  them  skilfiil  as  artisans,  and  thus  fully  qualified  not  only  for 
agricultural  but  mechanical  pursuita.  And  this  vast  reaervoir  of 
human  power  is  now  just  breaking  tbrougb  its  barriers.  The 
alowly  accumulated  force  not  only  of  centimes  but  of  uncounted 
millenniums  is,  apparently  for  the  first  time[in  history,  about  to  be  let 
loose.  Can  any  man  measure  the  depth  and  extent  of  the  flood  which 
must  succeed  this  grand,  and  yet  under  some  aspects,  terrible  disruption 
of  the  olden  boundaries}  The  Indian  archipelago  has  received  the 
first  iiutalment.  California  and  Australia  writhe  under  the  severe 
infliction  <^  a  few  windblown  froth-bubbles  that  but  precede  the  great 
body  of  the  advancing  waters.  But  virtually  this  vast  racial  move- 
ment is  only  uow  beginning.  The  real  invasion  of  the  labour  market, 
more  eq>ecially  of  the  New  World,  has  not  yet  commeuced.  Not  in 
a  flaw  coolie  emigrant  ships,  and  just  as  they  are  wanted,  wiU  the 
yellow-akinned,  flat-faced  strangers  arrive  in  straggling  and  manage- 
able bodies  at  their  new  habitat,  but  in  an  overwhelming  exodus,  that 
will  laugh  that  of  the  Irish  to  utter  scorn,  and  derange  "  wages  "  and 
"prices"  to  an  extent  now  incredible  to  all  "practical  men,"  and 
most  alarming  to  all  respectable  posseseorB  of  "vested  interests." 

We  do  not,  of  course,  expect  the  statesman  to  see  this  ;  "  sufBcient 
imto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof  with  him.  The  negrophilist  will  of 
necessily  close  his  eyes  to  a  movement  fraught  with  such  dire  possi- 
lulities  to  his  beloved  proUg&.  The  merchant  and  the  planter  will 
think  it  time  enough  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  change  when 
it  actually  arrives.  We  need  not,  however,  thus  curt^n  up  our 
horizon  for  fear  of  the  inevitabilitieB  looming  in  the  distance.  Let  us 
then  glance  at  the  "providential"  preparations  for  this  "coming 
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event,"  &t  the  means  already  in  operation  for  ensuring  its  anfeiling 
advent 

The  diBintfigrative  and  revolutionary  tnoyement  of  theee  latter 
generatioDB,  whose  cardinal  doctrine  is  "  equality,"  while  it  liberated 
the  negro  also  unsettled  the  Turanian.  The  Confederate  war  and  the 
Taeping  rebellion  were  bipolar  reBults  of  the  same  magnetic  atorm. 
As  effects  they  were  produced  by  the  same  cause  j  as  causes,  they 
will  co-operate  in  the  production  of  a  common  effect — the  superaes- 
taon  of  the  negro  by  the  Turanian  throughout  the  colonial  setUemente 
of  Europe  in  the  New  World.  Nor  is  this  the  whole  prospective 
result  of  this  impending  human  deluge.  Let  us  warn  our  transatlantic 
brethren  of  aaotiier.  Neither  the  Caucasian  nor  the  n^ro  has  much 
of  Ethnic  relationship  to  the  Indian  aborigine.  If  the  latter  has  any 
racial  correlate  in  the  Old  World  it  is  the  Turanian.  Nor  is  this 
matt«r  for  astomshment.  The  vast  unbroken  expanses  of  Tartaiy 
and  Mongolia  find  their  geographical  counterpart,  not  in  peninsular 
Europe  and  Western  Asia,  but  in  North  and  South  Amenca.  The 
telluric  influences  which  have  helped  to  &8hion  the  Turanian  type  of 
man  in  the  Old  are  obviously  not  altogether  wanting  in  the  New 
World ;  and  hence,  doubtlesa,  a  certain  observable,  though  rather 
remote,  resemblance  in  the  result.  Prtustioaliy,  this  will  have  to 
resolve  itself  into  the  relative  viability  of  the  Caucasian  and  Turanian 
on  American  soil — a  problem  somewhat  difBcult  of  solution  now,  but 
for  which  data,  enough  and  to  spare,  will  be  furnished  by  the  future^ 

This  impending  military  subjugation  and  industrial  Uberation  of 
the  Turanian  peoples,  is  part  of  that  larger  movement,  the  reduction 
and  colonisation  of  Asia  by  Europe,  a  movement  already  far  advanced, 
as  we  see  in  India  and  Siberia,  and  which  cannot  fail  to  produce  most 
important  effects  throughout  the  entire  area  of  civilisation.  For  this 
also  agenoies  have  been  prepared,  which  cannot  tsul  to  have  an  espe- 
cial effect  on  the  social  progress,  if  not  ethnic  development,  of  the 
great  race  of  North-Eastem  Asia,  Let  us  enter  somewhat  more 
minutely  into  this  matter.  As  already  remarked  in  a  previous  paper, 
ihe  entire  civilisation  of  the  world  is  virtually  littcwal  This  is  ao 
from  Britain  to  Japan.  It  is  not  only  the  northern  position,  but  the 
continental  character  of  Kussia,  which  has  placed  her  in  the  rear  guard 
of  European  nations.  There  are  geographical  reasons  why  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean  were  so  early  the  seat  of  culture,  and  have  been 
eo  historically  distinguished,  as  there  are  others,  of  on  oppoBit«  kind, 
why  Tartary  and  Nigritia  are  still  the  retreats  of  ethnic  rudeness  and 
intellectual  barbarism.  Any  vast  extent  of  continent  far  removed  from 
the  sea  has  hitherto  proved  practically  impenetrable  to  the  influenoes 
productive  of  civilisatioD.  But,  as  already  observed,  the  railway  is  about 
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to  change  k11  this  by  opening  np  the  interior  of  Asia  and  America,  and 
ultimately  perhaps  of  Africa.  And  this  great  advance  in  our  appliances 
for  locomotion  bcotempornry  with  the  extension  of  the  European  peoples 
over  the  prairies  of  America,  and  precedent  to  their  corresponding  ex- 
tension over  tho  steppes  of  Central  Asia.  The  geographical  isolation 
of  Tursnia  is  about  to  terminate,  and  whatever  therefore  were  its 
effects,  immediate  or  remote,  must  ultimately  cease.  This  opens  that 
great  ethnic  problem,  to  which  allusion  has  been  already  made,  the 
moral  culture  and  material  innervation  of  the  Turanian  by  the  Iranian, 
tho  grandest  racial  experiment  possible  in  the  present  condition  of 
humanity,  and  which  on  an  equal  scale  or  with  similar  appliances,  has 
never  been  previously  attempted,  although  in  smaller  cycles  it  must 
Iiave  been  a  recurrent  phenomenon  from  before  the  dawn  of  authen- 
tic history,  or  even  the  remotest  tiadition. 

And  this  leads  us  to  thai,  great  question,  the  essential  character, 
and,  consequently,  tho  Aindomental  relationship  of  Iran  and  Tnran. 
In  her  production  of  organic  forme  Nature  has  obviously  advanced 
from  lower  to  higher,  from  the  simpler  to  the  more  complex,  from 
the  coarser  and  ruder  to  the  finer  and  the  more  beautiful,  from  the 
leas  to  the  more  specialised.  Withont  a  miracle  this  was  a  necessity, 
O«ology  reveals  to  us  that  this  was  the  law  of  progress  in  the  vege- 
table and  animal  sphere,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
humanity  is,  in  this  respect,  at  all  exceptional  We  may  conclude, 
then,  that  Turan  preceded  Iran,  and  that  the  Mongol  is  older  than 
the  Tartar,  ^or  our  present  purpose  this  is  sufficient.  We  are  not 
yet  prepared  to  trace  humanity  to  its  beginning.  Granting  the  truth 
of  the  development  hypothesis,  the  highest  ape  and  the  lowest  man 
have  long  nnce  perished.  Nature,  if  not  in  haste,  is  at  least  decisive 
in  efibcting  her  demarcations.  Merely  transitional  types  are  especially 
mortal  The  lowest  bird  is  adequately  distinguished  from  the  highest 
reptile ;  nor  b  there  any  poe»bility  of  oonfounding  an  ostrich  with 
a  kangaroo.  Humanity  is,  no  doubt,  comparatively  recent,  as  an  or- 
ganic advent ;  but  its  transitional  stages  from  the  bestial  realm  hare 
everywhere  disappecu«d.  The  gulf  between  the  highest  existing  ape 
and  the  lowest  man  is  already  for  too  broad  for  any  talttu  of  which 
unassisted  Nature  ifl  at  all  capable.  And  even  were  this  not  so,  our 
Toranian  brother,  at  all  events,  is  not  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale. 

What,  then,  is  the  Turanian  1  And  we  reply,  he  is  the  northern, 
if  not  abeolutely  arctic  type  of  man,  on  the  plane  of  Nature.  He 
is  a  boreal  autochthon,  the  rudest  ibrm  of  humanity  now  remuning 
north  of  the  tropics.  He  is  osseous  and  muscular,  rather  than  ner- 
Toos ;  and,  although  gifted  with  a  powerful  brain,  it  is  baular  rather 
than  coronal  in  its  general  contour,  affording  evidence  of  an  animal 
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r&ther  than  a  moral  or  mtelleotual  nature.  He  ia  a  son  of  die  soil, 
rude  and  unfinished :  or,  as  we  say  in  scientific  language,  undeveloped. 
His  coarse  and  nnofaiseled  features  are  indicative  of  cerebral  convolu- 
tions proportionatelj  imperfect.  His  beardless  and  infantile  face  is 
simply  the  index  of  a  nature  equally  immature.  Of  his  aboriginally 
monosyllabic  language,  we  have  the  arrested  form  in  existing  Chinese. 
Among  tribes  less  fixed  and  fossilised  this  impeifeot  lingual  medium 
which.  Booth  to  say,  is  simply  the  language  of  the  nursery,  has  be- 
come Bg^utinated ;  but  it  is  nowhere  grandly  infiectiona]  like  the 
more  sonorous  tongue  of  the  h^h  caste  Caucasian,  now,  alas,  for  the 
most  part  lost  in  Uie  ethnic  and  social  confusioD  incident  to  the  late 
military  triumph  of  the  muscular  and  collapse  of  the  nervous  races. 

But  this  being,  so  organically  and  mentally  in&ntile,  nevertheleBB 
presents  us  with  the  extraordinary  and  rather  inexphoable  spectacle 
of  an  ahnost  immemorial  civilisation,  and  this,  too,  developed  amidst 
the  ruder,  that  is,  the  Moi^lio  type  of  his  &mtly.  That  snub-nosed, 
yellow-faced,  skew-eyed  creature,  who  provides  us  with  tea  and  takes 
our  opium,  and  who  was  dressed  in  silks  when  the  Eomans  landed  in 
Britain,  presents  the  anthropologist  with  an  ethnic  problem,  whose  dif- 
ficulty of  solution  rather  increases  than  diminishos  with  his  knowledge 
of  race.  Here  is  a  pre-historio  civilisation  eziating  at  a  remote  comer 
of  the  world,  out  of  the  great  highway  of  events,  and  having  so  many 
distinctive  specialities,  as  to  indicate  that  it  must  be  largely  of  home 
growth,  and  yet  ii»  subjects  are  Mongols,  whose  language,  lineage,  and 
type,  indicate  a  decided  ethnic  inferiority  to  those  Tartar  nomads 
whom  we  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  almost  irreclaimable 
bvbarians. 

And  here  we  are  brought  face  to  foce  with  another  great  racial 
problem,  namely,  the  ethnic  relationship  of  civihsation.  Formerly  it 
was  regarded  as  altogether  and  essentiidly  a  thing  of  art,  the  almost 
unnatural  product  of  a  forced  culture.  And  this  idea  still  lingers  in 
the  literary,  if  not  the  scientific  mind.  "  The  noble  savage"  of  Kous- 
seau  has  not  yet  been  quite  exorcised.  Many  of  our  leading  and  influen- 
tial writers,  historians  like  Buckle  and  logicians  like  John  Stuart 
Mill,  obviously  think  that  civilisation  is  wholly  the  product  <^  cir- 
cumstances. The  anthropologist,  however,  knows  that  there  are 
savage  mces,  the  irreclaimable  children  of  the  wilderness ;  and  there 
is  increa^ng  evidence  that  these  ruder  types  once  occupied  a  much 
wider  area  in  the  world  than  they  now  do.  It  is  also  obvious  that 
the  day  of  their  approaching  extinction  is  measurable,  if  not  by 
decades,  at  least  by  centuries.  We  are  in  many  ways  on  the  veige 
of  an  ethnic  crisis.  The  inevitable,  if  not  virtually  accomplished 
rfr«mei^ence  of  the  nervous  races,  has  bearings  not  merely  on  the 
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nomadio  Torabiau,  biit  also  on  the  sarage  Indian.  If  a  progreaBive 
hn inanity  needs  the  pastures  of  the  former,  it  also  demands  the 
hunting  grounds  of  the  latter,  and  has  perhaps  very  properly  com- 
menced with  these,  as  a  preliminary  measure.  But  if  there  be  savage 
races  absolutely  incapable  of  civiliaation,  does  it  not  follow  that  there 
most  also  be  barbarous  races  qualified  for  it  only  in  a  limited  measure 
— aiul  is  not  the  Turanian  one  of  these  1 

[To  be  ixmtinutd.] 


PHYSIOGNOMY." 


Thb  external  appearance  of  men  and  things  has  influraioed  men  in  all 
ages  and  nations ;  it  1^  gone  further,  it  receives  the  attention  even 
of  the  lower  animak.  What  man  does  not  eiperieuce  currents  of 
attraction  and  repulsion  on  grounds  wholly  physiognomioal )  The  in- 
&nt  in  arms,  even,  is  a  moat  unprejudiced  witness  to  the  truth  of 
pbysiognomy.  Man's  aspect,  the  physiognomical  Bensation  he  excites, 
is  an  important  a^ynnot  to  his  executive  over  lower  forms  of  life.  His 
fierc^e  glance  may  make  the  lion  quail;  his  tender  aecents  invite  to  his 
bosom  the  timid  and  gentle  dove  ;  and  even  in  that  lower  division  of 
the  organic  empire,  the  vegetable  kingdom,  physiognomy  is  true  to  the 
trust  whi<di  nature  has  bestowed  on  her. 

How  is  j^ysiognomy  received  by  man  1  Id  infancy  and  savage  life 
he  is  its  servant,  and  notwithstanding  all  the  dissimulation  which 
lutifice  and  artificial  life  heap  upon  him,  he  is  unable  to  escape  from 
its  influence.  The  earliest  writers  on  science  were  deeply  impressed 
with  the  truth  of  physiognomy,  as  were  their  forerunners— the  pro- 
phets, poets,  and  historians.  The  Old  Testament  is  a  vast  essay  on 
physiognomy,  for  there  the  external  prefigures  the  characteriHtics  of 
the  internal  But  we  do  not  know  of  any  attempt  to  arrange  these 
ancient  observations  in  a  scientific  manner.  The  mind  of  Solomon,  if 
•we  are  to  consider  him  the  author  of  the  Booi<  of  Proverbs,  was  liiglily 
phyviognomicaL  Thus  he  says,  "as  the  north  wind  drlveth  away 
rain,  so  doth  an  angry  countenance  a  backbiting  tongue" — Prov.  xxv, 

•  1.  Napier,  aHwallama  AnlhropoUgica.  ■  London  and  Briatol,  1868.  i. 
PotUb  d^  Hvmana  PhytiogfKomia.  8to,  Fraucof,  1618.  8.  Lavater,  Smifi  qh 
Phytioir"'''^-  C  vol«.  4to,  London,  1810;  also  8vo,  London,  1S60.  4.  Qaorgo 
Combe,  £l0in«nli  of  PhTeaolojy,  5,  lyArptntigny  on  the  Hand,  translated  by 
BeMmiah.  6.  Cuua,  SymioUit  dor  mtnttMiehen  Beilalt.  liwpzig,  1863.  7. 
Fowler,  Fraetieal  Phrenology.  How  York,  1861.  8.  FowIbt,  StQ-IiutrvetoT 
on  Phranolcgy.  London,  n.d.  9.  Notee  on  Nota.  London,  18G 7.  10.  Bed- 
QeM,  Comparaiiaa  Phyiognonm,  or  BtMembUmce*  Mumh  Man  and  Alumait. 
11.  AritUMt  Worki,  ttanalated  \>j  Taylor.     10  vols.  4to,  1812. 
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23.  "A  nBughtj'  person,  a  irioked  man,  walketh  With  a  froword 
mouth.  He  winketh  with  hia  eyes ;  he  apeaketh  with  his  feet ;  he 
teaoheth  with  his  fingera" — vii,  12,  13. 

Aristotle,  the  master-spirit  of  Greek  soience,  in  his  eiteamve  re- 
searchea  in  natural  history,  made  many  otwervationa  on  the  phyaiog- 
nomical  indioations  of  men  and  animak.  He  noticed  the  resemblance 
between  men  and  animals,  and  that  certain  peculiaritiea  were  aigtiifi- 
caut  of  mental  charocteriBtics  in  each.     According  to  him,— 

"Weak  hair  betokens  fear,  and  strong  hair  courage.  The  moat 
fearful  of  beasts  are  the  deer,  the  hare,  and  the  sheep ;  the  hair  of 
these  is  weaker  than  that  of  other  beasts.  The  Uon  and  wild  boar,  on 
the  contrary,  are  the  most  courageous;  they  have  extremely  atrong 
h(ur.  Beasts  remarkable  for  their  courage  simply  give  their  Toioes 
vent  without  any  great  restraint,  while  fearful  beasts  utter  vehement 
sounds.  Compare  the  lion,  oz,  and  barking  dog,  which  are  courageoua, 
to  the  deer  and  the  hare." 

The  truth  of  some  of  these  remarks  is  too  evident  to  require  com- 
ment, but  others  betray  great  carslesaness ;  and  all  want  that  nicely 
and  keen  observation  which  can  alone  ^ve  value  to  physiognomical 
description. 

We  have  to  thank  Mr.  Bedfield  for  a  veiy  extraordinary  and  original 
work,  which  if  not  a  contribution  to  exact  science,  still  is  to  sound 
knowledge,  and  an  opening  to  a  world  which  will  be  new  to  many  of 
us,  although  his  book  is  founded  on  observations  and  aiialc^es  which 
the  acute  in  all  ages  have  perceived.  Comparative  Phytiognovip,  or 
tAe  Re»emhlance  behcten  Man  and  AnimaJ«,  is  the  title  of  the  book. 
With  but  little  system,  the  author  proceeds  to  give  many  examples  of 
resemblances  in  form  and  character :  thus,  we  have  beasts,  birds,  rep- 
tiles and  fishes,  and  their  human  prototypes.  His  work  is  illuatrated 
by  a  large  series  of  expressive  woodcuts,  which  we  wish  we  could 
quot«  as  easily  aa  his  words ;  but  not  to  leave  our  readers  in  the  dark 
altogether,  we  have  copied  some  of  them  to  illustrate  the  author.  No 
description  can  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  merits  of  the  book :  buy 
it,  reader,  and  judge  for  yourself. 

The  Germans,  he  says,  resemble  lions;  and  John  Jacob  Astor'a  por- 
trait is  placed  be^de  that  of  one  of  these  animals,  and  the  resemblance 
is  very  striking.  There  is  great  variety  in  the  countenances  of  lions ; 
humour  as  well  as  natural  disposition  has  much  to  do  with  fhiif, 
Some  men  are  tike  the  lion  rampant ;  others  like  the  lion  passant ; 
and  others,  agun,  like  the  hon  dormant. 

An  aquiline  nose  is  proverbial  and  generally  accompanies  soaring 
qualities ;  as  the  type  of  this  Mr.  Redfield  exhibits  a  portrmt  of  Maxi- 
milian, Emperor  of  Germany.     He  gays  of  the  owl — 

"The  ogling  and  staring  which  are  so  characteristia  of  the  owl  an 
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no  lees  ooDspiouooa  in  those  vbo  resemble  bim.  The  trait  exhibits 
itwif  in  a  love  of  raree  shows,  and  inoliues  its  possessors  to  the  pro- 
fession (f  Bhonmen.  The;  take  it  for  granted  that  what  they  them- 
selves  are  moat  fond  of  there  must  be  a  demand  for,  nnd  thus  they  kill 
tvo  birda  with  one  atone,  stare  all  the  time  at  wonderful  sights  which 
they  are  exceedingly  fond  of  doing,  and  make  money  by  exhibiting  to 
others.  They  have  no  idea  of  people  being  so  stupid  as  not  to  appre- 
ciate Uiem." 

A  portrait  ia  exhibited  which  is  very  like  Mr.  Bamnm,  and  an  owl's 
eye  ia  well  depicted  here.     He  also  aays — 

"  The  owl  haa  dignity ;  he  has  no  notion  of  being  put  out  of  coun- 
tenance, he  fancies  that  all  the  birds  of  the  forest  have  come  to  see 
him,  therefore  he  stands  atock  stilL  He  sits  in  judgment  on  others, 
is  the  aererest,  and  in  his  own  estimation  the  wisest  of  oritica.  As 
wise  as  an  owl  is  a  proverb  which  places  him  on  a  level  with  Solomon, 
whose  fondness  for  collecting  all  the  strange  and  wonderful  aighta  in 
nature  and  art  furnished  bim  with  knowledge  and  made  him  the  wiser. " 

This  crudely  written  passage  is  a  somewhat  fmr  specimen  of  Mr. 
Redfield's  style.  Ho  b  a  deeper  student  of  nature  than  of  books,  as  is 
common  with  the  Yankee  school.  Why  was  the  owl  associated  by  the 
ancient  Greeks  with  Minerva,  the  goddesa  of  wisdom  I  They  were 
surely  too  close  observers  of  characters  to  do  so  without  an  object. 
Many  of  the  resemblances  mentioned  by  Mr.  Redfield  appear  ludicrous 
in  type,  but  this  is  not  the  case  when  we  come  to  compare  the  forms, 
as  for  instance  that  of  the  stork  and  Captfun  Cooke.  There  is  clearly  a 
resemblance  in  character  ;  they  are  both  fond  of  exploring,  and  both 
have  an  air  of  serious  earnestness. 

"  The  person  who  resembles  the  mouse,"  be  continues,  "  has  ten- 
dencies towards  refinement  and  elevation,  while  the  one  who  resembles 
the  rat  has  none.  The  one  aspirea,  ransacks  drawers  and  cloaets, 
and  burrows  himself  in  booka  and  papers  in  garrets,  gleans  knowledge 
from  every  source,  finds  profit  in  living  alone,  and  '  all  the  bread  and 
cheese  he  has  he  lays  on  a  ahelf.'  The  other  sinks  in  the  mire  of 
corruption,  delves  in  filthy  lucre,  and  has  no  disposition  to  rise,  except 
on  the  heaps  that  he  can  accumulate." 

For  our  own  part  we  do  not  see  why  the  mouse — that  is  the  domes- 
tie  species  (Xtu  vMueulvs) — is  not  rather  less  noble  than  the  rat. 
Their  powers  of  doing  mischief  appear  about  proportionate  to  their 
size.  Our  author  has  here  also  fallen  into  a  fog,  in  which  in  the 
general  dimness  of  vision  he  has  confused  man  and  beast — that  is  the 
type  and  the  ot^ect  illustrated.  Rats  are  bad  enough,  but  Mr.  Bed- 
field  does  not  prove  that  they  delve  for  filthy  lucre.  We  suppose  he 
means  their  human  prototypes  j  and  if  so  be  is  right.  He  enters  at 
great  length  into  the  resemblance  between  men,  nations,  and  classes 
and  various  animals,  devoting  a  chapter  or  two  to  each.  One  of  hia  moat 
striking  resemblances  is  that  between  the  Arab  and  camel.  He  saya — 
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"The  camol  Emd  the  Arab  oany  their  heads  erect  and  high,  their 
^ht  and  hearing  are  wonderfuUy  aoute ;  their  faces  are  thia,  and 
their  bodies  are  always  lean.  Their  eyes  are  sunken,  their  eyebrows 
projecting.  They  have  high  cheek  bones,  Soman  noees,  atraigfat  hair, 
and  countenances  of  uncommon  gravity.  But  there  are  tihades  of 
expression  and  feature  that  constitute  the  particular  resemblance  be- 
tween them,  as  is  evident  on  comparing  their  likeness.  Looking  at 
the  face  of  a  camel,  one  would  suppose  that  the  person  who  resembled 
him  would  never  smile ;  and  the  Arab,  instead  of  smiling,  when  he  greets 
a  friend,  looks  grave  and  solemn.  There  is  something  in  the  attitude 
of  the  camel  that  reminds  us  of  the  Arab  salutation — placing  the  right 
hand  on  the  breast,  and  then  on  the  forehead,  and  saying,  '  Peace  be 
with  you.'  " 

The  endurance  of  the  camel,  its  stability,  the  scanty  and  coarse  food 
which  it  enjoys,  are  no  less  remarkable  in  the  Arab.  This  chapter  of  Mr. 
Redfield's  is  beautifully  true. 

He  also  notices  the  resemblance  between  bulls  and  oxen  and  English- 
men, and  the  cows  with  Englishwomen.     He  says : — 

"  The  ox  is  the  very  unpersonation  of  repulsi  veneas,  indicated  in  the 
size  and  strength  of  the  spinal  marrow,  and  by  the  extraordinary 
strength  imparted  to  the  muscles  of  the  back.  Emerson  says  of  the 
Englishman  '  that  the  axis  of  his  eyes  is  united  to  his  backbone.'  We 
understand  by  this  that  he  is  quick  to  see  whatever  he  does  not  like ; 
that  the  eyes  are  the  sentinels  of  his  repulsiveness,  and  that  with  re- 
puluvenees  he  guards  his  eyes." 

The  same  shrewd  observer  says : — 

"  The  Ek^lishman  is  remarkable  for  his  pluck.  He  shews  you  that 
be  means  to  hare  his  rights  respeoted.  He  knows  what  he  wants,  and 
he  means  to  have  it  He  is  sure  to  let  it  be  known  if  he  is  not  served 
to  his  mind.  Still,  he  is  not  quarrelsome.  Among  the  twelve  hun- 
dred young  men  at  Oxford  a  duel  was  never  known  to  take  place.  His 
self-poseeBaion  is  not  pugnacity ;  he  does  not  injure  others,  he  is  think- 
ing only  of  himself.  This  is  a  description  to  the  very  life.  Even  the 
mad  bull  has  not  animosity  or  desire  to  injure  anybody ;  he  only  wishes 
to  gratify  his  headlong  disposition,  the  instinct  which  is  in  his  horns." 

The  Russian  bear  is  a  proverb ;  for  this  Mr.  Redfield  would  substi- 
tute Yankee  bear.  There  is  a  great  resemblance  between  the  profilee 
of  men  and  bears  given  by  him.  Awkwardness  and  savage  ferocity 
oharacteristio  of  bmin  are  common  enou^  in  America ;  but  except  the 
bear's  love  of  its  whelps  we  do  not  see  much  to  admire  in  its  dieposi- 
tion.  One  of  the  most  striking  of  Mr.  Bedfield'a  comparative  iUustra- 
tions  is  that  of  the  Eequimanz  woman  and  Esquimaux  dog,  which  is 
another  instance  of  the  resemblance  between  the  human  and  quadruped 
inhabitants  of  a  country.  Mr.  Redfield  is  much  more  discriminate 
than  previous  writers  on  this  sutiject,  of  whom  the  principal.  Porta,  is 
led  into  many  groundless  fanoies.     The  engravings  of  the  latter  are 
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too  ooarse  precisely  to  illuBtnite  his  Bubjeot ;  yet  eren  here  the  truth  of 
tJie  general  &cta  adduced  must  be  evident  to  every  oareAil  observer. 
the  principal  value  of  suoh  comparative  physioguoiny  couBists  in  the 
facilitieB  we  have  for  its  obeervation,  for  no  meaBurementB  are  required. 
But  small  portionB  of  the  man,  while  they  present  these  attractions, 
are  open  to  the  charge  which  cannot  be  justly  brought  against  phreno- 
^'^SJt — that  of  leading  to  loose  conclusions.  But  even  this  is  sufficient 
to  establish  great  principles.  We  rather  wonder  at  shrewd  Mr.  Sed- 
field  not  bringing  forward  any.  Ho  does  not  tell  ua  wAy  man  reaembles 
animals.  He  is  not  a  Darwinian,  bent  on  discovering  in  these  re- 
semblances, traces  of  a  former  inianttne  stato  of  existenoe ;  neither 
does  he  use  arguments  fumilar  to  those  of  the  Yorkshireman,  who,  at^ 
tending  a  meeting  of  the  Anthropological  Society,  said  he  did  not 
mui^  understand  what  was  said,  but  thought  that  the  speakers  traced 
man's  origin  from  monkeys,  and  that  he  thought  "they  were  going  as 
fost  as  possible  back  to  where  they  came  from." 

It  has  not  occurred  to  him  that  man  is  the  "microcosm" — the  epi- 
tome or  axis  of  creation,  and  that  in  the  words  of  Leo  Qrindon, 

"When  the  featm-ee  of  the  monkey,  the  sheep,  the  bull,  supplant, 
as  we  otten  see  them,  those  of  the  proper  human  countenance,  when 
the  mildness  of  the  dove,  the  cunning  of  the  snake,  the  s:tupidity  of 
the  ass  paint  themselves  on  the  physiognomy  of  our  fellows,  it  is  be- 
cause in  man  they  are  all  essentially  contained ;  and,  though  their 
normal  and  complete  realisation  is  outside  him,  are  yet  competent  to 
look  forth  fixim  the  windows."* 

Mr.  Groom  Napier  has  expressed  these  views  in  his  MUceUartta 
AniAropologica,  and  believes  that  the  illustrations  of  man  which  are  to 
be  found  in  every  department  of  nature,  prove  him  to  be  her  epitome. 

"We  are  all  jjiysiognomists,"  is  a  oommou  expression,  but  how  few 
of  us  can  deecribe  accurately  what  we  feel,  and  on  what  we  more  or 
leas  act;  but  false  decisions  are  more  common  than  true  ones.  Why 
then  teach  physiognomy  at  all  1  The  universality  of  its  application 
and  its  incessant  practice  call  imperiously  for  an  instructor.  The  just 
interpretation  of  physiognomy  is  thus  but  little  diffused,  yet  it  is  a 
language  older  than  the  builders  of  Babel,  which  has  survived  the 
mightiest  conflicts  of  men  and  things.  Would  diat  a  great  knowledge 
of  it  was  more  extensive  ;  a  smattering — the  parent  of  all  deep  know- 
ledge— is  widely  difFused.  The  greatest  dclbeators,  painters,  and 
sculptors,  are  those  who  have  the  truest  knowledge  of  physiognomical 
indications.  Writers  in  every  department  of  nature  greatly  owe  their 
success  to  their  skill  in  physiognomy.  The  fire  which  bums  in  the 
characters  of  Shalispeare,  Homer,  Milton,  Byron,  or  Dickens,  would  be 
quenched  without  the  significant  description  of  their  external  forms. 
•  lAfe.  350.  Ed.  1667.  L  .,  _..  .,  CjOO'^IC 
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If  this  is  neeeaaary  to  the  creatioa  of  a  hero  of  fiction,  how  much 
more  will  it  be  so  if  we  are  to  be  brought  face  to  &ce  with  men  who 
have  once  lived  but  of  whom  we  have  now  no  records  or  litenuy 
remains )  The  characters  of  Aiistophanes  and  those  of  many  of  the 
Greek  dramatists  are  eminently  indebted  to  phyuognomioal  illustra- 
tion. The  greatest  writers,  as  well  as  the  greatest  artists,  are  those 
who  most  preserve  the  charactors — the  mere  salient  points  of  the 
frame  are  not  sufficient.  Thus  plastor  casts  generally  lack  the  anima- 
tion of  life,  and  without  a  vivid  appreciation  of  its  reality,  the  artist, 
though  he  wield  the  tools  of  a  Phidias  or  a  Raphael,  produoea  but  a 
lifeless  model. 

Physiognomy  is  divisible  into  two  grand  diviaons :  the  moveable 
and  the  immoveable,  which  have  been  called  the  anatomy  of  expres- 
sion and  form.  The  first  most  expresses  the  passing  emotions ;  the 
second,  the  original  traits  of  character.  Artists  should  pay  equal 
attention  to  both ;  for  the  delineation  of  a  countonance,  even  if  it 
give  its  current  expression,  is  defective  if  it  does  not  afford  a  true  view 
of  the  great  outline.  Fhoti^raphy  in  this  resembles  grapliic  art.  The 
artist  can  teocb  us  more  of  physiognomy  than  any  class  of  obeervera. 
The  most  distinguished  obeervers  of  men,  those  who  have  the  keenest 
insight  into  their  charactors,  either  avowedly  or.  unconsciously,  pay 
most  attoution  to  physiognomical  indications. 

Physiognomists  have  been  often  induced  by  too  exclusive  study  of 
portions  of  the  body  to  think  that  these  alone  are  indicative  of 
character.  The  structure  of  all  parts  is  significant,  but  of  varying 
importance.  That  of  the  head  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  It  is 
as  it  were  the  director  of  &e  body,  which  speaks  on  behalf  of  the 
members.  N'atural  language,  or  physiognomy  of  motion,  is  a  subject 
of  great  importance ;  without  it  there  can  be  no  oratory — it  is  the 
science  of  Gesture. 

We  will  first  consider  the  temperaments,  as  pointing  to  the  charac- 
toristics  of  mind  indicated  by  the  body.  Aristotle,  and  Galen  the 
eminent  Roman  physician,  were  among  the  eariiest  writers  on  this 
subject,  and  much  is  said  about  it  by  Huart,  Behmen,  Lawatz,  Bailor, 
Zimmerman,  Keempft,  Oberreit,  and  Lavater.  Lavater  considered 
that  there  were  four  temperaments ;  the  choleric,  the  phlegmatic,  the 
sangume,  and  the  melancholic.  These  had  their  prototypes  in  the 
four  elements  of  the  ancient  philosophers  :  the  choleric,  of  fire ;  the 
phlegmatic,  of  wator ;  the  sanguine,  of  air  ;  and  the  melancholic,  of 
earth. 

Gall,  Spursheim,  and  George  Combe,*  devoting  much  attention  to 
external  indications  of  character,  wore  dissatisfied  with  the  diagnosis 
which  the  older  writers  had  given  of  the  temperaments.  The  lattei's 
•  Euayi  on  Phyno^nomy,  p.  3S8.  .tC^O'^IC 
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dear  definition  of  them  is  to  a  great  ext«nt  exoelleat,  bnt  the  nomen- 
olatDTfl  is  leea  precise  than  that  of  Fowler.  Combe  objected  to  the 
choleric  tempenunent  entirely  as  separate  and  primitive ;  it  answers 
to  what  he  terms  the  biliouB-sanguine. 

Fowler's  objection  to  the  old  nomenclature  of  the  temperaments 
was  on  the  ground  that  it  was  prone  to  be  misunderstood.  Thus  he 
sajs  :* — "  Sanguine  is  mistaken  for  buoyancy  of  spirits  ;  bilious  for  a 
tendency  to  bilious  diseases ;  and  nervous  for  a  derangement  of  the 
nervous  system."  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  certain 
connection  between  thcoe  classes  of  complaints  and  the  temperaments 
named ;  although  these  names  may  sometimes  lead  to  false  conclu- 
sions from  their  pointing  to  diseased  rather  than  to  healthy  tendencies. 
Thus  the  diseases  of  the  individuals  of  the  bihous  temperament  are 
mostly  connected  with  the  liver,  stomach,  and  intestines  ;  those  of  the 
sanguineous  with  the  circulation  ;  and  those  of  the  nervous  with  the 
nerves  and  brain. 

Fowler  considers  that  the  temperament  is  more  influenced  by  the 
build  and  shape  of  the  body  than  by  the  colour  of  the  eyes,  hair,  or 
skin,  in  which  he  is  no  doubt  greatly  supported  by  facts.  In  accord- 
ance with  hia  views,  he  has  adopted  a  new  nomenclature  for  the  tem- 
pemments,  suppressing  one,  the  lymphatic,  entirely.  His  diagnosis 
is  briefly  thus ; — First,  "  the  vital  temperament,  or  nutritioua  appa- 
ratus. This  embraces  those  organs  occupied  in  manufacturing  vitality 
and  in  creating  and  sustaining  animal  life,  namely,  the  digestive 
apparatus,  the  heart,  tunga,  blood,  viscera,  etc  This  corresponds  in 
part  to  the  sanguine  and  lymphatic  temperaments." 

Second,  the  motive  apparatus  :  this  includes  the  bones  and  muscles 
which  constitute  the  frame-work  of  the  system,  and  corresponds  with 
the  bilious  temperament 

Third,  the  mental  apparatus :  this  embraces  the  brain  and  nervous 
system,  which  are  the  instruments  employed  in  the  production  of 
lliought  and  feeling,  and  is  umilar  to  the  nervous  temperament 
These  views  were  first  published  by  Mr.  Fowler  in  1639,  and  he  has 
not,  he  tells  us,  seen  any  occasion  to  change  them. 

As  every  individual  poBsesBeB  the  entire  series  of  vital  organs  and 
systems  of  the  body,  so  must  he  aU  the  various  temperaments  which 
accordingly  modify  one  another.  Fowler  goes  on  to  describe  the  indi- 
cations of  the  temperaments :  thus 

"  The  vital  is  known  by  a  stout,  thick-set  build  ;  a  capacious  chest ; 
arms  far  apart ;  well  set  back ;  well  developed  abdomen  ;  full  strong 
pulse ;  lai^  strong  lungs  and  voice  ;  short,  round,  well  set  teeth  ; 
plump  person ;  abundant, — often  curly  hair ;  active  and  vigorous  cir- 

•  Ptattieal  Fhrai.,  p.  10.  ,  -  , 
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onlAtion  and  capwnty  for  enduring  fatigue,  priTation  and  expomre. 
A  great  love  of  physical  action,  fi^h  air  and  out-door  employment, 
though  not  hard  work.  The  hair  is  red,  sandy  or  chestnut ;  the  &oe 
flushed  or  suffuaed  with  blood.  Pereona  in  whom  this  temperament 
predominates  show  their  talonte  in  businoaa,  management,  and  natural 
Bhrewdness,  more  than  in  hard  ateady  reasoning,  or  fondness  for 
books.  The  motive  temperament  b  simUarly  indicated  by  a  spare 
person  usually  of  good  height  and  athletic  build  ;  by  strongly-marked 
features,  aa  a  high  Roman  nose  and  lai^e  cheek  bones ;  large,  broad 
front  teeth,  and  all  the  bones  of  the  body  large  and  projecting.  A 
deep  bass  voice  ;  distinctly  marked  blood-vessels ;  large  joints  ;  hard 
flesh;  great  muscular  power;  ease  of  Fiction  and  love  of  physical 
labour.  Dark,  coarse,  stiff,  abundant  hair  ;  black  and  heavy  beard ; 
dark  skin  and  eyes ;  strong,  but  coarse  feelings,  and  much  energy  of 
character." 

"  The  mental  temperament,  when  it  greatly  predominates,  is  cha- 
racterised physically  by  a  small  stature,  li^t  build,  small  bones  and 
muscles,  great  physical  activity, — too  much  for  his  strength ;  sharp 
features ;  thin  lips ;  small  pointed  nose ;  teeth  sharp,  and  liable  to 
early  decay ;  all  the  bones  pointed  ;  head  usually  uneven ;  voice  shrill 
and  high-keyed,  and  its  intonation  evincing  fervour  and  tenderness ; 
the  hair  light,  fine  and  tliin ;  a  fine,  clear,  soft  and  delicate  skin  ;  ex- 
treme Bensitivenees  to  physical  suffering ;  a  keen,  light,  intelligent 
and  sparkling  eye ;  a  spe^ng  countenance,  indicating  sensibility ;  a 
narrow  chest^  abdomen  and  shoulders.  He  wiU  be  mentally  charac- 
terised by  a  predominance  of  mind  over  body,  so  that  its  state  vrill 
affect  that  of  the  body  more  than  that  of  the  body  will  the  mind.  He 
-  will  be  in  the  highest  degree  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  stimuli ; 
be  refined  and  delicate  in  feeling  cmd  expression ;  will  enjoy  in  the 
highest  degree  and  suffer  with  equal  intensity ;  will  be  fond  of  reading 
and  study ;  of  thinking  and  reasoning,  of  books  and  literary  porsuita. " 

Mr.  Fowler,  with  Uttle  literary  ability,  shows  evidence  of  great 
practical  acquaintance  with  his  subject,  and  a  minute  and  extended 
observation  of  men  mentally  and  physically ;  which  is  as  rare  as  it  is 
necessary  to  one  who  attempts  to  write  to  any  purpose  on  tempera- 
ment To  him  as  weU  as  to  his  predecessor,  I^.  Caldwell,  the  physio- 
logist is  really  much  indebted.  Mr.  Fowler's  descriptions  of  the  prin- 
cipal combinations  of  the  temperaments  is  not  less  worthy  of  extract. 
Of  the  vital  motive  temperament  he  eays : — 

"One  having  this  temperament  predominatii^  will  be  of  good  size 
and  height,  if  not  lai^  ;  well  proportioned  ;  brmd  shoiddered  ;  mus- 
cular ;  nose  and  cheek  bones  prominent ;  visage  strongly  marked ; 
features  olteu  coarse  and  homely ;  countenance  often  stem  and  harsh  ; 
face  red ;  hair  red  or  Bandy,  if  not  coarse,  and  movements  strong,  but 
ollen  awkward  and  seldom  polished.  He  will  be  best  adapted  to 
some  laborious  occupation,  and  enjoy  hard  work  more  than  books  or 
literary  pursuits  ;  have  great  power  of  feeling,  and  thus  require  much 
Bclf-govemment :   posaeas  more  talent  than  he   exhibite  to  others  ; 
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manifiest  his  mind  more  in  bia  buBineaa ;  in  creating  reaouroea  and 
managing  matters  than  in  literary  pnreuits  or  mind  aa  such,  and  im 
prove  with  age,  growing  better  and  more  iatellectual  aa  he  grows  older. 

These  remarks  are  singularly  just.  We  could  instance  many  per- 
sona ouiselves  that  have  the  same  qualities  and  physical  aspect  Fow- 
ler says  also  of  the  motive-mental  temperament : — 

"  One  having  this  temperament  with  the  motive  predominant  and 
the  vital  average  or  AiU,  will  he  of  good  size,  rather  tall  and  slim, 
lean  and  raw-boned,  if  not  homely  and  awkward ;  poor  in  flesh;  hones 
and  features  prominent, — particularly  the  nose ;  have  firm  and  dis- 
tinct muscles  and  a  good  physical  organisation  ;  a  keen,  penetrating 
eye ;  the  front  upper  teeth  rather  large  and  projecting ;  the  hands, 
fingers,  and  limbs  all  long ;  a  long  face  and  often  a  high  forehead ;  a 
firm,  rapid,  energetic  walk,  and  a  great  ease  of  action.  He  will  have 
strong  desires  and  much  energy  of  character.  Will  take  hold  of  his 
projects  with  both  hands,  and  drive  forward  in  spite  of  obstacles.  Hia 
talents  are  more  solid  than  brilliant. 

"  The  vital-mental  temperament  when  predominant,  with  the  mo- 
tive moderate  or  small,  will  have  a  double  augmentation  of  fervid 
feeling.  Of  animal  feeling  &om  bis  vital  and  of  elevated  from  his 
mental  apparatus  :  being  hardly  able  to  contain  himself,  such  will  be 
their  intensity.  This  flow  of  sympathy  will  be  great,  so  that  he  will 
easily  receive  and  communicate  impressions,  and  be  too  much  in- 
fluenced by  his  impulses.  Will  use  strong  and  hyperbolical  eipres- 
aions ;  be  fond  of  company ;  have  a  quick,  clear,  sharp,  active  mind, 
and  good  hnsiness  talents ;  a  ready  flow  of  idms,  and  a  talent  for 
communicating  them,  either  on  paper  or  in  converaation.  Will  have 
an  undercurrent  of  pure,  virtuous  feeling,  which  will  prevent  the 
groeser  manifestation  of  animal  passion,  and  give  the  intellectual  and 
moral  man  the  ascendancy.  He  will  be  fond  of  reading,  particularly 
poetry ;  he  will  have  enough  of  selfishness  to  take  care  of  numbOT 
one,  yet  not  enough  of  power  of  character  to  become  great  or  per- 
manent. This  is  the  eloquent  temperament  and  also  the  poetical; 
though  in  fact  the  mental  often  predominates  over  both  the  others. 
In  angers  it  often  predominates  though  the  vital  generally  aaaumea 
the  lead,  giving  both  the  love  of  music  and  a,  powerfiil  voice.  Ita 
predominance  is  indicated  by  small  bones,  moderate  stature,  light  and 
thin  hflir  and  eyes ;  rather  thick-set  build ;  round  shoulders ;  full 
chest;  fiill  face;  handsome  figure;  genteel  address;  small,  short,  and 
sharp  nose ;  a  eprightly  walk ;  considerable  colour  in  the  cheeks  and 
face,  and  that  exqutaitenesa  of  feeling  which  enjoys  and  auffera  in  the 
extreme." 

Mr.  Fowler  baa  here  been  carried  away"  by  the  influenoe  of  this 
temperament  himself;  for,  even  by  hia  own  shewing,  this  description 
inclodes  rather  too  much.  He  forgets  to  tell  us  the  qualities  of  mind; 
or,  as  he  would  say,  phrenological  organisation  which  accompanies 
this  temperament.     He  aays : — 

"The  b«st  temperament — the  one  most  favourable  to  true.great- 
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nees  and  geDertd  genius,  for  balanoe  and  oonaistanoy  of  character  and 
for  perfeotion  in  eTerytting,  is  that  in  which  each  iB  atrongly  mailed 
and  all  equally  balaiioed.  If  there  ia  too  much  motive  there  is  power, 
but  nolhing  to  rouae  it  to  effort  Does  the  vital  motive  predonunate 
over  the  mental,  there  ie  physical  power  and  enjoyment,  but  too  little 
sensibility  and  intellectuality.*  If  the  mental  predominate,  there  is 
too  much  mind  and  sensibility  for  the  body ;  too  much  fbeling,  and 
that  too  exquisite  for  this  coanie  world,  together  with  a  greenhouse 
precocity  and  too  much  sentimentalism  uid  refinement." 

A  little  more  care  on  the  part  of  Mi.  Fowler  woold  save  ub  the  raUier 
unpleasant  task  of  finding  fault  with  a  very  sensible  writer,  who,  aa  he 
says  himself,  is  more  solid  than  brilliant. 

The  proportionate  combination  in  physiology  and  phrenolt^y,  ss  in 
chemistry,  is  all  important ;  it  has  a  varied  action  in  this  relation ; 
but  its  imalysis  is  complex  and  difficult. 

We  will  say  a  few  words  on  the  popular  acceptation  of  the  term 
physic^omy,  or  oharaoter,  es  indicated  in  the  features  of  the  face. 
I^vater,  the  most  distingui^ed  of  physiognomists,  in  his  great  work, 
has  ^ven  many  portraits,  and  many  notes  on  their  significance ;  but 
^atem  here  also  is  sadly  wanting.  Ia  it  in  the  inherent  difficulty  of 
the  subject  1  We  think  so.  The  key  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  im- 
moveable skull,  as  Lavater  has  himself  most  justly  observed,  in  which 
he  oonfeBsee  hia  ignorance  as  well  as  bis  faith : — 

"  I  blush  when  I  think  how  much  I  ought  to  know  and  of  how  much 
I  am  ignorant,  while  writing  on  a  part  of  the  body  of  man  which  is 
superior  to  all  that  science  has  yet  discovered ;  to  all  belief  j  to  all 
conception.  It  must  have  been  already  remarked  that  I  take  the 
system  of  the  bones  as  the  great  outlines  of  man  ;  the  skull  as  the 
principal  part  of  that  system  ;  that  I  consider  what  is  added  almost 
as  the  colouring  of  this  drawing ;  that  I  pay  more  attention  to  the 
form  and  arching  of  the  skull,  na  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  it  than 
all  my  predecessors ;  and  that  I  have  considered  this  most  firm,  on- 
ohaugeable,  and  fstr  best,  defined  part  of  the  human  body  as  the 
foundation  of  the  science  of  physiognomy,  "f 

I^vater  justly  diacemed  the  importance  of  the  skull  as  the  primary 
indicator  of  character,  but  dwelt  less  on  it,  &om  the  reason  given 
above,  than  on  the  features  of  the  face. 

One  of  the  most  common  causes  of  the  failure  of  those  who  profeea 
skill  in  physiognomy,  is  in  the  attempt  to  trace  the  entire  character 
in  a  single  feature,  to  the  neglect  of  others.  Of  this  we  have  an 
example  in  an  interesting  work  entitled  Kotei  on  Nok*.  The  nose  has 
surely  much  physiognomical  significance ;  but  it  is  unwise  to  take  it 
apart  &om  the  other  features,  except  for  purposes  of  analysis.      A 

*  Fowler's  Prodicat  Firm.,  p.  18.  f  BfMyi.  p.  XS3.  Sro. 
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Roman  noee,  according  to  the  book  we  have  just  quoted,  signifies  great 
vigour  of  cbaraoter  and  a  commanding  mind,  and  &  oon^derable 
number  of  instances  are  given  in  which  this  form  and  character  are 
cumbiued.  But  if  we  look  round  on  our  acquaintances,  we  have  no 
difficulty  in  finding  those  with  Roman  noses  who  are  by  no  means  fit 
to  command.  A  Roman  nose  must  be  combined  with  firm  and  strictly 
controllable  lips,  broad  eyelids,  and  a  long  or  broad  chin,  if  a  hero  is 
indicated.  These  phyuognomical  aocompaniraenta  of  the  Roman  nose 
will  be  found  in  most  of  the  portraits  quoted  by  our  author.  The 
"  Roman  nose"  expresses  but  the  domineering  tendency.  The  ideal 
"Greek  dobo"  oonld  never  have  been  characteristic  of  any  nation,  as  it 
exists  only  in  marble  or  plaster;  but  this  does  not  invalidate  the 
truth  of  what  the  author  desires  to  point  out — that  a  straight  nose, 
nearly  on  a  line  with  the  forehead,  often  accompanies  a  taste  for  liter- 
ature and  the  fine  arts.  But  a  straight  nose  without  a  powerfully 
developed  eyebrow,  strictly  controllable  lips,  and  a  obin  such  as  we 
have  before  described,  may  be  found  in  a  weak  insipid  ohoiacter. 

The  "Jewish  or  hawk  nose,"  also,  does  not  indicate  what  our  author 
considers  characteristic,  without  features  in  harmony. 

The  "  cogitative  nose"  is  very  generally  found  in  great  thinkers ; 
but  we  have  also  seen  it  in  shallow  thinkers :  it  requires  to  be  under 
a  poweri^  forehead.  Shortness  of  temper  and  rapid  flashes  of  thought 
we  have  observed  accompany  a  "cogitative  nose." 

No  work  on  physiognomy  has  anything  like  the  vslue  of  Layater's. 
His  plates,  engraved  by  the  illustrious  Holloway,  are  the  best  extant. 
We  can  /eel,  but  we  have  infinite  difficulty  in  describing  the  signifi- 
cance of  mouth.  Full  hps  indicate  the  predominance  of  the  feeLngs 
over  the  intellectual  organs,  as  in  the  negro  race.  But  the  prognathous 
jav,  be  it  Celtic  or  negro,  is  equally  significant  of  a  deficiency  of  con- 
trolling power.  Thin  hps,  on  the  contrary,  express  in  their  varieties 
meanness,  avarice,  insipidity  or  deficient  sensibility.  lAvater  says 
fleshy  lips  have  always  a  struggle  to  maintain  with  sensoality  and  in- 
dolence. Among  the  thinner  lips,  the  best  marked  forms  are  the 
large,  thin,  undrawn  Ups  of  the  dry,  passionless  man  of  intellect ;  the 
soft  and  beautifully  chiselled  in  those  of  refined  sense  and  poetic 
nature ;  the  tense  and  strongly  mailed  in  strong-willed  men  of  prao- 
tical  ability;  the  lean  and  hard-lined  in  the  timid  and  aTarioiotu.  We 
have  given  the  sense,  not  the  language  of  lAvater.* 

A  large  eye  is  the  common  accompaniment  of  sensibiUty,  and  a 
sniall  eye  of  the  reverse.     Roimd  eyes  generally  accompany  philoso- 
phical and  inquiring  minds,  with  openness  of  character.     We  do  not 
*a;  tbey  aiwayt  indicate  them.     Lavater  says  "deep,  small,  sharply 
•  ToL  iii,  p.  397.  ,  i 
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delineated,  dull,  blue  eyea,  under  a  bony  almost  perpendicular  for&- 
head,  which  in  the  lower  port  sinks  somewhat  inwards  and  above  Ja 
conspicuously  rounded,  are  never  to  be  observed  in  penetrating  and 
wise,  but  generally  in  proud,  suspicious,  harsh,  and  cold-hearted 
characters."  This  is  commonly  true :  I^vater  is  happy  in  his  remarks 
on  eyes. 

The  physiognomy  of  the  hand — chirognomy — has  been  well 
treated  by  D'Arpentigny,  whose  work  has  been  translated  by  Mr. 
Beamish.  He  divides  hands  into  six,  while  Cams,  an  intelligent 
German  writer,  divides  them  into  four  only.  The  elemental  hand  is 
long,  broad  in  the  metacarpal  part,  palm  thick  and  hard,  the  fingen 
short,  thick,  and  squared  at  the  ends,  the  thumb  stumpy,  the  nails 
short,  strong,  and  hard,  indicate  a  coarse  character,  a  mind  slowly 
developed,  with  coarse  and  dull  feelings.  This  sort  of  hand  is  found 
amongst  those  indifferent  to  literature,  the  fine  arts,  and  the  noble 
and  elevated.  It  is  most  common  amongst  the  lower  classes,  but  in 
the  upper  it  still  points  to  a  gross  mind. 

The  motor  hand  is  distinguished  by  ita  siEe,  strength,  prominence 
of  joints  and  muscles.  The  palm  is  nearly  square,  the  fingers  longer 
than  in  the  first-named  hand,  but  stronger,  the  thumb  especially,  and 
with  a  full  ball  The  nails  are  large,  long,  and  quadrangular ;  the 
skin  of  the  back  commonly  firm  and  strong.  This  hand  is  found  in 
great  workers  and  prime  movers ;  it  expresses  a  good  deal  of  the 
motive  temperament. 

The  sensitive  hand  b  small  and  delicate,  oval  in  the  palm,  with  the 
fingers  tapering,  and  nuls  fine  grained  and  elastia  They  are  most 
common  in  women,  but  are  found  amongst  refined  and  well  educated 

The  psychical  hand  "  is  of  moderate  size,  the  palm  is  a  little 
longer  than  broad,  never  much  fiirrowed  or  folded,  but  marked  with 
single  large  lines.  The  fingers  are  fine,  slender,  and  rather  elongated, 
theirjoints  are  never  prominent ;  their  tips  are  rather  long,  slender,  and 
delicately  rounded,  and  they  have  fine  nails  of  a  similar  shape.  The 
thumb  is  slender,  well  formed,  and  only  moderately  long.  The  skin 
of  the  whole  hand  is  delicate,  and  even  in  man  has  but  very  little 
hair."  From  this  description  it  will  be  seen  that  this  is  the  most 
beautiful  of  hands,  and,  according  to  D'Arpenttgny,  points  to  minds 
as  rare  as  they  are.  According  to  Gams,  to  "  a  peculiar  purity  and 
interior  grandeur  of  feeling,  combined  with  simple  clearness  in  know- 
ledge and  in  wtU."  D'Arpentigny  says  they  are  most  frequent  in 
Asia,  and  Conis  among  English  women  of  the  higher  ranks. 

The  foot  is  equally  significant,  and  is  classed  by  Cams  in  a  similar 
manner ;  but  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  do  more  than  in  general 
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terms  to  oonfiim  from  observation  the  truth  of  the  foot's  Bignifioanoe 
of  chaiacter. 

But  the  tmalysis  of  the  temper&iaeiitB,  or  of  the  physiognomy  of  the 
nosea  or  the  hands,  appeara  olumay  in  comparison  with  the  system  of 
phrenology  which,  origioaUy  started  by  Gall,  lost  many  of  ita  crudities 
and  none  of  its  truths  in  the  bands  of  Spuizheim,  who  may  be  said  to 
have  given  the  facta  collected  by  Qall  a  soientiflo  arrangement,  and  to 
have  supplemented  them  by  many  of  his  own.  Gall  and  Spurzheim 
first  agrced  and  then  they  differed  ;  but  fiuaUy  the  difference  between 
them  was  very  alight. 

George  Combe,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  writers  and  thinkors 
of  the  present  centniy,  becoming  attached  to  this  new  branch  of 
science,  brought  the  enei^es  of  a  Scotch  practical  mind  to  bear  on  it, 
and  succeeded  In  so  far  perfecting  the  system  that  few  changes,  and 
those  of  very  subordinate  detail,  have  been  thought  necessaiy  even  by 
its  latest  cultivators.  Combe  and  his  follower  have  been  accused  i^ 
Baying  that  the  phrenological  organisation  is  one  thii^  and  the  tem- 
perament another — that  is  to  say,  that  a  given  phrenological  orgaoisa- 
tion  may  be  found  with  several  combinations  of  temperament.  This 
sapposed  error  or  incoasistency  has  no  foundation  whatever ;  for  &om 
the  early  days  of  the  science  the  influence  of  the  temperament  or 
physical  man  was  held  to  be  a  most  important  consideration  in  deter- 
mining bis  mental  powers.  We  have  heard  two  ai^guments  adduced: 
The  first  supposes  that  the  temperaments  are  distinct  from  the 
phrenological  developments,  and  the  second  that  the  temperament  is 
entirely  included  in  them,  if  it  has  not  altc^ether  an  ideal  existence. 
These  theories  are  both  in  part  true.  Thus  the  temperament,  while 
it  modifies  the  phrenological  organisation,  points  more  or  less  to  it — 
aSbidLDg  one  more  of  those  many  paradoxes  which  interlace  the 
principles  of  science.  It  is  probable'sucb  will  only  be  the  oase  in  the 
present  infantine  condition  of  man ;  and  that  in  the  days  of  his  man- 
hood every  feature  of  his  frame,  and  every  function  of  his  mind,  will 
thrill  in  harmony.  The  discord  which  we  now  see  will  thus  not  last  for 
ever ;  he  is  now  Like  an  unstrung  lyre,  once  vocal  with  the  praises  of 
his  Maker. 

It  is  only  the  most  narrow-minded  advocates  of  the  phrenological 
sntem  who  confine  their  attention  exclusively  to  the  head  or  the 
skoll ;  neither  Spursbeim,  Combe  or  Fowler  have  Mten  into  this 
enor ;  they  are  all  great  phyiiognomitU. 

Phrenology  may  be  accepted  or  rejected,  but  at  best  it  is  but  a 
branch  of  physiognomy,  although,  if  true,  it  occupies  a  position  in 
moral  science  similar  to  that  of  cheniistiy  in  physical  science  ;  both 
auslfBe  and  treat  of  the  combination  of  elements ;  both  treat  of  these 
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prooBMes  —  the  main  springs  of  worlds.  It  has  been  the  fiuhion 
amongst  some  writerB  to  speak  of  phrenology  as  an  assumption  ;  but 
no  science  appeals  bo  much  to  fiicta,  and  none  vhoee  theories  are 
more  their  legitimate  ofiapring.  It  is  the  adversaries  of  the  science 
who  in  general  are  a&aid  of  facts,  and  who  repeat  with  a  most  soni- 
puloue  correctneas  arguments  that  they  have  learned  by  heart.  Dr. 
Hunt,  in  his  flirewell  address,  1867  (Jmr.  Anthv.,  p.  66),  says,— 
"  The  fundamental  doctrine  of  phrenology,  or  more  correctly  cerebral 
physiology,  is  the  looaliaation  of  the  ftinctions  of  the  brain.  This  is 
a  Tery  rational  d  priori  esBumption  ;  Buch  a  hypothesis  erplains  mental 
phenomena  as  well,  perhaps  better,  than  any  other  assumption." 
Dr.  Hunt  has  told  us  a  great  truth  here;  "  phrenology  explains  mental 
phenomena  better  than  any  other  asiumptum."  He  might  as  well 
have  said,  better  than  any  other  system  of  philosophy.  But  is  phreno- 
logy an  assumption  1  Is  not  the  capacity  of  the  skull  the  cabins  of 
the  individual  I  We  have  now  to  do  with  form ;  the  question  of 
bumps  is  but  a  subordinate  one.  The  various  classes  of  faculties 
which  are  grouped  together  in  different  parts  of  the  head  give  to  it  a 
great  variety  of  form.  Is  not  ibis  significant  of  oharacter  1  Contrast 
the  head  of  a  malefactor  with  that  of  a  moral  philosopher.  The  "  vil- 
lanously  low  forehead,"  in  spite  of  the  affirmations  of  some  theorists, 
will,  to  the  majority  of  mankind,  point  to  a  villanous  disposition — 
hs  the  lofty  forehead  will  to  an  elevated  disposition, — a  rational 
sequence.  The  phrenologists  have  therefore  the  support  of  public 
opinion  when  they  consider  that  a  high  head  indicates  high  qualities. 
The  phrenologist  believes  the  intelleotual  faculties  to  be  located  in  the 
front  of  the  head,  namely  from  the  external  comer  of  the  orbit  at  the 
eye  to  the  zygoma  from  which  a  curve  is  described  to  the  centre  of 
the  ootnmencemeut  of  the  rise  of  the  head ;  this  is  usually  called  the 
forehead.  The  hair  is  often  thus  bounded,  but  its  limits  are  no  sure 
guide  for  the  location  of  organs.  Compare  this  portion  of  the  head 
in  an  idiot  with  a  philosopher ;  it  will  be  found  to  determine  the  de- 
gree of  intelligence  of  each,  as  well  as  the  innumerable  gradations  be- 
tween them  in  form  and  character. 

The  intollectual  faculties  are  divisible  according  to  Combe  into  three : 
the  observing,  the  aemi-perceptive,  and  the  reflective  &cultie&  Of 
the  first,  called  the  obsorving,  Fowler  says — 

"  These  store  the  mind  with  individusl  facts,  fiimisb  a  general 
knowledge  of  things,  conditions,  and  qualities,  create  the  desire  and 
talent  proportionate  to  their  sise  for  observing  and  knowing,  and  thus 
render  very  great  assistance  in  doing  every  kind  of  business  j  thej  are 
located  directly  about  the  eyes,  their  principal  medium  of  communi- 
cation with  the  external  world,  and  when  large  or  very  Urge,  cause 
the  lower  portion  of  the  forehead  above  the  eyes  to  protrude." 
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"The  aemi-peroeptiye  facnltiea  are  intermediate  between  those 
which  perceive  objects  and  their  physical  quaUties,  and  those  which 
comprehend  the  abstract  relation  to  things,  and  have  to  do  with  a 
class  of  &cta  whioh  are  not  neceasarOj  of  a  physical  character.  They 
are  located  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead,  intermediate  in  position  be- 
tween the  observing  and  reasoning  faoulties.  The  reflective  or  reason- 
ing &cu)ties  form  ideas,  reason,  miperintend  the  operation  of  the 
other  fiiculties,  perceive  abstract  and  metaphysical  rel&tions,  the  oon- 
nection  between  cause  and  effect,  proposition  and  inference,  discover 
truth  and  absurdity.  They  are  located  in  the  superior  and  frontal 
portion  of  the  forehead.  Where  they  are  targe  or  very  large  the 
upper  portion  of  the  forehead  is  hi^,  broad  and  deep  as  well  as  pro-' 
minent.  The  domestic  propensities  are  placed  at  the  back  of  the 
head,  above  and  on  the  aide  of  the  occipital  process.  They  are  lai^;er 
in  fAmnlp  than  in  nude  animals." 
Of  these  Ur.  Fowler  says — 

"These  constitute  man  a  gregarious  animal,  lay  the  foundation 
of  his  dvil  institutions,  make  him  a  social  and  domestic  being,  create 
his  family  attachments  and  relations,  have  a  direct  reference  to  the 
married  state,  and  originate  most  of  ita  duties,  its  relations  and  its 
pleasurea"* 

The  selfish  propensities,  according  to  the  same  writer — 
**  I^vide  ft^  the  animal  wants,  have  a  direct  reference  to  the  necea- 
nties,  desires  and  gratification  of  the  person  possessing  them,  and  ter- 
minate upon  hia  interests,  iranta,  and  happiness.  They  are  located 
upon  the  sides  of  the  head,  around  the  ears,  and  when  large  or  very 
I^ge,  give  it  a  thick  and  rounded  appearance,  and  make  the  sides  of 
the  head  spherical ;  but  when  moderate  or  small,  the  head  is  thinner 
and  more  flattened  in  this  region." 

From  the  term  selfish  being  used,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
these  faculties  have  necessarily  an  immoral  tendency,  euch  as  is  quite 
the  reverse,  for  we  see  many  instances  of  individuals  in  whom  the 
qoahtiee  of  mind  here  referred  to  are  moderate  or  amaU,  who  propose 
measures  which  are  not  in  accordance  with  the  interests  of  mankind — 
of  this  Robert  Owen  and  Jaup,  unselfish  men,  are  good  examples.  The 
selfish  sentiments  are  located  higher  in  the  head,  adjoining  tiie  moral 
Acuities,  and  are  called  firmness,  oaittiousness,  approbativeness,  and 
self-esteem. 

"  These,  like  the  selfish  propensities,  terminate  upon  their  possessor, 
and  disposing  him  to  seek  his  own  intereets  and  happiness  make  him 
selfish,  yet  their  character  and  manifestation  are  &r  superior  to  those 
of  the  selfish  propenuties,  especially  when  the  religious  and  reaaoning 
bcolties  are  strong." 

We  are  not  quite  sure  whether  the  term  selfish  propensities  should 
not  t^  ri^ts  include  these  last  named. 

<*  Practical  Phrenology,  P-  46. 
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It  iB  a  yery  jnofitable  iDquizy  how  far  psychological  phrenolpgy  ie 
true,  but  our  limits  will  not  permit  its  discusaion  at  length.  It  is  a 
more  favourite  subject  with  the  opponents  of  the  science  than  practical 
phrenology,  who  are  prone  to  ask  :  How  can  the  mind — a  unity — be 
divisible  into  a  variety  of  fecultiest  A  hypothesis  no  mors  unreasonable 
than  that  which  accepts  the  body  as  a  unity,  consisting  of  many 
members.  We  have  yet  to  see  an  able  essay  on  this  subject,  in  wluch 
the  unity  and  diversity  of  man's  mind  is  eatablished  ;  its  author  will  be 
indebted  to  the  thanks  of  posterity,  for  sooner  or  later  the  world  in 
general  will  become  as  awake  to  the  importance  of  knowing  the  main- 
springs of  mental  as  of  material  mechanism.  That  the  study  of 
phrenology  will  eventually  have  much  to  do  with  this,  we  have  no 
doubt.    A  writer  in  Maunder'a  Seietdific  and  Literary  Treattay  says : — 

"Were  phrenology  an  established  science,  and  were  it  poauble  to 
draw  unerring  deductions  &om  the  data  it  lays  down,  its  disooveiy 
would  be  the  greatest  step  over  made  in  mental  philosophy,  and  its 
application  the  most  beneficial  ever  used  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
human  race.  By  disclosing  individual  character,  it  would  give  securi^ 
to  social  intercourse,  and  make  communication  prompt  and  easy.  It 
would  disclose  real  merit  aud  expose  unworthinesa.  The  truly  wise 
and  good  would  at  last  attain  their  proper  elevation  in  society,  while 
the  ignorant  and  vicious  would  be  obliged  to  hide  their  diminished 
heads."    (P.  576.) 

The  intelligent  author  of  these  remarks  is  willing  to  give  more  im- 
portance to  phrenology  than  ita  warmest  advocates ;  be  argues  as  if 
the  study  of  it  will  change  the  nature  of  man :  a  very  improbable  result 
It  is  at  best  an  agent,  not  a  prime  mover.  Mankind,  unfortunately 
for  themselves,  have  alwaj^  bitterly  opposed  the  progreaa  of  truth  ;  it 
has  only  triumphed  by  virtue  of  its  immortality,  The  miserable  men 
who  opposed  phrenology,  with  sophisms  or  lies,  are  now  forgotten,  but 
the  science  grows,— stunted  perhaps,  but  still  young ;  cultivated  by  aQ 
classes  in  every  town  of  Europe  and  of  the  United  States. 

The  progress  of  truth  may  be  retarded,  but  it  cannot  be  stemmed ; 
crushed  by  the  force  of  despotic  opinion,  it  may  for  a  time  retire,  till 
the  pressure  relaxes,  worn  out  by  its  own  efforts.  Democracy,  banished 
from  the  England  of  the  Stuarts,  found  a  fertile  field  ;  and  phreno- 
logy, an  exile  fVom  the  thresholds  of  the  schools,  found  a  refuge  and 
a  home  in  America,  and  theif  growth  has  been  such  as  we  might  ex- 
pect on  a  virgin  soiL 

Professor  Bun  in  his  elaborate  work  on  the  study  of  character,  has 
got  into  the  same  position  with  Combe  as  Festus  was  with  St.  Paul ; 
he  is  almost  persuaded  to  accept  a  great  truth,  but  lacks  the  oourage, 
or  the  candour  to  avow  a  hearty  acceptance  of  it.  He  believes,  but 
he  trembles.    Dr.  Carpenter,  agun,  after  laboured  attempts  to  refute 
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phrenology,  ends  by  localising  distinct  mental  phenomena  in  the  brain. 
Hb  may  be  right,  but  the  truth  of  phrenology  does  not  necessarily 
depend  on  such  a  demonstration ;  it  is  based  on  the  physiognomy  of  the 
skull,  interpreted  by  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  men.  Statistics  from 
thrae  coincident  points  of  vision,  when  applied  in  a  sufficient  number 
of  coses,  must  efltablish  the  truth  or  &lsity  of  the  science.  When  man's 
ekull  is  transparent,  we  may  hope  to  read  upon  his  palpitating  brain, 
hia  past,  present,  and  future.  It  is  but  little  we  can  ascertun  when 
we  unseal  in  the  dissecting  room,  the  door  of  this,- — now  the  sepulchre 
oT  thought, — rely  ou  this,  and  you  deserve  the  lash  of  the  satirist 
"  Was  evei  sncih  ui  asa  an  that 

Who  hoped,  by  sHoing  mntton  fat 

And  poUin^  oandlewiokB  to  pieosB, 

To  tell  whj  light  should  iiprinK  from  greases  P 

Tea,  one ; — that  still  more  precious  fool 

Who,  in  the  anatomic  «ohool. 


It  has  been  frequently  urged  agtunst  the  truth  of  phrenology  that 
it  has  been  but  little  accepted  by  the  world  in  general,  and  entirely 
ignored  by  corporations  and  teamed  societies.  These  bodies  are  slow 
to  accept  new  truths  and  generally  oppose  the  advance  guard  of 
thought.  "  In  univeraitiea  and  colleges,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  "  men's 
studies  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  certain  authors,  from  which,  if 
any  dissenteth  or  propoundeth  matter  of  regardation,  it  is  enough  to 
make  him  be  thou^t  a  person  turbulent."  Of  this  we  have  many 
eumples.  Columbus,  before  the  doctors  of  Salamanca,  was  accused  of 
heresy,  and  pointed  at  with  the  finger  of  acorn  for  declaring  his  belief 
in  the  rotundity  of  the  earth.  Harvey,  the  discoverer  of  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood,  at  first  received  contempt  at  the  hands  of  the  college 
of  physicians,  and  of  his  medical  brethren,  who  even  refused  to  meet 
him  in  consultation.  The  astronomical  discoveries  of  Newton  were 
received  with  equal  disfavour.  Lady  Mary  Montague,  the  introducer 
of  inoculation,  was  held  up  to  public  odium.  Jenrier,  the  discoverer 
of  vaccination — a  process  now  in  universal  use — was  refused  a  license 
to  practise  by  the  college  of  physicians,  treated  with  ridicule  and 
contempt,  and  the  theolc^ans  hurled  their  anathemas  against  him, 
Eniunan  of  Frankfort  alleging  that  vaccination  was  a  real  antichrist. 
Are  not  these  scars  "  the  mark  of  the  beast"  i — they  were  taken  iVom 

Superstition  in  one  age,  materialism  in  another,  oppose  the  advance 
of  Moral  Science.  Are  they  not  divers  forms  of  the  same  principle  I 
Materialism  in  these  latter  days  has  assumed  its  grossest  form,  that 
of  SDobhism,  which  now  aims  at  universal  empire.     Intellip^ince  is 
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crushed  bj  brute  force  ;  skilled  labour  by  maaufiicture  ;  genius  is 
bought  or  enslaved  by  wealth,  and  material  is  more  valued  than  art 
— except  that  of  adulteration.  Wealth  and  honour  are  showered 
upon  the  luoky  inventor  who  can  profitably  adulterate  some  article 
in  daily  use ;  who  can  entwine  wool  and  cotton  and  yet  cry  de-laine ; 
who  can  substitute  strychnine  for  hops  in  beer ;  silica  for  soda  in 
soap ;  aloes  for  the  juice  of  grapes ;  and,  rivalling  the  giant  whom 
Jaok  slew,  grinds  the  bones  of  Englishmen  to  make  their  bread.* 

Thus  the  truth  of  our  science  has  even  greater  enemies  to  contend 
with  than  the  imprecations  of  snobs  or  learned  oorporatjons,  as  it  fights 
with  a  monster  whose  diploma  may  be  summed  up  in  one  small  word — 

8HAU. 

But  a  day  will  dawn  which  will  see  the  garotte  placed  on  the  throat 
of  this  murderer  of  the  noble  and  intelligent  of  the  age.  Then  will 
crushed  Nature  return  to  the  freedom  of  her  youth.  When  such  finds 
a  dishonoured  grave  and  is  not  rcprcseatod  in  Parliament  we  may 
then  in  honesty  gaze  on  our  physiognomy  in  a  gltiBS,  and  forget  what 
manner  of  men  we  were ;  for  we  fear  until  this  consummation, 
physiognomy,  as  opposed  to  counterfeit,  by  teaching  us  to  know  our 
neighbours,  and  above  all  to  know  ourselves,  will  remain  unpopular. 
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Is  the  pursuance  of  his  great  design  of  illustrating  the  anthropo- 
logy of  the  Italiau  Peninsula,  Dr.  O.  Nicolucci  has  added  another 
important  contribution  to  the  excellent  series  already  issued.  This 
fresh  labour  refers  immediately  to  the  anthropology  of  Greece,  which 
could  scarcely  have  been  omitted  from  his  plan,  as  the  two  countries, 
although  originally  peopled  by  tribes  distinct  from  each  other,  have 
been  so  much  connected,  certainly  since  the  days  of  the  Romans,  and 
by  emigration  much  earlier,  that  the  anthropology  of  the  one  could 
hardly  have  been  rendered  complete  without  attempting  that  of  the 
other.     Indeed,  that  section  of  Dr.  Nicolucci's  scheme  immediately 

•  After  the  Crimean  war  large  cargoes  of  bones  were  brought  from  tb«i 
Crimea.  They  wore  of  a  variety  of  animals— hoiBaB,  cattle,  sheep,  and  even 
meai  thaeewere  mostly  gronnd  for  agriciiltural  pnrposeai  bat  tho  whit«rand 
better  specimetiH  ware  selected  for  the  floor  mill,  Thig  gives  a  reality  to 
Fee-faa-foo-fani,  the  declaration  of  the  giant— (War  P)  unknown  before. 

t  S«H'  Antropologia  ddla  Orttta.  Memoria  di  OiuiHniano  Xieolveei,  con 
6  tavole.    Ifapoll,  18C7,  quarto. 
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preceding  the  one  now  isaaed  had  reference  to  the  Jvpy^ant,  a  people 
who  occapied  the  south-eastem  comer  of  Italy,  were  regarded  as  of 
Pelasgjc  origin,  and  as  having  in  primitive  times  wandered  from  the 
oppoeit«  coast  of  the  Adriatic* 

To  attempt  the  anthropology  of  Greece  demands  a  very  accom- 
plished and  masterly  hand.  The  author  enters  upon  his  erudite 
labour  vdth  a  true  conception  of  its  stirring  interest,  and  in  a  right 
spirit.  He  exclaims — "  Greece !  that  magical  name,  which  remains 
from  our  earliest  years  engraven  on  our  hearts  and  in  our  minds ; 
that  n&me  which  by  its  mere  pronunciation  awakens  in  ue  the  glo- 
rious memory  of  a  people,  which  by  the  spontaneous  and  natural  de- 
vdopmeat  id  its  own  forces  knew  how  to  elevate  itself  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  most  noble  and  highest  idea  of  humanity ;  that  nama 
could  not  but  attract  the  attention  (f  the  anthropologist,  who,  in  one 
rsoe  embradng  the  sum  of  human  perfection,  seeks  to  point  out  wliat 
may  have  been  its  physical  conformation,  and,  especially,  what  was 
the  form,  the  volume,  and  the  capacity  of  its  skull,  the  chamber  of  the 
brain,  the  oi^gan  most  significative  in  the  diversified  manifestations  of 
intelligence."     (P.  1.) 

Dr.  Nioolucci  is  at  once  led  to  the  difficult  question  of  "The  first 
inhabitants  of  Greece."  He  says,  we  know  irom  the  Greeks  them- 
selves that  tlieir  country  was  inhabited  in  ancient  times  by  various 
tribes,  which  they  afterwards  distinguished  as  barbarous,  and  among 
these  was  one,  nutnennis  and  powerful,  that  bore  the  name  of  Felasgi. 
The  aote-historical  times  of  man  are  involved  in  so  much  obaovuity 
that  we  dare  not  risk  the  opinion  whether  the  various  populations 
scattered  through  the  land  of  the  Hellenes  belonged  to  one  race,  all 
having  relations  in  origin  and  customs  with  the  Peloegi,  and  much  leas 
are  we  able  tj>  regard  as  certain  that  there  might  be  aa  many  races 
represented  in  the  territory  of  Hellas  as  there  were  nations  of  various 
names  which  divided  the  poaseeeion  of  that  country.  Yet  he  hopes  the 
investigation  of  the  allusions  preserved  in  the  historians,  poets,  and 
ge«^r&pher8,  iuto  which  he  enters,  but  into  which  we  ore  uot  able  to 
follow  bim,  may  afford  some  light  in  resolving  these  dehcate  questions. 
Still,  what  relations  the  Thracions  of  Macedonia  and  the  other  tribes 
of  other  districts  of  the  countty  bore  both  to  the  Felasgi  and  also 
to  the  Hellenes,  is  a  problem  which  truly  may  uever  be  resolved  con- 
cluuvely.  There  seems  much  probability  that  on  Egyptian  colony, 
conducted  by  Danaus,  anciently  occupied  the  territory  of  Argolis, 
and  gave  the  name  of  its  leader  to  the  Pelasgio  people  who  inhabited 
the  country  before ;  but  it  is  not  equally  prolwible  that  Cccropa  might 

"  fiuUa  Stirpt  Japigiea  t  lopra  Irt  Grant  ad  etia  appartentnH.  Put  Oiu- 
■tiniaao  Kioidaod,  con  S  Uvole.    Nspoli,  1S66,  qrutrto. 
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have  come  from  the  same  region  of  the  Nile  with  manj  emigrantB, 
and  imparted  his  name  to  Attica,  previously  called  Acte,  and  frum 
him  Cecropia.  Although  this  migration  is  held  for  true  by  some  his- 
torianB  of  modem  times,  no  one  has  confided  in  it ;  some  ancient  autho- 
rities among  the  Greeks  themselves  always  considered  Cecrops  as  an  au- 
tochthon, or  bom  on  that  soil  which  waa  the  theatre  of  hia  fabulous 
exploits. 

Yet  it  was  universally  accepted  by  all  antiquity  that  the  Phoeniciana 
came  with  Cadmus  into  Bceotia,  where  they  built  the  city  of  Cadmia, 
which  afterwards  became  Thebes ;  and  assuredly  historical  records  not 
only  ret^n  aa  true  the  Phtunician  origin  of  the  populalion  of  the  Cad- 
mian  portion  of  Beeotia,  but  also  tell  us  that  the  idiom  spoken  in  Thebes 
retained  not  a  few  foreign  elements.  That  city  boasted  of  having  re- 
ceived from  it«  Phoenician  colonists  the  precious  gift  of  letters,  and, 
even  in  the  time  of  Pausanios,  they  showed  the  ruins  of  monuments, 
records  of  Phcenioian  worship. 

The  arrival  of  a  Phrygian  colony  with  Pelops  is  attested  by  the 
authority  of  many  writers,  and,  the  author  thinks,  acquirer  greater 
probability  by  recent  investigations.  Still  the  earliest,  traditions  give 
Pelops  the  credit  to  have  been  a  native  Grecian.  Of  the  presence  of 
Thraoians  in  different  parta  of  Greece,  and  especially  in  Macedonia, 
Thessaly,  Bcnotia,  and  Attica,  the  testimony  of  the  cmcients  is  bo  uni- 
form that  it  cannot  be  doubted ;  but,  as  the  author  remarks,  it  is  un- 
eertain  to  what  race  they  belonged.  The  Thraoians  of  Herodotus 
were  a  rude  and  uncultivated  people,  composed  of  not  less  than  tweuty- 
two  tribes,  among  which  Finns  and  Slaves  held  the  first  place.  Tlie 
Pierians,  a  Thracian  people,  were  honoured  and  revered  by  the  Greeks 
in  all  times  as  the  institutors  of  oiviliaatioa  and  propagators  of  reli- 
gion. Hence  the  difficulty  of  regarding  the  early  barbarous  Thracians 
as  the  people  thus  accredited.  K.  O.  Miiller  has  met  this  difficulty 
by  concludii^  that  there  were  two  distinct  races  of  Thracians,  Speak- 
ing of  the  aboriginal  Thracians  he  says,  "  poets  who  sang  in  an  unin- 
telligible barbarous  language  could  not  have  bad  more  influence  on 
the  mental  development  of  the  people  than  tlic  twittering  of  birds." 

But  it  is  needless  to  refer  to  the  traditions  and  legends  of  other 
races  till  we  come  to  the  Pelasgi,  so  numerous  and  powerful,  whose 
authority  extended  over  the  greater  part  of  Greece.  Besides  all  Thca- 
saly,  they  inhabited  Epirus ;  their  name  was  also  heard  in  Beeotia, 
whence  they  expelled  all  the  other  Itarbarians  who  occupied  it,  although 
they  did  not  continue  there  loi^,  but  were  in  their  turn  driven  into 
Attica ;  but  Attica  was  already  Pelasgic  before  this  immigration  of 
B<eotian  PelasgL  Like  Attica,  according  to  Strabo,  Ephoros  asBerts 
the  Peloponnesus  to  have  been  Pelasgian,  which  iudeed  bore  the  name 
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of  Pelade,  and  certainly,  if  not  oil,  the  major  part  at  least  of  the 
Penmaula  was  possessed  before  the  Doric  inTaai<9i  by  the  Felasgio 
mce.  Argolis,  Achaia,  Arcadia,  were  countries  which  all  Greece  held 
to  be  Pelasgic,  and  the  traditions,  the  history,  the  local  names  leave 
DO  doubt  as  to  the  origin  of  their  populations. 

But  who  were  these  Peloagi  1  Whnt  were  their  ethnic  relations 
either  with  the  Hellenes  or  with  the  other  barburoHS  races  who  occn- 
piwl  Grecian  territory  ?  Wo  have  not  anffioient  testimony  to  tell 
either  their  epoch,  their  limits  of  residence,  their  actions,  or  their 
characters ;  but,  from  what  may  be  collected  &om  Herodotus,  they 
were  not  Hellenes,  because  they  spoke  a  barbarous  language,  distinct 
from  the  Hellenic. 

Among  these  various  elements,  at  length  the  Hellenic  race  rendered 
themselves  predominant,  and  became  the  sole  representatives  of  the 
population  of  Hellas  or  Greece.  Great  interminglings  of  people  still 
continued  in  the  country,  for  which  it  was  particularly  well  suited, 
where  the  people  could  so  easily  change  from  place  to  place.  The 
author  eicuses  himself  ^m  noting  the  principal  of  these  migra- 
tions, and  from  seeking  to  explain  in  what  ways  and  by  what  means 
the  race  of  the  Hellenes  extended  and  spread  themselves  over  the 
whole  of  Greece. 

Hellen,  the  son  of  Deucalion,  is  certainly  a  mythic  peraonage. 
Neither  the  epoch  of  his  existence,  nor  his  genealogy  can  be  accepted 
as  historical  data.  But  the  fable  contains  in  itself  a  veiy  elevated 
nieaniag ;  it  serves  to  attest  the  national  relations  which  existed  among 
all  the  Greeks,  and  may  suffice  for  an  indication  whence  follow  tiie 
chief  divisions  of  the  Greek  race.  The  sons  of  Hellen  extended  them- 
selves from  Theasniy  through  the  whole  of  Greece,  and  mingling  and 
confounding  themselves  with  the  barbarous  and  Pelasgic  tribes,  im- 
pressed upon  all  a  common  physiognomy,  and  established  that  national 
unity  which  was  not  the  last  boast  of  Greece. 

In  his  chapter  entitled  "The  Hellenes,"  Dr.  Nicolucci  traces,  by  the 
ancient  legends,  the  descendants  of  this  mythical  Hellen,  his  three  sons, 
Aeolus,  Donis,  and  Xutbus,  their  conquests,  their  migrations,  the 
cities  and  states  and  the  dynasties  they  founded,  in  a  highly  inte- 
resting manner.  He  then  refers  to  "The  return  of  the  HeraclidEe  and 
the  Doric  counuest  of  the  Peloponnesus,"  that  great  event  which 
atiutds  between  the  legendary  and  the  historical  epochs  of  Greece.  To 
this  subject  also  the  author  devotes  a  chapter,  to  which  he  looks  ibr 
some  development  of  the  connections  which  joined  together  the  various 
branches  of  the  Greek  stock,  and  the  probable  relations  of  these  with 
the  races  that  preceded  the  Hellenic  element  on  the  soil  of  Greece. 

But  it  may  be  noted  that,  notwithiitauding  this  successive  exten- 
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eiua  of  the  Hellenes  through  the  whole  of  Greece,  and  their  conquests 
over  the  barbamns  or  non-Hellenic  tribes,  if  we  were  to  have  asked 
the  Greeks  themselreB  whence  they  cane — fh>m  what  country  they 
had  first  turned  their  footatapB  towards  Greece,  they,  who  were  such 
keen  investigators  of  their  own  originea,  would  have  answered, — from  no 
other  country,  they  were  autocthones,  who  were  bom  and  who  multiplied 
in  the  same  land  in  which  they  lived.     This  was  often  their  boast.* 

The  author  then  goes  on  to  tell  us  that  the  comparative  study  of 
languages  has,  in  recent  times,  come  to  take  the  Greeks  from  that 
isolation  to  which  their  national  pride  had  condemned  them.  They 
are  now  no  longer  au(wA/AonM,  no  more  bom  of  the  soil,  but  connected 
by  the  indissoluble  bonds  of  langui^e  to  all  those  other  people  which 
compoBe  the  group  of  the  Aryan,  or  Indo-European  family.  A  com- 
mon language  was  at  one  time  spoken  by  the  ancestors  of  all  thcao 
people  before  they  separated  from  one  another,  and  that  langua^, 
now  no  longer  living,  was  the  common  mother  of  many,  among  which 
the  Greek  holds  an  eminent  position. 

This  stupendous  hypothesis,  which  has  the  advantage  of  having  an 
era  lost  in  impenetrable  antiquity,  is  supposed  to  afford  a  better  solu- 
tion of  the  origin  of  the  Greeks  than  their  own  simple  deduction  upon 
this  obscure  subject.  They  perceived  the  defect  of  all  historical  or 
traditionary  data  for  their  origin,  and  hence  inferred  that  they  were 
sons  of  the  soil  There  were  no  developmentalists  in  those  days.  The 
researches  of  modem  comparative  philology  have  given  rise  to  a  much 
bolder  inffrence,  that  the  Greeks  and  all  other  European  races  are 
immigrants,  according  to  our  author,  from  the  Hindoo  Eoosh,  and  the 
surrounding  regions,  from  whence  tnbes  of  India  also  emigrated  in  a 
eouth-eaatem  direction.  + 

(t  is  not,  we  suppose,  pretended  that  philological  notions  of  this 
kind,  even  allowing  that  to  many  disciples  they  carry  their  own  con- 
viction with  them,  are  to  be  received  instinctively  or  absolutely,  like 
the  tmths  of  mathematics.  Such  certainly  has  been  very  much  the 
lot  of  this  Aryan  hypothesis  ;  but  may  not  the  philosophical  reasons 
for  it  be  questioned  I  Might  it  not  have  been  expected  that  before 
such  a  doctrine  could  have  been  put  forth,  supposing  its  philological 

■  This  reminds  us  of  tbe  aDUuing  oonvereation  with  the  North  Americmn 
Indian  presiuiied  by  Catlin,  when  questioned  u  to  where  he  came  from. 
Jlfann<r(,  Cuitotn*,  aiul  Cofldtlton  oft\t  Vorth  American Iniiaiit.yaX.  ii, p.  230. 

t  It  is  almoBt  needless  to  say  tbat  this  is  msraly  the  re^oa  defined  Xtj 
OUT  author,  as  tbe  primal  seat  of  the  Aiysjts.  There  is  no  fixity  of  opinion 
among  the  acceptors  of  tba  Aryan  LypotheaU  irith  raapect  to  thi«  pritnal 
seat,  almost  sTcr;  writer  defines  it  differently,  as  Persia,  etc.;  and  well  h« 
may,  for  we  are  not  aware  of  anything  to  limit  the  selection  any  writer 
ehoosea  to  make. 
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grounda  to  be  irrefragible,  its  authors  asd  recii»eiitB  would  have  sought 
for  it  aome  extraneous  support,  out  of  the  iniinediate  domain  of 
philology  1  It  is  not  unusual  in  science,  where  such  mighty  deduc- 
tions are  formed,  bearing  upon  Buoh  very  important  subjecta  as  this, 
to  seek  conflrniation  from  other  bninchea  of  knowledge,  vrhioh  are  ca- 
pable of  lending  support  or  otherwise.  Do  the  &ct8  admit  of  no  other  ex- 
planation! In  truth  is  this  the  most  plausible  eiplanation  of  these  facta  t 
Are  there  any  arohseologioal  or  other  data  to  show  that  any  Indo- 
European  race  ever  dnelt  in  Bactriana,  that  ancfa  people  ever  passed 
through  Khorassan  and  Mazanderan,  throng  Penia,  Armenia  and 
Aais  Minor  to  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont,  or  that  they  were  ever 
present  in  any  of  these  countries  1  Histoiy  knows  nothing  of  these 
things  whatever.  Still  we  cannot  be  required  to  auppoae  that  tbe 
ludo-Europeana  took  this  incredible  joumey  of  about  three  thousand 
miles  without  resting  in  the  countries  through  which  they  passed,  and 
without  leaving  abundant  traces  of  their  residence  as  they  went.  But 
it  may  be  said  that  this  transmigration  happened  long  before  the 
earliest  hiatoiy  had  ita  date.  Still  we  see  ptdieontology  and  archte- 
ology  rendering  their  testimony  not  only  to  the  actual  eziatence,  but 
even  to  the  grade  in  humanity  of  the  man  of  the  drift  period,  who 
preceded  the  Indo-European  migration,  it  may  be  safely  said,  if  wo 
do  not  misunderstand  the  hypothesis,  by  many  ages.  Is  it  not,  there- 
fore, reasonable  to  ask  for  confirmatory  evidence  before  we  admit  that 
races  of  a  totally  different  and  more  exalted  kind  have  traversed  Asia 
and  Europe  in  search  of  a  home  1  Does  not  even  the  very  magnitude 
of  this  hypothesis,  before  which  all  other  events  in  human  history 
sink  into  insignificance,  demand  an  abundance  of  incontrovertible 
coniinnatory  evidence  before  it  can  be  admitted  aa  a  sound  philolo- 
gical inference  1  Should  not  the  propounders  of  the  hypothesis  indi- 
cate some  motive  for  emigrations  at  that  most  ancient  period,  some 
reasonable  and  even  plausible  motive  t  for  if  man  were  man  in  those 
distant  ages,  be  would  not  take  a  march  from  the  Hindoo  Koosh 
into  Eastern  or  Western  Europe,  a  direct  march  or  a  progress  inter- 
rupted by  longer  or  shorter  periods  of  repose,  without  most  pressing 
motives,  without  plans,  without  objects  in  view  of  a  more  or  less  defi- 
nit«  character.  Such  a  proceeding  among  a  society  of  human  beings 
is  absolutely  incredible.  Yet  the  propounders  of  the  Indo-European 
hypotbesia  are  not  known  to  have  made  the  attempt  to  smooth  these 
difficulties  to  the  reception  of  their  doctrine.  Still,  the  fact  is  that 
such  has  been  the  deference  which  has  been  paid  to  the  groat  and 
indisputable  learning  of  these  philological  philosophers,  that  their 
doctrine,  notwithstanding  all  ita  improbabilities,  has  been  embraced 
without  inquiry  and  without  hesitancy. 
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Were  men  produced  by  some  procera  much  quicker  thfui  the  ordi- 
□aiy  mode  of  generation  in  thoee  d&ys  t  and  did  they  bo  accumulate 
iu  this  elevated  central  region  of  Asia,  that  they  were  obliged 
to  seek  room  in  which  to  dwellt  If  ho,  thia  is  contrary  to  all  we 
know  of  mankind,  and  certainly  requires  to  be  proved  before  it  can 
be  received.  If  they  were  bo  numerous  and  over-populous,  did  the 
same  plague  of  progeny  abide  with  them  throi^h  the  whole  of 
their  course,  so  that  they  could  find  no  intermediate  permanent  rest- 
ing place  till  they  had  traversed  countries  three  thousand  miles  long 
in  a  direct  line  before  they  reached  Hellas  and  Western  Europe  1  It 
IB  atill  Bcarcely  quite  superfluous  to  ask  whether  the  new  countries 
through  which  the  Indo-European  &milies  are  supposed  to  have 
travelled  in  the  line  of  their  migration  were  peopled  or  were  mere 
vraate  wildernesses?  Itisnowallowedthatthey  were  inhabited;  hence  is 
it  not  almost  certain  that  the  course  of  the  emigrants,  or  pertiaps  more 
properly  vagrants,  would  have  been  continually  interrupted  ;  that  they 
would  have  had  to  fight  their  way  through  many  boBtile  tribes  of 
primitive  men  t 

The  advocates  of  the  hypothesis  finding  in  some  of  the  languages  of 
the  countries  through  which  they  have  chosen  to  conduct  the  Aryans 
in  this  wondrous  migration,  either  reBemblaucea  of  vocdsuluy,  resem- 
blance of  structure,  or  other  more  refined  and  indefinite  lingual  re- 
Bomblances,  have  considered  these  to  be  proofs  of  the  migration  itself; 
but  it  may  still  be  askfd,  are  these  sufficient  evidences  to  carry  the 
Aryans  throng  all  difficulties,  and  to  establish  the  validity  of  the 
migration )  Also  it  may  be  asked,  may  not  the  phenomena  admit 
of  an  easier  and  more  philoBOphical  explanation  1  As  the  antiquitous- 
ness  of  the  whole  of  this  suppositional  transmigration  is  not  so  vast  as 
to  preclude  some  other  connecting  links  between  the  Aryan  race  in  its 
cradle  in  Bactriana  and  its  settlement  in  Hellag,  have  we  not  a  rigbt 
to  expect  many  supporting  pillars  for  this  hypothesis  before  receiv- 

Our  author  is  contented  with  merely  quoting  a  passage  from  one  of 
the  learned  propounders  of  this  hypothesis  in  its  support,  to  show 
that  Bactriana  was  suitable  for  its  development,  because  of  the  tempe- 
rate climate  of  this  region,  its  varied  and  fertile  soil,  and  ita  central 
geographical  position.  HeBay8,"it  constitutea  thegreat  centre  of  com- 
munication between  internal  Asia  and  western  countries. "  If  so,  is  it  not 
remarkable  that  it  should  have  been  so  little  travelled  either  in  his- 
torical times  or  iu  modem  days  1  But  who  does  not  see  that  other 
regions  might  easily  be  pointed  out  quit«  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  all 
thoee  qualities  which  fit  Bactriana  in  the  eyes  of  Professor  I'lctot  for 
the  birth-place  of  the  Indo-European  ntcesT     So  that,  as  far  as  we 
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see,  there  ih  no  other  or  better  foundation  for  this  vast  bypotheais 
than  Uie  philological  one.  We  may  then  turn  back  to  the  question 
and  aak,  may  not  the  lingual  facts  admit  of  acme  easier,  less  fanciful, 
explanation  conustent  with  vhat  we  Icnow  of  the  history  of  mankind} 
We  Icnow  a  little  of  the  history  ef  Bactriana.  We  know  that  it  was 
visited  by  those  enterprising  and  immortal  people  who  have  engaged 
the  pen  of  Dr.  Nicolucci. 

Ant«rior  to  the  Greek  period,  Bactriana  had  been  invaded  by 
Assyrian  and  Persian  monarchs.  Diodorus,  from  Cteaiaa,  tells  us  of 
the  invamon  of  the  country  by  Ninus  and  Semiramis,  the  founders  of 
the  Assyrian  Eoipire,  more  than  two  thousand  years  before  Christ. 
Also  that  Cyrus,  the  fotinder  of  the  Persian  Empire,  made  war  on  the 
Bactriana.  And  Herodotus  relates  that  Artaxenea  Longimanus, 
somewhere  about  450  B.C.,  repressed  the  revolt  of  the  Bactrians.  But 
the  historical  event  which  stands  out  prominently  above  all  others  in 
the  history  of  Bactriana,  is  the  expedition  of  the  Macedonian  monarch, 
Alexander  the  Great,  to  India.  In  the  year  329  B.C.  Alexander  crossed 
the  ParopamisuB,  and  entered  Bactria. 

We  have  no  intention  to  follow  the  Uacedonian  in  his  conquests, 
but  will  merely  quote  a  passage  which  expresses  in  a  brief  and  sum- 
mary way  some  of  the  results  of  this  wonderful  campaign.  "  The 
histoiy  of  Alexander  forms  an  important  epoch  in  the  histoiy  of  man- 
kind. Unlike  other  Asiatic  conquerors,  his  progress  was  marked  by 
Bomethiog  more  than  devastation  and  ruin  ;  at  every  step  of  his  course 
the  Greek  longuBgo  and  civilisation  took  root  and  flourished ;  and  after 
his  death  Greek  kingdoms  were  formed  in  all  parts  of  Asia,  which 
continued  to  exist  for  centuries.  By  his  conquests  the  knowledge  of 
mankind  was  increased ;  the  sciences  of  geography,  natural  history, 
and  others,  received  vast  additions ;  and  it  was  through  him  that  a 
road  was  opened  to  India,  and  that  Europeans  became  acquainted  with 
the  products  of  the  remote  cast."  On  the  deathof  Alexander,  a  Greek 
dj-nasty  was  establiBhed  in  Bactriana,  and  a  succession  of  Greek  sove- 
reigns ensued,  who  struck  coins  in  their  own  names,  and,  in  imitation 
of  the  Persian  monarchs,  assumed  the  title  of  "  king  of  kings." 

It  might  be  asked,  do  the  historians  of  Alexander's  campaigns  inform 
us  that,  when  the  Greeks  reached  this  remote  country,  they  found  the 
people,  in  their  persons,  their  habits,  their  manners  and  customs,  their 
government,  architecture,  or  in  any  other  particulars — especially  their 
language — so  closely  resembling  Europeans,  more  intimately  them- 
selvee,  so  that  they  were  JQcliued  t«  suspect  that  the  two  races  had  a 
cummon  origin  1     Has  there  ever  been  any  proof  that  the  Greeks  ob- 
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served  any  of  these  things,  of  ever  spoke  of  them  1  Yet  from  what 
we  hnow  of  human  races  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  their  permanency 
and  unchangeablenoas,  the  general  parallolism  of  the  development  of 
the  same  race  in  different  countries,  we  liavc  a  right  to  expect  these 
Indo-European  invaders,  if  they  were  Indo-Europeans  or  Aryans, 
although  the  secret  was  wholly  unsuspected  by  themselves,  would 
have  been  filled  with  amazement  upon  this  very  point  of  resemblance. 
The  author  tells  us  at  the  opening  of  his  memoir,  that  the  Greeks  them- 
selves owed  their  highest  elevation  to  "  the  spontaneous  and  natund 
development  of  their  own  forces."  Is  it  to  be  conceived  that  "the 
spontaneous  natural  development"  of  their  brethren  in  Ariana  and 
Bactiia  had  no  results  t  Is  this  true  philosophy,  or  do  like  causes  pro- 
duce unlike  effects ! 

According  to  the  hypothesis,  the  Aryans  could  not  have  been  rude 
barbarians,  but  must  have  been  a  somewhat  civilised  and  accomplished 
people,  or  they  certainly  could  not  have  undertaken  the  supposed  mi- 
gration and  carried  it  to  a  successful  issue.  They  must  besides  have 
been  the  speakers  of  a  well-developed  language,  bearing  upon  its  sur- 
face a  striking  resemblance,  in  its  vocabulaiy  and  in  its  forms,  to  that 
of  the  invaders.  Perhaps  it  is  not  improper  to  add  that  upwards  of 
two  thousand  years  ago,  the  likeness  between  the  two  tongues  must 
have  been  somewhat  greater  than  that  which  is  foiiud  betiveen  Sanskrit 
and  Greek  at  the  present  day. 

It  might  be  asked,  does  Arrian  or  Quintua  Curtius,  in  their  bistones 
of  Alexander's  great  oriental  campaign,  anywhere  allude  to  such  a 
likeness  between  the  language  of  the  Bactrians  and  that  of  their  in- 
vaders! We  are  not  aware  of  anjthing  in  the  works  of  those  histo- 
rians which  have  come  down  to  us  that  can  be  quoted  as  giving  any 
valid  support  to  the  Aryan  hypothesis ;  and  it  may  still  be  aaked 
whether  we  have  not  a  right  to  expect  such  passages  referring  to  some 
of  the  very  complex  relations  presumed  to  have  existed  previously  be- 
tween this  mother  country  of  Bactriana  and  Greece  1 

The  Greeks,  according  to  this  view,  like  all  the  rest  of  their  brethren 
of  Europe,  came  from  the  east,  and  the  region  from  whence  they  set 
out  was  that  to  which  the  "  Indo-European  traditions"  carry  us  back, 
viz.  the  region  of  Bactria,  between  the  Indus  on  the  south,  Bukhariaon 
the  north,  Belurtag  on  the  east,  and  the  territories  of  Merv  and  Herat 
on  the  west.  Setting  out  from  Bactriana,  the  Aryo-Helleues  piished 
onward  through  the  region  of  Herat,  and  coutiuuing  their  route  to- 
wards the  Hellespont,  through  Khorassan  and  Mazanderan,  they  finally 
leached  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Tbcssaly,  from  whence  they  scattered 
themselves  through  the  rcmiuuiug  countries  of  Hellas. 

Wc  know  that  it  is  asserted  that  the  Aryan  immigration,  from  whence 
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the  Greeks  are  snpposed  to  have  derived  their  origin,  took  place  at  a 
prehistorio  period  presumed  to  be  immensely  remote.  Id  truth,  the 
doctrine  is,  as  explfuned  by  our  author,  that  in  the  earUest  primitive 
times  the  counti;  of  Hellas  was  inhabited  by  barbarous  tribes.  We 
may  probably  suppose  that  these  rude  people  were  the  oontamporaries 
of  the  man  of  the  drift  period  or  the  man  of  the  oave  period  ;  that 
they  lived  in  the  age  of  the  mammoth,  the  Rhinocent  tickorinut,  at  per- 
haps the  reindeer,  and  no  doubt  long  afterwards ;  and  also,  perhaps, 
that  they  used  flint  tools  and  weapons.  Subsequently — how  long  sub- 
sequently no  one  has  yet  ventured  to  declare — the  Aryan  invaders 
came  among  these  barbarous  tribes,  like  Xerxes  in  a  succeeding  ^e, 
and,  with  or  without  struggle,  took  poBsession  of  their  country,  and 
not  only  settled  in  it,  but  made  it  their  own.  So  that  in  reality  the 
barbarous  tribes  ore  the  autochthones,  from  whom,  according  to 
the  hypothesis,  the  Greeks  are  not  regarded  to  have  been  the  de- 
scendants. 

Although  there  may  be  but  exceedingly  faint  indications,  or  per- 
haps  no  indication,  of  the  communication  of  Greeks  with  this  distant 
countiy  of  Bactriana  much  beftne  Alexander's  invasion,  there  cannot 
be  any  doubt  that  there  had  long  been  some  oommercifJ  intercourse. 
We  may  therefore  ask,  what  ought  we  to  expect  from  the  intercouree 
of  BO  polished  a  people  as  the  Greeks  with  countries  wrapt  in  oriental 
despotism  and  mediocrity  1  What  effects  mi^t  be  expected  upon 
their  arts  and  their  language,  if  not  before,  especblly  when  Bactria 
became  a  Greek  dependency  %  Has  Great  Britain  produced  no  effect  in 
India  1  Is  it  not  almost  certain  that  the  Greeks  emigrated  in  ooniti- 
derable  numbers  to  Bactria  t  Men  of  talent,  who  must  have  taken 
with  them  their  arts,  their  learning,  their  literature  and  their  language, 
to  be  communicated  to  the  orientals,  to  receive  from  these  latter  subtle 
and  mystical  people  the  impress  of  the  working  of  their  own  minds 
upon  the  gifts.  This  is  not  the  place  in  which  to  attempt  any 
answer  to  this  or  to  any  of  the  preceding  questions.  Besides  which 
they  are  questions  that  demand  a  learning  of  another  kind,  almost  as 
profound  and  varied  as  that  of  the  founders  of  the  Indo-European  hy- 
pothesis themselves.  We  can  only  confine  ourselves  here  to  two  or 
three  facts. 

The  Bactrian  alpkahet  has  not,  as  might  have  been  expected  if  not 
required  from  the  Aryan  hypothesis,  an  independent  oriental  origin. 
On  the  contrary,  the  ablest  scholars  derive  it  from  the 'some  source  as 
the  Greek  alphabet  itself.  Both  are  derived  from  the  Semitic,  or 
PboBuico-Babyloniaa  M.  Ernest  Renan  and  Mr.  Kdward  Thomas  agree 
upon  this  point.  The  fomier  appeara  to  regard  the  eighth  century 
before  the  Christian  era  as  the  period  of  the  extension  of  the  Semitic 
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alphabet  to  Bactria,*  but  upon  what  authority  the  latter  confesees  he 
is  unable  to  discover.f  Mr.  Thomas  saya,  that  "B.C.  230  is  the  earliest 
epoch  at  which  any  example  of  Baotrian  epigraphy  can  at  preseDt  be 
quoted." 

It  is  known  that  the  Greeks  did  not  find  their  supposed  ance&- 
tora  in  Bactria,  or  in  any  of  its  surrounding  regions,  using  a  coin- 
age,  or  anything  demerving  of  the  name.  They  moat  probably  em- 
ployed the  precious  metals  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  but  had  nothing 
deserving  of  the  name  of  a  coinage,  if  even  they  poBsesscd  plat«e  and 
bullie  of  gold  and  silver  stamped  with  any  characters  to  be  used  as  a 
coinage.  Quintiua  Curtiua  does  not  mention  a  coinage,  and  there 
are  no  remains  of  any  such  coinage — we  mean  a  coinage  such  as 
had  been  developed  in  Macedonia  and  the  other  states  of  Greece. 
Ancient  coiua  are  unquestionably  now  found  in  great  numbers  in 
these  very  countries ;  but  ore  these  the  representatives  of  those  states 
which  remained  behind  when  the  Indo-European  tribes  emigrated 
from  the  Hindoo  Kooeh  and  its  Eurrounding  regional  We  have 
never  been  asked  to  suppose  among  other  things  that  the  emigrants 
left  none  of  their  brethren  behind,  but  fled  from  tlieir  temperate  clime 
and  their  fertile  soil  as  they  would  have  fled  from  a  plague  spot, 
leaving  none  behind.  Indeed  the  hypothesis  demands  a  strong  rem- 
nant to  have  been  left  in  this  cradle  of  the  stock.  Indian  and  Aryan 
numiamatice  have  now  been  extensively  studied,  and  the  question  of 
tlie  origin  of  the  art  of  coinage  in  the  east  discussed  by  many  able  and 
competent  men,  They  have  none  of  them  pretended  to  have  found 
in  Bnctria  coins  indicative  of  a  refined  and  powerful  nation,  before  it 
became  connected  with  Greece.  On  the  contrary,  the  earliest  period 
of  this  oriental  coinage  was  certainly  not  distinguished  by  coins  supe- 
rior to  those  of  the  ancient  Britons ;  they  were  not  even  equal  to 
those  debased  imitations  of  the  coins  of  the  Greek  colonies.     The 

■  "  Tin  bit  beanooap  plus  important  que  tool  caai  qui  vienaeat  d'etre  dUSs, 
est  la  tranBtniBBioa  qui  se  fit,  vera  la  vine  si^a  avant  notre  ire,  de  I'alpha- 
bet  S^mitiqae  L  toni  las  peuplea  dn  monde  ancien,  par  faction  combin^e  da 
la  Phioicie  at  de  Babjlone.  Semi  wax  tontea  lea  cdtea  da  la  M^diterraofe 
JDBqu'en  Eepagne,  portS  vera  le  midi  jaaqu'siU  fond  de  I'Ethiopie,  gagnaat 
vers  I'Orient  jusqD'au  Fendjab,  Talphabet  Sjmitique  fut  odopte  epontane- 
ment  par  toua  les  peuplea  qui  le  connurent."  UUt.  «t  S^atime  Campari  dei 
Langua  Simitiquet.     Paria,  1856,  p.  195. 

t  EtaoYt  on  Irtdian  Antijiiitiei.  E;  Jamee  Prinsep.  Edited  by  Ed.  Thomu. 
London,  1858,  vol.  H,  p.  145.  It  appears  from  a  Memoir  r^  before  the 
Asiatic  Society,  February  3,  1868,  that  Ur.  Edward  Thomaa  dow  in  some 
nieuure  may  ooDCor  in  this  view  of  M.  Kenan.  "  Specimeiu  of  which 
writing  (in  the  Pahlvi  alphabet,  which  is  derived  from  Pbcenico-Baby Ionian 
teaubings)  in  an  already  filed  and  cultiiatea  form,  occur  aa  early  aa  the 
time  of  SaL-gon,  d.c.  731." 
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coins  of  India  at  fint  were  mere  "  Bmall  unstamped  flattened  pieces 
of  silver  or  other  metal,  either  quite  smooth  or  bearing  only  a  few 
punch-marks  on  one  or  both  sides."*  The  question  whether  a  die- 
struck  coinage  existed  at  all  in  Indin,  prior  to  the  period  when  theOreco- 
Buctrian  coinage  made  its  appearance,  has  been  debated,  and  the  autho- 
ritiea  preponderate  on  the  side  of  such  coinage  being  entirely  an  imita- 
tion of  this  latter  production,  which  may  be  satisfiictorily  referred  to  the 
Greeka  That  any  coinage  of  a  better  kind  was  current  in  Bactria  at 
a  much  earher  period  than  Alexander's  invasion — a  pro-Greek  coin- 
age— has  never  been  discovered  or  even  dreamed  of.  If  in  their  emi- 
gration the  Aryans  left  behind  them  a  race  of  people  of  equal  endow- 
ments, who  must  have  had  the  same  wants,  why  had  they  not  de- 
veloped a  coinage  even  of  the  same  high  character  as  the  Greeks  before 
these  people  returned  to  visit  them  again  t  Indeed,  we  may  safely  con- 
clude that  the  people  of  Bactna  and  of  India,  like  the  ancient  Britons, 
were  equally  indebted  for  the  great  advance  of  a  coinage,  to  the  Greeks. 
Priusep  says  with  justice,  "coinage  is  certainly  one  of  the  improve- 
ments which  has  travelled,  and  is  still  travelling,  eastward. "t 

There  are  many  aiUiqailU$  in  the  countries  surrounding  the 
Hindoo  Koosh.  AfgtmiiiHtfln  abotmds  ia  ruins,  from  which  antiquities 
of  native  origin  and  of  very  great  interest  are  continually  dug  up. 
Sculptures  of  various  kinds  are  common,  sometimes  entire  figures  of 
good  size  are  met  with,  veiy  often  carved  figures  in  relief  of  a  small 
siie,  rei»«senting  dignified  personages  with  their  attendants,  most  pro- 
bably kings,  to  whom  prisoners  are  brought,  as  in  the  Egyptiim  and 
Assyrian  sculptures  and  paintings,  to  receive  condign  punishment  at 
Uie  monarch's  own  hand.^ 

A  still  higher  style  of  art  is  often  met  with  among  these  sculptures, 
which  Is  sure  at  some  not  remote  period  to  engage  the  attention  of 
students  of  the  fine  arts  deeply.  We  are  only  able  to  introduce  in 
woodcuts  two  examples  of  these  beautiful  productions.  It  should 
be  mentioned  that  they  are  executed  in  a  hard,  fine-grained  and  very 
dark  slaty  stone,  full  of  shining  purticlea  of  mica,  which  is  capable  of 
rendering  as  fine  a  surface  as  marble. 

The  first  figure  is  somewhat  like  Jupiter  Ammon.     The  second  is  a 

•  Frinsep,  op.  ri(„  i,  200.  t  Pp.  eii.,  vol,  i,  p.  4. 

{  In  one  of  these  bas-reliefb,  in  the  pOBBesaioii  of  the  writer,  the  monareh 
ia  seen  seated  in  the  orienuil  fkehion,  with  his  kneei  spread  out  and  big 
bands  apon  them,  on  a  throne,  and  clothed  in  a  patitum.  Hie  face  is  with- 
ont  beaxd  or  tnoiietache,  his  head  uncovered,  and  his  hair  elegantlj  airanjfed 
and  tied  in  a  knot  on  the  crown  of  his  head,  in  a  Spartan  faahioD.  Before 
the  throne  lies  a  figare  npon  his  bock,  and  with  his  shield  nnder  him,  who 
ma;  be  regarded  as  a  prisoner,  as  hie  feet  ore  cut  off.  Baslde  tbia  man  ia 
an  MM  vpoa  bia  feet.    Hia  whde  scene  appears  to  be  taking  olaoa  bolbra 
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finefaoeofayouth  with  moustaches,  of  Persian  look,  the  hair  treated  in 
ft  manner  that  is  entirely  Greek,  The  round  node  on  the  forehead  is 
oriental;  it  is  the  Hindoo  tika,  posaibly  subsequent  to  the  supre- 


Bearded  Man.     Afghan  Murblo.     Half  size. 

mac;  ofBudhism,  andiHOommoa  in  the  series.  But  both  figures  must 
be  regarded  as  strongly  indicative  of  Grecian  art,  and  that  of  a  high 
order. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  the  ruins  of  Afghanistan,  whence  these 
ancient  sculptures  arederived,  areof  any  veiy  remote  antiquity.  They 
are  classed  under  two  separate  chronological  heads,  as  "Ancient  Ruins,'' 
and  "Modem  Ruins,"  which  possess  also  different  architectural  cha- 
racters.    The  former  class  are,  without  cxcepttou,  the  relics  of  dififerent 

a  temple,  one  of  the  iqnare  pillarB  of  which  ia  repreaented  with  ita  foliated 
capittid.  On  the  pedestal  of  thia  piUar  u e  gtondioK.  in  repose,  a  man  and  a 
womsn  fnll;  draped,  with  a  Grecian  appoanuice.  A  man  in  oriental  ooattune, 
and  with  a  turban  on  tiia  head,  braceleta  on  his  arma  {another  prigouer)  is 
being  brought  up  to  the  king  bjr  an  attendant.  The  deposition  of  stala^. 
mitio  matter  apon  the  fractured  Borfkceg  of  these  flgures,  is  an  indication 
that  the;  have  been  taoken  or  deetroyed  at  a  remote  period  of  time. 
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bTgone  idolatrotis  nations,  whilst  the  latter,  on  the  other  band,  are 
of  a  comparatively  recent  date,  and  all  of  Mahomedan  origin. 


UonBtached  head.    Af|{ban  Uarble.     Half  size. 

"The  ancient  ruina  appear  to  be  moBtly  of  Budhist  origin,  if  not 
of  eveo  more  ancient  date  ;  for,  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  which  was 
antecedent  to  the  Budhiat  era,  this  i«^on  was  peopled  by  Indian  tribes, 
who  had  many  strong  or  extensive  fortresses  in  commanding  parts  of 
the  highland  tracts,  the  attack  and  capture  of  which  so  greatly  added 
to  the  Macedonian  conqueror's  fame."*  The  antiquities  more  particu- 
larly described  by  \tr.  Bellew  in  his  curious  and  instructive  volume 
are  rock  inscriptions,  one  of  which  is  regarded  as  one  of  those  pillar 
edicts  issued  by  Asoka,  publishing  the  establishment  of  the  Budhist 
iaith  as  the  state  religion,  about  250  B.C.  ,-t  cave  temples,  hermit  cells, 
idol  temples  and  cities.     The  modem  ruins  are  Mahomedan. 

Having  adverted  to  the  language,  the  coinage,  and  the  arts,  all  of 
which,  in  AprimAfacU  view,  seem  to  indicate  more  or  less  of  a  Greek 
influence,  we  may  turn  to  anthropological  considerations,  at  which 
wc  Hhall  only  glance.  But,  before  doing  this,  it  may  not  be  unadvia- 
able  to  mention  that  all  philologists  even  are  not  unanimous  in  their 
admiration  and  appropriation  of  the  Aryan  hypothesis  of  the  German 
scholars.  Mr.  Hewitt  Key  Professor  of  ComparativeGrammar  in  Univcr- 

•  A  Qmeral  EepoH  tm  t\t  FiHu/iai*.     B7  H.  W.  Bellew.     Lahore ;  1864, 
p.  109. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  113. 
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sit;  College,  London,  delivered  a  lecture  in  1862,  ia  which  he  made 
serious  objections  to  the  antiquity  of  the  Sanskrit  language  and  writ- 
ingB  themaelres.  In  this  lecture  be  exhibits  great  modesty  and  that 
respect  for  truth  which  becomes  a  man  of  science.  At  the  commence- 
ment he  says,  "  It  would  have  been  simply  iudecent  if  the  present 
writer  had  expressed  his  fears  in  the  form  of  a  direct  proportion,  con- 
scious as  he  ia  that  he  comes  to  the  inquiry  wholly  destitute  of  what 
may  at  first  be  deemed  an  essential  requisite,  a  knowledge  of  the  San- 
skrit language.  .  .  ,  The  question  here  naturaUy  suggests  itself,  how 
it  is  that  I  have  taken  upon  myself  to  enter  into  a  contest  for  which  I 
am  confessedly  so  ill-equipped  1  And  my  tmswer  is  that  I  find  the 
same  suspicions  which  have  found  a  way  into  my  own  mind  enter- 
tained by  many  others,  and  those,  too,  gentlemen  whose  portion  as 
scholars  gives  great  weight  to  their  opinions,  thou^,  like  myself,  tlicy 
are  whoUy  wanting  in  the  special  quaUficatiou — a  knowledge  of 
Sanskrit."* 

The  worth  and  reliability  of  the  materials  upon  which  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Sanskrit  is  built  may  be  estimated  by  the  following  remarks 
of  Professor  Key,  "  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  the  domain  of  San- 
skrit history  and  chronology,  a  task  for  which  I  am  wholly  unfitted, 
especially  as  those  who  have  the  best  qualifications  admit  that  it  is 
involved  in  the  greatest  obscurity,  nor  indeed  could  one  expect  easily 
to  find  materials  for  accurate  investigation  in  such  a  literature  as  that 
of  the  V^aa.  The  '  Mantras,'  on  the  one  hand,  dealing  for  the  most 
part  in  '  the  devotional,'  and  the  '  BrohoiBnas,'  on  the  other,  with  '  the 
ceremonial  and  dogmatic,'  can  scarcely  be  available  for  such  a  'pur- 
pose. As  to  the  Upanishads,  or  the  short  appended  treatises,  I  will 
be  satis&ed  with  a  second-hand  quotation  from  a  work  of  a  learned 
Hindil,  that  they  'contain  some  rude  indications  of  philosophic 
thought,  and,  like  the  twinkling  stars  on  a  dark  night,  may  occasionally 
serve  as  guides  in  a  history  of  Hindi]  philosophy.  They  do  not  how- 
ever exhibit  any  great  attempt  at  method,  arrangement,  dassiScation, 
or  argument  Even  there  the  poetry  predominates  over  the  logic. 
Bold  ideas  abruptly  strike  your  fiincy,  but  you  find  no  clue  to  the 
associations  which  called  them  forth  in  the  author's  mind,  and  search 
in  viun  for  the  reasons  on  which  they  are  based.  SubUme  thoughts 
ore  not  wanting,  hut  they  resemble  sudden  fisshea,  at  which  you  may 
gaze  for  a  moment,  but  are  immediately  after  left  in  deeper  darkness 
than  ever.  Nor  are  they  free  from  those  irr^ular  flights  of  the  ima- 
gination in  which  poets  with  vitiated  tastes  dehght  to  indulge,  setting 

*  Qveritvr.  Tht  Samkril  languagt,  at  On  bant  of  Itnjruutie  teienet,  and 
(he  lahoiATt  of  t\t  OertnaH  icAodI  in  that  >elit,  ore  lh«y  not  ovar-t>ul«*(I  f 
l)y  T.  Hewitt  Kej,  H.A.,  F.K.S.    Derlin,  1803  :  pp.  2  andS. 
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at  defiance  all  rules  <^  decenc;  and  morality."  (Battei^gea,  WeftminsUr 
Renew,  New  Series,  voL  xxii,  p.  463.)  Profeesor  Key  proceeds  to  the 
etjmolog^ies  of  the  SaoakritiHte,  and  exposes  theia  in  a  very  amusing 
manner.  In  the  second  part  of  his  published  brochure  he  criticises 
Bopp's  Comparative  Grammar  and  Max  Miiller's  Ltctaret,  the  great 
principia  of  the  science,  in  a  manner  which  no  one  except  a  learned 
philolc^er  could  do. 

In  truth  the  result  of  a  reading  of  Professor  Key's  pamphlet  is  a 
strong  feeling  of  doubt,  wbether  the  SanskriUsts  are  not  presuming  very 
much  upon  the  geneial  and  total  ignorance  of  men  of  science  regard- 
ing the  whole  of  the  subjects  embraced  in  their  own  studies.  The 
dicta  of  these  learned  men  cannot  be  disputed,  since  they  are  not  un- 
derstood. The  preliminary  knowleilge  requisite  for  their  being  under- 
stood ia  veiy  rarely  acquired.  Au  impi-ession  deeply  confirmed  when 
we  notice  Professor  Key's  hesitation,  and  the  obvious  reluctance  with 
whidi  even  he  ventures  to  dispute  many  of  the  pointo  connected 
with  the  great  hypothesis. 

Another  distinguished  Rngliah  philologist  appears  to  be  not  at  all 
disposed  to  embraoe  the  views  of  Sanskritists  in  general,  but  rather 
to  dissent  from  most  of  them.  Dr.  Latbam  has  said,  in  his  VarUtiet 
of  Man,  that  "  the  nation  that  is  at  one  and  the  same  time  Asiatic 
aod  ludo -Germanic,  remains  to  be  discovered.  ...  I  abstain  from 
any  positive  expression  of  opinion  as  to  the  quarter  from  which  the 
Sanskrit  language  originated.  That  the  language  which  stands  in  the 
same  relation  to  it,  as  the  Italian  does  to  the  Latin,  has  yet  to  be  dis- 
coveted  I  firmly  believe ;  to  which  I  may  add  that,  except  in  Asia 
Minor  or  Europe,  I  do  not  know  where  to  look  for  it.''t  The  opinions 
of  Dr.  Latbam  upon  this  sulgect  have  been  summed  up  by  Professor 
De  Quatrefages,  in  his  recent  learned  and  very  able  Keport  on  the  Pro- 
gress of  Anthropology,  which  is,  in  truth,  an  elaborate  argument  in  sup- 
port of  monogenism,  somewhat  unlike  Prichard's  in  one  respect,  as  it 
is  the  argument  of  a  naturalist  who  has  argued  diligently  and  much 
more  boMly,  still,  it  may  be  much  doubted  wbether  more  successfully, 
thou  his  great  predecessor.  De  Quatrefages,  speaking  of  "  European 
Origins,"  says,  "Quant  &  Latham,  11  recounaittiuerhiBtoire  est  muette 
sor  lea  premieres  migrations ;  mais,  recourant  i.  la  m^thode  &  priori^ 
il  peose  qu'elles  out  dd  avoir  bien  de  I'aire  la  plus  6tendue  vers  I'aire 
la  plus  resserr^,  et  il  couclut  que  le  silge  premier  du  Sanskrit  a  d6 
6tn  i  Test  ou  au  sud-est  dee  contr£es  od  se  parle  le  lithuanien,  et  que 
son  origine  est  europ£enne."^ 

"  IMd,,  p.  S.  t  Latham's  ToririiM  of  Wan,  p.  647. 

X  Bapfort  ntr  Ut  Progrii  At  fAnthropolojie.  Far  M.  A.  de  QuatrefogS'. 
Pari«.  1867 :  p.  482. 
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The  venerable  Mr.  John  Orawflird  alao,  Emother  able  pbilolt^ist, 
versed  in  the  languages  of  the  east,  sees  no  truth  vhatever  in  the 
Aryan  hypotheeis.  He  concludeB  hta  lucid  memoir  upon  the  subject 
thus.  "  From  the  facts  I  have  adduced  in  the  course  of  this  paper  I 
must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  theory  which  makes  all  the 
languages  of  Europe  and  Asia,  from  Bengal  to  the  British  Islands, 
however  difFercDt  in  appearance,  to  have  sprung  from  the  same  stock, 
and  hence,  all  the  people  speaking  them,  black,  swarthy,  and  fair,  to 
be  of  one  and  the  same  race  of  man,  is  utterly  groundless  and  ihe 
mere  dream  of  very  learned  men,  and  perhaps  even  more  imaginative 
than  learned."* 

There  are  many  difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way  of  the  reception  of 
the  Indo-European  hypothesis  of  an  anthropological  nature.  Some  of 
these  have  been  well  stated  by  Professor  Broca,  in  his  article  "  Anthro- 
pologie,"*  which  has  been  translated  in  two  numbers  of  this  £»»«»  (VoL 
V,  p.  193;  Vol.  vi,  p.35).  This  excellent  writer  shows  that  human  types 
have  been  permanent  and  unchangeable,  aa  far  as  the  historio  period 
reaches ;  that  the  man  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  monumenta  is  the  man 
of  to-day,  and  so  among  all  other  races.  But  the  admisuon  of  the 
Aryan  hypothesis  supposes  that  almost  all  the  races  of  Europe  as  well 
as  of  India  have  been  derived  frem  one  pre-historic  primfeval  rao^ 
and  that  the  great  differences  among  these  various  peoples  have  been 
produced  by  many  causes,  operating  through  a  great  succession  of  agea 
This  is  oontraiy  to  all  our  knowledge,  but  in  respect  to  the  pro- 
pounders  of  the  hypothesis,  admits  of  being  supposed  and  presumed. 
Dr.  Broca  attempts  in  various  ways  to  reconcile  it  with  the  teachings 
of  anthropology,  and  fails.  At  length  he  is  successful,  by  conceiving 
another  hypotbews  complimentary  to  the  Aryan.t  It  is  that  the  auloc- 
thones  of  the  different  countries  the  Aryans  invaded,  mingled  their  blood 
with  those  invaders,  in  different  degrees,  and  that  this  phenomenon 
has  occasioned  llie  very  different  permanent  new  races  who  inhabit 
India  and  Europe  at  the  present  day.  This  is  erecting  hypothesis 
upon  hypothesis  by  way  of  explaining  the  difficulties  produced  by  the 
first  hypothetic  structure.  The  doctrine  might  do  as  an  hypothesis, 
but  cannot  be  accepted  as  consonant  with  scientifio  truth.  The  wh<^e 
must  be  regarded  rather  as  a  proof  of  the  ingenuity  of  its  aooompliahed 
Autborthan  as  affording  the  slightest  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  con- 
sistency of  the  great  Aryan  hypothesis  with  truth. 

*  On  lh«  Jryan  or  IndO'tJarmoMe  Theory.  Tmw,  of  the  GthnoL  Soe. 
New  SerisB.     Vol.  i,  p.  2SS. 

t  DidiMmairt  Eneyclapidiqnt  <Ui  Seitiuet  MrdieaUi.  Pabli£  bous  la  dbeo- 
tion  du  Dr.  A.  Dechambre.    Paris.  1866. 

X  Anthropological  Btvita,  vol.  vi,  p.  S6. 
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But  it  is  time  that  we  returned  to  our  learned  author  after  this 
digresuon,  which  is  intended  to  be  su^estive  and  not  demonatratiTs 
in  any  way,  unleas  it  be  in  showing  some  few  of  the  inherent  difficul- 
ties which  stand  at  the  foundation  of  that  hypothec  the  philol<^ta 
have  thought  tbemselvea  juetiiied  to  propound.  "The  Hellenes 
all  bad  the  same  origin,  ^oe  all  were  descendanta  of  the  common 
father,  Hellen,  who  was  the  stock  from  which  sprang  the  variouB  bran- 
ches of  the  famUy.  This  idea  of  their  origin  was  accepted  as  an  in- 
disputable &ct,  and  was  the  foundation  of  the  faith  they  held  in  their 
common  parentage "  (p.  34).  This  is  proved  by  a  reference  to  the 
reply  made  to  the  Athenians  when  the  Macedonian  Alexander  I.  was 
sent  by  Mardonius  to  persuade  them  to  separate  from  their  alliance 
with  Lacediemon.  They  told  him  the  Spartans  and  Athenians  were 
of  the  same  blood,  the  same  tongue,  had  the  same  gods,  the  same  tem- 
ples, the  same  aacrificea,  the  same  manners  and  customa,  and  that  they 
would  never  dishonour  themselves  by  perfidy  to  their  brethren. 

The  author  then  enters  upon  an  interesting  chapter  on  "  The  Mo- 
dem Greeks"  and  their  ethnography.  He  says,  the  Romans  did  not 
send,  as  into  other  conquered  countries,  ooloniea  into  any  part  of 
Greece.  The  Hellenic  territory  waa  neither  invaded  by  conquerors 
nor  despoiled  of  ita  inhabitants.  The  two  races  remained  always  -sepa- 
rate, and  the  Hellenic  blood  was  never  contaminated  by  mixture  with 
lAtin  blood.  But  when  the  seat  of  empire  was  changed  to  Byzantium, 
Greece  followed  its  fate,  and  participated  in  the  mortal  languor  which 
led  to  its  complete  dissolution.  Alaric  scourged  her.  The  inoursions  of 
the  Vandals  and  those  of  the  Ostrogoths  were  not  less  fatal  to  her.  The 
Bulgarian  Slavi  came  next,  about  the  year  500,  and  after  three  oen- 
turiea  of  destruction  and  pillage,  finally  established  themselves  in 
Macedonia  and  in  some  parts  of  the  Peloponnesus,  where  they  remuned, 
mixed  and  were  confounded  with  the  native  population.  From  this 
and  other  Slavic  inundations,  it  has  been  thought  that  a  profound 
modification  was  produced  in  the  Hellenic  stock.  But  the  Slavic  ele- 
ment which  penetrated  into  this  uountry  only  affected  certain  parts ; 
it  was  not  equally  distributed  over  all  Greece  ;  and  the  author  does  not 
hesitate  to  say '  that  this  influence  has  been  greatly  exaggerated, 
alluding  in  particidar  to  Fallmerayer  and  Dr.  Hyde  Clarke.  The 
lattar  has  expressed  himself  rather  confidently  in  this  Revinv,  aa  to  the 
Hellenic  element  being  extinguished.*  The  author  then  enumerates 
in  chronological  order  these  Slavic  Invasions,  and  the  intruaiona  of 
other  races  into  Greece,  and  closes  the  chapter  with  the  expressioa  of 
his  concurrence  in  the  views  of  Zeccbini,  who  speaks  in  a  cuanner  which 
is  exceedingly  decided,  to  this  effect.  "  Greece,  although  subjugated 
'  Vol.  iv,  p.  idi. 
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by  many  foreign  peoples,  never  made  truce  with  them,  but  looked 
upon  them  always  as  foes,  in  her  bosom  entertaining  horror  and  disgust 
towaj:dB  them,  like  a  woman  who  nourishes  a  monster  at  her  tveast  She 
never  lived  with  them,  never  matched  with  them,  never  bad  anything  in 
common  with  them,  neither  games,  nor  festivolB,  nor  dances,  nor  feasts, 
nor  meetingB  of  any  sort,  whether  for  joy  or  for  grief,  and,  althon^  a 
slave,  she  is  able  to  say  she  has  always  ruled  over  heraelf."* 

Dr.  Nicolucci,  in  ^  hia  anthropological  works,  has  one  pecultar 
merit,  that  of  using  his  best  efforts  to  elucidate  the  craniology  of  the 
people  of  whom  he  treats,  and  giving  it  that  prominence  it  deserves, 
without  neglecting  any  other  branch  of  the  investigation  ;  besidea 
which,  where  these  are  ancient  people,  he  never  fails  to  embrace  that 
of  their  modem  representatives  also.  His  moat  important  (sixth) 
chapter,  is  dedicated  to  the  "  Crania  of  the  Greeks,"  and  contains  a 
greater  amount  of  information  than  was  ever  before  collected  together 
upon  this  subject.  He  first  of  all  directs  full  attention  to  all  writers 
who  have  preceded  him,  beginning  with  the  beautiful  ancient  calva- 
rium  of  Blumenbach,  mentioning  those  of  Orioli,  of  Retzius,  Pricbard, 
Cams,  Vrolik,  Cordier,  Pruner-Bey  and  Williamson.  He  neit  enume- 
rates the  ample  materials  he  has  amassed  for  his  studies :  skulls, 
ancient  and  modem,  photographs,  and  measurements,  and  is  especially 
observant  of  those  who  have  aided  him  in  collecting  together  tbeee 
data,  which  he  has  sought  with  so  much  diligence.  His  own  collection 
is  rich  in  modem  Greek  crania,  comprising  no  less  than  seven,  the 
majority  from  the  Islands.  The  entire  amount  of  sknlls  in  different 
museums,  to  which  he  is  able  to  refer  and  of  which  he  has  got  the 
measurements,  is  forty-fonr.  Of  these  twenty-six  are  ancient  and 
eighteen  modem.  The  metrological  data  are  given  in  two  carefully 
prepared  tables.  Afterpassing  in  review  the  principle  of  classification 
laid  down  by  Betztus,  and  the  various  modifications  of  it  which  have 
been  proposed  by  different  writers  of  late  years,  he  decides  to  make 
three  sections  upon  this  plan,  which  he  regards  as  more  than  sufficient, 
and  the  only  ones  worth  notice.     He  defines  them  thus : — 

1.  DolichocephaU ;  those  skulls  in  which  the  cephalic  index  does 
not  exceed  seventy-four  per  cent. 

2.  Orthocephali ;  those  in  which  the  cephalic  index  is  oompriscd 
between  seventy-five  and  seventy-nine  per  cent. 

3.  Brachycephali ;  those  in  which  it  reaches  eighty  or  more  per 

Retzius  had  already  concluded  from  his  observations  that  tbe  Hel- 
lenes were  dolichocephaUo ;  the  Pelasgi  and  the  Slavic  people,  to  whom 

•  P.  V.  Zeechini,  enadri  dtUa  Greeia  Uodermi.    Vcnciia,  1866,  p.  27S. 
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he  regarded  the  greater  part  of  the  modem  population  to  belong, 
braohf  cephalic. 

Dr.  Nicoluoci  givefi  the  following  luminouB  descriptioD  of  the  Greek 
BkuU:— 

"  The  Greek  cranium  generally  presents  to  the  eye  regularity  and 
harmony  in  all  its  parts.  Gentle  is  the  curve  which  circumscribes 
the  calvarium  from  tite  root  of  the  nose  to  the  oooipital  protuberance ; 
wide,  but  not  very  high,  the  forehead,  which  is  ordraarily  inclined 
backvards  in  its  superior  third  ;  the  frontal  tuberoeitiea  are  but  little 
visible,  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  the  frontal  sinuBes  are  always  more  or 
less  apparent ;  the  root  of  the  nose  is  but  little  depresBGd,  and  some- 
times its  bridge  continues  almost  in  the  same  line  with  the  forehead. 
The  straight  orbits  are  rounded  outwardly ;  the  forehead  is  slightly 
swollen  about  the  temples,  whence  the  temporal  fosate  are  deep,  the 
malar  bones  ordinarily  smoU,  and  the  zygomatic  archea  but  little  pro- 
minent. The  upper  mailllary  ia  orthoguathous,  and  fumiehed  with 
teeth  implanted  vertically ;  the  lower  rather  high  and  robust,  but  the 
rami  are  delicate  and  narrow,  the  external  angle  obtuse,  the  chin  almost 
upright.  The  face  is  more  or  less  oval,  with  an  evident  predominance 
c€  the  upper  r^on  over  the  lower.  That  which  distinguishes  the 
Greek  skull,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  form  of  the  calvarium  gently  round- 
ing in  its  anterior  put,  the  femtninenesa,  it  might  be  said,  of  its  malar 
bones,  the  narrowness  of  the  lower  jaw  and  the  perfect  orthognathism. 
These  peculiarities  give  to  the  Greek  cranium  a  stamp  which  distin- 
guiahes  it  at  the  first  view  from  those  of  all  other  races,  and  we  also 
perceive  them  to  be  the  groundwork  of  those  types  of  Greek  art:  which 
we  admire  in  our  collections."  (F.  62.)  This  latter  remark  confirms 
the  observations  of  Blumenbach. 

On  another  page,  Dr.  Nicolucci  tells  ua  the  Greeks  were  used  to  re- 
gard the  dolichocephalic  form  as  typical  of  beauty,  and  bestowed  it  on 
the  figures  of  their  gods  and  heroes :  Jove,  PaUas,  Mereury,  Venua, 
Artemis,  the  Graces,  the  Muses,  Apollo,  and  all  the  series  of  Greek 
divinities  are  represented  with  that  form  of  head  which  is  conjoined 
with  a  dolichocephalic  cranium ;  a  form  which  we  likewise  see  in 
Niobe,  Ariadne,  Meleeger,  Helen,  Esculapius,  and  others.  It  is  found 
equally  in  the  heads  of  the  great  men  of  Greece,  whose  likenesses  are 
still  extant,  as  Miltiades,  jEschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Demos- 
thenes, Pericles,  Aristotle,  and  so  many  others,  whose  effigies  we  ad- 
mire in  the  statues,  busts,  and  beads  which  adorn  our  museuma 

"  The  above  are  the  charactera  which  generally  belong  to  the 
Greek  dohchocephalic  skull,  which  is  truly  the  head  proper  to  the 
race,  because  the  greater  jwirt  of  the  Hellenic  crania  dispose  them- 
selree  under  this  category ;  but  not  the  less  may  it  be  said  that 
tmcbycephaU  exist ;  for,  as  they  are  met  with  among  the  modems, 
they  were  also  not  unknown  among  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Greece ; 
and,  in  &ct,  among  twenty-six  ancient  Hellenic  skulls  two  are  found 
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to  belong  to  the  brachy oephaLo  clasH.  One  of  theae  proceeds  from 
Attica  (the  plain  of  Marathon),  the  other  from  Corfu."     (P.  63.) 

The  major  part  of  the  brachjcephalic  crania  of  the  modem  Greeks 
of  our  author's  table  are  from  Epinis,  inhabited  in  the  most  remote 
times  by  Pelasgic  tribes,  or  barbarians  of  various  names,  and  border- 
ing upon  Illyricum,  Macedonia,  and  the  Ambraciac  Gulf.  The 
Hellenic  elements  were  only  aparaely  scattered  in  Epirus,  and  never 
became  predominant  over  the  natives,  who  always  represented  and 
still  represent  the  ethnic  base  of  the  Gpirotic  population. 

The  author  tells  us  that  the  Greek  artists  employed  the  brachjce- 
phalic form,  which  always  existed  in  a  minority  of  the  people,  for  the 
representation  of  figures  in  which  material  force  and  courage  pre- 
vailed, where  the  physical  faculties  predominated  rather  than  the  in- 
tellectual. He  refers  especially  to  the  Fatneae  Hercules,  as  an  excel- 
lent model  of  this  type :  the  personification  of  strength  and  vigour  of 
limbs.  It  was  the  work  of  Glycon,  an  Athenian  sculptor,  who  is  be- 
lieved to  have  lived  in  the  period  between  Lysippus  and  the  first 
Roman  emperors. 

But  it  ifl  time  that  we  should  close  this  notice  of  Dr.  Nicolucci'a  ad- 
mirable work,  the  pages  of  which  are  filled  with  varied  learning  and 
the  most  mature  judgment  Whether  from  the  noble  subject,  or  the 
great  ability  displayed  in  its  treatment,  this  appears  to  us  to  be  the 
moat  attractive  and  the  most  elaborate  essay  contributed  by  its  author 
towBjds  the  great  ethnographical  design  he  has  formed.  To  give  any- 
thing like  ao  analysis  of  its  contents  is  imposaible  within  a  moderate 
compass ;  every  page  is  deserving  of  special  attention,  and  will  reoom- 
pense  a  careful  study.  For  that  portion  we  have  not  yet  touched,  we 
will  avail  ourselves  of  the  lucid  summary  of  Dr.  Niooluoci  with  which 
be  concludes  his  Memoir.  The  chapter  entitled  "  Conclusion"  termi- 
nates thus : — 

"  In  the  southern  part  of  the  continent  and  in  the  Isles,  where  the 
dolichocephalic  element  prevails,  Greek  is  spoken ;  in  the  northern, 
where  the  brachycephali  have  acquired  predominance,  they  speak  Alba- 
nian. Acamania  and  Tbesaaly  are  the  limits  of  the  two  different  tongues. 

"  The  physical  aspect  of  tbe  Greek  of  the  present  day  need  not  at 
all  envy  tbe  finest  types  which  were  represented  so  marvellously  by 
antique  art  in  its  splendid  productions  ;  nor  are  the  moral  characters 
of  the  present  day  very  different  from  what  they  were  in  the  happiest 
times  of  Greece.  It  is  an  error  to  say  that  the  Greeks  arc  lost  in 
the  ruin  of  their  monuments,  and  that  in  their  place  a  degraded  people 
has  arisen  who  retain  scarcely  any  of  the  blood  or  of  the  genius  of  ib% 
ancient  Greek  men.  Anthropology,  sustained  by  numerous  facts, 
rises  up  against  these  depreciatory  words,  and  proclaims  the  Greeks 
of  to-day  legitimate  descendants  of  that  people  who  filled  the  world 
with  its  name  and  its  glory,  and  was  the  model  for  all  times  of  everA- 
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excelleDce,  not  onlj  in  knowledge,  in  lettere,  and  in  the  fine  arts,  but 
of  the  moet  eialt«d  civic  virtue."    (P.  96.) 

Thia  is  the  usual,  almost  general  conclusion  of  anthropoto^cal  tn- 
qoiries  in  ail  countries,  where  they  are  conducted  in  a  free  manner 
and  are  not  restricted  by  the  requirements  of  any  hypothetical  or 
a^Btematio  notions,  and  where  they  are  sufficiently  Uiorough  and  com- 
plete to  be  deseiring  of  confidence. 

The  fine  well-eiecut«d  Tables  afford  figures  of  the  heads  of  the 
Venos  de'  Medici  and  ihe  Famese  Hercules,  as  representatives  of  the 
two  types  of  the  dobchocephalio  and  brachycephalic  Greeks.  These 
ue  followed  by  a  large  series  of  crania  of  ancient  and  modem  Greeks, 
BO  as  to  present  a  tolerably  complete  iconography  of  Greek  skulls. 

We  cannot  part  with  Dr.  Nicolucci's  JntArojsofo^^  o/ffreece  without 
expressing  an  earnest  desire  that  we  may  again  meet  with  iresb  contri- 
butions from  his  vigorous  and  accomplished  pen,  in  furUierance  of  the 
great  problem  the  solution  of  which  he  has  proposed  to  himself. 

J.  B.  D. 
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3  turn  our  eyes  to  the  Continent,  to  Ireland,  or  America, 
the  present  threatening  attitude  of  the  Celtic  races  gives  a  special 
ugnificance  to  the  views  enunciated  by  the  late  emjuent  anthropolo- 
gist, whose  name  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  the  article.  Although 
Knoi  perhaps  generalised  too  much,  and  allowed  his  great  partiality 
for  epigram  and  satire,  to  hurry  him  beyond  the  sobriety  which  apper- 
tains to  science,  into  real  Or  apparent  inconsisteuces,  we  believe  that 
his  views  are,  on  the  whole,  sound.  He  certainly  had  the  merit  of 
placing  those  views  honestly  and  openly  before  the  reader,  often  with- 
out the  slightest  mental  reservation ;  and,  so  fiir,  he  has  set  a  good 
example  to  scientific  men.  Even  when  we  dispute  his  conclusions, 
Khen  we  question  the  good  taste  of  the  frequent  political  allusions  in 
which  he  indulged,  we  cannot  help  admiring  bis  moral  courage.  He 
apparently  takes  for  his  motto  the  pithy  saying  of  Voltaire  :  "  Un  des 
plus  grands  malheurs  des  bonuses  gens,  c'est  qu'ils  sout  des  laches." 
He  undoubtedly  thoroughly  weighed  and  appreciated  the  salient  cha- 
ncteriaticB  of  the  various  races,  and  depicts  them  wi&  a  fidelity  and 
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minutenesB  which  showed  the  task  to  be  a  labour  of  love ;  and  none 
more  ao  than  the  fine  race  of  whose  character  we  give  the  following 
brilliant  Bynopsia. 

Whether  the  Celtic  race  be  represented  by  Freachman,  Irishman, 
SoottiBb  Highlander,  or  Welshman,  it  is  precisely  the  same.  Civili- 
satioQ  and  education  may  modify ;  religious  formula  is  the  result  of 
race ;  morals,  actions,  feelings,  etc.,  flow  surely  from  physical  structure, 
which  never  varies.  Why  should  it  vaiyl  Behold  the  Celtio  race  long 
before  the  Roman  conquest,  overflowing  its  barriers,  crossing  the  Alps, 
and  making  settlements  in  Northern  Italy  (Oallia  Cisalpina),  sacking 
Rome,  invading  Greece,  and  plundering  Delphi.  War,  plunder,  blood- 
shed, violence,  in  which  the  race  delights,  was  their  object  From 
BrennuB  to  Napoleon  the  Celtic  war-cry  was,  and  is,  "  To  the  Alps — to 
the  Rhine".  This  has  been  continuous  for  nearly  four  thousand  yean; 
war  being  the  apparent  chief  aim  to  which  the  Celt  is  bom.  Herein  is 
the  forte  of  his  physical  and  moral  character :  in  stature  and  weight  as 
a  race,  inferior  to  the  Saxon ;  limbs  muscular  and  vigorous ;  torao  and 
anna  seldom  attaining  any  very  large  development ;  hence  extreme 
rarity  of  atbletie  ;  hands  broad,  fingers  squtire  at  the  points;  step 
elastio  and  springy  ;  and  surpassing  in  muscular  energy  and  rapidity 
of  action  all  European  races.  Weight  for  weight,  age  for  age,  statvire 
for  stature— the  strongest  of  men.  Hia  natural  weapon  is  the  sword. 
Jealous  on  the  point  of  honour  :  possessing  extreme  self-respect ;  ad- 
mitting of  no  practical  jokes ;  an  admirer  of  beauty  of  colour  and  of 
form  ;  a  liberal  patron  of  the  fine  arts.  Inventive,  ima^native,  and 
fond  of  literature.  His  taste  is  excellent,  though  inferior  to  the 
Italian  and  the  Slavonian  and  Peninsular  races.  His  musical  ear  is 
tolerably  good;  in  literature  and  science  he  follows  method  and  order, 
and  uniformly  acts  upon  a  principle  ;  but  in  ordinary  aflairs  of  life, 
order,  economy,  and  cleanUness  are  despised  by  him  ;  he  gives  no 
thought  to  the  moirow ;  holding  unremitting,  steady  labour  in  con- 
tempt. He  is  irascible,  warm-hearted,  brave,  full  of  deep  i^mpa- 
thies,  a  dreamer  on  the  past,  but  uncertain  and  treacherous.  {Saett  of 
Mm,  pp.  318,  319,  320.) 

The  Celts  are  still  in  war  the  dominant  race  of  the  earth.  Twice 
they  saved  Europe  and  the  Saxon  race  from  overwhelming  destruction 
by  defeating  Attila  and  the  Saracens.  The  Celtic  race  may  be  onoe 
more  called  on  to  decide  by  the  sword  the  oft^-renewed  contest ;  shall 
brute  force  represented  by  the  East,  by  Moscow,  succeed  in  extinguish- 
ing the  political  influence  of  Celtic  and  Saxon  races  in  Europe.  De- 
spisers  of  the  peaceful  arts,  labour,  order,  and  the  law,  it  is  fortunate 
for  mankind  that  the  Celtic  race  is,  hkc  the  Saxon,  broken  up  into 
fragments.  The  leading  clan  is  the  GaUic  Celt.  Next  in  uumbera  is  the 
Hibernian  Celta;  then,  tlic  Cinibric,  or  Welsh;  lastly,  the  Caledonian. 
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In  Canada  are  the  ffabitan*,  Celtic  to  the  core,  aa  when  they  first  left 
France.  In  the  Free  States  of  North  America  the  Hiberuian  and 
Sccto-Celt  abound.  Change  of  government,  change  of  climate,  haa 
not  altered  them.  ChOdren  of  the  mist,  even  in  the  clear  and  broad' 
minshiue  of  day  they  dream  of  the  past — Nature's  antiqtiaries;  anti- 
cipating the  d^ening  future  which  they  cannot,  if  they  would,  Bcan, 
by  the  banks  of  the  noble  Shannon,  or  listening  to  the  wild  roar  of 
the  ocean  surf  as  it  breaks  on  the  Oizna  Briggs,  washing  the  Morach- 
more,  or  listleBsly  wandering  by  the  dark  and  stormy  coast  of  Dornoch, 
with  gaunt  famine  behind  tiiem,  no  hopes  of  to-morrow,  and  cast 
loose  from  the  miserable  patch  he  held  from  his  ancestry,  the  dreamy 
Celt,  the  seer  of  second  sight,  still  clinging  to  the  past,  exclaims  on 
quitting  the  horrid  laud  of  his  birth,  "  We'll  may  be  return  to 
Lochaber  no  more".     (Pp.  522-23.) 

Why  does  the  wretched  man  cling  to  the  filthy  hovel  and  the  scanty 
patch  of  ground  t  Chroniclers  of  events,  like  Macaulay,  blame  his  re- 
ligion as  being  the  cause ;  but  it  is  natural  to  his  race.  The  Celt 
clings  with  pertinacity  to  his  patch  of  ground,  because  he  has  no  self- 
oonfidence,  no  iniiat«  coui^^  to  meet  the  forest  or  the  desert ;  with- 
out a  leader  he  feeb  he  is  lost.  He  is  entirely  wanting  in  those  quali- 
ties of  enterprise  and  self-reliance  which  make  the  Sazon  par  exetUmce 
the  coloniser  of  the  globe.  The  Saxon  goes  abroad,  settles,  throws  off 
his  all^pance  to  his  native  country,  and  sets  up  for  himself.  He  kills 
or  drives  into  the  interior  the  native  races,  makes  a  pretence  of  con- 
verting and  civilising  tfaem  by  means  of  the  Bible  and  caonon-ballB, 
rum  and  religion,  and  tfaen  coolly  adopts  the  name  of  the  land  which 
is  the  scene  of  his  exploits.  The  Celt  likes  to  live  in  a  town  or  ham- 
let ;  while  the  Saxon  builds  a  house  as  far  as  possible  from  his  neigh- 
bour. With  the  Saxon,  all  is  order,  wealth,  comfort ;  with  the  Celt, 
disorder,  riot,  destruction,  waste.  How  tender  are  the  feelings  of  the 
Celtic  woman — how  soit  and  gentle  is  her  nature  !  Her  tears  flow  at 
every  tale  of  distress ;  but  her  children  are  in  rags.     (Pp.  323-24.) 

Tbig  view  appears  to  be  supported  by  the  graphic  portraiture  of  the 
Caledonian  Celt  in  the  noveb  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Although  not  an 
anthropologist  by  name,  the  great  novelist  has  traced  with  a  masterly 
band,  racial  portrtuts  which  are  invaluable  to  the  student  of  anthro- 
pological science.  The  French  said  of  him  that  he  wrote  "novels  like 
histoiy,  and  history  like  novels."*     We  need  not,  therefore,  be  Bur> 

*  To  those  who  may  think  it  beneath  the  dimity  of  anthropolog;  to  atndy 
that  adence  in  works  of  fiction,  we  •ate.j  plend  the  example  of  Mr.  David 
Hw^intosh,  who  obasrves,  in  a  note  to  hia  "  ComparatiTe  Authropol<^7  of 
EngUad  and  Wala»,"  {Anthrof.  Review,  Jan.  1866),  "  Of  this  I  was  aaaured 
BOme  7ean  a^,  b;  the  ver;  emineat,  tboogh  not  professed  anthropologist, 
Sii  E.  B.  LytUm,  Beveral  of  wfaoae  navels  might  jostl;  bo  styled  >(udi«i  Jit  ■  ^ 
anIAropotopv."  "'         O 
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priBed  if  Bucb  a  profound  obeerver  of  humain  nature  Bhould  have 
keenly  perceived  and  faithfuUy  delineated  those  marited  contniata 
which  separate  the  highland  from  the  lowland  Scotch. 

"To  me,"  Knox  has  observed,  "the  Caledonian  Celt  of  Scotland 
appean  a  mce  as  distinct  from  the  lowland  Saxon  of  the  same  country 
aa  any  two  races  can  possibly  be  ;  oa  D^ro  from  Ameiican,  Botteotot 
from  Caffre,  Esquimaux  from  Saxon."  Yet  the  great  leiioograpber 
travelled  to  the  Hebrides  without  perceiving  that  he  bad  oome  into 
contact  with  a  distinct  race.  Dr.  Johnson  was  not  much  of  an  an- 
thropologist. Hia  knowledge  of  philology  might,  however,  have  sug- 
gested the  important  distinction  between  Celt  and  Saxon.  Philolo- 
gists are  generally  keen  obBcrvens  of  racial  oharacteriatics  beyond  their 
own  province  of  words.  Poasibly  the  literazy  coloesus,  like  s  good 
many  of  the  present  day,  judged  it  prudent  to  aay  aa  little  as  posuble 
about  those  awkward  racial  distinctions  which  neither  theologians  nor 
statesmen,  no,  not  even  an  Act  of  Partiunetit  can  remove.  The 
policy  of  the  day  seems  to  be  to  go  on  never  minding,  ignoring  all  un- 
pleasant questions,  a  beautiful  illustration  of  "maaterly  inaction." 
"  Let  na  rest  and  be  thankful. "  But  suppose  the  belligerent  instincts  of 
certain  races  will  not  permit  us  to  rest  I  How  thoroughly  is  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Caledonian  Celt  embodied  in  these  words — the  last  dying 
charge  of  Ranald  of  the  mist  to  his  youthful  gmndson  I  {Ltgend  of 
Montrote).  Like  the  expiring  David,  Ranald  has  bequeathed  to  his 
relative  a  legacy  of  bloodshed : — 

"  Now  depart,  beloved  son  of  my  best  beloved !  I  shall  never 
more  see  thy  face,  nor  hear  the  light  sound  of  thy  footstep;  yet 
tarry  an  instant  and  hear  my  last  charge.  Remember  the  fote 
of  our  race,  and  quit  not  the  uioient  manners  of  the  Children  of 
the  Mist.  We  are  now  a  straggling  handful,  driven  from  every  vale 
by  the  sword  of  every  clan,  who  rule  in  the  possessions  where  their 
forefathers  hewed  the  wood  and  drew  the  water  for  outb.  But  in  the 
thicket  of  the  wilderness,  and  in  the  mist  of  the  mountun,  K<enneth, 
son  of  Eracbt,  keep  thou  unsoiled  the  freedom  which  I  leave  thee  as 
a  birthright.  Barter  it  not,  neither  for  the  rich  garment,  nor  for  the 
stone  roof,  nor  for  the  covered  board,  nor  for  the  couch  of  down — on 
the  rock  or  in  the  valley,  in  abundance  or  in  famine — in  the  lea^ 
summer,  and  in  the  days  of  the  irou  winter — Son  of  the  Mist  I  be  fr«e 
as  thy  forefathers.  Own  no  lord — receive  no  law — ^take  no  hire — give 
no  stipend — build  no  hut — enclose  no  pasture — sow  no  grain;  let  the 
deer  of  the  mountain  be  thy  fiocks  and  herds — if  these  fail  thee,  prey 
upon  the  goods  of  our  oppressors — of  the  Saxons,  and  of  such  Gael  as  are 
Salons  in  their  souls,  valuing  herds  and  fiocks  more  than  honour 
and  freedom.  Remember  those  who  have  done  kindness  to  our  race,  and 
pay  their  services  with  thy  blood,  should  the  hour  require  it.  If  a 
Mac  Ion  shall  come  to  thee  with  the  head  of  the  king's  son  in  his 
hand,  shelter  him,  though  the  avenging  army  of  the  &ther  were  be- 
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hiud  him  ;  for  in  Glenooe  and  ArdnamurchBU  we  have  dwelt  in  peace 
in  the  jean  that  have  gone  by.  The  sons  of  Diarmid — the  race  of 
Darlinrarach — the  riders  of  Menteith — my  cune  on  thy  head,  Child 
of  the  Miat,  if  thou  spare  cue  of  those  names  when  the  time  BhoU 
offer  for  cutting  them  off !  Once  more,  begone !  shake  the  duet  from 
thy  feet  against  the  habitations  of  men,  whether  bonded  together  for 
peace  or  for  war.  Farewell,  beloved !  and  mayst  thou  die  like  thy 
forefathers,  ere  infirmity,  disease,  or  age  shall  break  thy  spirit. 
Be^ne  ! — begone ! — ^live  free— requite  kindnesa — avenge  the  iiyuriea 
of  thy  race  1" 

The  young  savage  stooped  and  kissed  the  brow  of  his  dying 
parent;  but  accustomed  from  fnfancy  to  suppress  every  exterior  sign 
of  emotion,  parted  without  tear  or  adieu,  etc  To  the  advice  of 
Major  Dalgetty  (the  inimitable  representative  of  the  lowland  Scotoh- 
tnan,  canny  and  cautious,  the  very  antipodes  to  Celtic  Ronald  in 
everything  but  courage),  that  he  should  endeavour  to  make  a  Chris- 
tian end,  the  dying  man  only  answers  by  the  following  apostrophe : 
"  Spirit  of  the  Mist !  called  by  our  race  our  father  and  our  preserver 
— ^receive  into  thy  tabernacle  of  clouds,  when  this  pang  is  over,  him 
whom  in  life  thou  hast  so  often  sheltered."  Major  Dalgetty  shrewdly 
opines  that  his  friend  Ranald  ia  in  his  heart  Lttle  better  than  a 
heathen.  To  die  breathing  slaughter  and  revenge  against  one's 
enemies  is  certainly  not  the  death  of  a  Christian.  A  curious  coinci- 
dence, also  illustrative  of  race,  may  be  tbund  in  the  closing  moments 
of  a  celebrated  Irishman — Orattan,  if  the  anecdote  be  true,  that  al- 
most his  last  words  to  iiis  son  were— "  Be  always  ready  with  the  pistol." 

These  contrasts  of  racial  ctiaracter  between  Lowland  and  Highland 
Scottiehmen  abound  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novels.  Wbere,  for  example, 
could  a  greater  contrast  in  character  be  found  than  in  Rob  Roy  and 
Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie,  Dougal  and  Andrew  Fairservice  I  Yet  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  out  of  a  thousand  English  persons  believe  that  all 
four  representatives  of  Scottish  character  belong  to  one  nice.  Did 
space  permit,  we  could  cite  many  illustrations  of  clearly- defined  con- 
trasts between  the  two  races,  which  might  be  interesting  to  the 
anthropologist.  Yet  the  bulk  of  the  English  to  this  day  have  not 
learned  that  there  are  two  races  in  Scotland.  All  the  natives  of  the 
country  beyond  the  Tweed  are  classed  t*^ther  as  Scotch.  Mr. 
Bright,  in  his  recent  speech  at  Birmingham,  utterly  ignores  any  dis- 
tJuction  between  Celt  and  Saxoa.  He  said  : — "  Scotland  is  a  nation, 
and  I  think,  on  the  whole,  more  national  ttian  the  Irish  ;  but  Scotland 
is  a  member  of  a  greater  nation  with  which  she  is  content.  Well, 
Ireland  is  also  a  nation.  I  want  to  know  why  we  cannot  make 
Ireland  also  content  to  be  a  portion  of  a  greater  nation,  and  to  take 
her  share  in  that  greater  renown  which  attaches  to  a  greater  power )" 
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In  these  words  Mr.  Bright  utterly  ignorea  the  faot  that  in  Irebad  the 
great  majority  of  the  population  ia  Celtic,  while  the  Celtic  inhabitants 
of  the  Scottish  Highlands  are  now  reduced  to  about  150,000.  Knox 
has  remarked  that,  "An  Enj^ish  clergyntan,  an  Oxonian,  a  gentleman 
and  a  scholar,  remarked  to  him,  '  So,  then  it  dues  really  appear  that 
there  are  two  distinct  races  of  men  in  Scotland  I '  He  had  just  made 
this  notable  discovery  in  the  oolumna  of  the  Tim^.  The  journalist 
had  also  just  diaiwvered  the  &ct,  and  had  actually  had  the  courage  to 
infer,  that  there  might  also  be  two  races  in  Ireland  I  A  reporter  had 
been  sent  to  Ireland  to  verify  this  astounding  feet  Profound 
observer  I  Why  did  he  pass  St.  Giles's,  Marylebone,  Whitechapel  Y' 
It  was  then  actually  conceded  that  there  were  two  races  in  Scotland. 
But  like  MoliSre'sJ^eifcan  matgri  lui,  we  can  say,  "  Noutavan*  change 
tout  cela."  Knoi  continues : — "  True  to  hia  trade,  the  editor,  within 
a  year,  throws  this  feet,  and  all  its  consequences,  overboard ;  desaribes 
the  Celtic  rebellion  of  Scotland  as  a  national  rebellion  of  Scotland 
against  England ;  knowing,  at  the  same  time,  that  there  was  scarcely 
a  Scottish  man,  properly  speaking,  in  the  Stuart  army."*  Even 
those  who,  in  their  slaveiy  to  ignorance  and  prejudice,  aneer  at  the 
bare  mention  of  the  word  Anthropology,  are  unable  to  deny  the  sig- 
nificance of  historical  facts  which  attestthe  warlike  powerof  the  Celtic 
race  and  their  strong  attachment  to  a  principle.  Our  sovereigns, 
though  in  prosperity  sharing  in  the  English  prejudice  which  could  see 
only  the  faults  and  failings  and  none  of  the  good  qualities  of  the 
Scoto  and  Hibernian  Celts,  have  in  the  hour  of  adver^ty  acknow- 
ledged those  good  qualities  and  turned  them  to  account,  Jamee  II, 
deposed  and  exiled  from  England,  waa  glad  enough  to  appeal  to  the 
loyalty  and  patriotism  of  the  Irish  nation,  and  had  he  not  retreated  at 
the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  and  fled  back  to  France,  the  loyal  Irish 
would,  in  all  probabihty,  have  replaced  him  on  the  throne.  Again, 
in  I71S  and  1745,  the  rebeUion  of  the  Highland  clana  showed  the 
warlike  nature  of  the  Scoto-Celt.  On  the  latter  occasion,  the  High- 
landers, led  by  Prince  Charles  Edward,  advanced  into  England  as  far 
as  Derby.  It  ia  said  that  George  II  at  one  time  meditated  abandon- 
ing his  throne  and  flying  to  the  continent.  Had  this  event  taken 
place,  the  Catholic  adherents  of  the  Stuarts  would  have  crowded  to 
the  standard  of  the  Pretender.  The  dynasty.  Government,  and 
religion  of  Great  Britain  might  have  been  again  changed,  the  old 
Eaith  restored,  and  the  Ritualists  might  now  be  able  to  say  with  the 
froaen-out  gardeners,  "We've  got  no  work  to  do!"  "The  Caledonian 
Celtic  race,"  writes  Knox,  "  not  Scotland,  fell  at  Culloden,  never  more 
to  rise ;  the  Boyne  waa  the  Waterloo  of  Celtic  Ireland." 
*  Introdnotion,  p.  16,  Raeet  ofXtn. 
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Let  US  retom  to  our  auth<»^B  chapter  on  the  Celtio  character, 
"  The  Celtic  rac«  preeenta  the  two  eitremes  of  what  is  called  civilised 
man ;  in  Paris  we  find  the  one,  in  Ireland,  at  Skibbereen  and  Derry 
nane,  the  other."  Bishop  Berkeley,  in  his  Queritt,  1735,  speaks  of 
"  our  Irish  natiTes  "  aa  having  fallen  into  a  cynical  content  in  dirt 
and  beggary,  which  they  possees  to  a  d^ree  beyond  any  other  people 
in  Christendom.  It  is  he  who  asks,  on  his  return  from  America, 
"  Whether  our  old  native  Irish  are  yet  civUised,  and  whether  their 
habitations  and  furniture  are  not  more  sordid  than  those  of  the 
aavBge  Americans."*  "Civilised  man  cannot  sink  lower  than  at 
Derrynane,  but  civiliBed  man  may  perhaps  boot  higher  even  than  in 
Paris  ;  however,  of  this  I  am  not  quite  sure.  Beer-drinking,  smoky 
London,  with  its  vaults  and  gin-shops,  its  Vau^halls  and  Cremomes, 
its  single  gay  street,  and  splash  of  a  short  season,  cannot  be  compared 
with  Paris."  We  should  tfaiDk  not,  and  can  sympathise  with  the 
complacent  affectation  of  superiority  with  which  the  Gaul,  escaped 
from  "  Perfidious  Albion,"  points  out  Paris  to  the  stranger  with  the 
formula :  "  Motuieur,  voila  h  entire  de  la  dvUimlioji."  "  As  a  race,  the 
Celt  has  no  literature,  nor  any  printed  books  in  his  original  language. 
Celtic  Wales,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  are  in  profound  ignorance.  There 
Dever  was  any  Celtio  language,  nor  science,  nor  arts  ;  these  the  modem 
French  Celt  has  borrowed  from  the  Roman  and  the  Greek  "  {pp.  324-25). 

In  his  speech  already  referred  to,  Ur.  Bright  said,  still  carefully 
ignoring  all  racial  distinctions  ; — "  They  are  in  Ireland  really  the  same 
people  as  ourselves-t     We  all  speak  the  same  language,  we  read  the 

*  Hr.  Peter  Fox  On  tht  Hiilory  of  the  Bngliah  Colony  in  Ireland. 

t  The  same  people  aa  onraelVes !  How  aatonishiDf;  then  that  the  Irish 
will  not  accept  peaceably  the  iavH,  government,  and  constitution  wbioh 
satis^  the  Bngliah  1  That  thej  have  been  for  seven  hundred  years  attempt- 
ing to  throw  off  the  Smon  joke '.  That  the  antipathy  between  the  lower 
orden  of  Irish  and  English  U  proverbial — a  matter  of  common  observation. 
How  long  wiU  politicians  oontinne  to  sing  the  same  song,  "  Oh  no,  <re  never 
mention  r<HX"P  Bat  if  the  views  of  an  anthnipologist  hke  Enoi  be  cnpolat- 
abla,  let  ns  take  this  plain  Bammary  of  facts  from  the  new  work  of  Mr.  Mill, 
who,  so  &r  aa  we  know,  ntterly  ignores  the  fundamental  cause  of  all  the 
troable,  diitinelum  of  race.  He  thus  describes  the  surprise  of  Fenianism — 
"  Bepreated  by  force  in  Ireland  itself,  the  rebellion  visits  ns  iu  our  own  homes, 
■cattering  death  amongthose  who  have  given  no  provocation  but  that  of  being 
BogliBh-bom.  So  deadly  is  the  hatred,  that  it  will  run  all  risks  merely  to  do 
ns  harm,  with  little  or  no  prospect  of  any  consequent  good  to  itself.  Our  rulers 
are  helpless  to  deal  with  the  new  outburst  of  enmity,  beoaose  tbey  ais  un- 
able to  see  that  anything  on  their  part  faHii  girea  caase  for  it.  They  are 
btougbt  fiu»  to  fi^e  with  a  spirit  which  will  aa  little  tolerate  what  we  think 
onr  good  government  as  our  bad,  and  they  have  not  been  traiued  to  manage 
problems  of  that  difficulty.  But  although  their  Btat«smaQship  is  at  present 
at  fanlt,  their  eonscienoe  is  at  ease,  beoaose  the  rebellion,  they  think,  ia  not 

^■' Google 
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game  books,  and  the  Irish  write  a  great  deal  of  literatare  which  we 
read  in  England."  Aii  ignorant  person  listening  to  thi§  wonld  natu- 
rally conclude  that  the  Irish  never  had  a  language  of  their  own,  which 
they  atill  use  among  themaelvea,  while  speaking  t^ngliah  to  the 
atrauger.  But  the  fact  of  the  prevalence  of  the  English  language 
cannot  remove  the  diatinctioD  of  race.  A  Frenchman  does  not  become 
an  Englishman  because  he  leams  our  language.  If  our  American 
cousins,  men  of  our  own  race,  who  have  not  had  already  an  independent 
political  existence  for  one  hundred  years,  be  so  changed  in  spite  of  the 
common  ties  of  language,  religion,  laws,  institutions,  literature,  etc., 
that  we  call  them  another  nation,  and  even  tiy  to  consider  them  a 
distinct  Toet,  what  is  the  worth  of  the  argument  that  the  Irish  speak 
the  English  language )    How  does  that  &ct  affect  race } 

Enoi  notices  the  superiori^  of  the  French  in  literature,  science, 
and  the  fine  arts.  The  qu^itiee  of  race  which  make  them  cling 
together  in  clans  in  a  barbcuoua  condition,  b  illustrated  in  the  oivi- 
tised  state  by  centialiBation,  a  paternal  government,  a  roarrellouB 
power  of  acting  in  unison  and  combination,  producing  results  which 
seem  utterly  impossible  in  England.  "  Their  academy  has  no  equal 
anywhere.  They  build  the  best  ships  but  cannot  nun  them :  Uiey 
are  no  saUore.  In  taste  they  can  never  sink  to  the  low  level  of  the 
Saxon  race,  whom  it  is  almost  impossible  to  maintain  at  even  a  respect- 
able standard."  Hence,  our  fruitless  efforts  to  form  a  national  system 
of  edacation,  to  found  literary  and  philosophical  societies,  etc,  siich 
institutions  displaying  in  their  constitution  the  besetting  evil  tendency 
of  the  Saxon  mind — division,  disunion,  jobs.*  "  All  over  the  world  the 
Celtic  race  is,  properly  speaking.  Catholic,  even  when  not  Boman  ;  for 
instance,  France  is  Uioroughly  Boman  Catholic ;  so  is  Ireland  and 
Canada ;  in  Wales  and  in  Cdedonia  they  still  hold  their  ground. 
The  Reformed  Celts  have  never  joined  the  Churches  'aa  by  law 
established,'  The  Saxon  accepts  hia  religion  &om  the  lawyers ;  the 
Celt  will  not.  The  Welsh  and  Caledonian  Celt  are  strictly  evan- 
gelical" The  following  statement  does  not  seem  to  us  strictly  true; 
— "  The  horrible  degradation  of  the  Celtic  population  <^  Ireland  may 

one  of  grievance  or  raffering;  it  is  a  rebellion  tor  an  idea — the  idea  of 
nationality.  Alas  for  the  nlf-complaceDt  ignoraaoe  of  irreepoiuible  ralen, 
be  thsy  moDBroha,  ola««e8,  or  natianB.  If  tbare  is  anything  sadder  than  ths 
calamity  itself,  it  is  the  onmittakable  sincerity  and  good  faith  with  which 
nnmbeiB  of  EDglishman  confess  themselves  iucapHible  of  comprehending  it." 
•  Abnt  omvn,  as  regards  the  future  of  the  AnthropologicaJ  Society.  Shall 
we  endesTonr  to  leaven  the  Saion  by  a  strong  infOaion  of  the  Celtic  dement  f 
Or  shall  we,  b;  a  noble  emulation  of  our  Celtio  anthzopologioa]  brethren 
aoross  the  channel,  prove  that  exception  may  be  taken  in  tliis  instance  to 
Knox's  generalisationa  7 
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pertiapB  be  best  judged  of  by  this  one  fkot :  that  they  are  not  aware  of 
the  existence  of  forty  milliooB  of  tfie  tame  race  within  two  days'  siul  of 
their  shorefl.  Ignorance  ib  a  dreadAil  thing!"  (pp.  326-328).  The 
French  expeditious  diapatched  to  Ireland  during  the  insurrection  in 
1796  and  1798  ;  recent  oi^anisationa  and  political  agitations  directed 
by  Irishmen  in  France  ;  the  number  of  Insfamen  of  &mily  who  have 
taken  service  in  the  French  armies,  are  all  indications  of  mutual 
sympathy  founded  on  the  perception  of  unity  of  race. 

The  great  revolution  and  the  periodical  political  couvulsiona  of 
France,  the  frequency  of  which  caused  a  witty  German  (Heine,  we 
think)  never  to  go  abroad  without  leaving  directions  where  he  was  to 
be  found,  in  case  they  sent  to  offer  him  the  crown  of  France,  are 
aflcribed  by  Knox  mainly  to  the  land -question,  consequent  on  the 
erroneous  nature  of  the  Celtic  miud  in  respect  of  true  liberty,  freedom, 
equality,  etc.  He  contrasts  the  Saxon  ideas  on  this  head  with  those 
of  the  Celt: — "From  time  immemorial  the  land  belonged  to  the  chief ; 
the  clan  was  entitled  to  live  on  it,  it  is  true,  but  it  did  not  in  any  way 
belong  to  them.  By  degrees  nearly  all  the  soil  of  France  came  into  the 
poaseaeion  of  the  crown  and  court,  the  clergy  and  the  high  aristocraoy. 
A  nation  without  land  became,  of  course,  a  nation  of  slaves.  Then 
baiBt  forth  that  mi^ty  revolution  which  shook  the  world,  whose 
effects  must  endure  for  ever.  Court,  clei^,  and  gentry  wera  swept 
into  the  ocean.  But  did  the  Celt  thereby  put  the  land-question  on  a 
right  footing}  Not  in  the  least.  He  created  morcly  another  class  of 
landed  proprietors — an  immense  body  of  men  of  matchless  ignorance 
And  indolence,  mostly  sunk  tu  hopeless  poverty.  He  abolished  the 
law  of  primogeniture,  it  is  true,  but  he  had  not  the  soul  to  rise  up  to 
the  principle  of  abstract  j  ustice.  Beetore  the  land  to  the  community  I 
Put  it  up  for  sale  to  the  highest  bidder !  Divide  the  amount  raised 
amongst  your  heirs  !  You  have  no  more  right  to  appropriate  tiiis 
piece  of  laud  to  your  family  than  had  the  ancient  noblesse  of  Fiance  ! 
But  you  have  no  individual  self-reliance,  and  so  you  divide  and  aub- 
dtride  the  patch  of  land  left  you  by  your  forefathers,  until  your  con- 
dition becomes  scarcely  superior  to  the  hog  who  shares  it  with  you. 
To  sell  the  land  ;  to  divide  the  proceeds  amongst  the  family  ;  to  accept 
of  your  share,  and  plunge  boldly  into  the  great  game  of  life,  is  a  step 
you  dare  not  take.  Ton  are  not  deficient  in  courage  ;  no  braver  race 
exists  on  the  earth ;  but  you  have  no  industry,  no  self-reliance,  no 
confidence  in  your  individuaJ  exertions  "  (pp.  329,  330). 

Knox  is  distinctly  of  opinion  that  the  Saxon  is  the  only  race  which 
nnderstands  constitutional  freedom,  consequently  the  only  raoe  which 
can  establish  democratic  institutions.  These  he  considers  totally  an- 
tagonistic to  the  genius  of  the  Celt 
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"  Four  times  within  the  memory  of  man  haa  the  Celtic  race  of  man 
in  franve  acquired  their  absolute  freedom.  Foor  times  they  have 
betrayed  the  hopes  of  mankind.  No  trust  can  any  longer  be  placed 
in  them.  Look  at  the  Celtic  man  in  Canada,  Wales,  Scotland,  United 
States,  Paris — it  is  always  the  same  ;  he  does  not  know  the  meaning 
of  rational  liberty.  Look  at  Paris.  After  a  revolution  the  most  com- 
plete, the  most  successful,  the  most  daring  the  worid  ever  beheld ; 
the  dynaaties  of  Europe  from  St.  James's  to  Moscow  struck  dumb ; 
aware  of  their  extreme  danger  but  afraid  to  move ;  the  very  Timet 
itself  shrinking  into  nothing  with  alarm  and  fear.  Now  visit  Paris  ! 
A  fortified  camp,  espionage,  police,  gensdarmea,  passports,  all  in  fail 
force :  the  reign  of  Napoleon  was  a  farce  to  ^is  terrible  mockery." 
(P.  373.) 

>rodem  theories  of  mi8c^;enation  as  applied  to  the  white  man  and 
the  negro  would  have  roused  the  indignation  of  Knox,  who  alwuys 
denies  the  amalgamation  of  the  white  races  which  occupy  Europe 
He  said : — 

"  Seven  hundred  years  of  absolute  possession  has  not  advanced  by 
a  single  step  the  aBoalgamation  of  the  Irish  Celt  with  the  Saion  Eng- 
lish :  the  C^mbri  of  Wales  remain  as  they  were  ;  the  Caledonian  stilt 
lingers  in  diminished  numbcra  but  unaltered,  on  the  wild  ahores  of 
his  lochs  and  friths,  scraping  a  miserable  subsistence  firom  the  narrow 
patch  of  soil  left  him  by  the  stem  climate  of  his  native  laud.  Trans- 
plant bim  to  another  climate,  a  brighter  sky,  a  greater  field,  &ee 
from  the  trammels  of  artificial  life,  the  hameseed  routine  of  European 
civilisatiou,  carry  him  to  Canada,  he  m  ttUlthe»ame;  mysterious  fact 
I  beseech  you,  you  great  essayists,  Utopians,  universalists,  and  shrewd 
fatalist  statesmen,  to  esplain  the  facts  if  you  can  ;  if  not  why  not  admit 
them  to  e^ist.  The  babitans,  le  Bas  Canadiao  is  a  being  <^  the  age  of 
Louis  Quatorze,  seignories,  monkeries,  Jesuits,  grand  domtuns,  idleness, 
indolence,  slavery :  a  mental  slavery,  the  most  dreadful  of  all  hunum 
conditions.  See  bim  cling  to  the  banks  of  rivers,  fearing  to  plunge 
into  the  forest ;  without  self-reliance ;  without  self-confidence.  If  you 
seek  an  explanation,  go  back  to  France,  go  back  to  Ireland,  and  yon 
wUl  find  it  there  ;  it  is  the  race.  Even  in  the  United  States,  where  if 
a  man  remcun  a  dave  in  mind  it  is  his  own  fault,  the  Celt  is  distinct 
ftom  the  Saxon  to  this  day."     (P.  18,  Introduction.) 

Knox  laughed  at  the  idea  of  climate,  institutions,  government,  etc, 
altering  tbe  race.  He  pointed  out  that  the  independent  institutions 
of  various  races  are  an  effect  not  a  cause.  Few,  we  think,  will  dispute 
that  as  races  were  in  existence  before  human  institutions,  it  is  the 
race  which  determines  the  institutions.  He  says  "  Race  is  every- 
^i^.  Seignories  and  monkeries,  nunneries  and  feudality,  do  not  form, 
neither  do  they  modify,  the  character  of  any  people  ;  they  are  an  e^crf 
not  a  cause,  let  ekronicters  (Macaulay)  say  what  they  will.  They  indi- 
cate the  character  of  a  race — ^thoy  do  not  form  that  character."  (P. 
131.)     He  makes  meny  with  tbe  theory  of  Hippocrates,  endorsed  by 
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Buffon  and  recently  1^  others,  that  cUm&te  has  produced  the  va- 
rtouB  rscial  distinctiona.  He  deoies  that  external  cin;uniBtiuiceB,  nature 
of  the  soil,  locality,  etc,  or  that  peculiar  customs,  such  as  mocbanical 
pressure  applied  to  the  head  in  ioiancj,  cau  produce  permanent  dbtinc- 
tions  ia  type.  Referring  to  the  goasip  of  Herodotus  about  the  cause  of 
the  Egyptian  hard  skulls  and  the  Peraian  soft  akuUa,  he  thinks 
*'  Herodotus  must  have  studied  medicine  ;  he  gives  a  reason  iu  such  a 
pleasant  off-hand  way  for  all  natural  phenomena."  He  also  ob- 
serves that  in  America  "  the  races  darken  as  we  approach  the  poles ; 
the  eternal  sdowb,  which  ought  to  have  whitened  them,  according  to 
the  theorists  from  Hippocrates  to  Barton  Smith,  have  failed  to  bleach 
them."  Advocates  of  the  climatjo  theory  of  colour  say  that  intense 
cold  darkens  as  well  as  great  heat. 

"  Climate,"  again  remarked  Knox,  and  we  cordially  ^ree  with  him, 
"  has  no  influence  in  permanently  altering  the  varieties  of  the  raues  of 
men  ;  destroy  them  it  may  and  does,  but  it  cannot  convert  them  into 
any  other  race ;  nor  can  this  be  done  even  by  act  of  parliament,  which 
to  a  thorough-going  Englishman,  with  all  his  amuaing  nationalities, 
wiU  appear  as  something  amazing.  It  has  been  tried  in  Walea,  in  Ire- 
land, in  Caledonia — and  failed.  Explain  it,  ye  Utopians,  as  you  choose; 
I  merely  mention  the  fact  When  I  leotnred  at  Liverpool,  a  gentleman 
of  the  name  of  Martineau  put  forth  a  diacourse,  in  which  he  maintained 
that  we  had  forced  Saxon  laws  upon  the  Irish  too  hurriedly  ;  that  we 
had  not  given  them  time  enough  to  become  good  Saxons,  into  which 
they  would  be  metamorphosed  at  last.  In  what  time,  Mr.  Martineau, 
do  you  expect  this  notable  change  t  The  experiment  has  been  going 
on  already  for  seven  hundred  years.  I  will  concede  you  seven  times 
seven  hundred  more,  but  this  will  not  alter  the  Celt ;  neither  will  it 
change  the  Saxon."     (P.  53.) 

Prom  this  we  may  see  that  Mr.  Bright,  when  he  says  "  they  are 
Id  Ireland  really  the  same  people  as  ourselves",  differs  tolo  eeeto  from 
Dr.  Knox.  One  or  the  other  must  be  wrong,  and,  to  our  mind,  Dr. 
Knox  was  the  greater  anthropologist.  As  we  have  contrasted  the  an- 
thropological ideas  of  the  politician  and  the  man  of  science,  the  follow- 
ing statements  of  Knox  are  Apropos.  Applying  his  racial  views  to 
the  actual  condition  of  Ireland,  he  thought  that, — 

"Under  a  bold  military  leader  the^night  have  driven  out  theNorman 
rule  and  recovered  their  freedom,  for  tlio  English  are  quite  awaro  that 
Ireland  is  not  a  colony,  but  merely  a  country  held  by  force  of  arms,  like 
India;  a  country  inhabited  by  another  race.  They  are  aware,  too,  that 
in.  point  of  fact  it  is  merely  a  fief  of  the  reigning  dynasty  and  a  few  of 
the  wMtsge;  they  would  not, /or  tJiem,  support  a  long  and  unprofitable 
■vrar ;  bo  that  Celtic  Ireland  might  have  recovered  her  nalxmnlity  by 
a.  single  well-fought  action.  But  she  would  not  ha^e  recovered  her 
liberti/.  Rome  was  there,  and  0  Tcnuel!,  and  a  thousand  mfluential 
faaterg  of  true  liberty.     Allowing,  which  was  piobable  cnoujli,  thnt,-^ 
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carrying  out  the  destiniea  of  their  race,  after  driTing  the  Norman  op- 
pressor from  their  soil,  yoUDg  Ireland  bad  naen,  and,  imitating  their 
brethren  in  France,  had  pushed  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  from  out 
the  soil  of  Ireland,  the  abhorred  demagoj^e  and  hia  fiend-like  church  ; 
still,  as  a  Celtic  race,  they  must  either  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a 
military  leader,  or  relapsed  into  a  state  of  barbarism  similar  to  the 
Caledonian  Celt  prior  to  1745,"*     (P.  375.) 

In  the  following  passage  he  advances  his  views  of  antiquity  of  race 


"  The  really  momentous  question  for  England,  na  a  nation,  is  the 
presence  of  three  sections  of  the  Celtic  race  still  on  her  soil :  the 
Caledonian,  or  Gael ;  the  Cymbri,  or  Welsh  ;  and  the  Irish,  or  Erse  ; 
and  how  to  dispose  of  them.  The  Caledonian  Celt  touches  the  end  of 
hia  career  :  they  are  reduced  to  about  130,000 ;  the  Welsh  Celts  are 
not  troublesome,  but  might  easily  become  so ;  the  Irish  Ctlt  ia  the 
most  to  be  dreaded.  It  was  natural  for  an  amiable  man  of  a  vigorons 
understanding,  great  energy  and  courage  {I  allude  to  Mr.  John 
Bright)+  to  ascrilw  Irish  misery  to  the  misrule  of  her  race,  and  to 
trace  this  misrule  not  to  the  Irish  people,  but  to  the  imbecile,  trea- 
cherous, and  disastrous  government  of  her  Norman  dynasty  and  Nor- 
man nobility  ;  of  a  corporate  body  of  foreigners,  who  would  still  iain 
look  on  England  <u  theirt  by  right  of  conquett,  and  on  the  soil  of  Ire- 
land as  a  mere  hunting-ground  for  the  recreation  and  profit  of  the 
mighty  barons.  But  Mr.  Bright  is,  in  the  main,  in  error.  The  Nor- 
man government  of  England  has,  it  is  true,  done  its  best  and  its 
worst  in  Ireland.  If  you  wish  to  see  what  such  a  dynasty  can  do,  go 
to  Ireland  ;  stiU,  the  source  of  all  evil  lies  in  the  T-oce— the  Celtic  race 
of  Ireland.  There  is  no  getting  over  historical  facts.  Look  at  Wales ; 
look  at  Caledonia ;  it  is  ever  the  same.  The  race  must  be  forced  from 
the  soil ;  by  fair  means,  if  possible;  stiil  they  must  leave.  England's 
safety  requires  it.  I  speak  not  of  the  justice  of  tbe  cause  ;  Qatipns 
must  ever  act  as  Mftohiavclli  advised  ;  look  to  yourself  The  Orange 
Club  of  Ireland  is  a  Saxon  confederation  for  the  clearing  the  land  of 
all  Papists  and  Jacobites :  this  means  Celts.     If  left  to  theotselves, 

*  Theao  views  of  Enoi  are  supported  bj  the  following  eitraot  frooa  Ur. 
Mill's  work,  England  unctlrtlaiid,  just  published : — "  An  age  when  delegate* 
of  working  men  meet  in  European  Ooagresses  to  oonoert  united  action  for 
tbe  intereits  of  labour  is  not  one  in  which  labouren  will  cut  down  labourers 
at  other  people's  bidding.  The  time  ia  come  when  the  demoQr«C7  of  one 
conntr;  will  join  liandg  with  the  demociacyof  another  rat  her  than  bock  their 
own  ruling  aathorities  in  pntting  it  down.  1  nbtll  not  believe  until  I  se«  it 
proved  that  the  English  and  Scotch  people  ore  citable  of  the  follj  mnd 
wickedneas  of  cartjing  fire  and  sword  over  Ireland  in  order  that  thairrnlera 
may  govern  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  Irish  people." 

t  In  the  EtiaTi  on  Afriea,  Dr.  Knox  writes  (rf  Mr.  Bright,  as  "  the  tno«t 
distinguished  orator  of  the  da;."  We  draw  attention  tu  this  as  proof  that 
the  difference  between  the  views  of  the  late  celebrated  anthropolt^^t  and 
those  of  Mr.  Bright  on  "  the  Irish  qneetion."  are  not  political,  bnt  •aieotifio. 
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they  would  clear  them  out,  as  Cromwell  propoBed,  by  the  aword  ;  it 
would  not  require  six  weeks  to  accomplish  the  work.  But  the  En- 
cumbered Estates  Belief  Bill  will  do  it  better."     (Pp.  378,  379.) 

Knoi  appeared  to  let  his  pen  run  away  with  bim  here.  Why  should 
we  despair  of  the  union  of  morality  and  expediency  in  the  affairs  of 
nations  aa  in  individuals  1  Independently  of  the  utter  iromorality  of 
the  course  he  recommended  trying  to  solve  the  Irish  difficulty,  the 
followiiu;  paragraph  shows  it  to  be  impolitic  on  the  lower  grouad  of 
eipediency,  and  forms  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  inconsistency,  if 
not  self-contradiction,  into  which  Knox  was  sometimes  led  by  his  love 
of  paradoi. 

"  Then  will  come,  a  hundred  years  hence,  a  more  momentous 
question  for  England  ;  a  Saxon  pojpulation  in  Ireland  will  assuredly 
fo^et  that  they  ever  camo  from  England;  at  all  events,  they  will  bo 
hora  in  Ireland,  and  their  property  is  there,  and  that  will  be  enough 
for  them.  Then  will  come  the  struggle  of  self;  the  Saxon  against 
Saxon.  A  Saxon  colony  in  Ireland  !  But  loug  before  that  tbe  tri- 
colour flag  may  wave  over  the  United  States  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  This  is  the  march  of  the  Saxon  onwards  to  democracy  ;  self- 
government,  self-rule  ;  with  him,  self  is  everything."     (P.  379.) 

So  that  if  Ireland  populated  by  Saiona  will  be  certain  to  throw  off 
its  allegiance  to  the  British  goveramont,  we  cannot  see  the  political 
gain  of  forcing  the  Irishman  irom  the  eoiL  In  Bpeakii^  of  the  op- 
pression of  the  Norman  government,  Knox  appears  to  forget  that  the 
republican  form  of  government  under  Cromwell  was  far  more  oppres- 
rife  and  disastrous  to  the  Irish  people.  The  Protectorate  of  Crom- 
weB  was  practically  a  policy  of  extirpation  of  the  Irish,  and  the  signi- 
ficant execration,  "  The  curse  of  Cromwell,"  to  this  day  perpetuates 
the  memory  of  the  massacres  of  Wexford  and  Drogheda.* 

Some  may  point  to  Fenianism  and  the  present  condition  of  Ireland 
as  a  proof  that  there  is  actually  a  strong  republican  sympathy  at  this 

*  "  WliBii  Cromwell  sent  hia  memorable  despatch  to  the  Long  Parliament 
■uunting  hia  BaccOBa  at  Drogheda,  and  how  those  to  whom  quarter  had  been 
promiKed,  had  been  right  gloriously  burnt  olive,  the  Long  Parliament  voted 
a  tbukBginng  day  and  tbankg  to  Cromwell,  with  special  approbation  of  the 
'  MecQttoii  done  at  Drogheda.'  Sng-Ush  Protestants  axe  fond  of  repeating 
bo*  the  Pope  Btmofc  a  medal  in  honooi  of  the  maaaaore  of  8t.  Bartholomew, 
bat  I  have  yet  to  meat  the  fint  one  who  has  branded  in  becoming  terms 
tlie  eondact  of  tbe  English  Parliament  on  receiving  news  of  the  atrocity  at 
Dragheda.  In  abort,  the  whole  eondact  of  the  English  Commonwealth 
tovarda  the  Iriah  nation  was  ao  SKngninary  and  remoraeleaa,  that  mora 
UuD  mj  other  episode  of  the  relationa  between  the  two  nationa,  it  remaina 
rooted  in  the  memoi?  of  the  victim  nation,  and  rise*  np  as  an  inaaperable 
fibatadfi,  under  prtitnt  condition*,  to  a  reconciliation  between  the  Eng-lish 
Ud  Lrish  people." — Hwtory  </  "^  Engliih  Colimy  in  Ireland.     B;   Pater 
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moiaent  general  ftmong  a  Celtic  people.  The  causes  of  this  may  be 
«splftined  without  in  any  way  contradicting  the  views  of  Enox  as  to 
the  genius  of  the  Celtic  race.  We  must  remember  that  the  misgo- 
veroment  of  centuries,  consequent  on  the  persistent  ignoring  of  ob- 
vious racial  distinctions  between  Irish  and  Enghsh,  bos  led  to  the 
expatriation  of  the  best  blood  and  energy  of  Ireland.  The  scicua  of 
the  old  Irish  &milie3,  the  descendants  of  their  ancient  chiefs,  those 
who  should  be  the  leaders  and  representatives  of  the  race,  are  now  to 
be  found  scattered  throughout  Europe,  serving  with  distJnutioD  in  the 
continental  armies.  Latterly,  moreover,  an  immense  exodus  of  the 
people  has  taken  place,  and  is  still  going  on.  Mr.  Train  says  there 
are  in  America  ten  millions  of  Irish,  Possibly  he  is  not  the  most 
reliable  authority.  We  must  define  our  terms  when  we  speak  of  the 
Irish  in  America.  According  to  the  census  returns  of  1861,  the  number 
of  Irish  native*  in  the  United  States  amounted  to  1,611,304.  But  if 
we  take  the  whole  of  the  Irish  colony,  including  not  only  emigrants 
from  Ireland,  but  the  descendants  of  Irish  parents  bom  and  living  in  the 
United  States,  the  numbers  may  not  fall  so  far  short  of  Mr.  Train's 
estimate.  Irish -American  citizens  naturally  incline  to  sympathise  with 
the  political  views  of  their  adopted  country.  They  have  fought  for 
the  star-spangled  banner  of  the  Republic  as  their  fellow  countrymen 
fought  for  the  British  flag ;  and  in  either,  or  any  service,  no'  braver 
men  can  be  found  than  those  composing  Irish  regiments.  Irishmen 
fight  well  in  any  cause.  They  illustrate  the  great  quality  of  the 
Celtic  race,  the  most  warlike  in  the  world.  Hence,  the  republican 
sympathy  imported  by  American-Irish  to  their  brethren  in  Ireland, 
fed  and  sustained  by  disbanded  Federal  soldiers.  So  &r,  then,  from 
this  f^imisbing  an  argument  against  the  character  of  the  race  as  drawn 
by  Knox,  it  is  indeed  a  very  strong  confirmation  of  its  truth.  In 
America  the  Irish  cling  together ;  tbey  do  not,  like  the  Saxon,  settle 
down  contented,  and  forget  their  native  country.  On  the  contrary, 
they  combine  to  free  their  brethren  in  Ireland  from  the  rule  of  the 
Saxon.  If  such  a  combination  takes  a  form  apparently  actively  op- 
posed to  the  characteristics  of  the  race — such,  for  example,  as  the  de- 
claration of  an  Irish  republic — it  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact, 
that  those  who  assert  their  8elf-appoint«d  claim  to  be  the  represeutatvn 
of  the  Irish  people,  have  been  bred  in  a  republic,  and  are  imbued  with 
republican  ideas.  Fenianism  is  a  temporary  political  agitation,  utterly 
antagonistic  to  the  genius  of  the  Celtic  race,  illustrated  in  the  patri- 
archal government  of  chiefs  ruling  over  clans.  A  Celtic  people  must 
always  have  a  leader,  call  him  by  what  name  you  please, — chief,  king, 
emperor,  or  sultan.  Thackeray,  who  has  left  us  some  elaborate  studies 
of  Irish  character  in  hts  novels,  illustrated  the  clannish  instinct  nf  the 
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race  when  he  said,  "  There  never  was  a  poor  Irishman  in  London  who 
had  not  a  poorer  Iriahman  hanging  on  to  him."* 

Time  will  show  whether  the  Irish  in  America  will  ever  heartily  em- 
brace the  republican  institutions  developed  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 
They  live  together  and  intermarry,  cling  together,  vote  together,  in- 
fluenoe  the  electionii,  and  get  up  filibustering  expeditions  on  their  own 
account.  They  retain  their  own  form  of  religion,  and  they  will  uever 
willingly  submit  to  a  goTenmient  antagonistic  of  race  in  America  any 
more  than  in  Kurope.  They  are  already  showing  themselves  as  trou- 
blesome to  the  Saxon  race  in  America  as  to  the  Saxon  race  in  Eng- 
land. And  unless  we  are  greatly  mistaken,  the  future  of  the  Iri^ 
Celt  in  America  will  triumphantly  illustrate  the  truth  of  Knox's 
atatemeata,  that  race  never  changes,  and  that  race  is  everything  in 
human  afiairs.  The  problem  of  uniting  distinot  races  peaceably  and 
contentedly  under  one  form  of  government  is  the  same  in  America  as 
in  Europe ;  possibly  the  difficulty  may  be  found  greater  ihexe  than 
with  U8.t 

Mr.  Peter  Fox,  author  of  an  elaborate  and  impartially-written  essay 
on  the  Knglinli  colony  in  Ireland  (the  only  fault  of  which  is  that  ha 
does  not  give  the  race-question  its  full  and  proper  weight  and  consi- 
deration), observes  that  it  was  the  avowed  policy  of  the  statesmen  of 
Elizabeth,  Cromwell  and  Queen  Anne,  "  to  cut  off  the  Irish  head, 
allow  its  tail  to  live  in  the  hardest  conditions,  and  supply  the  trunk 
and  tail  with  an  English  cranium."  Consequently  the  Irish  gentry 
fled  to  the  continent. 

"  But  the  proper  place  for  these  O'Donnels,  Taafss,  DiUons,  Mac- 
donnels,  UacMahons,  Macarthys,  and  many  others,  ought  to  have 
been  Ireland  and  not  Spain,  France,  Lorrain,  Savoy,  and  Austria. 
The  Irish  tail  has,  with  becoming  spirit,  refused  to  accept  the  English 
head  which  the  British  government  artificially  joined  on  to  it,  and 
has  developed  for  itself  a  head  which,  alas  !  is  not  all  that  the  well- 
wishere  of  Ireland  desire  for  it" 

Hr.  Junes  Higgin,  F.A.S.L.,  has  in  a  little  pamphlet  (The  Iriih 
GoKmment  Dijiatlty  contidered  as  a  Race  Quettion),  in  whicli,  accept- 
ing views  of  race  similar  to  those  of  Knox  put  forth  by  M,  de  Gobi- 
neau  {Moral  and  Jntdltctuai  Diversity  of  Raeei),  to  the  effect,  "  that 
different  races  have  different  lines  to  travel  on  ii^  their  developments, 

■  Vide  Captain  Costigan,  and  other  Irish  ebaractera,  in  the  eioelleiit  aovel 
oT  i'nulmnif,  which  ia  qait«  anthzopologioal  in  ita  delineationa  of  the  Irish 

Calt. 

t  While  this  is  passing  through  the  press,  these  views  receive  freah  con- 
finostion.  The  jonmals  report  great  riots  in  New  York  betweea  Irish  and 
German  immignuita.   Wherevec  there  are  Irish,  fighting  follows  as  a  matter 
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and  that  any  attempt  to  force  (or  induce)  them  to  adopt  other  vftfB 
generally  produce  discord  and  misfortune,"  advocated  the  practioal 
application  of  these  principles  to  the  pacification  of  Ireland.  He  sug- 
gests that  it  might  be  advantageous  to  conciliate  the  two  great  aec- 
tions  of  the  population,  of  papiats  (Celts)  in  the  South- West  and  Pro- 
testants (Saxons  and  Celtic -Saxons)  in  the  North-East,  by  dividing 
the  Island  for  the  purpose  of  goveranient,  with  reference  espeoially  to 
the  race  derivation  of  ita  people :  the  north-eostoni  part  to  be  en- 
tirely assimilated  with  Great  Britain,  and  treated  ns  much  as  possible 
as  if  St.  George's  Channel  did  not  exist :  the  south-western  part  to 
bo  governed  by  a  viceroy  appointed,  responsible  to  the  crown,  cbuscn 
fh>m  one  of  their  most  respected  old  catholic  noble  families,  with 
large  administrative  powers,  and  to  be  assisted  by  a  council  selected 
from  the  principal  territorial  families,  by  vote  or  otherwise,  as  might 
be  decided.     He  observes — 

"  It  ia  only  one  of  the  temporary  misfortunes  of  the  hour,  that  as 
in  the  present  Fenian  troubles,  a  mania  for  republicanihm  has  developed 
itself.  That  is  a  form  of  government  most  alien  to  their  inetiucts,  and 
has  only  shown  itself  in  this  cnlmination  of  their  troubles  from  the 
active  aid  brought  them  by  those  of  their  blood  connected  with  the 
United  States,  and  it  may  be  noted  that  io  that  country  the  Celtic 
Irish  race  is  reci^;nised  as  rather  an  impediment  than  othenclse  to 
the  well-working  of  republican  representative  Institutions. " 

We  commend  these  considerations  as  deserving  the  attention  due  to 
a  practical  suggestion  emanating  from  one  who  forms  an  exception  to 
the  general  rule  of  utterly  ignoring  all  distinctions  of  race.  We  have 
tried  that  system  for  seven  hundred  years,  and  we  have  the  present 
dead  lock  and  suspension  of  constitutional  government  in  Ireland. 
How  much  longer  shall  we  go  on  with  our  complacent  political  tinker- 
ing 1  The  Irish  question  is  the  question  of  the  day.  Everybody  is 
offering  suggestions,  and  it  is  owing  to  the  steady  stupidity  with  which 
John  Bull  persists  in  ignoring  all  racial  distinctions  that  these  sugges- 
tions are  of  such  an  impracticable  and  worthless charector.  LordStanley 
says  most  justly :  "  Do  not  let  us  call  in  quacks — do  not  let  us  fly  to 
desperate  remedies  because  the  doctors  cannot  find  out  an  instant  and 
perfect  cure  for  a  disease  which  is  of  long  standing."  Surely  it  ia  the 
veriest  quackery  to  pretend  to  prescribe  without  first  making  an  accu- 
rnto  diagnosis  of  the  disease.  Ireland  has  long  been  politically  sick, 
and  a  number  of  political  doctors  are  fighting  and  squabbling  about 
the  efficacy  of  their  respective  drugs  while  the  patient  ia  dying.  When 
any  one  ventures  to  hint  that  the  patient  is  of  a  different  race,  luid  that 
the  medical  treatment  which  cxactlysuits  the  constitution  of  Britannia 
may  be  most  detrimental  to  Erin,  they  unite  in  laughing  the  euggtistiOQ 
to  scorn.     W  ben  will  our  medicine  men  peR-eive  that  what  suite  Saxuu 
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Eugland  will  not  Bitit  Celtic  Ireland  1  Let  ub  call  in  mi  anthropolo- 
gical doctor.  Let  Dr.  Knox  inatruot  nn  from  hia  gmve.  Let  ii8  put 
fui  end  to  the  prescut  political  representation  of  the  famous  couaulta- 
tion  of  phyaicianB  satirised  by  Moliere.  If  we  persiat  in  utterly  ignoring 
the  constitution  of  the  patient, — the  feet  of  RtU3e,  we  are  treating  the 
Irish  Celt  in  the  cavalier  fashion  of  M.  Tom^,  when  be  said,  "  Un 
homme  mort  n'est  qn'un  homnae  mort,  et  ne  tire  point  &  consequence  ; 
maifl  une  formality  neglig^  porte  un  uotahle  prejudice  i  tout  le  corps 
des  mfidecins."  We  are  now  about  teaching  the  people,  our  future 
gOTBniora,  their  letters.  Would  it  not  be  well  if  the  education  move- 
ment could  be  extended — if  our  statesmen,  our  members  of  parliament, 
our  biahops,  clei^,  the  ariatocracy  of  blood,  and  the  aristocracy  of 
wealth,  the  upper  classes  and  educated  people  generally,  could  be  in- 
duced to  learn  their  anthropological  alphabet ;  if  men  called  on  to 
regulate  the  destiny  of  millions  of  human  beings  of  divers  races,  only 
knew  a  very  little  of  the  nature  of  those  races  whom  they  goveni — 
say  about  as  much  as  intelligent  schoolboys  know  of  beetles,  bull  frogs, 
titmice,  and  tadpoles  1  Then,  instead  of  crying  peace  when  there  ia 
no  peace,  instead  of  M.P.'a  stumping  the  country  and  making  state- 
ments which  the  merest  tyro  in  anthropolo^cal  science  could  refute, 
there  might  be  some  faint  rational  prospect  of  better  timea  and  peace 
to  the  world.  Fenianlsm  atartled  John  Bull,  and  taught  him  that  there 
maybe  after  all,  something  incomparative  anthropology.  Recent  events, 
and  the  actual  existing  crisis,  prove  that  we  can  no  longer  with  safety 
to  oureelvea,  continue  to  ignore  the  vital  question  of  distinction  in  racea. 
We  have  received  a  signitiuaut  practical  commentary  on  the  value  of 
the  viewa  put  forward  in  the  Races  of  Men,  and  especially  on  that, 
a  portion  of  which  we  are  called  on  to  govern — the  great,  warlike, 
vum-hearted  Celtic  race. 
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Although  Profeasor  Nilsson'a  claaaical  work  ou  the  prehiatoric 
races  of  Scaadinavia  is  well  known  in  England  by  repute,  it  has 
hitherto  remained  a  sealed  book  to  the  ordinary  student,  owing  to 
the  (act  that  the  language  in  which  it  is  written  is  so  little  cultivated 
amongst  us.  The  German  translation  by  Meissner  of  the  volume  on 
Tht  Bronie  Acfe  has  certainly  rendered  that  portion  of  the  work  more 

*  The  Primitivt  InluibitanU  of  Scandinavia.  An  £iiay  on  Comparativ* 
EtKnafTOpky,  and  a  Conlriiuiion  to  the  Hiitory  of  the  Development  of  Mankind. 
By  Sren  NiUson.  Third  edition.  Edited,  and  with  an  Introductiun,  bjr 
Sir  John  Luhbovk,  Bart.    London ;  Longmans,  Oreen,  and  Co.,  1868. 
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generally  accesaible ;  but  until  the  publication  of  the  present  volume, 
the  portion  more  especially  interesting  to  the  anthropologist  has  re- 
mained practically  unknown  out  of  Scandinavia,  except  through  the 
medium  of  the  extracts,  published  by  Prof.  Morlot,  of  Lausanne,  from 
the  muiuBcript  Germim  translation  discovered  by  him  in  the  Uni- 
versity  library  at  Schwerin. 

The  English  work  is  not  a  mere  translation,  but  really  a  new  editioD, 
prepared  by  the  author  himself.  It  appears  under  the  editorship  of  Sir 
John  Lubbock,  a  gentleman  in  many  respects  specially  qualified  to  in- 
troduce the  veteran  Swedish  naturalist  and  archieologist  to  the  English 
scientific  public.  Whether,  however,  the  editor  has  performed  bis  task 
BO  fully  and  satisfactorily  as  the  interest  of  the  subject  and  his  own  de- 
servedly high  reputation  demand,  is  a  question  upon  which  we  enter- 
tain considerable  doubt.  In  his  pre&ce,  the  editor  remarks  very  truly, 
that  "  Had  Professor  Nilsaou's  object  been  to  exalt  his  own  reputation, 
he  would  have  reprinted  bis  book  just  as  it  stood  when  first  published 
in  1838-43";  but  Sir  Jolm  Lubbock  neglects  to  mention  that,  so  re- 
cently as  1866,  Prof  Nilsson  did  reissue  his  book  just  as  it  stood 
wbeu  first  published,  adding  to  it,  however,  very  full  notes  and  ap- 
pendices, bringing  down  to  the  date  of  republication  the  information  on 
the  various  subjects  treated  o£  The  fact  that  Professor  Nilsson,  in  pre- 
paring the  third,  or  English  edition  of  his  book,  has  kept  in  view  his 
reader's  convenience  rather  than  the  increase  of  hie  own  reputation, 
and  has  aecordingly  incorporated  into  the  text  the  notes  and  a|>- 
pendicea  of  the  second  edition,  is  to  be  attributed  to  his  anxiety  to 
advance,  in  every  possible  way,  the  science  to  which  he  has  devoted 
himself  for  more  than  half  a  century ;  but  we  think  it  was  due  to 
him  that  his  editor,  who  in  his  address  to  the  Archeeological  Institute 
in  1666,  so  ably  vindicated  the  claims  of  prehistoric  orchteology, 
should  have  given  some  slight  sketch  of  the  author's  influence  on  the 
prepress  of  that  science.  The  omission  of  such  a  tribute  on  the  part 
of  Sir  John  Lubbock  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  in  the  address  re- 
ferred to,  which  is  reprinted  as  an  Introduction  to  Prof.  Nilason's 
work,  he  acknowledges  that  "the  progress  recently  made  [in  arohseology] 
has  been  mainly  due  to  the  use  of  those  methods  which  have  been 
pursued  with  so  much  success  in  geology,  zoology,  and  other  kindred 
branches  of  science"  (p.  x.  Editor's  Introduction).  So  again  at  page  zlii 
of  this  Introduction,  the  editor  states  his  conviction,  that  it  matters 
comparatively  little  if  our  present  views  are  correct,  if  we  are  con- 
vinced that  we  are  pursuing  the  right  method  in  our  reflearche& 
Considering,  then,  that  to  Nilsson  is  due  the  merit  of  applying  this 
method  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  not  only  of  applying  it,  but  of 
having  enunciated  the  clearest  and  most  philoeophio  views  <rf  its  great 
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impratance  and  value,  we  maintam  that  it  was  the  daty  of  tiie  editor 
to  have  pointed  out  the  nature  and  extent  of  our  obligations  to  one 
who  baa  well  earned  the  proud  title  of  "  The  Cuvier  of  Archaeology." 

In  the  prefooe  to  the  second  (Swedish)  edition,  Prof.  Nilasou  de- 
voted some  four  or  five  pages  to  a  history  of  Swedish  archteclogy 
during  the  last  thirty  years,  with  a  view  of  showing  the  part  per- 
fantted  by  the  Danes  and  Swedes  respectively,  in  bringing  the  science 
of  northern  antiquities  to  its  present  state.  This  histoiy,  which 
is  omitted  from  the  first  volume  of  the  Kn^ish  edition  for  want  of 
apace,  but  may  "  perhaps"  appear  in  the  second  volume  (that  on  the 
Bntae  Agt),  affords  materials,  when  read  in  coujuuction  with  Prof. 
Nilsson's  other  published  works,  for  estimating  the  debt  which 
srience  owes  to  bim ;  and  we  have  drawn  from  these  sources  the  fol- 
loiring  account  of  Professor  Nilsson's  labours  in  the  field  of  archaic 
anthropology. 

We  must  first  take  our  readers  back  to  the  winter  of  1815-16, 
vhen  Nilsson,  then  in  his  twenty-ninth  year,  was  studying  geology 
and  anatomy  in  the  city  of  Copenhagen.  The  now  so  celebrated 
Museum  of  Northern  Antiquities  was  then  quite  unimportant,  and 
nas  located  in  the  University  library  in  the  Kundetom.  Nilsson, 
who  was  familiar  with  the  more  extensive  Swedish  collection  in  his 
own  University  of  Lund,  did  not  neglect  to  avail  himself  of  such  speci- 
mens  as  the  Danish  museum  conteined,  and  the  study  bore  good  fruit 
iu  otter  yean.  The  late  Prof.  Thomsen,  who  shares  with  Nilsson  the 
honour  of  having  given  that  great  impulse  to  the  study  uf  Scandina- 
vian archieology  which  has  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a  science 
of  archaic  anthropology,  was  appointed  to  the  curatorship  of  the  Co- 
penhagen Museum  in  1816.  He  devoted  himself  with  wonderful  in- 
dustry to  the  increase  both  of  the  antiquarian  and  ethnographical 
collections  in  Denmark,  and  although  we  cannot  ascribe  to  him  that 
division  of  pre-histeric  times  into  the  three  periods  of  stone,  bronze, 
and  iron  which  is  regarded  as  the  highest  result  of  the  study  of  Nor- 
thern antiquities,  to  him  undoubtedly  belongs  the  merit  of  having 
been  the  first  to  divide  a  great  collection  of  antiquities  in  accordance 
with  those  periods.  The  term  "  stene  a^p,"  as  applied  to  the  most 
ancient  period,  was  used  even  by  Magnus  Bruzelius  in  his  J  ntiquitata 
Boreaia;  and  Professor  Geijer  proposed  the  division  of  pre-historio 
times  into  stone,  bronze  and  iron  in  his  Svendca  Folteti  Hittoria,  pub- 
lished in  1832,  that  is  to  say  four  years  before  Thomsen's  Led^raad. 
He  says  at  p.  112,  after  referring  to  the  great  antiquity  of  the  use  tX 
inm,  "  still  older  weapons  are  of  copper  or  a  metal  mixed  with  copper ; 
the  oldest  of  stone."  It  is  therefore  neither  to  Thomsen  nor  to  Nils- 
sen  that  we  owe  the  tripartite  division  of  prehistoric  times.     To 
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NUSBon,  however,  belongs,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  the  much 
greater  honour  of  applying  to  the  study  of  ancient  races  and  their 
works  that  comparative  method  of  investigation  which  has  elevated 
this  branch  of  inquiry  to  the  dignity  of  a  soie&ce.  Nilsson  returned  to 
Sweden  witfioui  having  made  the  soquaintanoe  of  Thomsen,  and  with- 
out having  even  seen  him  as  far  as  he  knows. 

It  was  not  until  he  had  been  Professor  of  Zoology  at  Lund  fbr 
twenty-two  years,  and  had  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time 
to  arclueological  studies,  that  Nilsson  produced  his  first  essay  in 
archaio  anthropology.  A  new  edition  of  his  work  on  the  birds  of 
Scandinavia  was  issued  in  1 834,  and  the  essay  referred  to  was  included 
in  the  introduction,  under  the  heading  of  SkeuJi  of  a  Uittory  of  Mmtt- 
inff  and  FiAing  in  Scandinavia. 

In  this  Sketch  it  was  stated  for  the  first  time  that  the  aborigines  of 
Sweden  were  savagea,  in  the  sense  in  which  that  word  is  ordinarily 
used,  and  that  they  lived,  as  savages  at  the  present  day  do,  chiefly  t:^ 
hunting  and  fishing.  The  objects  of  stone  found  in  ancient  graves  and 
turf -moors  were  described,  and  compared,  as  far  as  the  materials  avail- 
able would  allow,  with  those  now  used  by  the  natives  in  North  America, 
Greenland,  and  Australia ;  it  being  shown  that  the  implements  were 
not  weapons  of  WOT  and  sacrificial  knives  as  had  been  formerly  suppoeed, 
but  chiefly  the  everyday  tools  of  a  people  in  such  a  low  grade  of  civi- 
lisation that  they  were  unacquainted  with  metals.  Details  were  also 
aflbrded  of  the  nature  of  the  localities  in  Scandinavia  where  flint  im- 
plements had  been  found  ;  and  the  remarkable  resemblances  between 
the  ancient  chambered  tombs  and  funeral  customs  and  those  of  an  ex- 
isting savage  people  insisted  upon. 

The  Uittory  of  HuiUing  and  Fiihing  attracted  considerable  atten- 
tion in  the  Scandinavian  learned  world.  lu  Denmark  and  Norway 
it  was  tnui^lated  and  commented  upon  by  Werlaufl*,  Christie  and 
Molbech.  In  Sweden  it  met  with  the  approval  of  such  men  aa  Ber- 
zelius  and  Oeijer. 

Here,  however,  it  is  right  to  mention  that  two  years  previously  Pro- 
fessor Thomsen  had  published  in  the  Norditk  Tid^crift  for  Oldkgn- 
digha,  a  paper  on  the  '^ortheru  Antiquities  of  Stone  from  the 
Heathen  Period,"  but  Nilsson  was  in  no  way  indebted  to  Thomsen 
for  the  views  expressed  in  his  HiMory  of  HuiUirig  and  Fithing,  as  he 
only  became  acquainted  with  Thomsen's  paper  after  his  own  worii  had 
been  put  into  type.  He  had  not  seen  the  Danish  collections  since  the 
year  1816. 

The  favourable  reception  which  his  first  cnntributioo  to  archaeology 
met  with  at  the  hands  of  his  scientific  brethren  induced  Nilsson  to 
tindeitake  a  separate  and  more  elaborate  work  on  the  archaic  autfaro- 
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pology  of  the  North.  PrevioiiB  Ui  commencmg  it  he  found  it  necessary 
toobtiun  more  extended  material  for  comparison,  and  he  therefore 
m  1836  visited  the  public  museums  in  Copenhagen,  London,  Bristol 
and  Paris,'  and  also  various  private  collections  in  other  places  abroad. 
Ke  bad  already  studied  all  the  colleoCions,  both  private  and  pubUo,  in 
the  Scaudioavian  peninsula.  In  1838  the  first  part  of  tbe  new  work 
appeared  under  tbe  title  of  The  Primitive  IitfuMtanU  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian 2torHi,  Tbe  book  was  completed  by  the  fourth  part,  pub- 
lished in  1843. 

The  preffice  (1838)  to  thia  first  edition  is  not  pven  in  the  English 
edition  ;  but  the  introducttoo  (1843)  is  reproduced  verbatita,  with  the 
exception  of  an  unimportant  alteration  in  the  last  par^raph  ;  and  we 
aould  draw  special  attention  to  the  broad  philosophic  spirit  in  which 
it  is  written  and  the  firm  grasp  the  writer  shows  of  the  method  by 
vhich  alone  we  can  hope  to  discover  the  condition  of  man  in  ages  be- 
fore the  dawn  of  history  or  tradition.  He  says  (we  quote  from  page 
li  of  the  Euglish  work)  : — 

"  If  natural  philosophy  has  been  able  to  seek  mit  is  the  earth  and 
Ifl  discover  tbe  fragments  of  an  animal  kingdom,  which  perished  long 
before  man's  appearance  in  the  world,  and,  by  comparing  the  same 
with  eiisttng  organisms,  to  place  them  before  ub  almost  in  a  living 
state,  then  also  ought  this  science  [of  pre-historicarcbBsoIogy  or  archaic 
anthropology]  to  be  able,  bj  availing  itself  of  the  same  compaiative 
method,  to  collect  the  remains  of  human  races  loug  since  passed 
away,  and  of  the  works  which  they  have  left  behind,  to  draw  a  parallel 
betKeeu  them  and  similar  ones,  which  still  exist  on  earth,  and  thus 
cut  out  a  way  to  tbe  knowledge  of  circumstances  which  have  been,  by 
comparing  them  with  those  which  still  exist.  It  is  by  following  this 
method  that  we  shall  begin  to  investigate  this  subject,  during  which 
however,  we  have  at  our  command  more  elements  for  comparison  than 
the  j^eologist ;  we  have  not  only  skeletons  and  skulls,  but  also  imple- 
ments, weapons,  buildings,  etc.,  all  of  which  we  shall  compare  with 
limilar  objects  still  existing  and  still  in  usa  Farther  on  iu  our  re- 
warchee  tradition  and  superstition  meet  us ;  the  latter  a  religious  tra- 
dition although,  like,  profane  tradition,  it  has  often  foigotten  it«  real 
■u^nification.  We  shdl  avail  ourselves  of  all  these  elements  as  means 
for  facilitating  our  researches  in  order  to  reach  the  goal  to  which  we 
aopire,  namely,  to  contribute  to  the  history  of  the  intellectual  and 
social  development  of  the  human  race." 

Thia  W88  written  four  and  twenty  years  ago.  Tbe  prefece,  written 
thirty  years  ago,  ia  equally  clear  on  the  subject  of  method.  It  says, 
for  example : — 

"  I  shall  also,  for  the  development  of  thia  qtiestion,  make  use  of  the 
same  method  as  is  now  used  in  all  divisions  of  natural  history, 
namely  the  comparative  method.  Through  its  use  naturalists  have 
adnmced  to  a  certain  and  indubitable  knowledge  of  an  ot;gaQic  world 
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long  since  pawed  away ;  the  same  method  rightly  used  must  also  be 
able  to  afford  ua  oertain  knowledge  of  the  people  which  in  this  coun- 
try lived  and  worked  and  disappeared  before  iuBtor;  began  to  speak  in 
the  North." 

We  have  thought  it  due  to  Profeasor  NilBSon  to  lay  before  our 
readers  the  foregoing  retrospect  of  his  important  services  to  one  of 
the  most  interesting  branches  of  our  science;  the  editor  of  the  English 
edition,  than  whom  no  one  is  mora  competent  to  perform  the  duty, 
having  unaccountably  omitted  to  render  the  just  tribute  to  his  vener- 
able author. 

We  now  proceed  to  notice  the  English  edition  itself.  The  general 
scheme  of  the  work  has  become  somewhat  obscured  by  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  additional  matter  neoessaiy  to  bring  the  book  down  to 
the  existing  state  of  science.  A  reference  to  the  original  preface  of 
1838  will  give  the  beat  idea  of  its  soope  and  arrangement.  Professor 
Nilsson  there  declares  that  his  object  in  undertaking  the  present  in- 
vestigation was  to  answer  the  following  questions : — 

1.  Is  the  so-called  Gothic  race  which  now  inhabits  the  whole  of  the 
Scandinavian  peninsula  (with  the  exception  of  its  nortbemmoet  part) 
and  which  is  the  only  one  histoty  knows  of  here,  the  first  and  only  one 
which  inhabited  this  part  of  the  North  of  Europe )    Or 

2.  Did  the  proaeut  mce  immigrate,  and  conquer  or  exterminate  an 
older  people;  and  in  that  case  did  the  pre-historic  inhabitants  of  the 
country  belong  to  one  or  several  races  1    And  in  the  latter  case 

3.  Did  they  live  here  simultaneously,  or  one  after  the  otherl 

4.  To  what  race  did  the  older,  to  what  race  the  succeeding  people 
belong  t  What  kind  of  life  did  they  lead  and  what  grade  of  civilisa^ 
tion  did  they  occupy  t 

For  the  purpose  of  answering  the  foregoing  questions  Nilsson  di- 
vides his  available  material  into  four  principal  parte ; — 

Tlnfirtt  includes  a  compariBon  of  the  antiquities  of  stone,  bone,  etc, 
found  in  Sweden,  with  the  implements  still  in  use  among  aavage 
nationa 

The  second  a  comparison  between  the  Bkulls  found  in  ancient  grave- 
hilla  and  those  of  existing  races. 

TAt  third  a  comparison  between  the  ancient  grave-chambers  and 
the  dwelling-houses  of  the  Esquimaux. 

The/ourth  a  comparison  between  the  fhbulous  stories  of  theanoieut 
sagas  SB  to  the  existence  of  trolls,  dwarfs,  and  giants,  and  the  descrip- 
tion given  by  travellers  of  the  ideas  of  rough  primitive  peoples  with 
regard  to  other  uncivilised  peoples  immigrating  into  their  country. 

In  the  first  part  of  his  work,  then.ProfesaorNilsson  carefully  describes 
all  the  various  forme  of  stone  and  bone  implements  found  in  Soandi- 
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navia,  and  classifies  them  according  to  their  (bnns  and  applicability, 
just  as  if  he  had  to  arrange  a  seriea  of  natural  hiator;  objects.  He  ahowa 
from  the  analogy  of  aimilar  modem  tools  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
the  probable  uses  of  the  various  ancient  implements  and  weapons ; 
and  points  out  most  remarkable  resemblances,  not  to  say  identities, 
between  Scandinavian  forms,  even  when  highly  compUcatod,  and  those 
of  eiiating  nations  at  the  antipodes.  Professor  Nilason  does  not  infer 
from  such  resemblances  that  any  connection  eiiats  or  ever  existed  be- 
tween these  widely  separated  peoples.  He  holds  that  the  nature  and 
form  of  toola  and  weapons  do  not  justify  any  inference  as  to  tbo  ethnic 
relations  of  the  peoples  using  them,  and  that  they  really  only  indi- 
cate the  degree  of  civilisation.  We  doubt  whether  our  readers  will 
be  prepared  to  endorse  Profesaor  Nilsson's  theory  that  the  remarkable 
resemblances  allqded  to  are  to  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that 
savagea  contrive  their  weapons  "  instinctively  and  in  consequence  of  a 
sort  of  natural  necessity  ;"  but  we  venture  to  think  that  this  supposi- 
tion is  at  least  as  philosophical  and  more  in  accordance  with  known 
facts  than  the  theory  that  would  account  for  such  resemblances  by  an 
assumed  unity  of  origin  of  the  human  &mily. 

Into  the  details  of  the  various  descriptions  of  axes,  chisels,  fish-spears, 
harpoons,  fish-hooks,  plummets,  hammer-atones,  whetstones,  etc.,  etc., 
we  cannot  enter ;  but  must  refer  those  of  our  readers  who  are  speci- 
ally interested  in  these  objects  to  the  work  itself.  Nilason  espressea 
his  dissent  from  the  proposed  division  of  the  atone  age  into  a  palaeo- 
hthic  and  a  neolithic  period,  the  first  characterised  by  the  rough,  un- 
ground  implements  of  the  drift  type,  and  the  latter  by  ground  imple- 
ments. His  reasons  for  doing  so  are,  that  polished,  unpolished,  and 
rou^y  hewn  stones  are  constantly  found  together.  An  extension 
of  this  reasoning  would,  however,  abolish  the  grand  divisions  of  stone, 
bronze,  and  iron  ages  themselves,  as  stone  objects  are  frequently 
fomid  with  bronze,  and  bronze  with  iron.  It  is  not  reasonable  to 
Bappose  that  the  adoption  of  a  newly-introduced  material  or  mode 
of  working  implements  would  cause  that  previously  used  to  be 
immediately  abandoned.  The  two  would  necessarily  coexist  for 
a  conBiderable  period.  In  deciding  as  to  the  evidence  of  a  pahoo- 
lithic  age,  there  is  of  course  a  special  source  of  error  in  the  fact 
that  every  flint  implement  would  be  roughly  hewn  before  being 
gn>und,  and  that  a  mere  uofiniahed  article  might  thus  be  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  a  more  primitive  type.  The  weapons  of  so-called 
palsohthic  type,  that  is  to  say  of  the  rude  forms  such  as  characterise 
the  axes  &om  the  drift  gravels,  are  not  illustrated  in  the  work  under 
iwiew,  and  in  fact  do  not  occur  in  the  northern  museums.  The 
editor  in  his  preface  goes  so  far  as  to  infer  from  the  absence  of  im- 
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plements  of  the  most  ancient  or  palteolttbio  types  from  the  Soandi- 
navian  muBeums,  that  man  did  not  appear  in  Scandinavia  until  the 
neolithic  period.  When  ve  remember,  however,  that  the  apeoimens 
in  the  miueums  are  chiefly  derived  from  grave-billB  and  turf-moore, 
and  that  the  attention  of  the  Danidt  and  Swedish  anttquftriea  haa 
probably  been  but  little  directed  to  the  diluvial  depoaite  where  the 
palieolithtc  form  of  implement  may  most  probably  be  found,  we  think 
it  quite  prematore  to  lay  down  any  such  oonclusion  as  that  arrived 
at  by  Sir  John  Lubbock.  Moreover,  Professor  Nilason  himself  aays, 
in  the  preface  to  the  English  edition,  "  I  will,  however,  not  deny 
that  aucb  articles  of  flint  [i.e.,  rough -hewn]  which  by  some  antiqua- 
ries are  called  eotut-findt,  and  which  are  alao  to  be  seen  with  us  in 
several  places  in  Scania,  on  the  coast  of  the  Baltic,  aro  older  tban 
those  lying  in  the  tumuli."  In  the  preface  to  the  2nd  (Sweduh) 
edition,  of  which  the  English  preface  is  an  adaptation,  Nilsson  adds, 
"  Theae  probably  belong  to  a  diftrent  people  from  that  which  built 
the  gallery-tombs  and  cromlechs." 

Even  allowing  that  no  implement  of  the  true  drift  typen  have  been 
found  in  the  north,  the  facta,  mentioned  by  Nilsson  in  this  present 
edition  of  his  work,  as  to  the  objects  of  flint  found  along  the  coast 
of  the  Baltic,  in  peat-bogs  underneath  the  ridge  of  gravel  and  stones, 
called  the  Jiira-wall,  would  lead  one  to  doubt  whether  there  is  not 
Buflicient  evidence  in  Sweden  of  a  palteolithic  period  as  defined  by 
Bir  John  Lubbock  in  his  able  address  to  the  Archeeolc^cal  Institute. 
Some  more  precise  information  as  to  the  occurrence  of  the  bones  of 
the  cave-bear  under  the  JarB^wall,  and  their  relation  to  the  imple- 
ments found  in  the  same  peatbc^  would,  however,  be  very  desirable. 

It  is  to  the  osseous  remains  of  the  peoples  themselves  that  we 
miist  look  for  the  only  Batisfactoiy  evidence  as  to  the  race  or  races  to 
which  the  prehistoric  inhabitants  of  Scandinavia  belonged.  We 
therefore  turn  with  special  interest  to  that  chapter  of  the  woryoeforo 
us  which  contains  a  description  of  the  cranial  form  of  the  modem 
Swedes,  and  a  comparison  between  it  and  the  form  of  the  skulls 
found  in  ancient  tombs  and  turf-moors.  This  part  of  the  work  lias 
undergone  fonsiderable  changea  in  the  varioua  editions  ;  and  althougfa 
the  subject  is  not  treated,  even  in  the  latest  edition,  in  the  elaborate 
and  systematic  manner  to  which  the  works  of  recent  croniologists 
have  accustomed  us,  much  interesting  and  valuable  information  is 
afforded. 

When  the  original  Skttch  of  a  History  of  Hunting  and  Fi»hinff  in 
Scandinavia  appeared,  not  a  single  skull  from  a  tumulus  had  been 
preserved,  as  far  as  Nilsson  knew.  A  cranium  had,  however,  been 
found   twelve   or  fourteen  years  before,  buried  three   or  (bur    ella 
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deep,  vith  stone  implements,  in  an  old  turf-moor  in  Soania.  Nik- 
son  had  been  led  to  suppose  from  resemblances  in  the  implements, 
from  the  form  of  the  chambered  tumidir  the  mode  of  burial,  and 
various  other  oonBiderations,  that  the  earlj  inhabitants  of  SoanditiaTia 
were  Greenlanders ;  and  he  thought  that  such  supposition  was  con- 
firmed by  the  resemblauce  which  he  found  to  exist  between  the  skull 
from  Scanifi  and  those  of  another  hyperborean  people,  the  Lappa. 
Hia  general  conclusion  ^m  all  the  evidence,  arctueological  and  cranio- 
logical,  known  to  him  in  1836,  therefore,  was :  "  One  can,  after  all  this, 
hardly  doubt  that  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  coast  of  Sweden 
were  the  same  people,  with  the  same  customs,  mode  of  life  and  reli- 
gious lisages  aa  the  Greeiiiandert,  and  occupied  the  same  grade  of 
civilisation  as  they." 

Betweeu  the  date  of  the  publication  of  the  Sketch  and  that  of 
the  Primitive  Inhabitant*  of  Scandinavia,  Anders  Retzius  had,  how- 
ever, published  his  celebrated  paper,  "Om  Nordboarues  Cranier" 
(ou  the  crania  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  North),  in  which  he  showed 
that  the  cranial  forms  of  the  Lapps  and  GreenlanderB  are  entirely 
different,  the  former  belonging  to  his  class  Brachycephali  orthog-nathi, 
and  the  latter  to  the  J)olirhocephali  prognathi.  Accordingly,  in 
that  part  of  the  first  edition  [1838-43]  of  the  Primitive  Inhabitautt 
which  treats  of  the  crania,  nothing  is  said  about  the  Greenlanders ; 
the  conclusion  arrived  at  is — "  There  is  therefore  every  reason  to 
assume  that  the  Lapp  people  is  the  lost  remains  in  our  North  of  the 
race  which  built  these  chambered  tumuli,  and  fashioned  and  used 
the  objects  of  stone,  bone,  etc.  found  in  them." 

Od  what  evidence,  then,  it  wiU  be  asked,  rested  this  supposed 
identity  of  the  builders  of  the  chambered  tumuli  with  the  Lapp 
people  I  Professor  Nilsson  had  mode  himself  familiar  with  the  pre- 
valent form  of  skull  amongst  the  existing  Swedes,  and  he  had  oppor- 
tunities of  examining  various  crania  discovered  with  objects  of  stone  in 
ancient  chambers.  He  found,  on  comparing  these  latter  with  the  former, 
that  they  showed  essential  differences  from  the  Gothic  stock  which  now 
inhabits  Sweden.  On  the  other  hand,  he  found  that  the  ancient  crania 
corresponded  remarkably  with  those  of  the  Lapps.  iVfter  comparing  the 
well-known  skulls  from  Moen,  described  by  Erchricht,  with  Lapp 
skiiDs,  he  concludes  : — "A  more  decisive  proof  of  the  ethnic  relationship 
of  the  prin-iitive  inhabitants  to  the  Lapps  could  not,  it  appears  to  me, 
be  demanded  or  hardly  even  produced."  At  this  time,  however. 
Professor  Nilason,  as  he  himself  confesses  (p.  185,  Swedish  edition 
of  1866),  had  not  seen  a  single  skull  from  a  chambered  tumulus  in 
Sweden.  The  bold  hypothesis  of  the  identity  of  the  builders  of  the 
Scandinavian  gallery -graves  with  the  Lapps  was  based  entirely  upon 
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skulk  diBcovered  in  Denmark  ;  and  vhen  the  first  coUeotion  of  akuUs 
from  Swedish  gallery-graves  waa  brought  together  in  1863  by  Baron 
von  Diiben,  from  Look-GSrden  ta  West  Gothland,  the  crania  vere 
fomid  to  have  not  the  slightest  resemblance  to  Lapp  skulls.  On  the 
contrary,  they  resembled  those  of  the  modern  Swedes,  except  b  the 
siEO  of  the  superciliary  ridges  and  the  proportions  of  the  &ce.  This 
discovery  of  Professor  Duben's  has  caused  a  considerable  modification 
of  the  views  expressed  in  the  second  edition  of  Nilason's  work.  In  that 
edition  the  discovery  was  only  noticed  in  an  appendix,  in  accordoDce 
with  the  plan  for  showing  the  progress  of  arobaio  anthropology  in 
Sweden  between  the  yeara  1843  and  1863. 

In  the  third  edition,  that  portion  of  the  chapter  now  under  notice, 
which  described  a  certain  long-headed  form  of  skull,  found  associated 
with  bronze  weapons,  and  which  Nilsson  waa  formerly  lod  to  regard  as 
Celtic,  t.  e.,  appertaining  to  the  stune  race  as  the  Highland  Scotch,  is 
omitted,  in  accordance  with  the  view's  now  adopted  by  Professor  Nils- 
son  of  the  introduction  of  bronze  into  Scandinavia  by  a  Phisnician 
people. 

Altogether,  the  problems  presented  by  Scandinavian  craniolosy 
seem  to  be  sufficiently  complicated,  and  the  new  edition  of  Professor 
Nilsson's  book  can  hardly  bo  said  to  clear  the  matter  up  much.  We  look 
forward,  therefore,  with  great  interest  to  the  paper  on  this  subject,  on 
which  we  imderstand  that  Baron  von  Diiben,  the  successor  of  Retzius 
in  the  chair  of  anatomy  at  Stockholm,  is  engaged.  We  trust  that  Uie 
learned  professor  will  give  measurements  of  the  long  bones  obttuned 
by  him  from  the  West  Gothland  tombs,  as  they  will  be  of  veiy  essen- 
tial service  in  determining  the  relations  of  the  ancient  dolichooepfaali 
of  Sweden  to  those  of  other  countries  of  Western  Europe. 

As  we  have  shown  that  Prof  Nilsson's  views  as  to  the  race  to  which 
the  early  inhabitants  of  Scandinavia  belonged  have  undergone  con> 
siderable  modifications,  we  think  it  only  right  to  give  in  extetuo  his 
latest  opinion  on  this  subject  He  says,  at  pp.  114  and  115  of  the 
English  edition — 

"  With  the  exception  of  the  Laplanders,  who  Iielong  to  the  short- 
headed  people  {gente»  brachyetphala:),  all  the  inliabitants  of  Scandi- 
navia have,  from  time  immemorial  until  the  present  day,  belonged  to 
the  class  dolichocephidcB.  These  have,  ever  since  pagan  times,  chiefly 
consisted  of  Swedes  (Svear)  and  Goths  (Giiter),  of  which  the  latter  are  by 
far  the  oldest  inhabitaots  of  the  country,  and  their  arrival  here  dates  Rur 
anterior  to  the  commencement  of  history,  when  they  were  spread  over 
the  southern  and  western  districts  of  the  country.  The  Swedioi  i 
colonists  have  immigrated  at  a  much  later  period,  and  were  at  first 
settled  in  the  country  surrounding  the  Molar  Lake,  whence  they  havt? 
gradually  spread  themselves  over  the  rest  of  the  country. 
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"  In  dialect,  as  weU  as  in  idioeynorasy,  the  differeiice  between  the 
tTo  ta  Btill  very  noticeable  ;  but  I  must  oonTeBs  that,  with  respect  to 
the  shape  of  the  ekiillB,  they  do  not  appear  to  me  to  offer  any  distinct 
features  by  which  they  can  bo  certainly  distin^shed  from  one  another." 

We  venture,  however,  to  think  that  there  is  some  evidence  of  two 
distinct  haad-forms  amongst  the  modem  Swedes  in  the  discrepancies 
vbich  exist  between  the  breadth  indices  of  Swedish  skulls  as  given  by 
various  writers.  The  results  obtained  by  Ecker  from  skulls  derived 
chiefly  from  the  province  of  Upland,  differ  most  from  those  of  other  ob- 
servers. The  breadth-index  as  given  by  him  is  71'fi  only,  whereas  the 
measurements  of  Davis  and  Thumam  indicate  a  breadth-index  of  78 ; 
thcwa  of  Beddoe  78-3 ;  of  Retmus  and  Pruner-Bey  77 ;  and  of  Welcker 
lS-2.  There  seemB  to  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  the  ordinary  Swedish 
^ull  belongs  to  His  and  Riitimeyer's  Sion  form.  This  is  confirmed  by 
the  widest  induction  we  are  acquainted  with  on  the  subject,  viz.,  that  de- 
rived hy  Professor  von  Diiben  from  fifty  normal  Swedish  skulls.  The 
average  breadth-indei  of  these  fifty  skulls  was  76*1  (see  page  37  of 
Von  Diibea's  paper,  "Kranier  met  tidig  fdrbening  af  pilsbmen").  Pro- 
fessor His  himself  mentions,  in  the  Arehiv  /iir  AtitAropologie,  No.  1, 
p.  74,  that  a  Swedish  skull,  presented  to  the  Basle  collection  by 
Betaus,  belongs  to  the  Sion  form.  He  also  states  that  Baron  von 
Diiben  acknowledged  to  him  that  the  Hohberg  form  occurs  in  Sweden. 
May  we  not,  therefore,  suppose  that  the  modem  Swedish  Sion  and 
Hohberg  forma  are  those  of  the  Suevi  and  Gothit  It  is  to  be  re- 
marked, however,  that,  as  far  as  wo  know,  sufficient  evidence  has  not 
yet  been  obtunod  to  decide  which  of  the  two  forms  is  that  of  the 
Suevi,  and  which  that  of  the  Gothi.  A  skull  described  and  figured 
by  Nilsaou  in  the  English  edition  of  his  book  appears  to  belong  to  the 
Hohberg  form,  and  Nilsson  says  that  heads  similar  in  shape  to  this 
skull  are  occasionally  met  with  even  in  persons  now  living  (p.  117). 
The  skull  referred  to  was  found  in  an  undisturbed  shell-bed  at 
StSngenas  in  the  parish  of  Bro.  Everything  seemed  to  indicate  that 
the  owner  had  perished  by  some  accident,  and  that  part  of  the  shell- 
bed  was  afterwards  formed  over  him.  This  bed  is  now  at  least  one 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  We  cannot  here  follow  further 
the  intricacies  of  Scandmavian  craniology ;  but  we  may  just  state  that 
there  seems  to  us  to  be  evidence  in  the  ancient  tombs  and  deposits  of 
the  North  of  no  less  than  five  cranial  forms — two  brachycephalous, 
probably  those  of  the  Lapps  and  the  Finns ;  and  three  dolichoceph^ous, 
which  may  be  those  of  the  Swedes  proper,  the  Goths,  and  a  Celtic*  [or 
poswbly  Semitic]  people  respectively. 

*  Th«  skiilla  here  alladed  to  are  there  foaad  with  bronse  ol^jeeU,  in  the 
IiUnd  of  DaUnd,  and  elBewhere. 
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We  h&ve  lingered  bo  long  over  the  first  two  parts  of  Frofemor 
Nilsson'a  book  that  we  shall  be  able  to  do  but  scant  Justice  to  the 
parts  Btill  unnoticed,  namely,  those  on  the  forms  of  the  chambered 
tumuli,  and  on  the  evidence  derivable  from  the  national  sagas  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  ancient  inhnbitants  of  Sweden. 

The  comparison  instituted  by  Nilsaon  between  the  grave-hills  of 
the  stone  period  and  the  winter  huts  of  the  existing  Esquimaux, 
haa  been  already  alluded  to  in  the  notice  of  the  Hitiory  of  FiJUtig 
and  Hunting  in  Scandinavia.  This  comparison  ia  still  more  carefully 
worked  out  in  the  various  editions  of  the  more  recent  work,  and  the 
subject  is  discussed  in  all  its  bearings.  The  narrow  side  gallery, 
running  south  or  east,  so  characteristic  of  the  ancient  chambered 
tombs  and  dwellings  in  countries  widely  separated,  is  ingeniooBly 
accounted  for  by  supposing  it  to  be  the  homologue  of  the  long  paasaga 
to  the  mountain  cave,  duubtleea  the  earliest  dwelling  of  man.  Just 
as  the  caves  themselves  were  of  varying  form,  whilst  the  passages  to 
them  were  uniformly  narrow,  so  are  the  chambers  of  the  tumuli  of 
the  most  different  shapes,  whilst  the  gallery  or  passage  to  them  cor- 
responds more  or  leas  in  all.  The  confused  manner  in  which  human 
bones  are  mixed  together  in  the  stone  chambers  haa  led  some  ob- 
serrera  to  suppose  that  it  was  not  the  custom  to  place  oorpses  in 
these  depositories,  and  that  in  fact  they  were  simply  used  as  bone- 
houses.  Nilsaon  endeavours  to  disprove  this  view  on  the  ground — 
(1.)  that  it  ia  not  probable  that  implementa  and  ornaments  would  be 
deposited  with  mere  bones ;  and  (2.)  that  the  appeanuices  may  be 
equally  well  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  when  the  chamber  b^an 
to  get  filled  the  skeletons  were  flattened  down  and  a  new  floor  formed 
for  fresh  bodies. 

The  space  left  to  ua  will  not  admit  of  our  giving  more  than  a 
passing  reference  to  the  very  interesting  and  ingenious  chapter  in  which 
Professor  Nilssoo  attempts  to  show  that  the  dwarfs  and  pigmies  of  the 
Sagas  were  but  the  ancestors  of  the  Laplanders  of  the  present  day,  and 
that  the  Jotnar  or  gianta  of  the  same  histories  were  not  imaginaiy  beings, 
but  a  tall  race  of  human  beings  who  worshipped  the  god  Thor ;  .that 
ia  to  say,  that  they  were  the  ancient  Goths,  or  possibly  a  Finnidi 
race,  looked  at  from  a  Lapp  or  dwarf  point  of  view.  It  is  worth 
mentioning  that  there  is  evidence  in  the  Sagas  that  the  I^ppa,  even 
after  they  were  driven  from  the  southern  and  richest  parts  of  Sweden, 
were  held  in  greater  respect  than  now,  and  that  their  daughters 
were  occasionally  married  to  men  of  the  Gothic  race.  There  are  also 
many  passages  in  the  Sagas  indicating  that  intermarriages  took  place 
at  a  very  early  period  between  the  incoming  Asar  or  Swedes  and  the 
Jotnar  or  Goths. 
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Altogether  the  English  editioa  of  ProfeSBOr  Nilsson'a  book  fomu 
a  very  valuable  addition  to  our  anthropological  literature.  We  could 
have  wished,  however,  that  the  work  of  editing  had  been  thoroughly 
performed,  instead  of  beiog  limited  to  a  dozen  unimportant  notea,  a 
pre&ce  of  a  couple  of  pages,  and  an  address  nearly  two  years  old, 
printed  by  way  of  introduction.  It  is  true  that  the  English  edition 
is  an  improvement  apon  the  Swedish  as  r^arda  facility  of  reference ; 
but  much  more  might  have  been  done  In  this  direction.  The  editor 
apologisea  for  the  slightly  foreign  aspect  of  the  F-ngliah,  and  rightly 
remarks  that  in  a  sdentifio  work  accuracy  is  of  more  importance  than 
style.  In  80  far  as  we  have  examined  the  translation  it  does  not  seem 
to  follow  the  original  so  closely  as  could  be  wished ;  the  foreign  aspect 
referrvd  to  by  Sir  John  Lubbock  seems  to  be  the  result  of  an  imperfect 
acquaintance  with  the  English  language  rather  than  of  a  desire  to  repro- 
duce the  eiact  language  of  the  author.  The  lithographs  which  illuS' 
tr&te  the  work,  though  executed  in  Sweden,  are  not  so  carefully  drawn 
aa  those'  of  the  Swedish  edition  of  1S66. 
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The  Commit  iTUemoHonal  d'Anlhropotoffie  €t  SArehiologu  prl&itlo- 
riqttet  will  be  held  at  Norwich,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  Bart.,  F.R.S.,  on  Thursday,  the  20th  of  August  next. 
That  the  members  of  the  Congress  will  be  received  here  with  all 
the  bononrs  which  such  men  of  European  fame  richly  merit ;  that 
English  men  of  science,  unmindful  of  petty  considerations  or  meaner 
jealousies,  will  welcome  them  to  our  shores  with  all  the  open-handed 
generosity  for  which,  we  may  say,  this  country  has  at  least  some 
fame ;  and  that  a  peculiarly  interesting  meeting  is  before  us,  are 
simple  truisms  requiring  no  discussion,  no  dilatation  in  this  place. 
But,  having  been  frequently  asked  questions  respecting  this  Congress, 
its  members,  their  aims,  objects,  etc.,  we  have  thought  it  to  be  our 
duty  to  give  a  short  account  of  its  origin,  and  what  it  has  already 

At  a  meeting  of  the  "  Italian  Society  of  Natural  Sciences,"  held  at 
Specxia  in  September  186S,  M.  Gabriel  de  Uortillet,  in  an  eloquent 
address  to  the  members,  gave  them  a  summary  but  oomprehennve 
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view  of  the  then  actual  Btata  of  prehistoric  knowledge.  He  insisted 
upon  the  very  great  importance  of  auch  studies,  and  showed  how  the 
meeting  could  give  them  a  decidedly  progressive  impulse,  by  at  once 
forming  an  International  Congress,  devoted  to  their  special  promotion 
and  advancement.  At  the  end  of  his  speech  a  proposition  was  made 
from  the  chair,  that  an  International  Prehistoric  Congress  should  be 
immediately  founded,  and  the  Buggestion  was  received  with  unanimous 
shouts  of  applause,  and  voted  by  acclamation. 

We  may  be  eicused  for  saying  a  word  or  two  of  M.  de  Mortillet,  en 
peutant,  in  this  place,  as  his  peculiar  character  and  history  may  be  un- 
known to  many  of  our  readers.  Ho  was  one  of  the  moat  eminent 
Italian  geologists  of  his  day,  and  was  early  struck  by  the  now  well- 
known  discoveries  of  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes,  in  the  alluvial  at  Abbe- 
ville, the  lacustrine  constructions  in  the  Swiss  and  Italian  lakes,  the 
terraniarea  of  Italy,  the  kjokkenmoddings  of  Denmark,  the  caves  and 
grottos  of  France  and  Belgium,  and  the  flint  workshops  of  Grand- 
Preesigny.  Clearly  seeing  and  duly  appreciating  the  vast  limits  of 
the  new  horizon  thus  opened  to  his  view,  he  resolved  that  for  the 
future  he  would  solely  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  preluBtoric 
man.  He  accordingly  went  to  Paris,  where  he  founded  a  monthly 
periodical  in  September  1864,  entitled  Matiriaux  pmtr  V Hutinre  poti- 
live  et  philotophique  de  F  Homme*  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  this  ex- 
cellent and  cheap  periodical  is  far  too  little  known  in  England.  Its 
principal  object  seems  to  be  the  giving  of  full  and  minute  reports  of 
the  almost  daily  discoveries  of  prehistoric  remains,  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  It  is  truly  a  journal  dedicated  to  the  advancement  of  A  niAropo- 
logie  et  Archiologie  prehiitoriques.  It  occasionally  devotes  a  few  pages 
to  Darwinism  and  spontanoous  generation,  Iwth  of  which  subjects  are 
considered  of  much  more  importance  in  France  than  they  are  on  our 
side  of  the  Channel,  and  to  use  an  Americanism,  it  puts  its  foot  down 
emphatically  upon  all  shams.  It  would  have  suddenly  put  a  stop  to  the 
career  of  Flint  Jack  if  he,  or  any  one  like  him,  had  appeared  in  France. 
And  when  a  Frenchman,  who  shall  be  nameless  here,  diteovered,  in  a  cave 
in  Poitou,  images  of  Indian  idols  and  letters  of  the  Sanskrit  alphabet 
engraved  on  honea,  proving  that  just  13,901  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  an  Eastern  tribe  had  migrated  to  France  ;  we  may  well  imagine 
the  setting  down  that  the  toi-ditant  ducoverer  got  for  his  pains  from 
M.  de  Mortillet 

But,  to  return  to  the  meeting  at  Spezzia,  where  the  Congreaa  was 

•  Parii :  86,  Bus  de  Taoginml.  M.  de  Hortillet  is  author  of  rnanj  other 
worki,  of  wbioh  tbo  bMt  knoira  are  Lt  Signa  de  la  CroiM  avant  CJkrittiaaitau; 
and  Origint  dt  la  Navigation  tl  d»la  Ptthe. 

D,.-.^„  Google 
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founded,  the  two  following  rcBolutiona  were  immediately  adopted. 
Pint,  that  the  Congress  should  not  be  held  twice  aucoessively  in  the 
same  countt^  ;  and  seoondly,  that  the  meeting  for  the  following  year 
(1866)  be  held  at  Neufohatel,  in  Switzerland,  under  the  preaidenoy  of 
Professor  E.  Desor.*  The  Congress  accordingly  held  their  first  meet- 
ina^  at  Neufchatel,  where  they  had  a  most  cordial  and  briUiant  reception, 
thojiu*  connected  therewith  lasting  for  three  entire  days.  There  were 
collations,  toiria  and  fire-works ;  wine  of  honour  waa  pledged  in 
bumpers,  by  the  lurid  glare  of  Bengal  lights,  in  the  artificial  but 
gloomy  carems  constructed  to  supply  the  town  with  water.  Picnics 
were  held  under  the  gigantic  boulders  in  the  adjoining  but  umbrageous 
woods  by  a  society  of  young  men.  Picturesque  eicundons  were  mads 
amidst  die  surrounding  mountains,  enlivened  and  embellished  by  the 
presence  of  beautiful  young  ladies;  so  that  the  recollections  of  the  hospi- 
talities of  the  Neufchatel  people  remained  for  ever  impressed  on  the 
breaats  of  the  gavantt. 

The  sittings  were  held  on  the  23rd  of  August,  in  the  hall  of  the 
gymnaaium,  and  among  those  present  were  French,  Germane,  Ameri- 
cans, and  Bel|i^ns,  but  only  one  Englishman.  Professor  Desor  pre- 
sided, MM.  Bertrand  and  Nicolet  were  chosen  as  vice-presidents,  and 
M.  G.  de  Morttllet  was  elected  secretary.  The  meeting  waa  opened 
by  M.  Desor,  vho,  atler  a  long  and  efiective  speech,  declared  that  the 
first  session  of  the  Congress  had  commenced.  He  was  foUoved  by  M. 
Carl  Vogt,+  Professor  of  Geology  in  the  University  of  Geneva,  who  made 
a  communication  on  a  human  skull  of  the  age  of  stone,  found  at  Greng,  in 
the  lake  of  Moiat.  Then  M.  Dtipont|  gave  a  most  interesting  aocoimt  of 
the  human  remains  found  in  the  caves  of  Belgium,  saying  that  he  had 
explored  no  less  than  twenty-four  caverns  near  Diuant  on  the  banks 
of  a  river  called  the  Lesse,  which  is  an  affluent  of  the  Meuse.  We 
wotild  like  to  give  a  retatai  of  those  most  interesting  and  instructive 

•  Anthor  of  many  anthropological  works;  bnt  beet  known  by  Let  Con- 
(fmeCunu  laeuitrti  du  Lac  de  lle\^fcMittl,  ctimprenant  Ut  Agti  A»  la  Pi«rr«,  du 
Brcnan,  rt  dii  Ftr,  NeufchiteL  It  has  now  reached  a  foorth,  we  believe  a 
fifth,  edicion. 

-f-  ProfeKBor  Vo^  is  a  voluminoiis  writer,  but  bast  known  in  England  by 
Mb  VorletMngen  itber  den  Merathtn,  tnn«  Sttllnng  in  der  Bct^fffng  und  in  d«r 
Oeiehichle  der  Srit ;  thi«  work  having  been  edited  for  the  Anthiopologioal 
Society,  b;  Dr.  Jamea  Hunt,  their  Pi'ssident. 

2  Beaidae  being  the  author  of  numerous  cantribntians  to  scientifio  jonr- 
nalfl,  the  name  of  U.  E.  Dupont  will  ever  be  indmolubly  connected  with  hia 
discoveries  mode  on  the  banke  oF  the  Lewe.  See  a  report  delivered  to  the 
Anthropological  Society  on  "The  Bone  Caves  of  Belgium,"  by  Chailea  C. 
Blake,  I^.,  in  The  loumal  of  tht  Anthropoloyieal  Society,  vol.  V,  p.  10.  Also, 

a  letter  from  H.  Dupont  in  the  same  volume  of  the  Jowmal,  p.  clxxvii. 
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qieeohes ;  but,  like  the  imp  of  the  old  enohantera,  our  pea  is  confined 
within  &  magio  circle  by  the  rigid  exigencies  of  spaoe,  and  we  dare  not 
to  cross  it.  However,  aa  our  object  ie  merely  to  afford  to  the  reader  a 
notion  of  the  scientific  qualities  of  the  Congress,  a  notice  of  some  of 
die  addreases  delivered  by  the  memberB  will  be  quite  sufficient  for 
our  purpose.  I  may  just  add,  however,  that  M.  Frederio  Troyon* 
spoke  sympathiungly  of  the  lamented  death  of  our  late  colleague, 
Mr.  Christy,  little  thinking  that  before  the  snows  of  November 
whitened  the  Swiss  mountains  he  too  would  be  an  inmate  of  the 
narrow  and  silent  tomb. 

At  the  dose  of  the  Congress  it  was  decided  that  the  membera  should 
hold  their  second  meeting  at  Paris,  in  August  1867,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  M.  Edouard  I^rtet,  and  the  following  gentlemen  were  (dioeen 
as  a  oommit(«e  of  organisation  r — 

M.  Le  Vioomte  d' Archaic,  Member  of  the  Institute ;  M.  A.  Bertrand, 
Director  of  the  Museum  of  St,  Germajns ;  Dr.  P.  Broca,  General 
Secretary  of  the  Anthropological  Society  of  Paris ;  M.  £.  CoHomb, 
Member  of  the  Oeol<^cBl  Society  ;  M.  Deenoyera,  Member  of  the  In- 
stitute; M.  de  Longperlor,  Member  of  the  Institute  and  Director  of 
the  Antiquities  in  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre ;  M.  de  Mortillet,  editor 
of  Materiavx  pour  VHittoire  de  V Homme  ;  M.  Penguilly-rHarridon, 
Director  of  the  Mueeum  of  Artillety  at  Paris ;  M.  PrunerBey,  for- 
merly President  of  the  Anthropological  Society  of  Paris ;  M.  de 
Quatre&ges,  Member  <^  the  Institute,  Professor  of  Anthropology  at 
the  Museum  of  Natural  Uistoiy ;  M.  de  Sauloy,  Member  of  the  loBti- 
tute ;  M.  de  Refiy,  Officer  of  Ordnance  to  the  Emperor ;  M.  le  Mar- 
quis de  Vibraye,  Member  of  the  Institute. 

The  members  of  the  committee  of  organisation,  or  in  fact,  manage- 
ment, were  empowered  to  elect  such  foreign  tavantt  as  would  be  most 
likely  to  be  approved  by  the  Congress.  These  were  to  take  the  title 
of  corresponding  members  of  the  committee,  and  a  large  number  of  the 
leading  sci^itific  men  of  all  countries  were  thus  elected.  And  as  the 
time  drew  near  for  the  meeting  of  the  Congress,  the  1 7th  of  August, 
the  following  most  interesting  questions  were  inserted  by  the  com- 
mittee, in  the  programme  of  their  proceedings,  as  proposed  for  open 
discufision : — 

1.  Under  what  geological  conditions,  and  amidst  which  fauna  or 
Jlora,  have,  in  the  different  parts  of  the  globe,  the  most  ancient  traces 
of  the  existence  of  man  been  met  with  }  And  what  are  the  changes 
which  might  since  that  period  have  taken  place  in  the  distributions  of 
lands  and  seas  T 

•  Aathor,  among  many  other  works,  of  Eabilattent  Lociutru.  A  second 
edition  appealed  immediatel;  after  the  gifted  author's  death. 
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2.  Was  babitatioii  in  care*  univenal  1  Ib  it  merely  the  &ct  of  one 
and  the  same  race,  and  does  it  relate  to  one  and  the  same  period  1  If 
the  contraij  be  the  case,  how  can  the  cave  inhabitants  be  classed  and  * 
■ubdivided,  and  wfaat  are  the  essential  characters  of  each  subdiViiuon  1 

3.  Are  all  the  megaLthic  monumenta  the  vork  of  one  people,  who  have 
Buoce«sivel7  inhabited  different  countries)  If  this  be  the  case,  in 
whet  direction  has  been  the  march  of  this  population}  What  have 
been  their  BucceaaiTe  progresses  in  arts  and  industi;  t  And  what  are 
the  relations  between  these  people  and  the  dweilers  in  the  lacustrine 
habitations,  of  which  the  industry  is  analogous  1 

4.  The  appearance  of  bronze  among  the  early  nations  of  the  Weet ; 
is  it  the  progress  of  a  native  industry,  the  result  of  a  violent  conquest, 
or  of  new  commercial  relations  t 

5.  What,  in  the  different  countries  of  £urope,  are  the  leading  chanM^- 
ters  of  the  first  period  of  iron;  and  is  thiaepoch  anterior  to  historic  timesi 

6.  What  notions  have  been  acquired  concerning  the  anatomical  cha- 
ractera  of  man  in  prehistoric  times,  from  the  most  remote  period  to 
the  appesrance  of  iron  !  And  can,  especially  in  Western  Europe,  the 
succession  of  races  be  proved,  and  can  these  races  be  characterised  1 

The  subscription  was  just  ten  francs,  for  which  sum  each  subscriber 
was  to  receive  a  arnipU  rtndvs  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress. 
The  number  of  subscribers  amounted  to  373  ;  M.  Duruy,  Ministo'  of 
Pnblic  Instruction,  taking  no  less  than  ten  subscriptions,  while  a  U. 
Hovelaoque  took  two.  Added  to  which  was  a  generous  present  of  a 
il.  DoifuBS'Auaset,  who  liberally  gave  the  sum  uf  one  thousand  francs 
to  the  Congress.  From  an  analysis  of  the  subscribers,  we  learn  that 
there  were  among  them  seven  ladies,  six  learned  societies,  two 
masenms,  and  one  school.  Of  the  129  corresponding  members, 
chosen  by  the  Committee  of  Organisation,  there  were  just  47,  almost 
one-third  of  them,  who  subscribed.  The  Congress  was  eminently  an 
international  one.  Italy,  where  it  was  first  founded,  furnished  33  sub- 
scribers. Switzerland,  where  the  first  session  was  held,  supplied  13. 
The  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembourg  afforded  the  same  number.  Great 
Britain  gave  18;  the  United  States,  9;  Belgium,  7;  Prussia,  7; 
Spain,  5 ;  Sweden,  4 ;  Austria,  4 ;  Denmark,  3 ;  Russia,  3 ;  Hun- 
gary, 3  ;  Portugal,  2  ;  Saxony,  2  ;  Wurtemberg,  2  ;  Baden,  2  ;  Ba- 
varia, 2 ;  Egypt,  2  ;  Holland,  1  ;  Wallachia,  1  ;  Turkey,  1 ;  Canary 
Islaads,  1  ;  Brazil,  I ;  Republic  of  the  Equator,  1. 

The  second  session  of  the  Congress  was  opened  at  Paris  ;  the  meet- 
ings were  held  in  the  grand  amphitheatre  of  the  School  of  Medicine  ; 
and  M.  Longperier,  in  the  absence  of  M.  Lartet,  the  President,  who 
was  unfortunately  unwell,  opened  the  proceedings  with  a  speech  full 
of  spirit  and  eloquence.    An  dection  was  then  made  of  office-bearers 
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of  the  Congreas  for  the  Bbssion,  and  Mr,  A,  W.  Frauks,  now  of  the 
British  Uuseum,  but  lat«  Director  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries ;  M. 
LoDgperier,  Direotor  of  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre  ;  M.  Nilason,  the 
celebr&ted  Swedish  Anthropologist ;  M.  De  Quatrefages,  Profeaaor  of 
Anthropolc^ ;  E.  G.  Squier,  the  celebrated  Americaa  AnthropoI(^:iBt ; 
C.  Vogt,  Prc^eBsor  of  Geology  in  the  University  of  Geneva ;  and  J.  J. 
Worsaae  of  Denmark,  well-known  in  England  by  the  many  traoBlationB 
of  his  works ;  all  these  were  elected  Vioe-Presidents.  M.  G.  de  M<h-- 
tillet  was  again  chosen  aa  Seoretary-GeneraL 

On  the  ISth  of  August  the  merabers,  itt  the  mnrDing,  vinted  the 
great  Industrial  Exposition,  where  M.  Longperier  asusted  them  in 
their  investigations  of  the  ancient  stone  and  bronze  implements  of 
France;  Mr.  Frtmka  performed  the  same  offices  for  the  andent  remains 
of  Great  Britain  ;  and  M.  Woreaae  for  those  of  Denmark.  In  the  after- 
noon, in  one  of  the  Egyptian  Halls,  they  witnessed  the  unrolling  of  a 
mummy  that  had  been  swathed  since  the  foundation  of  Borne,  under 
the  able  direction  of  Dr.  Paul  Broca. 

On  the  morning  of  the  1 9th,  the  Congreas  visited  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History.  M.  Quatrefeges  did  the  honours.  Dr.  Pruner-Bey 
^owed  the  anthropological  galleries,  and  M.  Gaudiy  exhibited  the  rich 
collections  of  palieontology.  The  evening  was  devoted  to  the  first 
question,  proposed  by  the  Committee  of  Organisation,  the  most  ancient 
traces  of  man.  The  subject  was  announced  by  M.  Vogt  in  an  eloquent 
speech,  which  was  received  with  loud  and  prolonged  applause.  He 
reminded  the  Congress  that  in  scientific  researches  the  surest  gua- 
rantee of  victorious  success  was  solely  to  be  found  in  exactitude  of 
observation  ;  the  strictest  truth  in  announcing  the  facts  so  discovered ; 
and  the  most  rigorous  logic  in  drawing  the  conclusions  therefrom. 
The  domain  of  the  anthropologist,  he  said,  is  so  wide  and  extended 
that  we  require  the  aid  of  all  classes  of  men  to  properly  cultivate  it. 
The  geologist  to  tell  us  the  nature  of  the  soils  which  cover  the  ancient 
traces  of  man,  the  successions  of  their  strata,  and  the  physical  infla- 
enoes  under  which  they  were  deposited.  The  zoologist  to  tell  us  the 
nature  of  the  animals  which  accompanied  man  in  his  migrations.  The 
botanist  to  show  us  the  plants  which  nourished  man  in  his  savage  or 
eemisavage  state,  and  those  which  he  successfully  cultivated  during 
the  progressive  phases  of  bis  civilisation.  The  anatomist  to  reoon- 
struct  his  skulls,  the  precious  receptacles  of  man's  oi^ans  of  intelli- 
gence. Thepalieontologist  to  remount  even  to  the  era  of  the  diluvium, 
and  show  us  the  now  extinct  species  of  aniraala  which  man  had  then 
to  encounter  upon  the  earth.  The  mineralogist  to  teach  us  the  origin 
and  nature  of  those  stones  from  which  he  formed  his  fitvt  tools  and 
weapona     The  chemist,  by  hia  analysis  of  the  metals,  to  indioate  to 
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uB  the  minerab  of  wbioh  they  were  composed,  aa  well  as  the  mines 
which  supplied  them.  All  the  natiml  sciences  must  be  our  friends 
and  allien,  and  with  their  cud,  and  the  exact  methods  of  reasoning,  can 
we  only  hope  to  complete  our  researches. 

M.  Dupont  then  led  the  discussion,  and  after  giving  many  geological 
details  of  the  quaternary  formation  in  Belgium,  he  said  that  in  the 
raivirona  of  Dinant  three  fauna  could  be  clearly  recognised,  charac- 
terising three  distinctly  different  epochs  of  time.  The  first  w  earliest 
of  these  /auno,  which  contained  traces  of  the  remains  of  man,  is  com- 
posed of  animals  that  have  long  been  completely  extinct,  as  the  mam- 
moth, the  woolly  rhinoceros,  the  great  cave-bear,  etc.  The  second 
fauna  contains  the  specios  which  have  emigrated  and  those  that  now 
dwell  in  the  coautry.  The  third /a«na  contains  thoee  that  have  been 
destroyed  by  man  and  those  which  now  inhabit  the  country  ;  and  in 
this  \aet  fauna  alone  are  fully  developed  the  epochs  of  polished  stone, 
<^  bronze  and  of  iron. 

An  interesting  discussion  then  took  place  upon  the  use  of  the  word 
e[nigrat«d  being  applied  to  the  lower  animals. 

M.  Pouchet  asked  if  iheae  species,  to  which  the  word  emigrated  were 
applied,  had  not  really  been  destroyed  by  man,  as  the  wolf  had  been 
in  England ;  or  driven  backwards  by  human  influence  as  the  hippo- 
potamus, which  was  once  common  in  the  Delta  of  the  Nile,  was  now 
only  to  be  found  fiir  in  the  interior  of  Africa. 

M.  de  Mortillet  maintained  that  certain  species  of  ftnimalw  had 
notoriously  emigrated  Northwards,  impelled  thereto  by  a  change  of 
climate,  totally  irrespective  of  the  influences  of  man ;  for  they  oould 
not  exist  now  in  the  countries  where  their  remains  were  plentifully 
found.  And  be  adduced  as  an  example  the  rein-deer,  whereof  the 
remains  were  abundantly  found  in  the  caves  of  Belgium  and  France ; 
whereas  the  living  animal  oould  not  now  exist  even  as  far  north  as 
Stockholm  or  St  Petersburg.  Also,  the  chamois  and  the  ibex,  which 
formerly,  as  evidenced  by  their  remains,  existed  in  Perigord,  but  were 
DOW  only  to  be  found  on  the  summits  of  the  Alps  and  Pyreneea 

M.  Nilsson  showed  that  the  rein-deer  which  was  found  in  the  bogs 
of  Sweden  is  not  the  same  species  of  animal  as  that  now  inhabiting  the 
north ;  and  urged  that  the  fossil  rein-deer  might,  then,  enjoy  and 
thrive  in  a  much  warmer  temperature  than  the  present  rein-deer. 

M.  Dupont  repeated  that  the  animals  which  have  emigrated  fh>m 
Bel^um  are  four  in  number,  namely,  the  rein-deer,  the  glutton,  the 
chamois,  and  the  ibex.  Of  the  animab  that  have  disappeared  through 
the  direct  action  of  man,  there  are  three,  namely,  the  stag,  the  beaver, 
and  the  bear. 

M.  Vogt  reminded  the  meeting  that  the  term  emigrated  could  as  well 
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be  applied  to  the  ,^onzAB  to  the /auna  of  a  locality.  The  renuuns  of  the 
plaota  of  the  Alps  and  the  moieea  of  Greenland  are  found  in  the  plaini 
of  France,  where  they  could  not  poHsibly  exist  at  the  preoent  day ;  but 
no  ooe  has  been  so  foolish  aa  to  eay  that  they  fled  thitiier  before  the 
face  of  man ;  their  migration  could  only  have  been  attributed  to  atmo- 
ipheric  changes. 

M.  Quatre&gea  cited  Pallas  to  show  that,  even  in  the  last  oeutoiy, 
the  rein-deer,  assisted  by  great  forests,  found  ita  way  almost  to  the 
shores  of  the  Caspian.  And  with  respect  to  the  differenoee  between 
the  foHul  and  the  actual  rein-deer,  it  may  be  no  other  than  a  aUgbt 
divergence  in  their  respective  breeds. 

M.  Vogt  corroborated  this  last  assertion  by  citii^  the  domestic  rein- 
deer, which  differed  from  the  wild  one  ;  also  the  rein-deer  of  the 
Samoidea,  whicb  differed  from  that  of  the  lAplanders,  just  the  mme 
as  the  fossil  rein-deer  of  France  might  differ  from  the  actual  rcdn-deer 
as  found  in  the  north  at  the  present  day. 

At  this  moment  the  discussion  was  intorrnpted  by  an  important  oom- 
municatioa  from  M.  Bourgeois,  who  had  discovered  at  Saint-Breet  flint 
weapons,  proving  that  man  had  existed  as  fiu:  back  as  the  epoch  geolo- 
gicaUy  described  as  the  upper  Pliocene.  And  that  M.  Delauuy  had 
found  petrified  bones  of  the  halitherinm,  a  herbivorous  cetacean,  now 
represented  by  the  manatee,  in  the  upper  miocene  of  Provence,  evi- 
dently bearing  marks  of  having  been  cut  by  a  sharp  iostrumenL 
Farther  still,  U.  Bouigeois  declared  that  he  had  found  flint  weapons 
in  the  calcareous  freeh-wator  deposits  of  Beaucc  and  the  sanda  of 
Orleans,  fully  proving  that  man  was  in  existence  in  the  middle  of  the 
tertiary  epocL  As  the  remains  of  man,  or  his  works,  had  not  b«en 
previously  discovered  lator  than  the  quaternary  formation,  the  news 
of  these  researches  caused  a  great  deal  of  lively  exoitoment  in  the 
meeting,  and  the  discussion  was  efiectually  interrupted. 

On  the  20th,  M.  Lortet,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  meeting,  was  well 
enough  to  take  tiie  cbur,  and  warmly  expressed  his  thanks  for  the 
sympathetic  inquiries  of  his  numerous  friends.  This  day  was  printu- 
pally  occupied  by  a  conversation  on  flint,  stone,  and  bronze  weapons ; 
and  apparently  in  contradiction  of  a  work  published  by  a  M.  Rouge- 
mont.*  M.  Lartet,  M.  Issel,  M.  Longperier,  and.M.  Worsaae  spoke  of 
flint  tools  having  been  found  on  Sinai  and  the  Lebanon,  in  E^pt,  at 
Khraaabad,  smd  in  the  Sahara.  M.  Scblagintweit  also  described  the 
quarries  of  Oriental  jade,  which  be  had  visited  in  the  course  of  hie 

*  L'Jge  du  JBrolue  o«  Z«i  Semiiti  en  Oceident,  Maliriavjc  pour  lercfr  d  CBU- 
toirt  d«  la  hauU  AiUiqnUi.  Par  FrSderio  de  Boogemont.  Puis :  8vo,  186S. 
A  work  of  great  archaic  reseaicfa,  bat  diafigaied  by  crude  Ui«oiiM  oT  the 
B«mitei. 
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travels  in  Abie  ;  and  reUt«d  the  onrions  Giroumstaace  that  this  Bt<»ie, 
when  firat  taken  from  the  qiiany,  is  comparatiTelj  soft,  sot  acquiring 
its  axtremB  haidneu  till  sometime  afterwards. 

On  the  21st,  the  Congress  employed  the  morning  in  visiting  the 
Museum  of  Celtic  Antiquities  at  Saint  Germain,*  M.  Bert,rand,  the 
conservator,  receiving  them  with  the  greatest  attention.  In  the  even- 
ing the  aeoond  question  respecting  cave-liabitations  came  on  for  dia- 


We  cannot,  nor  do  we  wish  to  give  a  full  account  of  these  interesting 
discussions.  It  must  just  suffice  that  we  allude  to  them.  It  was  agreed 
by  all,  that  the  caverns  must  be  put  into  three  divisions,  according  to  the 
fauna  which  is  found  in  them.  1.  The  caverns  which  contain  all  the 
quaternary-  fauna,  now  utterly  extinct,  as  the  mammoth,  the  rbino- 
cerua,  the  great  bear  {Urnu  spelcmi),  the  hyena  (Hyena  tpda^a),  the 
cave  tiger  (Felit  tpdaa),  etc.  2.  The  caverns  in  which  this  fauna  dis- 
appeaia  and  the  rein-deer  takes  a  large  development.  3.  Lastly,  the 
caverns  which  contain  only  the  nT|imft.lii  now  found  in  the  country, 
many  of  which  species  have  been,  no  doubt,  dom^iticated.  Then  the 
purely  sepiilohnil  grottos,  suoh  as  that  of  Anrignac  in  the  Garonne, 
explored  by  U.  Lartet,  and  the  Trou  du  Frontal,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Lease,  so  well  and  ably  described  by  U.  Dupont,  added  a  sort  of  con- 
flicting element  to  the  debate.  Nor  was  it  at  all  more  likely  to  be 
speedily  discussed  by  another  vexed  question  that  was  introduced ; 
this  was  the  extent  of  cannibalism  in  prehistoric  days.  A^r  a  long, 
bnt  most  instructive  discussion,  which  was  renewed  on  the  following 
day,  the  genendity  of  the  members  admitted  that  cannibalism  was 
practised  in  prehistoric  times,  down  to  the  period  of  polished  stone. 
The  original  question  of  cave-habitations  seems  to  have  been  nearly 
lost  wght  of  altc^ether. 

On  the  23nl,  the  C<aigress  visited  the  covered  alley  of  Argentenil, 
and  in  the  evening  the  promised  discussion  on  megalithio  monuments 
took  place.  The  discussion  was  renewed  on  the  24tb,  and  lasted  the 
whole  day  ;  and  on  the  2oth,  the  Congress  visited  Amiens,  where  they 
saw  the  magniGceut  Museum  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ficardy  ; 
and  in  the  evening  they  returned  to  Saint-Acheul,  under  the  accom- 
plished guidanoe  of  M.  de  Mercey. 

*  The  masenm  of  Sajnt- Germain-en- Laye  is  well  worthy  of  the  dt;  of 
Paris.  BesideB  the  pecnliu  historioal  and  antiquarian  feelings  which  the 
■ight  of  the  old  palace  moBt  raise  in  the  breast  of  every  educated  EnglislL- 
man,  the  quantity  of  prehistoric  remains  now  colIect«d  there  may  be  well 
styled  immense.  All  are  minutely  olassified  under  the  able  anperintendence 
of  H.  Bertrand,  assiBted  by  a  special  committee  of  tavanti;  and  the  mnaaum 
fully  proves  the  great  importanoe  which  is  now  attached  to  the  study  of 
Archaic  Anthn^logy  in  Fiance. 
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On  the  morning  of  the  S€th,  they  viBited  the  Museum  of  ArtiUeiy, 
where  thej  were  shown  in  detail  the  rich  gallerieB  of  this  beautiful 
establishment  by  Colonel  Penguilly  L'Haridon,  the  director.  In  the 
evening  the  fourth  question  on  the  epoch  of  bronze  was  brought  for- 
ward, and  M.  Nilsson"  introduced  his  favourite  theory  that  the  bronze 
was  introduced  to  the  nations  of  Western  Europe  by  the  Phoenicians. 
U.  Dessor  admitted  that  Professor  Nilsson  might  be  quit«  rig^tin  hia 
theories  as  re^^arded  the  North  of  Europe ;  but  it  was  a  certain  £act, 
that  in  the  lacustrine  tiabitations  of  Switzerland  the  use  of  bronze  was 
introduced  by  slow  degrees.  M.  de  Mortillet  said  that  the  study  of 
the  Italian  lake  habitationa  led  to  an  exactly  similar  conclusion.  M. 
NilsBon's  opinions  were  also  Buccesafully  combated  by  MM.  Quatrefitges, 
Leguay,  Vogt,  and  Franks. 

The  27th  was  passed  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  preceding  daj-s ; 
and  en  the  morning  of  the  28th,  the  Congress  met  in  the  museum  of 
the  Anthropological  Society.  There  Dr.  Paul  Broca  gave  tliem  a 
long  and  minute  description  of  the  various  objects  forming  the  col- 
lection, particularly  of  a  large  series  of  skuUs  of  varied  types  and 
origins,  perfectly  classed.  And  M.  Vogt  took  advantage  of  the  occa- 
sion to  give  a  resumi  of  his  work  on  Miovcepfuily,  illustrated  by  the 
actual  skulls  themaelves.  In  the  evenii^  sitting,  the  preeeutation  of 
a  book  by  M.  Gaudryt  gave  occasion  for  a  curious  dissertation  be- 
tween that  gentleman  and  M.  Lougperier,  on  the  legendary  animals 
of  antiquity,  such  as  the  Erymanthoan  lion,  the  hydra  of  Lemea, 
the  Nemean  lion,  the  dragon,  Pegasus,  etc.  And  then  the  fifth  ques- 
tion, on  the  first  epoch  of  iron,  was  opened  by  M.  de  Mortillet  He  said 
that  in  Italy,  the  lerramare*  afforded  as  precise  data  to  archaeology 
as  the  different  strata  of  the  earth  to  geology.  The  remains  of  the 
dwellings  showed  the  primitive  industries  of  the  inhabitants  regularly 
stratified,  so  to  speak,- — superimposed  according  to  their  age,  one 
upon  another.  To  the  iudustry  of  the  epoch  of  stone,  there  succeeded 
a  bronze  age,  which  lasted  for  a  very  long  period,  and  then  appeared 

*  See  Skandinavitka  Nordent  Vr-QuwnaTe,  elt  Forio  i  JTontparaiica  Sthno- 
gnybn  och  tit  Bidrag  liti  ^fallulia^laget^  Ulvaklingi-Hittoria.  Land  :  1843. 
And  Andra  omarMade  ach,  ftltiulta  upplogan,  Stockholm :  1B62.  la  a  ai- 
milar  mode  to  that  of  NilsBon,  VoUance;  wrote  volamee  to  prove  that  the 
Phceuicians  were  the  teachei-s  of  the  Irish ;  and,  in  1676,  Bammes  published 
a  folia  volume,  entitled  Britannia  Antiqwt  Illiutrala,  in  which  he  distinctlj 
derived  the  early  inhabitant«  of  Britain  from  the  same  eonice.  Though  it 
is  as  decidedly  nonsenHicallf  improbable  ae  Bougemont's  derivation  of 
broDxe  bom  the  Semites. 

t  Animawc  /oiriUi  et  Qiologie  de  VAtliqut.  Paris :  1866.  A  moat  magni- 
ficent work ;  but  I  rather  think  that  the  book  presented  to  the  Congrees  was 
an  extract  from  it,  entitled,  Contidiratiom  gin^raUt  ntr  let  Jninuwz  /oitiUi 
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iron, — but  witiiout  money,  without  iuBcriptiouB,  without  the  repre- 
HDt&tioDa  of  ot^ganio  beings,  engTavinga,  or  sculpture.  These  repre- 
KDtations  do  not  show  themselvee  till  a  much  later  period,  though 
tfaejr  still  preceded  vhat  is  nov  termed  the  EtruBcan  epoch.  The 
first  appearance  of  iron  is,  then,  an  epoch  well  determined,  and  essen- 
tiallj  prehistoric ;  and  seeing  that  it  ia  bo  in  Italy,  it  must  d  fortiori 
have  been  the  same  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 

Mr.  FrtHiks  thought  that  it  was  difficult  to  treat  this  question    . 
without  entering  into  historic  times.     In  England,  at  leajst,  the  iron 
does  not  appear  to  be  known  more  than  two  hundred  yeois  befbre  our 
era.     Mr.  Fraoka  gave  many  details ;  and  his  speech  was  .considered 
by  the  meetii^  to  be  most  instructive. 

M.  Desor  recognised  in  Switzerland  two  periods  of  iron,  both  of 
them  prehistoric  One  was  the  epoch  of  the  Oauls ;  the  other  as- 
cended to  a  remote  antiquity,  as  at  Hallstadt.  However,  he  must 
obserre,  that  he  locked  upon  the  question  from  the  point  of  a  lacus- 
trine view.  A  long  and  interesting  discusfuon  ensued,  in  the  course 
of  which  money  was  frequently  mentioned,  which  caused  M.  Long- 
perier  to  terminate  the  sitting  by  giving  vety  ingenious  reasons  as 
to  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  presence  or  absence  of  money  in 
archieological  researches. 

On  the  29th,  among  other  business,  it  was  decided  that  the  next 
meeting  was  to  be  held  in  London,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  Boderick 
Murchison. 

The  last  question,  the  Anatomical  Charact«r  of  Prehistoric  Man, 
was  then  discuased,  and  Dr.  Pruner-Bey  opened  the  debate.  He  oon- 
mdered  that  in  the  times  prehistoric,  there  were  two  distinct  races ; 
the  one  braohycephalic,  the  other  dolichocephalic.  These  characters, 
drawn  from  the  relative  proportions  of  the  skull,  seemed  to  him  to 
introduce  confusion  into  the  descriptions  of  crantologists ;  and  he 
much  preferred,  for  the  future,  to  term  the  braohycephalic  the  race 
with  the  lozenge-shaped  face,  and  the  dolichocephalic,  the  race  wiUt 
the  oval-shaped  iace. 

M.  Vogt  corroborated  M.  Pruner  Bey  in  all  his  learned  researches. 
There  certainly  existed  in  prehistoric  times  two  distinct  races ;  that 
by  atavism  they  sometimes  recur  to  their  ancient  character;  and  that 
theae  types  also  transform  themselves  with  the  times. 

M.  Qoatrefages  was  happy  to  see  that  science  marched  step  by  step 
with  &cts.  He,  however,  slightly  dis^reed  from  M.  Vogt  and  Dr. 
Pnmer-Bey.  But  he  would  reserve  what  he  thought  about  the  two 
primitive  races  for  another  time. 

On  the  30th,  the  Congress  spent  the  morning  in  visiting  the  alluvial 
•tuanies  of  Crenelle,  and  in  the  evening  there  was  an  interesting  dis- 
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CDBUonoDtheNefliidertlutlBkQlL  M.  SohdaffhauBendmlandthstttw&a 
not  a  pathological  oaae  cauBod  by  disease,  but  the  Dorm&l  eikall  ot  & 
BBvt^  slightly  removed  from  a  brute.  He  regarded  it  as  the  most 
ancient  vestige  of  our  European  population,  and  discoeaed  at  aome 
length  the  form  of  the  primitiTe  human  skuU,  admitting  the  theories 
ot  transformation, 

M.  Vogt  said  that  in  effect  all  naturaliBts  admitted  the  idea  of  series. 
It  is  well  understood  that  he  did  not  mean  a  rectilinear  series,  but  one 
branching  out  on  evei7Bide,andmultipljingitBelf  by  itaramificatioDB. 
He  found  the  dolichocephalic  type  of  skull  very  pronounced  in  those 
which  we  possess  of  the  period  of  the  mammoth ;  and  he  was  inclined 
to  believe  that  this  form  was  of  greater  antiquity  than  the  biachy- 
cephalio. 

M.  Boohet  r^retted  that  there  was  not  time  to  discnsa  the  figure 
of  man,  as  he  considered  that  this  study,  much  more  than  that  of  the 
skull,  diowed  the  approaches  between  man  and  the  monkey. 

It  then  being  twenty  minutes  past  eleven,  M.  Lartet  brought  the 
sesmon  to  a  close  by  delivering  the  followii^  discourse  : — 

"Qentlemen, — Our  labours  are  at  last  terminated,  and  all  the  ques- 
tions inscribed  on  our  prt^ramme  have  been  carefully  and  openly  dis- 
cussed by  men  who,  from  their  previous  studies,  are  the  most  compe- 
tent to  do  sa  If  upon  certain  points  definite  solutions  have  not  as 
yet  been  obtiuned,  you  will  at  least  have  observed  material  approaches 
to  ooncord,  even  amongst  opinions  seemingly  the  most  divergent. 
And  this  is  a  result  that  does  not  always  follow  contradictory  debates, 
where  the  questions  are  seen  from  different  points  of  view — where  nn- 
fcoveeen  objections  are  liable  to  rise  up  and  destroy  our  first  impres- 
sions, and  where  we  learn  the  intrinsic  value  of  our  solitary  studies 
and  imcontrolled  deductions.  We  can,  however,  verify  that  this  pro- 
ject of  periodic  international  union,  so  happily  conceived  at  Spenda,  so 
well  inaugurated  at  Neufchatel,  has  borne  good  fruits  at  Paris ;  and  it 
has  a  great  future  still  in  store  for  us.  Promise  us  then,  gentlemen, 
to  remtun  constantly  united  by  the  bands  of  contratemity  which  have 
been  establislied  among  us.  And  as  our  studies  are  necessarily  placed 
in  a  horizon  &r  above  mere  political  views,  we  ought  ever  to  ecmsider 
our  Congress  perfectly  neutral.  It  is  not  adieu  that  1  am  now  going 
to  say  to  you,  but  rather  au  retoir  !  Next  year  in  England,  the  ftdlowing 
yean  in  other  places,  we  wiU  join  our  hands  in  friendship  as  cordial  as 
that  which  I  now  offer  with  my  whole  heart  to  you  all." 

We  have  now  given  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  sayings  and  doings  c^  ths 
Congress,  since  the  project  was  started  at  SpeEzin  till  the  close  of  the 
Paris  meeting,  with  all  the  brevity  in  our  power.  And  we  have 
thouf^t  it  right  thai  we  should  notice  their  pleasures  as  well  as  tlinr 
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toils ;  80  that  ire  might  have  an  idea  Iiow  to  ainuse  onr  gaeata  when 
they  oome  hither.  We  have  unfortunately  no  muHoma,  lilu  thoae  of 
Imperial  Pam,  to  which  we  con  take  our  visitors.  The  museiua  of 
the  College  of  Surgeons  is  the  only  great  establishmeut  that  we  can 
think  of  at  present.  A  petty  fourth-mte  Continental  town  has  ita 
nraaeunia  and  its  tuentiAo  societies  that  we  dnall  look  for  in  vain  in 
such  a  place  as  N<»wich. 


tConesponHence. 


ABGENTINE  ANTHROPOLOGY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Anihropological  Eevievt. 

Sir, — In  the  AKthropaiogiad  Renew,  Tot  iii,  page  298,  there  is  a 
review  of  Mr.  Markham's  tianalation  of  The  Travelt  of  Pedro  de  Cieta 
de  Zrton,  A.D.  1532-50,  under  the  heading  of  "  Mediraval  Travelling  in 
South  America."  On  the  second  page  of  that  paper  the  reviewer 
nays  :  "  It  is  not  until  we  reach  Rosario  in  the  A^^entine  Confeders* 
UoD  that  we  arrive  at  a  locality  the  character  of  the  skulls  of  the 
inhabitants  of  which  has  been  defined.  Mr.  T.  J.  Hutchinson  has 
been  the  fitst  Englishman  to  afford  us  reliable  information  on  thia 
topic." 

I  was  for  some  minutes  puzzled  to  know  how  such  a  statement  as 
thia  coidd  have  been  made,  till  I  remembered  that,  with  my  paper 
"  On  the  Chaco  and  other  Indians  of  South  America  (read  before  the 
Ethnological  Society  on  22nd  March  1864,  Trantaetiotu  E.  S.,  voL  iii, 
p.  321),  I  sent  to  said  Society,  through  its  President,  Mr.  Crawfurd, 
four  ekuHs  of  the  Mocovi  Indians,  picked  up  by  me  in  the  Gran  Chaoo 
at  the  beginning  of  1863.  But  if  the  writer  of  the  review  in  questJoa 
imagined  these — the  only  South  American  skulls  I  have  ever  attempted 
to  define — to  be  of  the  iiJiabitants  of  Boeario,he  is  very  much  mistaken 
indeed.  At  Rosario  there  is  scarcely  a  single  Indian  resident ;  for 
the  inhabitants  are  English,  Freuch,  North  American,  Spanish,  Ger- 
man, Italian — in  fact,  of  all  nations  in  the  world — with  a  good  pro- 
portion of  Argentines.  The  last-named  may  be  classed  under  three 
different  heads.  1.  Descendants  of  the  early  Spaniards  of  both  sexes; 
3.  Offspring  of  the  Spaniards,  and  their  cross  with  the  Indians  ;  3.  Song 
and  daughters  of  all  foreigners  bom  on  Argentine  territory.  Yet  none 
of  these  have  skulls  more  resembling  the  four  sent  home  by  me  than 
the  latter  do  the  crania  of  the  inhabitants  of  Belgravia  or  Ficcar 
dilly 

I  should,  therefore,  be  much  obliged  by  your  allowing  me  to  repudi- 
ate the  credit  of  this  so-called  "reliable  information." 

In  this  country  it  is  a  matter  of  no  small  difBculty  to  obtain  skullx 
of  the  aborigenes,  whose  tribes  are  gradually  disappearing.  I  have  sent 
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one  of  these  crania  t«  the  eminent  anthropologist,  Dr.  J.  BMnard 
Davia,  who,  no  doubt,  can  give  you  an  account  as  to  whether  it  is 
brachyoephalic  or  dolichocephalic  That  it,  no  more  than  any  of 
the  othera,  was  not  "artificially  distorted,"  I  am  certain.  My  friend, 
the  late  Governor  of  Santiago  del  Estro,  Don  Manuel  Tahondaa,  has 
promised  to  obtain  for  me  a  few  more  to  send  to  the  same  gentleman. 
From  these  your  Society  will  be  able  to  obtain  what  the  writer  of  the 
article  before  me  entitles  "  CranioBcopical  Facts  j"  and  I  trust  that  no 
such  error  will  again  appear  in  the  pages  of  the  Anthropological  Sevitw, 
as  attributing  the  characteristics  of  Indian  skulls  to  the  respectable 
and  intelligent  inhabitants  of  Roeario  ;  for  the  credit  of  such  a  bar- 
barity is  not  ambitioned  by, 

My  dear  sir,  yours  very  foithfuUy, 

Thokas  J.  HcTCHiHBON,  F.R.G.S.,  F.A.S.L.,  etc. 


MR.  DUNN  ON  UFE  AND  MIND. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Anthropological  Review. 

Sir, — As  the  printed  abstract  of  Mr.  Dunn's  paper,  read  before  the 
British  Association  at  Dundee,  does  not  contain  any  account  of  the 
&cta  from  which  the  author  has  drawn  his  conclnsions,  we  are  not  in 
a  position  to  estimate  their  worth.  However,  Mr.  Dunn  confidently  as- 
serts &at  "  all  physiological  psycholt^ists  are  agreed  that  the  great 
hemispherioal  ganglia  of  the  br^n  are  the  sole  and  exclusive  seat  of  all 
intellectual  and  volitional  power — of  the  understanding  and  the  will  f 
butwhatsayMr.  Lewis,  Mr.  BuHk,and  a  host  of  others,  to  this  assertion. 
If  Mr.  Dunn's  otherfacts  and  generalisations  are  no  more  true  than  the 
above  statement,  I  fear  that  we  cannot  trust  very  confidently  in  his  "oon- 
clumona."  Were  all  physiologists  really  so  agreed  it  would  indeed  be  an 
important  step  in  mental  science.  Mr.  Dunn  seems  to  be  rather  of  a 
speculative  turn  of  mind,  oud  ratber  dispused  to  interpret  facts  in  Uie 
light  of  his  own  theories.  For  instance,  he  starts  with  the  assump- 
tion that  the  phenomena  of  Lfe  and  mind  are  antagonistic  to  and  not 
to  be  confounded  with  phyucal  phenomena, — and  thinks  that  all  at- 
tempts to  give  vitality  by  means  of  the  physical  forces  to  inaoioiate 
matter,  have  ever  been  vain  and  futile,  and  must  ever  be  so.  I  should 
say  that  we  were  hardly  in  a  position  at  present  to  decide  upon  such 
a  question  as  that.  Again  be  says,  "  from  the  first  moment  that  the 
primordial  cell  of  a  human  organism  oomes  into  being  and  is  launched 
upon  the  ocean  of  time  and  space  the  entire  individual  is  present,"^., 
and  further  on  he  declares,  that  "  the  mind  is  dependent  for  the  maui- 
festation  of  its  phenomena"  on  the  brain.  Now  surely  these  are  curious 
words  and  strange  assumptions  to  set  out  with  in  the  searoh  aft«r  a 
science  of  mind.  For  here  we  have  life  assumed  to  be  something 
more  than  a  condition  or  quality  of  the  physical  body,  and  niind  con- 
sidered   as   a   metaphysical    entity,    manifesting  its  phenomena  by 
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means  of  material  organs ;  but  mind  ia  the  conscious  phenomena 
alone — unconscious  mind  is  noosense.  The  unconBciouH  element  is  not 
mind  at  all,  but  body.  And  then  again,  a  stopper  is  put  to.all  further 
inquiry  in  regard  to  spontaneous  generation,  by  such  interesting 
eiperiments  as  those  made  by  the  late  Mr,  Crosse,  so  that  upon  the 
whole  I  fear  we  cannot  look  upon  Mr,  Dunn  aa  the  star  tl^t  is  to 
guide  our  way  through  the  obscure,  intricate,  and  difficult  phenomena 
in  the  grand  field  of  investigation  before  us,  requiring  above  all  things 
the  clearing  of  the  mind  from  its  besetting  "idols" — theological 
superstitions  and  metaphysical  theorieB—renouncing,  once  and  for  all, 
all  assumption  and  vague  speculation  for  the  pure  and  dry  light  of  the 
understanding,  unobstructed  by  prejudice  or  notions  of  self-interest. 
No  doubt  the  quality  of  life  has  a  special  character  and  chemical  value, 
but  life  ia  a  purely  physical  quality  for  all  that,  as  much  so  as  motion 
or  magnetism.  Man  is  simply  a  living,  digesting,  breathing,  feeling, 
tliinkii^  substance,  and  having  the  power  and  attribute  of  muscular 
action  ;  and  to  abstract  any  one  of  those  qualities  or  powers  and  turn 
them  into  fanciful  entities  is  equally  unphilosophical  and  foolish,  and 
must  be  highly  prejudicial  to  the  advancement  of  science. 

It  would  appear  to  be  the  general  belief  of  physiologists  that  we 
know  no  more  of  the  mind  in  its  relation  to  matter  than  we  did  2,000 
years  ago.  Then  physiologists  ought  to  be  ashamed,  and  not  talk 
quite  so  loud ;  but  if  it  be  so,  then  I  am  right,  and  Bacon  was  right, 
in  saying  that  what  the  greatest  minds  have  failed  to  discover  by  all 
the  means  in  their  power  can  oulj  be  discovered  by  other  means  and  in- 
struments not  yet  adopted  or  thought  of.  Is  not  this  conclusive  against 
idealism }  Three  persons  look  at  St.  Paul's ;  each  has  a  similar  impres- 
sion ;  but  the  St.  Paul's,  we  are  told,  is  the  perception  itself,  hence 
there  must  be  three  different  St.  Paul's,  and  yet  all  agree  that 
there  is  only  one,  which  existed  before  they  were  bom,  and  will  exist 
after  thej  are  dead.  Yet  Hume  said  that  idealism  does  not  admit  of  a 
reply — he  ought  to  have  said  that  idealism  as  per  Berkeley  was  non- 
sense, but  logically  reduced  to  absolute  sceptism,  admits  of  no  reply. 

As  to  the  origin  of  things,  the  world,  the  Indians  stud,  was  on 
the  back  of  an  elephant,  the  elephant  on  the  bock  of  a  tortoise,  the 
tortoise  resting  upon  a  rainbow,  and  so  on  ;  as  if  the  cause  was  not 
in  nature  itself,  and  in  the  very  nature  and  fundamental  law  of  the 
physical  substance  "  whose  subtilty,"  as  Bacon  says,  "  ia  far  beyond 
that  of  sense  or  of  the  understanding," 

Henry  Geoboe  Atkinson. 


THE  NEW  GENTILE  REVELATION.* 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Anthropological  Eeviem. 

Sib, — Most  of  your  readers  have  doubtless  been  surprised  at  not 

receiving  the  Bevieta,  as  usual,  in  July ;  and  on  receiving  it,  have  per- 

•  TMe  letter  was  sent  for  ioBertion  in  the  Januar;  Namber,  bat  was  post- 
poned for  want  of  Bpatw. — Ed.  Bbtibw.  ,  -  ■ 


hapa  beeu  further  ostoniahed  at  finding  the  July  and  Octobernumben 

under  one  cover.  But,  on  reading  the  first  article  of  the  double 
number,  the  feeling  of  surprise  will  a.t  once  be  dispelled,  for  it  will  be 
seen  that  that  article  contains  nothing  less  than  a  new  revelation, 
and  it  is,  of  course,  easy  to  understand  that  the  throes  of  parturition 
have  been  such  aa  to  delay  the  Jieviem  for  two  months,  and  the  conse- 
quent exhaustion  such  as  to  demand  a  cessation  from  further  labour 
till  January. 

We  have,  it  appears,  all  been  going  astray,  owing  t«  the  lamentable 
absence  of  men  of  science,  who  should,  at  the  same  time  (p.  260),  be 
logicians  and  metaphysicians.  But  this  ia  all  changed  now,  for  we 
have  at  last  got  a  man  of  science,  who,  we  may  reasonably  suppose, 
combines  in  his  own  person  every  other  quaUScation  and  is  able  and 
willing  to  point  out  to  us  the  direction  in  which  we  are,  or  ought  to 
be,  progressing.  The  first  announcement,  with  which  ho  favouia  ub, 
is,  that  there  really  is  a  God  (p.  258).  Now,  this  fact,  though  not 
altogether  new,  is  yet  so  frequently  lost  sight  of  in  the  present  day 
tiiat  he  may  well  take  it  as  the  basis  of  his  further  revelations,  and 
we  ought  to  be  much  obliged  to  him  for  recaUing  it  to  our  minds.  We 
are  next  given  to  understand  (p.261),  that  though  there  have  been 
many  inspired  revelations,  both  to  Jews  and  Gentiles,  yet,  none  of 
them  coo  justly  be  considered  aa  fioal,  and  that  the  Gentile  revelations 
(meaning  prolrably  those  of  Mahomet  and  Joe  Smith),  are  very  much 
of  the  same  sort,  and  entitled  to  pretty  nearly  the  same  respect  as 
the  Semitic  ;  and  that  neglect  of  any  future  revelation  may  lead  to 
our  becoming,  like  the  Jews,  wrecks  and  "  stranded  waiia  on  the  sands 
of  time." 

With  this  awful  warning  before  ua,  let  us  then  endeavour  to  strip 
this  last  "Gentile  revelation"  of  the  glowing  language  of  inspiration, 
in  which  it  is  naturally  conveyed,  and  see  what  it  all  amounts  to.  And 
firstly,  wo  learn  (p.  257)  that  all  tlie  planets  and  their  satellites  are 
growing  into  suns,  which,  as  we  are  afterwards  led  to  infer  (p.  269),  will 
all  have  satellites  of  their  own ;  and  this  might  lead  us  to  a^  how  these 
ever-increasing  solar  systems  are  to  be  disposed  of,  and  might,  to 
some  imtaught  minds,  suggest  the  idea  that  comets  are  suns,  which 
have  emigrated  for  want  of  room  to  develop  in  their  own  sphere,  and 
are  seeking  to  establish  themselves  elsewhere.  This  is  pretty  well  to 
begin  with.  But  we  are  next  informed,  (p.  3S9)  that  animals  and 
vegetables  are  only  organs  of  the  earth,  "  thrown  up  like  the  teeth  or 
beard  of  a  human  subject,"  at  certain  stages  of  development,  and  that 
man  represents  its  nervous  system.  Our  author  is  well  aware,  he 
says,  that  "(captious)  objections"  may  be  readily  taken  to  this,  such 
perhaps,  as  the  difficulty  of  imagining  one's  beard  digging  coals  and 
minerals  out  of  one's  great  toe,  or  one's  teeth  driving  a  railway  tunnel 
throu^  the  bridge  of  one's  nose.  And  the  analogy  might  peihaps 
have  been  more  correct,  had  our  author  comparod  men  to  the  queer 
bed-fellows  with  which  misfortune(eBpeciallyatseasidelodging-honses) 
sometimes  makes  them  acquainted.  But  such  oompariBonsaretoo  odious 
to  be  dwelt  upon.  After  the  foregoing  astounding  discoveries  we  shall 
be^,  with  comparative  indifference,  that  we  (p.  S63),  are  advancing 
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to  B  Btttte  of  ndianoe,  luminontj,  imd  imponderability,  of  which,  tm 
compared  to  our  preaent  condition,  the  relation  of  a  butteiflj  to  ita 
grub  is  but  a  &int  type.  It  is  a  comparatiTely  unimportant  detail 
that  this  radiant  flying  man  is  to  be  covered  with  hair  (p.  267)  ;  we 
might  have  supposed  that  this  was  a  step  backwards,  and  that  on 
be«)miug  more  bird-like,  feathers  would  be  the  appropriate  garb. 
But  this,  with  m&ny  other  minor  points,  we  may  well  permit  to  escape 
unnoticed  in  the  blaze  of  glory  with  which  our  radiant  posterity 
dszzlea  our  eyes. 

To  those  unprogreasiTG  old  fogies,  to  whom  the  idea  of  broadcloth 
being  superseded  by  hair  or  feathers,  or  of  their  becoming  imponder- 
able and  radiant,  may  chance  to  bo  unpleasing,  it  will  be  some 
tatiflfoction  to  learn  (p.  269),  that  no  such  changes  caa  reaaonably  be 
aatithpated,  till  our  earth  has  served  its  appreuticeship  to  the  sun, 
&Dd  set  up  business  for  itself,  though  the  appearance  of  higher  types 
leading  up  to  the  grand  hairy  radiant  consummation  may  be  almost 
immediately  expected. 

As  anthropologists,  we  have  all  been  taught  to  receive  nothing  that 
cannot  be  proved ;  and  were  it  not  that  want  of  faith  may  cause  us 
to  become  "  stranded  waifs  on  the  sands  of  time,"  we  might  be 
tempted  to  ask  for  some  tangible  proof,  were  it  even  but  as  a  straw, 
to  show  which  way  the  tJde  is  setting,  tfa^t  the  earth  is  really  growing 
into  a  sun,  or  that  men,  animals,  and  vegetables  are  its  organs,  or 
thftt  the  former  have  the  slightest  tendency  whatever  to  change  into 
isdiant,  hairy,  and  imponderable  beings. 

After  all,  this  new  revelatiou  is,  in  its  leading  features,  so  very  like 
the  old,  that  if  it  appeared  anywhere  but  in  a  scientific  journal,  we 
sii^t  be  inclined  to  look  upon  it  as  a  parody.  The  new  revelation 
tells  us  that  our  earth  shall  become  a  sun,  and  that  its  inhabitants 
shall  become  radiant  and  spiritual ;  and  the  old  ones  tell  ua  of  a  city 
Thicb  shall  need  no  sun,  but  shall  be  lighted  by  the  gloiy  of  God,  and 
the  bodies  of  whose  inhabitants  shall  be  even  aa  His  glorious  body ; 
but  while  the  new  revelation  has  no  word  of  comfort  for  the  dead  past, 
and  little  even  for  the  living  present,  but  gazes  forward  into  the  dim 
and  unlmowQ  future,  the  old  ones  have  in  all  ages  held  out  a  hope  to 
all  men— the  dead,  the  living,  and  the  yet  unborn — that  they,  too, 
should  share,  and  share  for  ever,  in  the  coming  glory.  There  is, 
moreover,  one  other  dilTerence  which  is,  perhaps,  of  greater  import- 
sDce  than  at  first  si^t  appears;  for,  while  our  author  seems  to 
expect  that  the  new  order  of  things  will  be  developed  gradually 
snd  without  disturbance  from  the  present,  the  older  revelations  speak 
of  such  things  to  come  beforehand  as  an  increase  of  knowledge  and 
<^  scoffers,  of  wars  and  mmours  of  war,  of  terrible  catastrophes  and 
fearful  occurrences  in  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  of  society  unhinged, 
evil  universally  triumphant  until  finally  and  suddenly  overthrown, 
times  of  trouble  such  as  never  have  been  and  shall  never  be  again, 
tuul  of  new  and  &lBe  revelations  which,  if  possible,  should  deceive 
the  very  elect,  and  against  which  latter  it  behoves  the  author,  who 
Mems  to  be  OQ  the  look  out  for  a  new  revelation  (p.  261),  to  be 
f^eaaUj  on  his  guard. 
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Notwithgtandlng  all  that  haa  been  s^d,  however,  the  subject,  as  our 
author  justly  observes,  ia  far  trom  ezhaUBted,  and  I  therefore  remain, 
looking  eagerly  for  a  second  instalment  of  this  new  "  Oentile  revelation," 
Yours  very  truly,  A.  L.  Lewis. 


ANTnBOFOLOoiBTS  AND  MissioiTABiBS.— Some  Uttle  excitement  uid  no 
amaU  amoimt  of  indignation  have  been  raised  omon^t  the  AnthiopologistH  of 
Uanchester  by  an  attack  recently  made  upon  them,  and  especially  agunst 
the  head  centre  in  London,  by  the  'Rev.  W.  Davenport  Kelly.  Tbe  follow- 
ing eitraota  from  a  letter  published  in  the  Uanchetler  £raminer  of  March 
6th,  will  suffice  to  show  the  amount  of  misrepraBentation  to  whioh  Anthro- 
pologists arc  sabjeot,  even  in  an  enlightened  city  like  ManchQater. 

Sir,— At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Church  Btisaionory  Society,  in  this  d^, 
at  which  Beveral  of  your  readers  were  present,  a  very  aqjnst  and  uncalled  for 
attack  wss  made  by  one  of  the  speakers  apon  the  Anthropo1og:ical  Society,  ths 
members  of  which  were  denounced  in  wholesale  terms  as  inQdels  and  heretics. 
Bituolists,  Boman  Catholics,  High  Churchmen,  Broad  Chnrcbmen,  and  all 
other  such  unclean  cattle,  in  fact  all  who  presumed  to  differ  in  opinion 
&om  the  speaker,  who,  taking  advantage  of  Lent,  framed  a  very  oompte- 
hensive  and  severe  comminatioa — were  also  unceremouiously  condemned. 
The  speaker  in  question  was  not,  it  ia  satisfactory  to  state,  a  Uanchester 
man,  but  an  Hibernian  clergyman  trom  Ashton-ander-Lyce,  who  in  a  slngn- 
torly  discursive  oration,  at  an  avowedly  religious  meeting,  where  the  most 
sacred  subjects  were  submitted  for  discussion,  excited  peals  of  laughter  trcaa 
his  audience  by  ills  ribaldry,  and  who  might  not  inappropriately  have  wound 
Dp  the  proceedings  with  an  Irish  comic  song.  A  listof  the  members  of  the  An- 
thropological Society,  several  of  whom  belong  to  Manchester,  and  many  of 
whom,  like  myself,  are  subscribers  to  missionary  societies,  will  at  once  show 
the  unfaimeBs  of  the  remarks  alluded  to.  Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  point 
out  three  olsases  of  persons  who  have  done  &r  more  than  we  unhappy  An- 
thropologists con  be  accused  of  doing  to  unsettle  men 'saiinds  respecting  the 
truth  of  religion,  and  directly  to  promote  infiddity; — 1.  Those  who,  like 
the  comic  clergymen  &om  Ashton,  take  every  opportunity  to  force  Scriptnre 
and  science  into  collision,  so  as  to  persuade  weak  minds  that  the  two  are 
entirely  at  variance,  a  doctrine  which  the  Antliropological  Society  has  done 
much  to  refut«,  and  whose  object  it  is  to  show  that,  if  fairly  and  comprehen- 
sively examined,  the  two  ore  not  only  entirely  reoondlable,  but  confirm  each 
other.  2.  Those  who,  bb  in  the  cnae  of  the  facetious  individual  alloded  to, 
while  professing  Chnstianity,  by  their  uncharitable  and  uncliriEtian  oondnct 
and  their  indulgence  in  calnmny  and  misrepresentation,  canse  their  practice 
diametrically  to  contradict  their  profession,  and  lead  people  to  doubt  the 
sincerity  of  their  belief,  3.  Those  who,  in  common  witii  the  oomio  clergy- 
man in  question,  bring  religion  into  tidioole,  and  lower  it  In  the  eyes  of 
the  people  by  introducing  indecorous  jokes  and  ooarse  buffoonery  upon  the 
most  solemn  occasions.  I  can  assure  you  tliat  whenever  questions  bearing 
on  sacred  subjects  have  been  brought  before  the  Anthropological  Sooietj, 
they  have  invariably  been  treated  with  becoming  respect  and  teverenoe.    I 
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am  oertain  that  if  an;  ipeaker  war«  to  attempt  to  inttodnce  on  raoli  an 
occasioa  the  iadecent,  not  to  aa;  blasphemous,  ribaldry  or  loose  levit;  wfaioh 
lately  foimd  so  macli  iavoor  before  tbe  Chnrcli  Miasionary  Society,  he  would 
be  at  once  checked,  if  not  reprimanded  by  the  chairman.  I  feel  csllad  npon 
to  make  these  remarks  in  self-defenoe,  against  an  attack  which  was  alike  nn- 
called  for,  anjaat,  and  nlno  cowardly,  as  made  behind  oar  backs.  I  am.  Sir, 
yoar  obedient  semuit,  "  Ak  Ahthbofolooibx." 

"Manchester,  March  6th,  1S63." 

Tatt  oh  Bbitaiit  DTjaisa  THk  Stonx  Aoa. — We  hare  received  a  report 
of  two  lactmes  by  LawBon  Tait,  Esq.,  of  the  Clayton  Eoepital,  Wakefield, 
on  "  Britain  Daring  the  Stone  Age,"  reprinted  from  the  Wak^eld  Eeprai 
of  Nov.  £3,  1867.  The  thanks  of  AnthropologistB  are  due  to  Ur.  Tait,  not 
solely  lor  the  information  oonveyad  by  these  lectures,  bnt  in  a  large  measure, 
on  acconnt  of  hie  dispassionate  treatment  of  subjects  which  are  very  jealously 
received  by  mixed  audiences.  A  few  such  lectures  delirered  in  our  towns, 
large  and  small,  would  doubtless  be  followed  by  the  same  important  effect 
which  seems  to  have  rewarded  Mr.  Tait,  a  iavODrable  impression  upon  the 
minds  of  men  of  intelligence,  who,  though  willing  to  meet  the  truth  in  any 
shape,  when  proved,  decline  very  properly  to  '  stand  and  deliver  *  cherished 
dogmas  at  the  flrst  summons  &om  science.  Many  of  Mr.  Tait's  hearers 
were  no  doabt  greatly  enlightened  by  an  introductory  statement  which  we 
quote  for  the  sake  of  its  truth  and  opportuneness.  "  Anthropology,"  he 
said. "  was  not,  as  was  supposed,  the  science  of  those  alone  who  wished  to 
prove  man  descended  from  the  monkey ;  bot  it  was  the  science  that  dealt 
with  the  natnre  of  man  and  of  his  surroimdings." 

Investigation. of  the  sntiiject  matter  of  his  lectures  hss  lad  Mr;  Tait  to 
the  conclusion  tliat  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Britain  were  of  Turanian 
type,  as  it  is  now  repreeented  by  the  Finns  and  Lapps.  "  He  bimaelf  had 
found  remuns  of  ttus  race,  under  peculiar  circumstances,  in  Sutherland. 
It  was  a  place  of  burial,  under  a  spot  where  there  were  three  cists,  in  which 
people  of  the  Celtic  race  had  buried  their  dead ;  and  a  skull  he  had  obtained 
showed  to  the  eye,  even  without  measurement,  that  it  was  quite  different  to 
those  of  theCelts."  On  examination,  he  found,  in  mostof  the  measurements, 
that  it  was  leas  than  the  Aztec  skull,  which  was  considered  tlie  loweet  form 
of  development.  In  the  second  lecture,  devoted  to  Celtic  lore,  that  race  was 
recognised  as  worshippers  of  the  sun  and  of  fire,  while  the  notion  of  Druid- 
iam,  as  a  system,  was  oonsigned  to  oblivion  in  schoolbooks  of  history,  whereto 
it  will  DO  doubt  remain  as  adhesive  as  nursery  tales  to  the  infant  imagination. 
In  oonneotion  with  Celtic  worsbip  and  so-called  "  Druidical  circles,"  we  find 
in  a  lately  published  work,  an  interesting  observation  on  the  Hindoo  races 
of  Decca  to  the  effect  that  outside  almost  every  village  is  a  circle  of  stones, 
quite  "  Druidical "  in  character,  sacred  to  Total,  the  demon  god  of  the  out- 
cast Helot  races. 

Speaking  of  Celtic  modes  of  eepulchre,  the  lecturer  referred  to  a  "  cham- 
bered caim,  in  which  a  skeleton  was  leaned  against  a  wall  under  a  cyclopean 
areh,  with  what  was  manifestly  a  food  vessel  near  him.  The  appearance  of 
the  skeleton  was  as  it  the  person  had  died  in  the  position  in  whiob  it  was 
foond,  and  it  might  have  been  tbat  here  was  the  trace  of  a  custom  of  some 
present  barbarous  races,  who  build  up  their  infirm  with  a  little  food  with 
them.  It  was  not  a  pleasant  thing  to  think  of  our  ancestora,  but  the  truth 
moat  be  told."  With  all  deference  to  a  judgment  formed  npon  the  exact 
knowledge  of  the  oircanutaooes,  we  would  ventnre  to  question  the  absolute 
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neoeaaitr  tit  ohazgin^  oar  anoeBton  with  ft  oastom  parUinuig  to  rscea  which 
ire  cuinot  but  connidei'  &i  infarior  to  the  Celta.  TFonld  not  the  cuttoia 
c£  providing  food,  Anns,  etc.,  for  the  use  and  pleasuin  of  the  deoeaaed  be 
k  gnfficient  exphuiatioa  of  the  case  meotioiied  by  Mr.  Talt  i  We  hope  to 
hear  that  Mr.  Tait'e  lectniea  hftve  been  pnbluibed  at  length. 

A  coBXEapONDEHT  has  drawn  onr  attention  to  a  leader  in  the  I>ai(y  TeU- 
praph  newspaper,  in  which  the  mixed  marriages  in  the  Aastndian  Co- 
lonies are  allnded  to,  mid  aome  Indiorons  miaapplicationB  of  acientifio 
nomenelatnre  are  to  be  fonnd.  According  to  the  learned  jonmaliat  "  mia- 
cegenation"  receives  a  new  interpretation,  and  does  not  only  si^ify  the 
monatroua  nniou  of  a  negro  with  a  white  woman,  but  it  is  also  to  be 
applied  to  the  "int«naiiigliiig  of  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  stochs."  This, 
ia  ao  novel  a  mianae  of  a  very  agl;  term,  that  ve  cannot  bat  direct  the  at- 
tention of  anthropologiata  to  the  matter.  Is  it  not  another  striking  evidence 
of  the  necessity  of  a  proper  and  acientific  atudy  of  the  science  of  man,  and 
the  adi^tion  of  an  intelligible  nomenclature  in  that  science  7  Of  conrae  it 
is  not  to  be  antidpated  that  a  journalist  who  {to  use  Sydney  Smith's  defini- 
tion) "  mast  be  prepared,  should  he  Ml  out  of  a  tbnr  pair  of  stairs  window, 
immediately  to  jump  up  and  write  a  leading  article  on  that  or  any  other  sub- 
ject," can  kec^  himself  up  to  the  mark  in  scientific  terminology,  bat  a  wordao 
notorioQB  as  miscegenation  should  at  least  have  been  understood  by  a 
pnbliciBt. 

Amthbofolooi  at  tbb  Vauoim. — The  following  anecdote  of  Pina  IZ  ia 
related,  which  rinon  vera  i  hentrovaio.  It  may  iUoatrate, however, the  natnral 
repugnanoe  felt  by  a  man  of  superior  race  to  one  of  on  inferior,  even  when 
the  former  claims  to  be  the  spiritual  fiitber  of  all  mankind  : — Eecently, 
there  waa  a  grand  reception  of  the  priests,  at  which  9,000  were  pre- 
sent, and  half  that  somber  again  were  outside,  onahte  to  enter  for  want  of 
room.  An  anecdote  ia  told  of  Pius  IX  on  this  occasion  nhich  is  characteris- 
tic, and  is,  we  are  assured,  true.  A  coloured  priest,  onacquaioted  withltalian, 
knelt  before  him  and  endeavoured  to  express  himself  in  Latin,  though  unauc- 
cessfiilly.  His  Holiness  then  gave  him  his  benediction,  adding,  totto  voct, 
"  Figlio  nvio,  comt  lei  brutfo .'"    "  My  son,  how  ugly  thon  art  1" 

Tax  Anthbopolooi  ox  BaAzi 6. —Anthropologists  will  le&m  with  graat 
aatisloction  that  an  important  step  has  been  taken  towards  on  )ncr«aaa  ni 
our  knowledge  of  the  anthropology  of  BraziL  The  navigation  of  the  Ama- 
zonOB  was  thrown  open  to  bU  nations  laat  September,  an  event  in  itself  of 
the  most  gratUyiug  nature ;  and  now  the  Pemvian  Government,  in  a  moat 
liberal  apirit,  ia  taking  steps  towards  the  exploration  of  the  tribuUnes  of 
this  might;  atream.  Three  Bteamers,  the  Horono,  Napo,  and  Patumayo 
have  been  despat«bed  down  the  Ucujali,  and  the  Napo  and  Putumajo  have 
succeeded  in  navigating  the  Maranon  for  a  distance  of  two  thoitsand  miles. 
The  Morona  was  compelled  to  remain  behind  in  consequence  of  a  ftiX  in  the 
waters  of  the  Polcaxn,  and  remained  off  the  island  of  Pobbo*.  Boat  expedi- 
tions irom  the  other  vessels  have  proceeded  up  the  Fachitea  and  Palcam. 
Many  difficulties  were  encountered  in  the  navigation  of  these  streama  on 
account  of  their  unsettled  state ;  and  the  natives  on  the  banks,  who  ai« 
cannibals,  made  a  determined  resistance  to  the  progress  of  the  expedition. 
The  nativee  were,  however,  beaten  off  at  Chontaisla  with  a  loss  of  twenty- 
five  killed.  The  results  are  of  considerable  importance  to  Peru,  both  in  a 
political  and  commercial  sense  j  as  it  is  now  shown  that  several  dapaTtmente 
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of  the  B«pitblio,  with  ■  population  of  half  n  million,  can  be  sapplied  with 
fbreiga  goodm  hj  way  of  the  Aumzoaaa,  while  the  prodaotti  of  Fera  am  be 
fbrwudedbj  vay  of  Maio  t«  the  Atlantio,  adiitance  of  3,500  mileafrom  that 
port  to  the  ekatern  elope  of  the  Andes.  The  soientifio  interest  attaching  to 
these  tkete  is  reiy  great  indeed,  and  it  la  hoped  that  the  sphere  of  anUuiipo> 
logical  Bcienoe  will  be  much  widaned. 

ICSI.U(DIC  EXKAIXS  OH  TBI   FoTDHAa,   WEAB  WiBBisatos. — A  Terj  Im- 

porfauit  eontribation  to  the  archaic  anthropolo^  of  the  American  continent, 
tutereating  to  the  historian  of  the  early  migrations  of  raoas,  haa  jnst  been 
made  by  Profenor  Thomas  C.  Bafflnson,  of  the  Boyal  Society  of  Northern 
Antlqnitiee  of  Copenh^«n,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Washington,  D.C., 
n.S.,  establishing,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  early  settlement  of  that  district  by 
inliabitanta  of  Iceland,  and  confirming,  in  a  signal  manner,  several  state- 
menta  made  is  the  Skalholl  Saga  of  A.n.,  11  tT,  of  Amas  Magneas.  An  ac- 
oonnt  ia  there  given  of  the  eiplorations  of  the  Icelanders  in  the  new  found 
land  named  by  them  Vinland,  and  in  the  oonntry  to  the  soath  and  weat 
called  Hmtnunannaland,  or  Ireland  in  Uikla  (Oceat  Ireland),  which  ia  apoken 
of  as  having  been  long  before  diaoovered  end  visited  repeatedly  by  the  Irish. 
It  also  aarrates  the  adventaMs  of  the  Northmen  among  the  Skrselings  (i.s., 
■mall  and  pony  men),  ao-called  in  derision  in  conaaqnence  of  their  cowardly 
and  skulking  habits.  Among  other  things,  there  is  an  acconnt  of  a  voyage 
nnder  the  command  of  Kerrardnr,  along  the  coaet  of  Hnitramannaland,  south 
of  Vinland  (the  pretest  state  of  New  York),  where  they  wintered  and  re- 
paired their  ship,  and  thence  in  a  northerly  direction  np  a  river  foil  of  &11h, 
which  impeded  their  progreaa,  and  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Hvidsierki 
or  White  Sark  or  Shirt.  These  fiUU  are  especially  named,  and  the  chronicle 
proceeds  to  relate  that  the  illegitimate  daaghter  of  Snorri  (who  was  bom  in 
Tmland,  and  was  a  aon  of  Earlse&e,  by  Gadrid,  the  widow  of  Thorstein) 
was  there  killed  by  an  arrow,  and  bnried  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 
Tbia  chronicle  was  discovered  in  1863,  in  the  ruina  of  the  college  at  Skalholt, 
Iceland,  by  Hr.  Thomas  Marsh,  and  the  White  Shirt  Falla  were  identified 
by  Sir  Thomaa  Murray  with  the  Great  Falls  above  Washington  on  the 
Potomac  river,  although  the  last  named  gentleman  put  forth  his  identifica- 
tion SB  a  mere  hypothesiB  at  the  time.  That  it  was,  however,  exact,  the 
diacovery  of  the  grave  of  the  danghter  of  Snorri  and  of  some  of  her  re- 
nuuus  has  proved.  Professor  RaiBnson.  accompanied  by  M.  Louis  Lequereux, 
Professor  Brand,  of  Washington,  and  Dr.  Boyce,  of  Boston,  in  Jane  1867, 
proceeded  to  these  Mis,  and  there  found  a  Bonic  inscription  marking  the 
grave  of  Suaau,  an  Icelandic  woman,  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  large  rock 
commonly  caQed  the  Arrow  Head  on  the  Potomac  river,  two  miles  below  the 
Oreat  Falls,  and  abont  thirteen  milea  team  Washington  City.  A  spruce 
pine,  with  a  bole  of  abont  seven  inches  fn  diameter,  and  the  only  one  within 
two  hundred  yards  radius,  waa  growing  closely,  bat  it  has  since  been  out 
down  that  the  inscription  might  be  more  easily  photographed.  The  inscrip- 
tion conaists  of  six  tinea,  the  letters  being  three  inohea  high,  and  about  the 
eighth  of  an  inch  deep,  aqoare  at  the  top,  but  worn  away  at  the  bottom  by 
the  weather,  and  ia  cut  on  a  vet;  hard  sandstone  rock,  grey,  with  a  brcwniih 
tint,  about  nineteen  feet  long,  seventeen  high,  and  twenty-seven  to  nine 
broad.  The  human  remains  were  found  abont  six  feet  &om  the  rock. 
Transposed  into  Roman  letters,  with  the  signs,  and  indistinct  and  reatored 
Tones  in  bnuskets,  the  inacription  reads  thus  : — 
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[Siga  h]  hie  HVILIB  STA8T,  [Sign  T]  PAGEHABDE,  [Sign  X]  AUS 
[TPIB]  THINQE  [IK]  lA  KILDI,  ST[ST]E  TH[OB,]a  SAM[FETH]EA 
[word  or  Biga  obliterated],  HALF  [THEIT]  UQE.  [Sign  X]  OLEDA  QUD 
[Siga  X]  8[ALH}ENAE  [Sign  K],  MLI  [nnknown  sign].  LitemUy :— Here 
rests  Sjaej  or  Snaan,  the  fair-haired,  a  person  from  the  east  of  IcaLmd,  the 

widoiT  of  Ejoldz  and  eiater  of  Thorgr,  children  of  the  same  father, 

twettty-flre  years  of  age.    Hay  Qod  make  glad  her  aotd,  1051. 

The  at; le  of  the  Bnnee  is  that  knowo  ts  Narok,  ft  variety  only  fbnnd  in  tbe 
Orkneys  and  in  the  island  of  Barliofj  it  ia  also  by  far  the  moat  ancient  Taria- 
tion.  The  following  Terbal  analysis  of  the  White  Shirt  inicriptioii  m^ 
serra  as  explanatory  to  our  non-Icehutdio  readeiB: — Hir  hvilir,'*herereata," 
wM  the  ordinary  form  of  beginning  Christian  insoriptioDB  thronghont  Europe 
in  the  middle  agee,  and  continues  to  the  present  day.  In  the  SifcalADU  Saga, 
the  name  Suasu  ia  not  given.  Fagrhardris  thesameaa  harfagor,  felr-haired, 
barbz,  and  fairfiu.  It  is  corioos  that  this  special  desoriptiTe  epithet  shoold 
be  given  to  Soaen  instead  of  some-one  attributive  of  personal  strength,  if  she 
were  the  person  named  in  the  Saga.  Eildi  and  Thorg  are  the  dative  caae  of 
^joldr  and  Thorgr,  governed  by  the  prepoeition  iff,  of,  nndetstood.  The 
former  is  mentioned  ae  having  encountered  eiugle-honded,  whUe  ap  to  hia 
waist  in  water,  a  number  of  the  natives,  and  Thorgr  received  only  inoidontal 
notice  in  the  Saga ;  be  is,  however,  a  well-kno<m  personage,  and  has  a  lineal 
descendant  in  the  person  of  Thorvaldaen,  the  celebrated  sculptor.  Samfethra, 
"  same  &ther,"  alludes  to  a  lazi^  of  morals  probably  prevalent,  onless  it  ia  to 
be  referred  to  a  common  descent  from  some  more  remote  ancestor.  In  thn 
first  caae.  however,  it  is  an  important  confirmation  of  the  Saga,  as  it  iden- 
tifies Snasu  with  the  illegitimate  daughter  of  Snorri  Thorfinnson,  well 
known  aa  the  firther  of  Thorgr.  Half-thritugr — "  twentj-flve  years  of  age" — 
la  peculiarly  Icelandic,  meaning  half-thirty,  i.e.,  half  of  the  third  ten— a 
oommon  use  of  the  word  half.  Oleda  Gad  sal  henar— "  May  God  gladden  her 
soul,"  took  the  place  of  the  uaual  Beqaiescat  in  pace.  The  date  ia  given 
in  Bunio  characters,  as  in  many  other  inscriptions.  The  signs  are  of 
two  kinds,  namely — the  cross  and  two  Icelandic  figures  not  yet  understood ; 
probably  they  had  a  msgical  signification.  On  the  same  rock,  jujt  above 
the  right  hand  comer  of  the  inscription,  there  is  diatinctlj,  but  very  cndely 
engraved,  M.  Langley,  1756.  This  isthe  name  of  a  person  whose  memory 
ia  still  preserved,  and  whose  great-nephew  ia  still  alive.  He  is  reported  to 
have  been  an  ignorant  person,  qnite  incap^le  of  forging  such  an  inseripton. 
The  human  remains  were  discovered  about  two  feet  below  the  sor&oe, 
and  consisted  of  a  molar  and  a  canine  tooth,  a  fragment  of  bone  either  of 
the  femur  or  pelvis,  which  ommbled  on  exposure,  three  bronze  neck  orna- 
ments, and  a  portion  of  a  lazge  encrinite.  Bat,  perhaps  the  moat  singular 
discoTei7  consisted  in  the  finding  of  two  Byzantine  coins  of  the  tenth 
eentni?,  and  unqaestionably  genuine.  A  subsequent  eiamination  of  the 
same  spot  discovered  a  quantity  of  soil,  evidently  bearing  traces  of  the 
presence  of  bony  fragments,  and  also  a  flint  arrow  point  ^>oat  an  inch  Inoad, 
and  one  inch  and  three  quarteis  long. 

In  October  last  a  coloured  gentleman.  Professor  Allen,  d^vered  two 
lectures  on  "The  Negro  Bace,"  in  the  Yeatry  Hall,  Bow.  Mr.  T.  H.  Bryant 
in  the  (ihoir.  In  the  oourse  of  his  remorka  he  controverted  the  views  put 
forth  respecting  the  negro  by  some  members  of  the  Anthropological  Sooiety , 
which  he  stigmatised  "i  "  foolish,  not  to  say  blasphemous,  theories."  The 
lectures  were  well  attended  and  much  applauded. 
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REPORT   OF   THE   TRANSACTIONS   OF   THE   ANTHROPO- 
LOaiCAL  SOCIETY  OF  PARIS  DURING  1865-1867.* 


Gbhtlkhen, — Wlien,  four  jBoia  ago,  I  had  the  honour  of  delivering 
before  you  an  analysis  of  your  labours,  I  deemed  it  neoesaary  to  open 
it  by  a  succinct  historical  account  of  the  principal  phases  anthropology 
had  passed  through  from  its  origin  to  the  time  at  wbieb  our  society  bad 
given  it  a  fresh  impulse  and  a  new  direction.  It  was  useful  to  show 
how  the  field  of  our  science,  first  reatrioted  to  the  purely  descriptive 
study  of  human  races,  had  rapidly  become  enlarged ;  and  how,  abandon- 
tag  the  pretension  of  standing  isolated,  it  had  contracted  alliances  with 
all  sciences  capable  of  throwing  some  light  on  the  past  and  present 
itat«  of  humanity. 

For  more  thui  half  a  century  the  science  of  language  has  lent 
its  aid  to  ethnography.  This  excellent  medium  of  investigation,  the 
scope  of  which  extends  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  history,  has 
revealed  to  us  unexpected  filiations  and  has  opened  to  us  an  almost 
unlimited  horizon.  By  allowing  it  to  occupy  a  prominent  plaoe  in 
yoiu*  labours,  you  have  only  followed  the  example  set  by  your  prede- 
ceaeora. 

But  what  belongs  to  you  is  this,  that  you  have  for  the  first  time 
realised  the  association  of  our  science,  with  geology  and  paleontology, 
with  hisfuricol  archeeology,  with  natural  history  and  zootechnios,  with 
medical  geography,  Btatietica,  public  hygiene,  and  finaUy  with  physio- 
logy, and  even  with  medicine.  In  order  to  fill  this  gigantic  pro- 
gnunme,  the  society  has  claimed  and  obtained  the  support  of  a  great 
number  of  tavattU  devoted  to  different  studies,  but  all  anxious  to 

•  Bead  at  the  Gteneral  Meeting  held  June  SO,  1867.  Tranalated  from  the 
thiid  volame  of  the  Mimoirei  dt  la  Boeiitt  Anthropolojiqut  it  Pari*. 
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contribute  their  part  to  the  progresB  of  the  science  of  man.  By  the 
aide  of  the  tavantt  sat  hiatoriana,  men  of  letters,  artiata,  and  philo- 
Bophers,  who  have  more  than  once  enlightened  lis  in  our  diecusaions. 
The  greater  portion  of  human  soiences  have  thus  amongst  us  their  re- 
presentatives, and  our  society  is  like  a  living  encyclopeedia,  where  all 
questions  in  their  different  aspects  are  treated  bj  competent  men. 

This  favourable  position  has,  nevertheless,  f^ven  rise  to  certain 
atricturea.  Such  as  differ  from  us  as  regards  the  object  of  anthropo- 
logy, and  who  would  restrict  it  to  the  description  of  human  mces, 
might  have  feared  that,  amidst  so  many  sciences,  it  would  be  earned 
beyond  its  domain ;  that  it  would  lose  its  unity  of  action,  its  inde- 
pendence, and,  BO  to  speak,  its  individuality.  But  it  is  sufficient  to 
assist  at  our  meetings  to  see  that  from  the  great  variety  of  our  labours 
there  always  emerge  notions  which  converge  to  the  same  object ;  and 
that  anthropology,  so  far  from  being  absorbed  by  the  sciences  sur- 
rounding it,  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  common  field  where  they  all  meet, 
the  focus  which  attracts  them  and  binds  them  together.  It  is  like 
these  lat^  edifices  in  course  of  construction,  where  labourers  of  all 
kinds,  from  the  hodman  to  the  artist,  faring  together  and  woi^  all 
kinds  of  materials,  granite,  wood,  stone,  and  marble.  The  seeming 
confusion  at  the  beginning  of  the  work  is  soon  followed  by  order  and 
hannony  ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  wait  until  the  building  is  finished  to 
discover  the  plan  of  the  architect.  It  is  thus  that  our  collective 
work  is  being  developed.  In  uiir  case  the  whole  society  con- 
stitutes the  architect,  and  we  all  are  representatives  of  the  re- 
spective scienoes,  we  are  the  labourers  whose  works  the  society  utilises. 
But  the  extreme  variety  of  the  subjects  which  enter  into  our  pro- 
gramme has  raised  reflections  which  have  repeatedly  been  manifested. 
The  neoesaity  of  taking  anthropological  materitUa  from  all  sources  is 
questioned  by  none ;  but  it  was  asked  to  what  extent  ought  the 
soiencesgroupedaroundanthropology  to  be  utilised.  Our  distinguished 
colleague,  M.  Charles  Robert,  who  firat  raised  this  question,  baa  for  a 
long  time  studied  hutoan  types  from  an  artistic  standpoint  He  has 
specially  fixed  his  attention  upon  the  characters  of  Greek  and  Roman 
heads  ;  characters  which  he  has  determined  after  antique  sculptures, 
without,  however,  neglecting  numismatics  or  ceramics.  But  when 
on  the  point  of  communicating  to  us  the  results  of  his  curious  observ^ 
atious  he  hesitated ;  for  h^  aaked  himself  whether  researches  of  this 
kind,  based  upon  facta  within  the  domain  of  art,  ought  to  figure  in 
anthropologic^  transactions.  He,  therefore,  invited  the  Society  to 
formulate  in  a  general  manner  the  nature  of  the  relations  the  Society 
wished  to  establish  between  anthropology  proper  and  the  notions 
wliiuli  the  latter  science  borron'S  from  difTerent  branches  of  humim 
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knowledge.  The  scruples  of  our  colleague  were  exaggerated,  ae  the 
attention  with  which  jou  listened  to  his  paper  on  the  type  of  the 
Roman  head  must  have  proved  it  to  him.  But  the  general  question 
which  he  put  has  preserved  its  importance,  and  deserves  jour  atten- 
tion the  more  since  it  has  recently  been  reproduced,  when  M.  Camus 
communicated  to  ns  the  learned  researches  of  U.  F^tis  on  musical 
systems  considered  as  an  ethnographical  character. 

The  history  of  the  arts,  no  more  than  that  of  languages,  reli^ons, 
literature,  or  political  societies,  no  more  than  that  of  biology,  zoology, 
paleontology,  and  geoli^y,  forms  part  of  the  programme  of  anthropo- 
logy. A  mhnoire,  ex  profemo,  on  painting  or  music  would  here  be  as 
little  in  its  proper  place  aa  a  communication  on  the  stnioture  of 
bones,  or  a diasertatiou  on  the  subjunctive  mood.  Nevertheless,  sua- 
tomy  frimishes  us  with  the  best  distinctive  characters  of  human  races, 
and  we  are  constantly  obliged  to  appeal  to  it  when  we  desire  to  eatab- 
lisb  a  parallel  between  the  human  group  and  the  anthropoid  apeK 
Linguistics  are  not  less  indispensable  to  us  when  we  wish  to  study  the 
filiation  of  peoples  and  races.  It  is  of  little  importance  to  us  whether 
such  or  such  a  race  of  sheep  have  a  finer  fleece  or  yield  more  flesh ;  but 
when  the  history  of  these  races,  of  their  origin,  crossing,  stability, 
ftffbrdfi  us  more  or  less  dear  notions  on  the  general  question  of  race  or 
species,  then  anthropology  e^^lytays  hold  of  these  facts,  which  may 
assist  in  the  solution  of  some  of  its  most  important  problems.  Thus 
we  have  seen  that  our  learned  colleague,  M.  Sanson,  with  his  vast 
knowledge  on  zootechnics,  frequently,  and  with  great  profit,  intervened 
in  our  discussions.  We  could  not  proceed  a  single  step  in  the  study 
of  prehistoric  races,  if  arolueology  did  not  furnish  us  with  the  elements 
of  the  distinction  of  epochs ;  if  it  did  not  indicate  the  relative  dates  of 
septdcbres,  whence  are  derived  the  bones  submitted  to  our  inspectjon. 
it  is,  nevertheless,  certain  that  pure  archieology  would  lead  us  away 
fhim  our  object  This  was  well  understood  hy  those  of  our  colleagues, 
who,  without  ceasing  to  bo  active  and  zealous  members  of  our  Society, 
have,  two  years  ago,  founded  the  "  Socifitfi  Parisienne  d'Archfelogie  et 
d'Hktoire,"  under  the  presidency  of  M.  Leguay.  In  this  young  society, 
allied  to  our  own  by  so  many  bonds,  aroheeologica]  subjects  are  treated 
in  oil  their  details,  and  are  discussed  separately,  whilst  with  us  the 
archsBological  demonstration  is  only,  bo  to  speak,  the  preamble  of  an- 
thropological facta  derived  &om  it ;  and  it  frequently  happens  that  the 
same  researches  are  produced  at  the  same  time  in  both  eooieties,  but 
viewed  from  different  standpoiuta.  This  example  shows  us  better  than 
any  other  the  nature  of  the  relations  existing  between  anthropology 
and  the  sciences  it  has  grouped  around  it.  It  demands  from  them 
particulars  rather  than  didactic  developments ;  and  in  this  way  anthro- 
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pology  call  eiulude  no  branch  of  human  knowledge  whicli  can  fumuh 
any  data  on  the  history  of  man  and  human  eociety, 

Fiwrn  this  point  of  view  I  shall  draw  your  attention  to  the  works  of 
M.  FStia,  of  Bruseele,  on  the  origin  of  musical  systems  and  their  re- 
partition among  different  ancient  or  modem,  civilised  or  barbarous 
peoples.  Music,  with  this  lavant,  who  has  devoted  his  long  life  to  a 
study,  which,  before  him,  had  scarcely  fixed  the  attention  of  some 
curious  inquirers,  has,  under  hie  hands,  become  a  science.  Accuatonted 
from  our  infancy  to  certain  musical  impressions,  we  are  apt  to  believe 
that  our  classical  gamut  is  the  only  form  of  harmony,  that  the  diviaion 
of  the  octave  into  five  tones  and  two  semitones  is  a  natural  institution, 
and  that  any  modulation,  the  elements  of  which  do  not  exactly  enter 
into  this  diviaion,  is  false,  discordant,  contrary  to  eternal  order. 
This  is,  however,  a  delusion  developed  by  habit.  It  is  sufficient  to 
listen  to,  or  to  analyse  the  song  of  the  nightingale  or  of  the  linnet,  to 
recognise  that  they  cannot  be  expressed  on  our  pianos,  and  to  become 
convinced  that  the  purest  harmony  may  exist  outside  of  our  musical 
system.  This  system  we  6nd  among  all  people  who  have  adopted  our 
civilisation.  Most  of  the  foreigners  who  attended  the  Paris  Exhibi- 
tion, after  affording,  during  the  day,  the  spectacle  of  the  confusion  of 
tongues,  formed  only  one  people  when  they  attended  the  opera  in  the 
evening.  Amidst  the  diversity  of  their  idioms,  music  alone  established 
between  them  common  sensations  and  a  common  language.  But  if 
the  same  audience  had  been  all  at  once  transported  before  one  of  the 
Chinese  orchestras,  of  which  our  colleague,  M.  Armand,  has  given  us 
an  account,  the  audience  would  have  thought  to  hear  a  Charivari,  and 
would  have  stopped  their  ears,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  natives, 
who  understand  as  little  our  musical  scale  as  we  underatand  theirs. 

In  the  same  way  as  linguistics  may  establish  between  human  groups 
distinctions  or  approachments,  the  signification  of  which  is  open  to 
discussion,  but  of  which  the  reality  is  demonstrated,  so  may  the  study 
of  musical  systems  and  their  actual  repartition  furnish  important  par- 
ticulars, if  not  as  regards  the  filiation  of  peoples,  at  all  events  on  the 
communications  which  must  have  eiisted  between  them  at  mora  or  less 
remote  epochs.  For  this  reason  alone  would  the  vast  researches  of  M. 
F6tis  be  worthy  of  your  approbation.  The  documents  which  he  has 
collected  on  the  music  of  most  modern  nations  have  led  him  to  estab- 
lish a  certain  number  of  well  defined  groups.  But  this  notion,  bow- 
ever  interesting,  did  not  satisfy  him.  He  well  understood  that  we 
must  search  for  the  explanation  of  the  present  state  in  the  past,  and 
he  has  undertaken  a  labour  comparable  to  that  of  linguists,  who,  re- 
suscitating dead  languages,  and  reconstructing  even  primitive  Ian- 
giiftges,  of  which  there  are  no  remnants,  have  thrown  much  light  on 
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prehistoric  times.  Not  ooDtent  to  unito  idl  doouaieuts  written  on  the 
music  of  the  ancients,  he  has  aIbo  put  into  action  the  iastrument«  dis- 
corercd  by  archfeologiets.  Flutes,  lyre  handles,  found  in  the  mouu- 
meuta  of  Egypt,  or  sculptured  on  Assyrian  monuments,  have  served 
him  aa  models,  and  by  imitating  these  instruntents  with  rignroiis 
accuracy,  he  has  drawn  frotn  them  sounds  which  have  revived  musical 
BTStema  buried  for  thirty  centuries.  These  remarkable  works  want, 
no  doubt,  the  control  of  criticiam,  but  we  may  say  that  tbey  open 
to  science  a  fertile  and  entirely  new  road.  We  cannot  hope  that  the 
study  of  musical  systems  will  ever  acquire  an  historical  and  ethnolo' 
gical  value  equal  to  that  of  linguistics.  Music  is  a  mode  of  expression 
leas  rich  and  less  precise  than  articulate  language,  and  can  ouly  fur- 
nish much  more  restricted  data  of  eomparison.  It  is  also  certain  that 
it  is  less  bound  up  with  the  life  of  peoples,  with  their  nationality,  and 
the  facta  cited  by  all.  F^tis  himself  proves  that  nations  whose  lan- 
guages belong  to  entirely  different  stocks,  have  adopted  the  same 
musical  system.  But  the  means  of  investigation  which  he  has  given 
to  anthropology  are  not  less  precious  because  tbey  reveal  to  us  both  the 
artistic  aptitudes  of  certain  races,  and  also  the  commimications  estab- 
lished between  them  in  prehistoric  times. 

I  thought  it  right  to  dwell  on  these  new  and  interesting  researches, 
of  which  our  Society  has  enjoyed  the  first  fruit,  and  which  have  made 
their  dehdt  in  our  scifflice.  Arriving  now  at  subjects  if  not  more  clas- 
sical at  least  more  known,  I  may  proceed  more  summarily. 

General  anthropology  has,  as  before,  occupied  a  large  space  in  your 
Tratuactiout.  The  question  of  the  influence  of  media,  which  three 
years  ago  gave  rise  to  so  oiteuded  and  complete  a  discussion,  cams 
again  before  us  on  the  occasion  when  M.  Carrier  read  his  important 
memoir  on  acclimatisation  in  America.  None  was  more  competent  to 
treat  this  subject  than  the  author  ot  tiie  Hiitoiredu  PeupU  Amfricain. 
Although  his  researches  chiefly  referred  to  the  populations  of  North 
America,  M.  Carrier  has  tdso  studied  the  acclimatisation  of  the  Negro 
race  in  the  Antilles  and  Brazil  That  the  races  of  the  old  world 
have  become  acclimatised  in  the  United  States  is  proved  by  the  rapid 
increase  of  the  population.  But  in  order  to  appreciate  the  significa- 
tion of  this  movement,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  the  intrinsic  in- 
crease &om  that  due  to  immigration.  This,  M.  Carrier  has  done,  and 
ve  cannot  sufficiently  praise  the  sagacity  with  which  he  compared  all 
the  statistic  documents — unfortunately  defective — which  have  been 
ocJlected  in  the  United  States  from  the  commencement  of  the  century. 
It  results  from  his  work  tbat  the  intrinsic  increase  of  the  popula- 
tion has  notably  slackened  within  the  last  twenty  years.  The  re- 
searches of  our  learned  colleague  have  moreover  established,  contrary 
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to  the  generaUy  received  opinion,  that  three-fourths  of  the  immigranta 
do  not  belong  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  The  racial  importance  of  this 
fact  ia  considerable.  M.  Rameau,  struck  like  many  other  observers, 
by  the  -differences  existing  between  the  English  of  Europe  and  Anglo- 
Americans,  has  attributed  these  modifioations  to  the  influence  of  the 
media,  whilst  according  to  M.  Carrier  they  are  chiefly  due  to  inter- 
mixture. The  interesting  discussion  which  then  took  place  between 
our  colleagues  may  have  left  the  ques^n  ludecided  as  regards  the 
thirteen  primitive  colonies  which  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  formed 
the  American  union.  But  as  regards  the  twenty-three  states  whioh 
have  been  formed  since  that  time,  some  of  which  date  aa  it  were  but 
of  yesterday,  it  is  difficult  to  appeal  to  the  action  of  the  climate,  which 
could  only  have  eiercised  its  iufiuence  on  two  or  three  generationa 
M.  Carrier  remarked  that  modifications  produced  by  climates  cannot 
be  manifested  in  ao  short  a  lapse  of  time. 

In  order  to  complete  his  work,  our  colleague  has  studied  the  arali- 
matisation  of  the  Negro,  not  merely  in  the  United  States,  but  ^so  in 
Brazil.  This  portion  of  his  Mimoire  has  procured  ua  interesting  coin- 
munications  from  M.  Martin  de  Moiisi^  on  the  state  of  the  Negroes 
in  South  America,  and  from  M.  Simonct  on  the  question  of  hybridity 
raised  hy  the  study  of  Mulattoes.  If  the  coloured  population  iuDreases 
much  in  certain  regions,  it  is  not,  aooording  to  M.  Simonot,  by  ita 
own  feoundity,  but  by  continued  iutermizture  of  blacks  and  whites. 
To  the  numerous  and  important  &cts  which  M.  Perrier  has  collected 
in  his  learned  memoir  on  the  croasing  of  human  races,  and  which 
permit  us  to  doubt  the  fecundity  of  many  hybrid  races,  U.  Simonot 
has  added  another,  which,  in  his  opinion,  opposes  a  more  decisive 
obstacle  to  the  formation  of  mestizo  races,  and  is  the  tendency, 
which  at  the  end  of  a  few  generations,  gradually  reduces  the  descend- 
ants of  mestizos  to  one  or  the  other  type  of  the  mother  races.  These 
phenomena  of  atavism  it  ia  now  difficult  to  distinguish  irom  the  effects 
of  return -crossings,  because  the  mongrels  of  different  blood  intermany 
in  all  directions  either  between  themselves  or  with  the  mother  races. 
This  complication  can,  however,  be  easily  avoided  by  experiments  on 
domestic  im'tnalB ;  and  it  18  fi-ont  facts  based  upon  such  experiments 
that  U.  Simonot  has  deduced  the  instabOity  of  the  character  of  mon- 
grels. M.  Pruner-Bey,  however,  remarked  that  the  conolusions  drawn 
from  the  study  of  certain  crossings  are  not  applicable  to  other  cross- 
ings, differing  from  the  first,  either  by  the  nature  of  the  races  or 
species,  or  by  the  oondition  uf  the  medium  in  which  they  are  effected. 

It  is  very  probable,  in  &ct,  that  these  different  circumstances  must 
influence  the  results  of  the  crossing.  We  must  above  all  take  into 
account  thcd^recof  proximity  of  the  races,  and  what  is  dearly  shown 
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by  the  researches  of  M.  Perrier  is  that  the  incompatibility  of  crotuingB 
becomes  the  more  mtmifest  as  the  mother  races  differ  from  each  other. 
If  the  reaemblance  of  the  parents  constitutes  a  fayour&ble  condition,  it 
is  natural  to  suppose,  other  circumstances  being  equal,  and  putting 
aside  hereditary  pathological  inflnencefl,  that  couaanguine  unions  vill 
not  become  injurious  simply  by  the  &ct  of  oonsanguinity.  In  this 
manner  M.  Perrier  has,  in  his  work,  logically  oouneoted  the  two  oppo- 
site  but  Btil]  allied  questions,  that  of  hybridity  and  of  conetuiguinity. 
These  two  questions  bare,  from  the  origin  of  our  Society,  grren  rise 
to  numerous  diacussiouB,  in  which  contradictoiy  opiuions  have  been 
espreesed.  But  I  shall  only  apeak  here  of  what  has  taken  place  within 
the  last  two  years.  I  shall  not  recur  to  the  old  debates,  some  years 
ago,  between  MM.  Boudin  and  de  Baiiae,  adversaries  of  consanguine 
marriages,  and  MM.  Bourgeois,  Perrier,  and  Dally,  who  deny  the 
nocuousness  of  such  unions.  No  one  contested  the  truth  of  certain 
facts  cited  against  cousanguinity.  It  was  admitted  that  in  families 
with  constitutional  taints  or  hereditary  diatheses,  the  marriages  be- 
tween cousins  led  to  evil  results ;  but  whilst  some  attributed  these 
results  to  consaugainity,  others  looked  upon  them  as  the  accidents  of 
hereditarinesa  The  latter  formulated  their  opinion  by  saying  that 
kealthy  consanguinity  is  exempt  from  injury.  The  question  being  thus 
put,  it  was  only  necessary  to  search  here  and  there  for  sporadic  cases, 
which  apparently  supported  either  of  these  opiniona  In  order  to  avoid 
the  chances  of  error  resulting  iVom  individual  accidents,  it  became 
aecessary  to  study  the  effects  of  consanguinity  in  certain  restricted, 
circumscribed  populations,  where  the  unions  between  relations  are 
habitnaL     This  our  colleague,  M,  Voisin,  has  done. 

The  commune  of  Ratz,  situated  in  a  peninsula  north  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Loire,  contains  a  population  of  3,300  souls,  nearly  all  engaged  in 
working  in  the  salt-marshes.  The  nature  of  this  branch  of  industry 
presents  few  attractions  to  strangers.  It  thus  happens  very  rarely 
that  an  inhabitant  marries  out  of  his  parish,  and  thus  consanguine 
unions,  even  to  the  degree  prohibited  by  the  church,  are  very  frequent, 
Thoa  it  happened  that  tu  the  year  1865,  there  were  between  cousins- 
gertnan,  or  their  children,  fifteen  marriages,  for  which  it  was  neoeesBry 
to  ask  ecclesiastical  dispensation.  It  was  amongst  this  consanguine 
population  tbat  M.  Totun  made  his  obeervationB.  He  was  not  satis- 
fied with  merely  stating  in  a  general  manner  the  physical  prosperity 
of  the  inhabitants;  but  has  written  the  history  of  each  household, 
examined  the  parents  and  children,  computed  the  number  of  births 
and  deaths,  and  prepared  complete  genealogical  tables,  oontaimng  all 
particulars  relative  to  forty  consanguine  marriages.  When  we  eza- 
mine  those  tables  appended  to  the  treatise  of  M.  Voisin,  we  must  agree 
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vith  him  that,  in  a  healthy  population,  oonsaaguinity  does  not  pre- 
aent  that  noxiouBnesB  which  baa  been  attributed  to  it.  After  sojoum' 
ing  at  Batz  for  a  whole  mouth,  and  after  examining  all  the  fomilies, 
our  colleagne  states  that  "  the  vices  of  oooformatioQ,  mental  diseases, 
idiotcj,  cretinism,  deaf-mutism,  epilepsy,  albiuiam,  blindness  by  pig- 
mentary retinitis,  exist  in  no  iudividual,  whether  or  not  the  isaue  (tf 
consanguine  parents." 

Similar  obserrations  have  been  made  by  M.  Dally  in  the  small 
island  of  Brehas  (Cotes-du-Nurd)  and  by  M.  Duchenne  {de  Boulogne) 
in  the  population  of  Portel.  They  are  less  rigorous,  no  doubt,  iimn 
those  by  M.  VoJsin,  beuause  they  are  not  accompanied  by  genealogical 
tables ;  but  they  are  not  less  important.  They  are,  moreover,  con- 
firmed by  the  zooteclmic  observations  of  U.  Benard  (d'Issoire),  and  U. 
Legrain  (of  BruBsels),  of  which  M.  Sanson  has  given  us  a  summary. 
U.  LegTWD  has  been  specially  occupied  in  the  production  of  Albinism 
in  rabbits.  It  results  &om  his  experiments,  divided  into  several  series 
and  conducted  with  great  sagacity,  that  consanguinity  never  produces 
Albinism  in  these  animals  when  they  are  bred  under  good  hygienic 
conditions ;  but  that  Albinism  does  manifest  itself  alter  a  few  genera- 
tions, when  the  rabbits  are  ill  fed  and  lodged  in  dark  and  dirty  stables. 
This  example  shows  well  the  distinction  eetsblisbed  between  Wealthy 
and  morbid  consanguinity. 

The  questions  of  consanguinity  and  hybridity,  and  the  discussions  to 
which  they  gave  rise,  lead  me  naturally  t«  allude  t4>  the  numerous 
communications  of  M.  Sanson,  on  the  characteristics  of  race  and  species. 
It  is  the  sttidy  of  the  phenomena  of  direct  or  cross  generation  which 
forms  the  basis  of  the  doctrine  sustiuned  by  our  colleague  with  so  much 
oonviotion. 

The  authors  who  have  tried  the  definition  of  species  may  be  divided 
into  two  groups ;  the  one,  the  moat  numerous,  base  the  specific  dis- 
tinction upon  the  enitmiiU  of  morphological  and  anatomical  characters  ; 
the  other  following  the  example  of  Ray,  Buffon,  and  Flourena,  adroit 
as  the  criterion  of  species  but  one  purely  physiological  character, 
namely  the  perfect  fecundity  of  sexual  unions.  M,  Sanson  accepts  both 
these  zoological  methods,  which  hitherto  have  divided  naturalists ;  be 
deems  them  both  good,  but  he  applies  tbem  to  different  cases.  He 
employs  the  physiological  method  for  the  constitution  of  the  group 
colled  species,  and  uses  the  anatomical  method  exclusively  for  the  de- 
termination of  the  races  of  each  species.  These  races  are,  in  bis 
opinion^  not  varieties  resulting  from  a  more  or  less  retarded  subdivision 
of  a  species  formerly  uniform  and  homogeneous.  They  are  primordial, 
or,  if  you  like,  as  old  as  the  species  itself;  thoy  are  moreover  perma- 
nent and  immutable,  that  is  to  say,  that  neither  the  ioflueiioe  of 
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media,  cnming,  or  aelection,  can  durably  lead  them  away  from  iheir 
primitive  type.  In  other  words,  as  M.  Lagneau  has  observed,  M. 
Sanson  attributes  to  each  of  the  ncea  which  compose  a  species,  the 
properties  and  cbarsotera  which  the  clasaical  naturaliatB  have  hitherto 
attributed  to  species.  M.  Sanson  has  clearly  expressed  this  in  saying 
that  his  object  was  "  To  substitute  race  for  species  as  the  last  term  of 
natural  classification."  The  doctrine  of  our  cuUesgue  is  thus  only  an 
aooentuated  and  absolute  form  of  polygeuism.  But  the  discusMon  to 
which  it  gave  rise  turned  only  on  the  general  principles,  and  the  spe- 
cial question  of  the  permanence  of  human  races  was  not  touched. 
Whilst  U.  Gausain  contested  the  validity  of  an  exclusively  physiolo- 
gical character  upon  which  M.  Sanson  based  the  determination  of 
species,  MM.  Lartet  and  Lagneau,  raised  doubts  as  regards  the  abso- 
lute permanence  of  races,  and  cited  facts  tending  to  demonstrate  the 
formation  of  new  races  in  domestic,  and  even  in  wild  species.  M.  Mortil- 
let,  finally  appealing  to  palteontotogy,  denied  not  merely  the  permanence 
of  races,  but  even  of  species.  All  these  objections  failed  to  shake  the 
convictions  of  M.  Sanson,  and  even  his  opponents  have  admitted  the 
talent  he  displayed  in  this  difficult  argumentation.  Questions  of  this 
kind  belong  to  that  class  which  will  be  discussed  yet  a  long  while. 
Still  the  discussion  nused  by  U.  Sanson  has  not  been  stenla  It  has 
shown,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  classical  notion  of  species,  con- 
sidered as  a  natural  group,  primordial  and  permanent,  is  far  from 
satisfying  the  present  wants  of  science  ;  it  has  shown  that  racea,  to 
which  has  been  attributed  so  great  a  variability,  tend,  on  the  oontraiy, 
mostly  to  maintiun  and  perpetuate  tbemselTes  without  durable  changes ;  • 
that  the  innumerable  varieties  obtained  by  crossing,  selection,  or  cvl- 
tnre  have  generally  only  a  factitious  existence,  and  that  when  left  alone, 
they  disappear  very  nearly  always,  either  from  want  of  fecundity,  or 
by  the  effect  of  the  law  of  atavism,  which  soon  causes  the  types  effaced 
for  a  time  to  reappear. 

I  regret  that  I  must  pass  over  a  great  number  of  purely  descriptive 
anthropological  fitcts,  as  it  would  lead  me  into  details  of  a  special 
snalyaia.  I  pass,  therefore,  to  your  labours  on  craniology,  which  has 
ever  been  a  sutiject  of  your  predilection. 

The  more  the  oranla  presented  to  you  (which  will  enrich  your 
museum),  become  numerous,  the  more  requisite  is  it  to  have  recourse 
to  exact  modes  of  mensuration,  in  order  to  establish  truly  scientific 
comparisons  between  the  different  series.  Geometrical  drawings, 
angular  measurements,  triangulations,  require  tbe  use  of  special  in- 
struments ;  but  they  possess  tbe  advantage  of  revealing  shades  which 
will  escape  the  most  pmotised  eye,  and  they  moreover  furnish  oumeri- 
cal  data  which  permit  the  compilation  of  averages.      The  commis- 
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sioners  to  whom  y<m  have  confided  the  charge  t^  prepariDg  instruc- 
tions for  onmiometiy  have  endeavuured  to  render  the  inntrumeDts 
more  perfect  They  have  presented  you  with  a  oew  goniometer,  Ught 
and  not  expeiuive,  with  a  new  craniograph  by  which,  by  geometrical 
projection,  all  the  details  of  the  cranial  surface  can  be  drawn,  and 
with  a  small,  very  simple  iustrument,  le  eroehtl  sphenoidal,  by  the  aid 
of  which  we  may,  without  sawing  the  cranium,  measure  the  sphenoid 
angle  of  Welcker.  Our  oolleague,  M.  Grenet  (of  Barfoezieux)  has, 
moreover,  communicated  to  ub  a  new  process  of  triangulation  lA  the 
craniiuii  and  the  face,  an  ingenious  process  of  which  M.  Bertillon  has 
shown  us  the  utility  in  his  communication  on  cephalic  angles.  In 
this  work,  Wiich  united  all  the  facts  known  on  the  facial  angle  of 
Camper,  on  the  auricular  angle,  and  Welcker's  angle,  M.  BertiUim 
has  also  included  the  observations  he  made  on  the  different  series  in 
our  museum,  and  has  shown  the  great  use  of  the  judicious  employ- 
ment of  statistic  oalculations  in  order  to  correct  enurs,  or  rather  the 
divergencies  which  result  from  different  modes  of  mensuration. 

It  was  not  the  first  time  that  the  results  of  craniometry  had  be«:n 
submitted  to  the  control  of  mathematical  methods.  M.  Gaussin  had 
already  applied  algebraic  formulEB  to  determine  the  proportions 
existing  between  the  three  diameters  of  the  cranium,  and  he  expressed 
these  proportions  by  the  aid  of  graphic  constructions  based  on  the 
system  of  rectilinear  co-ordinates.  Taking  as  a  starting  point  the 
measurementa  of  the  great  series  of  crania,  known  by  the  name  of 
Cranet  de  la  Ciii,  he  deduced  a  formula  which  he  afterwards  placed 
by  the  side  of  craniometric  tables  formed  after  the  most  difierent 
series,  by  M.  Pruner-Bey,  MM.  His  and  KUtimeyer,  and  myself.  Such 
is  the  accuracy  of  these  calculations,  that  whenever  the  formula, 
appUed  to  a  series  of  crania  of  the  same  type,  seemed  to  indicate 
divergencies,  it  was  found  that  these  depended  on  the  different  pro- 
cedure employed  by  the  different  oheervers  for  the  measurement  of 
the  vertical  diameter.  The  road  opened  by  M.  Oaussin  may  be  easily 
enlarged,  for  all  craniometric  elements  may  he  applied  to  the  same 
researches.  It  is,  moreover,  useless  to  point  out  the  importance  of  a 
method  which  admits  (^  reducing  to  the  same  standard  obBervations 
made  by  means  of  different  processes,  and  to  correot  what  the  astro- 
nomere  call  individual  errors. 

Our  distinguiahed  colleague,  M.  de  Khanikof,  who  himself  knows 
how  to  unite  the  study  of  anthropology  with  that  of  the  exact  sciences, 
has  appUed  with  success  the  formula  of  M.  Gaussen  to  the  cejjialo- 
mctric  measurements  brought  from  Persia  by  M.'Duhounet,  who, 
operating  on  living  men,  could  only  by  approximation  obtain  the 
length  of  the  vertical  angle.     In  conformity  with  the  general  instnic- 
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tions  given  by  the  society,  M.  Duhousset  has  taken  to  replace  tliia 
angle,  the  height  of  the  plane  of  the  vertex  abore  the  auditory  aper- 
ture. But  the  position  of  this  aperture  in  relation  to  the  base  of  the 
cranium  varies  notably  according  to  race.  It  was,  therefore,  to  be 
expected  that  there  would  be  found  a  certain  difference  between  the 
cephalometrio  observations  of  M.  Duhousset  and  the  craniometrio 
formula  of  M.  Gausain.  The  difierence  was,  however,  very  small  In 
four  aeries  of  observations  out  of  six  it  was  under  one  miUtTnitre  and 
a  half.  Only  in  the  two  series  of  Kurdes  and  Hindoos  there  was  a 
difference  of  three  or  four  ni.m.,  which  no  doubt  depended  on  the 
variations  in  the  position  of  the  auditory  aperture.  On  that  occasion 
M.  de  Khanikof  communicated  to  us  the  notes  he  had  collected  in  the 
museum  of  St.  Petershurgh  on  the  height  of  the  aperture  of  the  ear 
above  the  plane  of  the  occipital  foramen.  He  has  consigned  them 
in  an  excellent  table  where  figure  most  of  the  peoples  of  Asia. 

We  cannot  speak  of  craniometric  tables  without  alluding  to  those 
with  which  our  former  president,  M.  Pruner-Bey,  has  enriched  our 
Mimoiret  and  buUetim.  Thanks  to  him,  we  can  each  in  our  room 
study  the  construction  of  the  cranium  and  the  face  of  most  human 
races.  The  three  large  tables  which  accompany  hie  mimoire  entitled, 
SUiUtatt  de  Or^iomitrie,  contain  more  than  15,000  measurements  of 
507  crania  obtained  &om  all  countries.  We  find  there  117  Afiican 
crania,  167  Oceanic,  82  American,  58  Asiatic,  and  105  ancient  or 
modem  European  crania.  Nowhere  else  do  we  find  such  a  mase  of 
documents  collected  by  the  same  observer.  These  three  tables  pre- 
sent to  us  in  a  condensed  form  the  results  of  several  years  minute 
study,  and  when  we  think  of  the  immense  labour  involved,  we  ask 
how  our  colleague  oonld  have  found  time  for  his  great  linguistic  re- 
searches, and  treat  besides  with  so  much  competence  the  highest 
problems  of  general  and  philosophical  anthropolc^  I  The  reason  is 
that  he  possesses  the  hapj^  privilege  of  preserving  in  mature  age  all  the 
indefatigaU e  enei^gy  and  the  sacred  fire  of  his  youth.  Let  us  add  that 
he  is  one  of  those  rare  navanU  who  are  fortunate  epough  to  devote 
themsetvee  entirely  to  the  study,  or  rather  to  the  culture  of  anthro- 
pology.    May  his  example  find  many  fotlowere. 

I  cannot  think  of  snnunarising  all  the  craniological  ittcts  communi- 
cated t«  us.  It  is  rare  that  a  season  passes  without  our  beuig  pre- 
sented with  new  cranio  Amongst  those  derived  from  foreign  coun- 
tries 1  mast  mention  the  crania  of  two  Chellouks  from  the  banks  of 
the  White  Nile,  presented  to  us  by  M.  Lagardo ;  the  two  crania  of 
nd-skins  brought  by  M.  Berchon  ;  a  cranium  of  a  Becbuana  sent  by 
H.  Lautr^,  missioaory  in  South  Afnoa ;  an  Egyptian  head  and  an 
Arab  cranium,  which  we  owe  to  M.  Pcrier ;  the  admirable  deformed 
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cranium  from  the  Volley  of  Gbovel  (Central  America),  presented  to  us 
by  Abb£  Braeseur  du  Bourbourg ;  and  finally  tlie  magnificent  Austra- 
lian head  given  to  us  by  Professor  Ch.  Martin.  This  last  object,  so 
remarkable  from  an  osteological  point  of  vieic,  reveals  to  us  a  curioua 
and  hitherto  unknown  fact  of  iuistraliaji  customa.  It  is  mummified  ; 
all  the  fleshy  parte  of  the  head,  desiccated  and  hardened  to  the  highest 
degree,  ore  closely  attached  to  the  bones ;  the  mouth  half  open  is  filled 
with  bird  feathers  ;  finally,  a  thread  firmly  knotted  passes  through  the 
uosal  cartilages.  From  what  is  known  of  the  customs  of  Australian 
people,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  tbie  head  belongs  to  a  body 
embalmed  or  mummified  by  a  methodical  process.  Every  thing  leada 
us  to  believe  that  it  is  a  war  trophy,  desiccated  and  preserved  by  the 
victor  sa  a  remembranoe  of  his  victory. 

I  oug^t  particularly  to  mention  the  fine  series  of  crania  collected  in 
Syria  by  M.  Girard  de  Riallc,  and  at  Alexandria  by  our  lamented 
colleague,  M.  Schnepf  The  crania  of  Alexandria  date  from  the  Greco- 
Roman  period.  The  population  of  that  large  town  then  presented  a 
confused  mixture  of  almost  all  the  races  of  the  old  world :  thus  the 
practised  eye  of  M.  Pruner-Bey  was  able  to  distinguish  in  the  coUect- 
tion  of  M.  Schnepf,  apart  from  the  Egyptian  crania,  a  predominant 
number  of  Greek,  Roman,  Ligurian,  Negro,  and  Syrian  crania.  The 
crania  of  the  collection  of  M.  Girard  de  Rialle  come  partly  from 
Damas  and  partly  from  Rasheya.  The  latter,  twelve  in  number,  pre- 
sent a  remarkable  uniformity,  and  seem  to  have  been  artificially  de- 
formed by  occipital  compression. 

The  presentations  of  European  crania  are  too  many  to  be  even 
enumerated.  Most  of  them  belong  to  the  pre-htstorio  epoch,  or  to 
certain  existing  populations,  apparently  the  descendants  of  the  auto- 
chthones of  the  stone-age.  The  conquering  people  who  introduced  into 
Europe  the  Aryan  languages  and  the  use  of  metals,  did  not,  as  was 
supposed,  destroy  the  vanquished  nations ;  but  by  intermixture  sub- 
jected them  to  more  or  less  profound  modification.  Since  that  period, 
continued  crossings  have  altered  more  and  more  the  characters  of  the 
primitive  races.  New  conquests,  new  migrations,  have  recast,  as  it 
were,  most  of  the  European  populations,  and  amidst  this  ineitricable 
mixture,  the  search  for  either  origin  has  become  one  of  the  most  com- 
plicated problems  of  our  science.  In  order  to  dissipat«  this  uncer- 
tfunty,  two  roads  are  open  before  us.  The  one  is  the  study  of  the 
populations,  who,  on  the  testimony  of  linguists,  have  more  or  less  re- 
sisted the  foreign  influence,  and  who,  by  preserving  their  pre-Aryan 
languages,  have  no  doubt  also  preserved  in  a  degree  of  relative  purity 
tho  typo  of  the  autocbthonio  races.  The  other  is  the  examination  of 
9  left  in  the  soil  by  the  popuktiuus  of  the  stone  period 
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duHi^  the  pre-historic  epoch,  the  atiocesaion  of  whit^  is  determined 
by  archEEology  and  pakeontolugy. 

The  HurviTing  witnesses  of  the  primitive  human  founa  of  Europe 
form,  at  present,  only  two  groups,  confined  to  two  extremities  of  this 
part  of  the  world  :  the  Basques  and  the  Fins.  Our  illustrious  colleague, 
M.  de  Baer,  thought  that  he  found  among  the  remains  of  the  RhfBtian 
Alps  a  third  group  of  primitive  populations ;  but  this  opinion,  refuted 
by  MM.  His  and  Rutimeyer  in  their  Crania  Helvetica,  cannot  be  sus- 
tained tu  the  presence  of  the  facts  consigned  in  the  two  important 
nthaoiret  addrrased  to  us  by  M.  His.  The  hrachycephali  of  the 
environs  of  Coire,  far  from  being  the  representatives  of  the  auto- 
chthone  race,  are,  on  the  contrary,  the  descendants  of  the  A  Ifmani,  the 
last  invaders  of  that  country.  Your  attention  has  thus  been  directed 
chiefly  to  the  Fins,  including  the  Esthonians,  and  to  the  Basques. 

M.  Beddoe  (of  Clifton),  well  known  for  his  studies  of  the  popula- 
tions of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  has  communicated  to  us  a  table  of  the 
measurements  taken  on  Swedish  and  Finnish  heads.  The  latter  are  dis- 
tinguished by  decided  brachyoephaly,  and  do  not  lees  differ  from  the 
Scandinavians  by  the  conformation  of  the  face  than  by  that  of  the 
cranium.  The  absence  of  Finnish  crania  in  the  museums  of  Paris 
constitutes  a  gap  which  is  much  to  be  regretted.  M.  de  Baer  has  last 
year  presented  to  the  museum  of  natural  history  three  Esthonian 
crania,  which  have  given  rise  to  an  important  communication  by  M. 
de  Quatrefages.  Although  separated  from  the  Fins  by  the  Oidf  of 
Finland,  the  Esthonians  speak  a  dialect  of  the  same  language,  and, 
despite  the  intermixture  they  have  undergone,  most  of  them  still  pre- 
serve the  characters  of  the  Finnish  race.  Of  the  three  crania  pre- 
sented to  us  by  M.  de  Quatrefages,  one  is  decidedly  Mongolic  ;  the  second 
is  also  Mongolic,  but  to  a  less  degree  ;  both  are  very  brachycephalic. 
The  third  is  nearly  dolichocephalic  ;  but  resembling  the  second  by  the 
structure  of  the  face.  Like  the  latter,  it  is  remarkable  by  a  prognathism 
limited  to  the  upper  jaw.  The  lower  jaws,  on  the  contrary,  have  a 
vertical  direction  ;  and  M.  de  Quatrefages  has  found  in  these  bones  the 
diaracters  of  the  celebrated  jaw  of  Moulin-Quignon.  Our  eminent 
eoUeague  is,  therefore,  disposed  to  believe  that  the  Esthonians  are  the 
remnants  of  a  race  formerly  spread  to  Western  Europe,  where  it  has 
long  disappeared  either  by  multiple  and  predominant  crossing,  but 
where  its  influence  is  stiU  here  and  there  manifested  by  the  phenomena 
of  atavism.  The  coses  of  alveolar  prognathism  which  occasionally 
appear  amongst  us,  especially  in  fem^es,  would  thus  be  explained- 
These  views  are  at  present  founded  only  on  these  two  crania — for  the 
first  Esthonian  cranium,  being  toothless  and  deprived  of  the  lower 
jaw,  affords  no  estimate  as  to  prognathism.     These  views  require, 
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therefore,  further  confirmation ;  but  they  are,  neverttielesa,  of  high 
interest. 

As  to  the  Basque  crania,  tbe  discuBsion  raided  is  still  pending. 
Nineteen  new  crania,  reeembling  in  every  respect  the  first  sixty,  and 
like  them,  mostly  dolichocephalic,  have  been  sent  to  ua  by  our  colleague, 
U.  Yelaaco.  But  they  are  also  derived  from  the  cemetery  of  Zaraua, 
and  consequently  are  open  t«  the  objection  taken  by  M.  Pruner-Bey. 
We  ought,  therefore,  to  direct  our  efforts  tovards  obtaining  Basque 
skulls  from  another  locality.  The  present  of  M.  Velaaco  was,  never- 
theless, attended  by  this  advautagc,  that  it  raised  a  new  discussion, 
which  procured  us  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  au  important  lecture  by 
M.  Pruner-Bey  on  the  Basque  language.  Without  rejecting  the  ana- 
logies which  have  been  brought  forward  between  that  language  and 
the  Tatar  idioms,  our  colleague  showed  that  these  analogies  are  super- 
ficial and  insignificant  In  his  opinion  the  Basque  language  consti- 
tutes a  unique  fact  in  the  old  world,  and  has  only  real  afBuities  with 
the  lauguages  of  America ;  but  he  does  not  feel  justified  as  yet  to 
infer  fh)m  tbe  affinity  of  lai^nages  the  filiation  of  people&  Be  this  as 
it  may,  the  notions  expressed  in  this  mimaire  are  not  favourable  to 
the  hj-potheais  of  those  who  try  to  reduce  to  a  single  race  all  the 
autochthonous  or  rather  pre-Aryan  populations  of  Europe. 

This  question  of  prehistoric  races  has,  for  some  time 'past,  owing 
to  the  seal  of  archaic  anthropologista,  made  considerable  progress. 
France,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  Great  Britain,  Scandinavia,  are  not 
the  only  countries  subject  to  the  investigations  of  »avantt.  Several 
important  prehistoric  stations  have  beeu  discovered  in  Germany  and 
Austria.  The  publications  of  the  anthropological  section  of  Moscow 
inform  us  of  explorations  of  ancient  sepulchres  of  Great  Russia. 
Numerous  explorations  recently  made  iu  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal, 
teach  us  that  the  two  western  peninsulas  also  bad  their  stone-age.  The 
results  of  the  first  researches  of  Caaiano  de  Prado  have  been  oommu- 
uicated  to  you  in  an  interesting  report  "  on  Anthropology  in  Spain," 
by  M.  Pnmer-Bey.  The  disooveriee  of  M.  de  Prado  have  been  con- 
firmed by  M.  Louis  Lartet,  the  worthy  son  of  our  eminent  colleague. 
A  note  by  M.  Percira  de  Coata  made  known  to  us  some  facts  relating 
to  the  antiqmty  of  man  in  Portugal,  especially  in  tbe  ba^  of  tite 
Tagus.     This  is  no  doubt  only  the  beginnigg  of  a  harvest. 

The  notions  we  at  present  possess  on  tbe  primitive  populations  of 
Iberia  are  still  too  vague  to  admit  of  a  syntbesiB  ;  but  the  numerous 
and  precious  relics  collected  in  tbe  other  peninsula  have  thrown  a  new 
light  on  the  question  of  Italian  origins. 

Nicolucci,  Italia-Nicastro  de  Rossi,  Cocchi,  Canestrini,  rival  each 
other  in  zeal  and  peraevcnknce,  and  show  what  scieuce  may  expect 
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from  regenerated  Italy.  The  Phccniciao  oemeteriea  of  Sicily  and  Sar- 
dinia, explored  by  M.  Italia-Nicaetro,  have  Punished  numerous  and 
interesting  archteolr^cal  facta.  U.  Nicolucci  has  sent  us  the  descrip- 
tion and  drawings  of  some  crania  which  have  been  extracted ;  and 
when  these  ciauia  aie  compared  with  Huoh  taken  from  ancient  grayes 
in  Etruria,  the  hope  rises  that  the  Semitic  origin  of  the  Etruscans  will 
>t  length  be  definitively  demoosttated.  We  also  owe  to  M.  Nicoluoci 
the  first  craniological  notions  on  the  ancient  Japyges,  a  population  ot 
Southern  Italy,  whom  the  ancient  historians  but  vaguely  mention, 
and  who,  some  years  ago,  were  looked  upon  aa  autochthones.  Yet  M. 
Uonunsen,  from  some  inscriptions  on  their  tombs,  believed  to  detect  in 
the  reoinants  of  their  language  some  characters  which  apparently 
Eittacbed  them  to  the  Indo-European  group.  This  view  has  been  fully 
confirmed  by  our  learned  colleague,  M.  Nicolucci,  who,  on  examining 
three  crania  found  in  the  tombs  of  the  Japyges,  testified  to  their  re- 
aemblsQce  to  the  Greek  type.  Combining  this  also  with  historical 
notions,  he  thought  that  the  Japyges  were  probably  a  swarm  of  the 
Pelaagic  race,  driven  from  Greece  into  Italy  by  the  iavasion  of  the 
Hellenes.  At  present  this  is  merely  a  hypothesis,  but  what  is  nearly 
certain  is  that  the  Japyges  were  of  foreign  origin,  and  that  they  were 
not  the  first  occupants  of  the  peninsula.  If  the  Japyges  and  the 
Etruscans  are  but  exotic  branches,  where  shall  we  find  the  primitive 
races  of  Italy)  The  question  as  regards  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily  is 
as  yet  veiy  uncertaitL  The  facts  brought  before  us  by  M.  de  Rossi 
with  so  much  clearness  establish  the  existence  (^  a  doliohocephalio 
population,  which  occupied  central  Italy  during  that  atone  age,  which 
the  ill-inspired  poets  called  the  Golden  Age.  But  in  northern  Italy, 
in  ancient  Liguria,  there  is  a  brachycepbalic  race  vhlch  seems  to  have 
preceded  all  others.  This  Ligurian  race,  made  known  to  us  by  the 
worksofM.  Nicolucci,  extended  on  the  Mediterranean  shore  to  southern 
GauL  Our  illustrious  colleague,  the  Duo  de  Lynes,  has  in  that  soil 
made  numerotts  eiplomtions ;  he  has  exhumed  a  large  number  of  crania, 
shown  to  us  by  M.  Pruner-Bey,  on  most  of  which  he  found  the  cha- 
racters of  the  Ligurian  race. 

This  would  be  the  moment  of  stating  the  &cts  relative  to  anthropo- 
logy in  France  ;  but  these  will  be  laid  before  you  in  a  special  report, 
which  you  have  confided  to  our  learned  colleague,  M.  Lagneau.  I 
must,  nevertheless,  not  omit  here  gratefully  to  acknowledge  the  acti- 
vity and  generosity  of  our  archGeological  colleagues,  who,  not  content 
with  enriching  our  bulletins  with  their  interesting  contributions,  have 
presented  to  us  for  our  museum  a  large  number  of  objects,  the  more 
precious  as  their  authenticity  and  dates  are  wunvuted  by  competent 
loen.    Thus,  MM.  Bertrand  and  Legunj'  have  presented  to  us  a  whole 
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eeriea  of  crania  and  bones  extracted  by  theniaelTes  from  the  dolmenB 
of  Ai^ent«ui],  and  M.  de  Saulcy  bas  given  ub  several  crania  ^m  the 
tumuli  of  Meloisej  (Cfite-d'Or),  dating  from  the  fiist  period  of  the  iron 
age.  The  Society  has  also  received  by  the  intermediation  of  several 
members  forming  part  of  the  Commission  of  tbe  Museum  of  St.  Ger- 
man, and  specially  by  the  exertion  of  M.  Bertrand,  director  of  that 
Museum,  a  fine  series  of  crania,  exhumed  &om  tbe  Gaulish  cemetery 
of  Saint-Etienne-au-Temple,  near  ChfJons-snr-Mame.  Several  oom- 
munications  from  M.  Ro^jou  and  M.  Leguay  made  ub  acquainted  with 
the  results  of  tbe  explorations  they  made  at  Vil I eneuve -Saint -Georges, 
in  a  station  of  the  polished  stone  age.  M.  Roujou  at^oined  tbe  de- 
scription of  &  certain  number  of  norked  flints  found  in  tbe  diluvium 
of  the  environs  of  Paris. 

M.  Mauricet  presented  to  us  bones  obtained  from  the  dolmen  of 
Moustoir-Camac  (Morbihan),  and  the  fac-simOe  of  two  human  feet 
designed  on  one  of  the  lateral  stones  of  the  dolmen  of  Uont-en-Arauo. 
If  we  add  to  tbis  the  splendid  cisnium  of  Quiberon,  sent  by  M.  de 
Glosmadeuc,  of  Vannes,  and  the  worked  flints  which  MM.  Hamy  and 
Sauvage  have  brought  from  Chatillon,  near  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  we 
shall  yet  be  far  from  having  enumerated  all  tbe  arohceoli^cal  facts 
connected  with  the  anthropology  of  our  country.  Yoti  would  not, 
however,  forgive  me  were  I  to  omit  mentioning  the  numerous  com- 
munications of  M.  de  Mortillet  on  prehistoric  times.  The  learned 
editor  of  the  Materiaux  pour  VMUloire  PoeUive  et  PhUotophiqw  de 
VHoMTM  informs  us  of  every  important  fact  which  reaches  bis  periodi- 
cal, and  when  we  require  any  particulars  we  are  sure  be  will  furnish 
them  tons. 

Moat  of  the  archfeological  documents  I  have  just  spoken  of  belong 
to  the  polished  stone  epoch,  which  preceded  the  bronze  age — that  ia 
to  say,  tiie  inauguration  of  the  Indo-European  era.  The  centuries 
which  elapsed  to  the  beginning  of  written  history,  and  whidi  are  de- 
signated by  the  name  of  the  Celtic  epoch,  are  atuieBsible  by  various 
means  of  investigation.  Anthropology  here  is  not  solely  founded  on 
arcbieology ;  it  draws  itB  light  from  linguistics,  and  even  from  the  first 
glimpses  of  bistoiy.  A  note  of  M.  Henri  Martin  on  Cimmerian  migra- 
tion, a  learned  memoirt,  by  M.  Georges,  on  the  origin  of  tbe  Celta, 
added  new  facts  to  those  brought  forward  during  the  great  discuauon, 
which  took  place  three  years  ago,  on  the  origin  of  the  European  popula- 
tions. On  the  other  l^nd,  our  venerable  foreign  associate,  M.  d'Oma- 
liuB  d'Halloy,  whose  green  old  age  seems  unimpaired  by  the  mvagefl 
of  time,  Biiatained,  in  a  treatise  which  you  greatly  applauded,  the 
objectiona  he  had  raised  against  the  dominant  theoiy,  and  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  if  linguistics  can  demonstrate  the  Asiatic  origin  of 
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Aryan  laaguciges,  anthropological  observation  does  not  permit  ua  to 
consider  all  the  peoples  now  speaking  these  lacguagea  as  the  deacen- 
danta  in  a  direct  line  of  one  and  the  same  people.  The  diversity  of 
modem  Indq-European  types  can  only  be  explained  by  the  survival  of 
autochthonic  populations,  vho,  already  diversified  at  the  period  of  the 
ABiatio  invasions,  have  intermiied  with  their  oonquerors,  and  have 
preserved  the  dissemblance  of  races  there  where  the  affinity  of  idioms 
acemed  to  indicate  a  common  origin. 

The  multiplicity  of  races  of  prehistoric  Europe,  which  was  fixed 
upon  our  minds  as  a  necessary  explanation  for  the  actual  state  of 
things,  results  directly  and  incontestably  from  the  study  of  crania  of 
the  stone  ago.  In  the  discuaaion  on  the  oianiological  type  of  men 
of  that  period,  some  apparently  contradictory  and  yot  perfectly  recon- 
cilable facts  have  come  out.  On  the  one  hand  you  were  able  to  lay 
down,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Retzius,  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  crania  of  dolmens  are  dolichocephalic.  This  not  only  holds  true 
for  France,  but  also  for  Great  Britain,  and  very  probably  also  for 
Sweden,  the  native  country  of  the  illustrious  Kctzius  ;  for  you  recollect 
that  the  twenty  crania  extracted  by  MM.  van  DUben  and  the  son  of 
Retzius  from  the  megalithio  sepulchre  of  Suttra,  in  Westro-Gothia, 
were,  all  but  one,  dolichocephalic  On  the  other  hand,  as  already 
mentioned,  the  researches  of  MM.  N^icolucci  and  Fruner-Bey  clearly 
establish  the  brachycephalic  character  of  the  race,  which,  before  the 
em  of  metals,  occupied  Liguria  and  the  shores  of  Provence.  Europe 
tbiis  at  the  polished  stone  period  possessed  already  on  tia  soil  two  dis- 
tinct races  at  least.  But  these  times  which  preceded  our  histories, 
and  which  seem  so  remote  from  us,  appear,  on  the  contrary,  very  recent 
when  the}'  are  compared  with  the  incalculable  periods  which  paleonto- 
logy has  revealed  to  us,  and  which,  finishing  with  the  reindeer  epoch, 
ascend  to  that  of  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  the  cave-bear,  and  pro- 
bably higher  up,  without  our  being  able  to  point  out  the  hmit  to  which 
ulterior  researches  may  assign  the  origin  of  humanity. 

During  the  past  few  years  of  its  existence,  the  Anthropological  Society 
more  than  once  discussed  the  question  of  the  antiquity  of  man.  A  dis- 
cussion on  this  subject  would  now  be  idle.  The  existence  of  the  fossil 
man,  of  the  quaternary  man,  contemporary  with  the  large  pachy- 
dermata,  is  a  fact  definitively  acquired  for  science.  If  here  and  there 
objections  are  still  raised  against  the  evidence,  it  is  not  amongst  us 
that  they  are  raised.  I  have  made  a  small  Collection  of  works,  pub- 
lished in  France  during  the  nineteenth  century,  ag^nst  the  heresy  of 
the  rotation  of  the  earth.  Can  we  expect  tiiat  the  discovery  of  M. 
Boucher  de  Perthes  should  find  more  favour  in  a  ccrtatu  circle  tlian 
the  discovery  of  Copernicus  %  Let,  then,  as  the  Gospel  says,  the  dead 
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bury  their  dead,  and  let  tu  pursue  our  work  without  notidng  the 
attacks  directed  og^nat  ua  hy  men  of  the  past. 

We  aJso  love  the  past,  but  we  like  to  study  it,  and  it  is  not  our  fault 
if  it  extends  beyond  the  clasBicoI  renter.  Our  curiosity  does  not  net 
satisfied  with  the  knowledge  that  there  were  men  upon  the  earth  in 
palreoDtoIogicol  times ;  we  want  to  know 'what  was  the  social  condition 
of  these  men,  what  their  physical  characters,  whether  they  constituted 
already  then  distinct  races,  whether  they  differed  from  those  which  at 
a  later  time  learned  to  polish  the  stone,  and,  finally,  whether  the  im- 
mense period  which  elapsed  between  the  mammoth  and  the  reindeer 
epochs,  between  that  of  the  reindeer  and  that  of  the  dolmens,  had  not 
witnessed,  like  the  much  shorter  periods  which  succeeded  them,  migra- 
tions and  oonqueste  renew  and  remodel  several  times  the  human  fauna 
of  quaternary  Europe. 

These  highly  interesting  questions  are  iar  from  being  solved.  Never- 
theless, several  important  data  have  already  been  acquired,  and  inspire 
us  with  hopes  for  satisfaotoiy  answers  at  some  not  very  distant  time. 

With  regard  to  industry,  chiefly  represented  by  flint  implements, 
M.  Mortillet  has  shown  us  that  they  were  gradually  perfected.  In  t^e 
lower  beds  of  the  dOuvium  of  Abbeville,  the  hatches  are  lance-shaped, 
and  struck  off  in  large  flakes.  In  the  argillaceous  sand  which  covers 
the  diluvium,  and  which  is  consequently  more  recent,  and  where  no 
maounoth  bones  are  found,  the  hatches  are  elliptic,  elongated,  and 
struck  off  in  small  flakes.  Finally,  in  the  superficial  light  soil  of  the 
slopes,  the  hatches  are  polished,  wedge-shaped,  rcsembUng  those  found 
in  the  dolmens.  Were  those  Bucoessive  modifications  due  to  the 
gradual  perfection  of  the  same  industiy  or  to  the  ariival  of  new  popu- 
lations 1  The  admirable  diBOOverieH  of  M.  Lart«t,  which  he  made  in 
the  caverns  of  Perigord  in  company  with  our  lamented  colleague,  M. 
Christy,  rcuder  the  last  supposition  as  extremely  probable. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  caverns  of  Peingord  had  only  worked  flinta, 
but  they  had  already  reached  a  autpriaing  degree  of  civilisation  and 
artistic  development.  We  con  scarcely  conceive  bow  men  deprived  of 
the  use  oS  metals  could  have  manufactured  such  an  infinite  variety  of 
implements  of  bone,  ivory,  and  reindeer  hoina  How  they  could 
sculpture,  I  should  almost  say  carve,  auch  elegant  forms,  and  grave 
upon  the  handles  of  their  implements  the  figurea  of  various  MiiirmlB, 
These  figures  are  distinguished  by  an  accuracy  and  artisUc  skill  truly 
remarkable  ;  and  in  order  to  meet  with  a  similar  d^ree  ct  art  Beoti- 
ment,  we  muat  descend  through  innumerable  centuries  to  the  flourish- 
ing period  of  the  Greeks.  They  form  such  an  absolute  contrast  by 
the  side  of  the  crude  sketches  traced  upon  some  Celtic  monuments, 
that  we  may  well  ask  whether  they  hod  not  been  designed  within 
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historical  times  hj  some  proacribed  vho  bad  takoQ  reflige  in  the 
caTenu  of  our  ancient  troglodytes.  But  who  but  tbe  quaternary  man 
could  in  Europe  have  designed  upon  the  bones  of  the  reindeer  the 
Ugare  of  a  species  of  elephant,  which  difiers  from  all  living  species  T 
Thia  race,  so  interesting  from  it«  oiviliaation,  led  a  peaceable  life.  A 
cnmiiun,  found  in  the  grotto  of  Bniniquel,  of  which  M.  Brun  has  sent 
U8  a  photograph,  is  diatinguished  by  the  purity  of  its  form,  the  gentle- 
ness of  its  oontonra,  the  slight  prominence  of  its  apophyses,  the  little 
depth  of  its  muscular  marka,  all  oharactere  which  are  inoompatible 
with  Tiolent  manners  of  a  savage  or  barbarous  race. 

What  has  become  of  this  indigenous  civilisation^  original,  so  dif- 
ferent from  all  known  to  ust  Has  it  become  graJdiially  so  modified 
snd  transformed  as  to  become  perfectly  unrecognisable  I  No !  it 
perished  all  at  once  without  leaving  any  trace,  and  all  leads  ua  to  be- 
lieve that  it  perished  by  force.  After  that,  without  transition,  we 
liad  only  the  traces  of  a  powerful  race,  religious  and  warlike,  furnished 
irith  more  perfect  weapons,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  mode  of 
polishing  flints,  but  otherwise  of  little  industry  and  without  any  art 
notions.  We  have  here  all  indications  of  a  brutal  and  conquering 
ioTBuon.  The  troglodytes  of  the  stone  period,  who  conquered  the 
»)il  nod  knew  how  to  destroy  the  last  remnants  of  the  largo  mammals 
of  the  quaternary  fauna,  found  themselves  unable  to  oppose  the  irrup- 
tion of  barlnrians,  and  a  middle  prehistoric  age  succeeded  the  bapf^ 
dajB  of  a  prciaature  civilisation,  the  origin  of  which  is  at  present  en- 
tirely unknoim  to  us. 

These  men  of  the  reindeer  period,  so  advanced  in  certain  respects, 
Kerc  probably  the  polished  doscondauts  of  the  rude  savages  of  the 
diluvial  epoch.  The  flint  industry  from  the  firat  to  the  second  epoch 
became  a  little  modified,  but  not  transformed  ;  and  although  a  more 
regidar  cutting  and  small  flakes  had  supplanted  the  rudimentary 
ini^  form,  it  was  still  effected  by  simple  percussion,  and  it  was 
without  friction  tliat  the  flints  were  worked.  These  changes,  more- 
over, only  apply  to  the  hatchets,  the  knives  always  presented  a  re- 
nmrkablc  uniformity.  It  is  finally  probable  that  the  art  of  designing 
WHS  already  known  to  the  contiemporaries  of  the  cave  bear.  This  is 
ahown  by  the  curious  figure  which  that  indefatigable  explorer  of  the 
caverns  of  the  Pyrenees,  M.  Garrigou,  has  discovered  upon  a  flint 
in  an  ossiferous  grotto.  Thia  figure  represents  a  bear,  which,  by  the 
length  of  its  cervical  spinous  apophyses,  resembles  more  tbe  cave  bear 
than  any  other  species  of  the  same  genus.  If  the  interpretation  of 
M.  Garriguu  be  confirmed,  it  might  be  interesting  to  find  that  the 
art  of  designing  or^nated  in  a  race,  no  doubt  perfectible,  but  which, 
at  the  epoch  in  question,  was  in  a  half  savage  condition,  and  perhaps 
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gircn  to  onthropophngy.  M.  Gairigoii,  and  M.  Roujou  afler  him, 
have  ahown  severftl  human  bones  upon  which  existed  methodical  per- 
cuastons  mode  for  opening  the  medullary  canal,  so  as  to  extract  the 
marrow. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  moat  ancient  known  epoch  of  the  life 
of  humanity.  What  were  then  tlie  physical  characters  of  man  1  The 
bones  of  the  limbs  which  have  been  found  prove  that  the  stature  was 
not  high  ;  and  although  the  cnmia,  or  fragments  of  them,  are  still 
rare,  we  may  assume  as  nearly  demonstrated  that  our  predecessors  of 
the  quaternary  period  had  small  heads,  a  receding  forehead,  and 
oblique  jaws.  B^  here  presents  itself  a  more  serious  and  thomy 
question.  In  the  eicavations  made  by  our  young  and  already  cele- 
brated colloague,  M.  Dupont,  in  Belgium,  on  the  banks  of  the  Meuse, 
between  Li^ge  and  Namur,  he  found  sometime  bock  among  rhinoceros 
and  mammoth  bones  in  the  inferior  bed  of  the  cavern  la  Xauletle,  a 
curious  jaw,  the  zoological  characters  of  which  seemed  at  first  doubt- 
ful. By  its  general  form,  this  bone  seemed  a  human  bone,  and  was  so 
in  fact ;  but  by  the  details  of  its  conformation,  by  its  excessive  thick- 
ness, by  the  total  absence  of  the  mental  prominence,  and,  filially,  by 
thecharactcrsof  dentition -characters  of  the  first  order,  it  departed  from 
the  human  type  and  approached  that  of  the  anthropomorphic  apes. 
Anali^us,  but  not  so  decided,  features  had  already  been  found  in  the 
jaw  extracted  by  the  Jfarquis  de  Vibmye  from  the  cavern  of  Arcia-eur- 
Aube,  the  authenticity  of  which  is  no  longer  questioned.  In  order  to 
find  in  the  living  races  some  of  these  characters  considerably  attenuated, 
we  must  descend  to  the  most  inferior  types  of  Australia  and  New 
Caledonia.  These  do  not  form,  as  was  hitherto  believed,  the  last,  or, 
if  you  prefer  it,  the  first  term  of  the  human  series.  The  quaternary 
man  places  himself  below  them,  and  diminishes  the  interval  which 
separates  man  from  his  zoological  neighbours.  But  what  is  the  ugnifi- 
cation  and  the  import  of  this  fact?  Must  we  see  iu  it  a  proof  of  the 
transformation  of  species,  or  merely  a  proof  of  serial  distribution  of 
organic  forms,  of  which  the  Darwinian  theoiy  gives  an  hypothetical 
explanation  ? 

This  doubt,  gentlemen,  still  persists  alter  the  discusdons  which  so 
serious  a  subject  could  not  faU  to  provoke,  if  it  were  demonstrated 
that  the  type  of  the  Naulettc  man,  by  successive  and  secular  modifi- 
cations, had  become  gmdtially  perfected  until  it  reached  our  own,  it 
would  certainly  prove  a  powerful  argument  for  the  Darwinists.  But 
do  we  know  in  what  manner  the  qiuitcrnary  races  have  given  place  to 
those  of  succeeding  ages  1  Who  can  prove  to  us  that  the  succession 
of  tyjics  has  not  been  the  consequence  of  a  substitution  of  races  1  Do 
we  not  this  day  sec,  in  several  regions  of  Anicinca  and  Oceania,  the 
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European  races  BUpplant  the  indigenous  ntces  t  Let  us  then  confess 
that  we  as  yet  possess  too  small  a  number  of  facta  to  solve  the  immense 
problem  of  human  origins ;  and  let  us  wait  until  ncn  discoTcries  fur- 
nish us  with  more  numerous  data.  Whatever  may  turn  out  to  be 
truth,  it  cannot  humiliate  ns.  Whether  man  has  received  his  royalty 
as  a  hereditary  appanage,  or  whether  he  has  bravely  acquired  it  by  a 
long  series  of  evolutions  and  struggles,  is  he  less  the  lord  of  the  earth ) 
He  who  uses  the  blind  forces  of  nature  as  his  instruments,  who  makes 
electricity  bis  messenger,  who  weighs  the  planets,  and  even  analyses 
the  Bubatanoe  of  the  sun,  need  he  blush  at  any  revelation  in  origins 
buried  in  the  immeasurable  depths  of  the  past  1  No,  gentlemen ;  and 
your  discussion,  so  complete,  so  conscientious,  so  learned  on  the  doc- 
trine of  the  human  kingdom,  aud  sustained  with  such  eclat  by  MM. 
Pruner-Bej  and  de  Quatrcfagea,  has  proved  that  man,  in  order  to 
maintain  his  rank  in  nature,  docs  not  require  to  columinate  or  to  de- 
base the  beings  by  which  he  is  surrounded.  All  the  orators  who  have 
apokeu  on  the  subject  have  proclaimed  the  intelligence  of  animals,  and 
have  found  in  them  the  germ  of  intellectual  faculties,  eentimcuta,  and 
passions,  which  have  taken  their  development  and  their  e;spaasion  in 
human  societies.  Whilst  MM.  Alix,  Rochet,  Voisin,  laid  stress  froni 
various  points  of  view,  on  the  great  superiority  of  man,  which  no  one 
contests,  MM.  San|om,  Letouraeau,  Simonot,  Roujou,  Gaussin,  and 
others  have,  with  notlesscouviction,  pleaded  thecauseof  animals.  The 
cmntest,  it  is  true,  turned  only  upon  a  single  character,  upon  which 
exclusively  rests  the  conception  of  a  human  kingdom,  namely,  the 
sentiment  of  religiouanesa.  The  question  was  whether  religiousness 
necessarily  existed  among  all  people,  whether  it  was  sufficiently  uni- 
-veraal  to  serve  as  a  characteristic  of  humanity.  MM  de  Quatrefages, 
Pruner-Bey,  and  Martin  de  Moussy  had  no  doubt  of  it ;  whilst  MM. 
Prat,  Letoumeau,  Dally,  Coudereau,  and  Lagneau  sustained  the  con- 
trary. We  must  not  feel  surprised  at  these  differences,  which  are 
inseparable  from  a  subject  which  touches  the  most  arduous  questions 
of  psychology.  But  we  are  happy  to  state  that  this  groat  discussion 
on  a  subject  which  is  so  calculated  to  impassion  the  minds,  and  in 
which  the  most  opposite  opinions  obtain,  has  created  no  discord 
amongst  us.  Every  one  has  known  how  to  respect  the  convictions  of 
his  neighbour,  and  the  urbanity  of  language,  a  consequence  of  mutual 
eetecm,  has  always  kept  the  contest  within  the  serene  atmosphere  of 
science. 

I  am  far  from  having  finished,  and  yet  I  must  stop.  I  have  no 
time  to  analyse  the  works  which  have  filled  up  your  meetings.  I  was 
obliged  to  pass  over  many  important  facta,  many  interesting  discus- 
sions.    But  you  must  blame  yourselves  if  I  cannot  fulfil  my  task. 
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The  more  you  iDcrease  the  field  of  your  researches,  the  mcve  you 
multiply  your  productions,  the  more  impoeuble  docB  it  become  to  am- 
dense  them  iu  &  summary  of  a  few  pages.  Owing  to  your  pcisever- 
ing  efibrts,  the  Society  is  still  in  the  ascepdant.  The  impulse  it  has 
given  to  anthropological  study  is  increasing  from  day  to  day;  the 
movement  of  our  Society  is  propagated  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  It 
is  sufGuient  to  look  back  at  your  starting  poiut  to  see  with  a  legiti- 
mate satisfitction  the  progress  you  have  made  within  less  than  eight 
years.  What  yon  have  accomplished  within  so  short  a  time  is  a  sure 
guarantee  for  your  future  works. 


WHAT  IS  A  TEUTON  J 


QuEsnoire  <yl  race  are,  in  more  senses  than  one,  politica]  questions. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  they  seldom  meet  with  a  calm  and  unpreju- 
diced discussion ;  it  is  for  this  reason  that  they  continually  incur  the 
greatest  of  all  soientific  perils. 

Two  great  peoples,  speaking  a  language  called  Teutonic,  made  war 
not  long  ago  upon  a  third  very  little  people,  wljo  also  speak  a  lan- 
guage called  Teutonio ;  and  the  quarrel  was  greatly  embittered  be- 
cause the  governors  of  the  third  people  wished  to  moke  a  small  section 
of  the  governed  speak  a  kind  of  Teutonic  difTerent  from  the  Teutonic 
spoken  by  the  other  two  peoples.  Some  of  "  The  German  race  "  were 
oppressed  because  their  cluldreu  were  being  taught  Danish  instead  of  a 
dialect  of  German.  There  was  an  "  oppressed  nationality,"  the  meaning 
of  which,  when  analysed,  is  almost  invariably  found  to  be  a  langu^e 
in  danger. 

There  was  a  time  when  every  one  sympathised  with  the  Italian-speak- 
ing people  of  Lombaidy  and  Venetia,  because  they  were  ruled  by  Ger- 
man-speaking governors.  If  they  spoke  Italian,  said  every  one,  they 
ought  to  havean  Italian  government — a  government  of  their  own  "race." 
None  paused  to  inquire  whether  the  new  government  would  probably 
be  better  than  the  old  ;  whether  the  Lombards  were  more  neariy  akin 
to  the  Sardinians  or  to  the  Austrians ;  wbetlicr  race  could  be  estab- 
lished by  language.  It  was  assumed,  oa  a  self-evident  piopowtim, 
that  race  and  language  must  be  co-eitensive  ;  races  were  divided  into 
Latin  and  non-Latin  according  to  language  alone  ;  and  a  great  em- 
peror and  a  great  people  went  to  war  for  on  idea. 

The  same  appoal  to  language  has  long  embittered  the  Poles  agiunst 
the   KuBbians,  and  draws  jici^'unial  sympathy  iroin  philouthropints 
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who  have  oerer  taken  the  trouble  to  inquire  in  what  Polish  differs 
from  RuBsian,  or  wh&t  oonstitutes  a  real  difference  of  race. 

But,  more  wonderful  still,  men  speaking  Italian  clamoured  per- 
sistently for  the  union  under  one  government  of  all  who  shared 
their  t«jngue,  until  at  last  tbey  persuaded  the  men  who  speak  Ger- 
man to  attempt  a  double  suicida  Prussia  took  arma  against  Austria 
in  order  that  the  speakers  of  German  might  be  expelled  from  Italjr ; 
Austria  took  arma  against  Prussia  in  order  that  the  speakers  of  Ger- 
man might  not  be  too  united  or  too  stroDg  in  the  North.  And  mighty 
bottles  were  fought,  and  the  riven  of  Bohemia  were  choked  with 
oorpees,  and  widows  wept,  and  children  were  left  bthcrless,  because  a 
few  statesmen  in  Germany  and  a  few  other  statesmen  in  Italy  preached 
fiuth  in  language  as  the  only  proof  of  kinship. 

Word-worship  in  every  form  is  injiuious :  it  has  taught  many  a 
man  a  kind  of  nnoonsoious  hypocrisy  in  morals  ;  it  has  wasted  many 
a  metaphysician's  whole  existence ;  but  it  has  produced  nothing  bo 
terrible  as  this  wholesale  slaughter  for  an  idea — and  an  idea  that  is 
often  utterly  false. 

This  belief  in  language  as  the  great  bond  of  brotherhood  has  been 
taught  by  almost  every  philologist  except  Mr.  Max  Miiller.*  Its  diffu- 
sion is  best  proved  by  the  horrors  which  have  attended  it.  Its  fidsity 
may  be  shown  by  ooe  very  simple  instance.  Suppose  the  insurrection 
of  negroes  in  Jamaica  to  have  been  suocessAil,  and  all  the  whites  in 
the  island  to  have  been  put  to  death,  there  would  have  remained  a 
race  speaking  English,  yet  with  hardly  a  trace  of  English  blood  ;  and 
the  philologist  of  a  future  generation  would,  from  his  own  science 
ak>ne,  have  had  not  the  B%hteet  clue  to  the  origin  of  this  English- 
^leakiug  people.  Nay,  a  philological  diplomatist  might,  at  some 
timo,  have  besought  Englishmen  to  fight  on  behalf  of  black  brethren 
whose  kinship  would  have  been  apparent  in  their  tongues  if  not  in 
their  faces. 

But  although  our  foremost  philologist  has  ^ven  up  the  classifica- 
tion of  races  according  to  language,  there  atill  remains  a  proposition  as- 
serted by  him,  and  by  almost  all  the  leading  writers  on  language,  which, 
if  true,  would  by  itself  be  enough  to  prove  that  grammar  is  the  most 
infallible  test  of  race.  This  propoaition  is  that  no  mixed  grammar 
ever  has  existed,  or  ever  can  exist.  Languages  have  been  divided 
*  There  is  not  one  of  Mr.  Max  Holler's  dear  and  brilliant  aentenoes  that 
ta  better  worth  remembering  than  this  : — "  The  aoienoe  of  language  and  the 
•ciMioe  of  ethnol^T  have  both  suffered  most  aerioaoly  firom  being  mixed  up 
leather."  It  ie  Htranga  that  the  diieiplea  of  this  maaler  leem  willing  to 
accept  every  doetrina  of  his  but  this  most  impartant  of  all.  Mi.  Cox  did 
no  smalt  service  to  anthropology  when,  in  No.  S4  of  the  Forlaightly  Review, 
he  called  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  leading  philologist  has  flnalljr  aban- 
doned the  ethnological  field.  '  l  .j ,  dOCWlC 
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into  classes  according  to  their  gmnmiara ;  and  between  each  of  these 
cla^seB  and  every  other,  we  are  told,  there  ia  a  great  gulf  fixed,  across 
which  no  fragment  of  grammar  can  pass.  A  vocabulary  may  be  as 
mongrel  as  you  please,  but  grammar  Is  always  of  the  purest  stniin. 

If  this  theory  were  true,  it  would  embody  the  moat  astounding  of 
all  mental  phenomena.  It  would  prove  an  admitted  law  of  associa- 
tion to  be  false.  We  could  no  longer  assert  that  the  human  mind  has 
the  power  of  applying  like  oontrivances  to  like  cases,  but  only  that  it 
has  such  a  power  in  all  matters  with  which  tt  can  deal,  except  gram- 
mar. In  other  words,  we  should  have  to  admit  either  that  the  one 
great  thing  which  Psychology  is  supposed  to  have  done  haS  never  been 
done  at  all,  or  that  grammar  is  something  stronger  than  one  of  the 
laws  of  the  mind.  We  should  have  to  admit  not  only  that,  when  any 
language  has  its  volume  doubled  by  the  addition  of  words  from 
another  language,  it  must  give  up  all  its  grammar  or  none,  but  that 
the  men  who  apeak  the  combined  language  can  never  select  and  com- 
bine the  grammatical  devices  of  the  two  component  parts.  Wo 
should  have  to  admit  that  grammar  reduces  men  to  a  state  of  the 
most  humiliating  subjection,  so  that  they  are  utterly  incapable  of 
doing  any  thing  for  themselves. 

Now  if  all  these  propositions  were  established,  there  would  be  an  un- 
answerable argument  for  the  classification  of  races  according  to  lan- 
guage. An  appeal  to  differences  of  mental  characteristics  wonld  be 
quashed  at  once  by  the  proof  that  grammar  can  mould  the  mind  to  Hs 
own  sweet  will ;  and  no  one  would  dare.to  speak  of  physical  charac- 
teristics in  the  face  of  a  Grammatical  Destiny.  The  grammar  which 
could  make  the  mind  could  make  the  man,  or,  if  it  pleased,  the  race. 

He,  therefore,  who  oaks  what  ia  a  Teuton  t  aaka  a  question  wbich 
cannnot  be  answered  without  reference  to  the  great  philological 
dogma.  On  the  answer  to  this  question  depend  the  answers  to  ques- 
tions of  still  greater  magnitude.  What  are  the  principles  of  Anthro- 
pological classification  1  and  are  there  any  real  differences  between  the 
sections  of  mankind  known  by  different  names  T 

One  of  the  great  families  of  language  is  now  commonly  called  the 
*'  Aryan."  And  this  family  is  subdivided  into  several  classes,  of  which 
one  is  commonly  called  the  "Teutonic."  The  Teutonic  class  is  made 
to  include  the  various  dialects  spoken  in  Scandinavia,  Germany,  Hol- 
land, and  England.  This  class,  with  the  others,  we  are  told,  belongs 
to  tho  great  Aryan  family,  because  the  science  of  comparative  gram- 
mar has  traced  the  grammatical  forms  of  all  to  a  common  starting- 
point.  But,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  the  grammatical  forms  of  each  par- 
ticular class  have  undergone  development,  or  changes,  of  such  varioos 
kinds  tliut  the  forms  which  are  chai'actcrialic  of  one  cUtsa  cannot  co- 
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exist  in  any  lai^uage  vith  the  forme  which  are  characteriBtic  of 
another  class.  In  short,  to  nse  the  technical  terma  of  the  naturalist, 
although  the  origin  of  epecies  by  development  and  seleotiou  ia  admitted, 
the  eiiatenbe  of  hybrids  is  denied. 

In  order  to  test  this  theory,  it  is  neoesaaiy  to  know  what  is  meant 
by  fhe  "  Teutonio  class ;"  it  is  necessary  to  have  not  only  a  catalogue 
but  a  definition,  to  ascertain  what  marks  out  the  Teutonic  class  as  dis- 
tinct from  other  dasses.  Now  it  is  obvious  that  whatever  property 
may  be  •common  to  all  Teutonic  languages  must  be  common  to  any 
two.  If,  therefore,  it  should  happen  that  the  comparison  of  two,  or 
any  less  number  than  that  which  makes  up  the  whole  class,  will  suf- 
fice for  the  purposes  of  the  present  investigation,  no  harm  will  be  done 
by  passing  over  all  the  rest  Let  ua  then  tiy  to  discover  what  is  oom- 
i^ibn  to  English  -and  High  German  that  is  not  shared  by  any  members 
■  of  the  non-Teutonic  classes  of  the  Aryan  ffunily. 

Bopp  devotes  nearly  a  third  of  his  work  on  comparative  grammar 
to  "the  Formation  of  Words."  It  may  therefore  be  well  to  in- 
quire whe^er  the  formation  of  words  in  English  is  similar  to  their 
formation  in  High  German,  as  it  certainly  must  be  if  the  "  formation 
of  words"  belong  to  the  province  of  grammar,  and  if  no  grammar 
can  be  hybrid.  How  then  do  we  form  our  substantives  1  There  is  a 
WMd  i»  common  use  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  which  would  peibaps 
horrify  some  comparative  grammarians,  but  which  is  not  the  less  a 
portion  of  our  language,  and  that  word  is  "  baekwardatitm."  A  form 
characteristic  of  the  Italic  class  of  languages  is  added  to  a  word  of 
German  origin  in  order  to  make  an  English  substantive.  If  there  be 
any  grammar  at  work  here,  it  is  not  only  not  exclusively  Teutonic, 
but  is  not  even  common  to  all  languages  of  the  Teutonic  class.'"' 

And  this  is  no  isolated  instauoe.  Bandage,  »ettiement,f  hindrance, 
and  a  host  of  other  words  teU  the  same  tale.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
words  from  an  Italic  source  take  in  turn  a  German  suffix,  as  in 
ChritUndom.  The  same  thing  happens  with  adjectives,  so  that  we 
have  the  two  forms  wondroiu  and  wonderful ;  we  have  knowahU,  think- 
able,  iutfiU,  tueleat ;  in  short  we  can  form  our  adjectives  according  to 
a  German  or  an  Italic  model,  just  as  we  please,  no  matter  whether 
the  word  which  we  convert  came  to  us  from  an  Italic  or  a  German 
source.     In  the  formation  of  verbs  we  are  so  independent  of  German 

•  A  word  imported  whole,  u  for  inatanoe,  lUvMon,  go«H  for  nothing  in  the 
inTMtigation  of  grammatical  forms. 

t  Bopp  notices  a  solitaz;  instaaoe,  in  old  High  Qermui,  of  this  form 
hkbI  in  the  word  Blivmuni.  But  the  fiict  that  this  is  a  eoUtar;  inslaDcv, 
evoD  if  the  word  be  not  euaceptible  of  w  holly  difleioat  explanation,  ia  cur- 
tainlf  not  an  argument  ajatnit  hyhrid  gr&iumar. 

^< Coogic 
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fonns  that  ve  can  even  saj  Germanue  or  TeiUoniae  with  any  Freitch- 
mau  or  any  Oreek. 

It  follows  from  all  this,  either  that  grammar  may  be  hybrid  bo  long 
as  it  remaiiiB  Aiyan,  or  that  the  "  formation  of  words"  is  not  within 
the  province  of  grammar.  It  may  be  well  to  assume  that  modem 
philologists  place  themselves  upon  the  second  horn  of  the  dilemma, 
give  up  Bopp's  clasaifioation,  and  so  define  grammar  aa  to  exclude  the 
formation  of  words. 

It  then  becomes  necessary  to  punue  the  investigation  further,  in 
order  to  ascertain  what  is  peculiarly  Teutonic  in  the  Teutonic  class  of 
languages.  The  formation  of  the  genitive  singular  in  t  periiaput 
This  has  been  often  enough  asserted,  and  the  answer  can  be  best 
given  in  the  words  of  Bopp :  "  In  no  case  do  the  different  membeis  of 
the  Sanscrit  fomily  of  lajiguages  agree  bo  fully  as -in  the  genitive 
singular."  And  Bopp  is  here  using  the  word  Sanxrii  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  word  Aryan  is  now  more  appropriately  used,  in  accordance 
with  a  very  convenient  hypothesis.  To  go  no  further,  every  one 
knows  that  both  Latin  and  Ureek  have  a  genitive  in  «.  This,  then, 
is  not  exoluBively  Teutonic.  The  only  inflexions  of  English  substan- 
tivBB  are  to  be  found  in  the  genitive  singular,  and  the  plural,  and 
therefore  it  is  perhaps  in  the  plural  that  the  eesentially  Teutonic  mark 
is  to  be  found.  But  the  ordinary  English  plural  is  in  «,  in  which  it 
agrees  with  the  Italic  and  Greek  classes,  and  differs  altogether  from 
Hij^  German. 

The  long  sought  Teutonic  mark  is  then  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the 
oomparifion  of  adjectives.  Here,  at  least,  English  and  High  Gennan 
agree  ;  but  it  unfortunately  happens  that  the  Teutonic  class  cannot 
make  out  an  excluuve  claim  to  the  comparative  er  or  the  superlative 
at.  If  an  Englishman  says  ffrand,  grander,  a  Roman  sud  grandit, 
grandior;  if  the  English  tarm-labourer  deacribes  his  sweat  as  the 
"  muckeMt"  that  ever  he  knew,  the  Greek  would  equally  describe  it  as 
lUiurrii7.*  There  is  then  nothing  in  the  inflexions  either  of  adjectives 
or  of  Buhetantives  which  con  be  fixed  upon  as  the  peculiar  property  of 
a  Teutonic  language. 

It  is  strange,  but  there  is  nothing  left  us  now  except  pronouns  and 
verbs.  And  the  remaining  inflexions  of  English  pronouns  do  not,  as 
a  whole,  resemble  those  of  the  High  German  more  than  those  of  the 
Latin  language.  If  we  look  solely  at  inflexions,  who  and  w&om  are 
nearer  to  qui  and  quem  than  to  war  and  wen  ;  Ae  and  Aim  remind  us 

■  I  do  not,  of  oouTBe,  doabt  for  a  moment  that  oar  forma  of  the  oompUft- 
tive  and  superlative,  as  well  aa  other  grammatical  forma,  con  be  traced  his- 
toricoll;  to  o  Teutonic  source;  but  that  bet,  oa  will  ahortlf  appear,  in  no 
way  impoira  my  orgumeat. 
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tnor«  of  Hie  and  iUvm  than  of  cr  and  iAn  ;  ne  and  ihee  »st  more  like 
the  Latin  m«  and  U  thao  the  Oerman  mieh  and  dieh. 

And  as  it  is  a  reoognised  fitct  that  the  person-endings  of  verbs  are 
■imjdy  the  remains  of  peraonal  pronouns,  it  is  no  matter  of  Burprise 
that  the  penon-endingB  of  English  Terfas  display  nothing  ezGlusively 
Teutom&  It  has  been  said  that  the  EDglish  language,  as  spoken  by 
any  ploughboy,  would  tell  its  own  history  and  provide  the  materials 
for  its  own  clas^cation.  Now  an  English  ploughboy  sometimes,  but 
not  always,  uses  a  as  a  sign  of  the  third  penon  singular  of  the  indica- 
tive  present.  He  is  just  as  likely  as  not  to  omit  the  i,  and  eay  he  do, 
inat^td  of  he  dot*  ;  he  is  just  as  likely  as  not  to  put  the  «  on  to  the 
first  person,  and  say  /  doet,  instead  of  /  do.  And  /  dioet,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  looks  grammatically  much  more  like  j« /oh  than  like  tci 
thue,  while  er  thai  looks  grammatically  very  much  more  like  Ufitit 
than  like  he  do.  But,  even  when  the  ploughboy  is  what  we  at  present 
oonaider  to  be  grammatically  correct,  he  does  not  form  the  third  per- 
son as  a  German  forms  it  The  German  uses  t  where  the  Englishman 
uses  «,  and  if  it  be  answered  that  <  is  only  the  representative  of  the 
old  elh,  still  etk  itself  is  not  more  like  tLe  German  t  than  it  is  like  the 
Latins 

In  F-nglrah  HB  have  no  other  person-ending  left,  except  that  of  the 
second  person  singular.  This,  when  written,  agrees  with  the  High 
German  form,  but  it  is  never  heard  in  common  speech,  except  fiom 
the  mouths  of  Quakers,  and  some  inhabitants  of  remote  country  dis- 
tricts, who  commonly  use  the  form  thu  hai.  But  even  if  we  aUow 
that  thou  hatl  is  still  a  mode  of  expression  in  the  PingHnJi  language,  it 
is  ai  like  lu  habes  as  he  haa  is  like  er  hat.  The  forms  are  all  so  like 
that  they  afford  no  ground  for  classiiying  one  language  apart  from 
another. 

It  is  not,  then,  in  person -endings  of  verba  that  the  characteristio 
mark  of  a  Teutonic  language  is  to  be  found.  We  must  th^eforelook 
for  it  in  the  tenses  or  the  moods.  To  b^n  with  the  past  tenses, 
what  is  there  in  High  German  that  corresponds  with  /  weu  doing  1 
Nothing.  But  there  is  somethiDg  which  corresponds  with  /  did ;  and 
aa  in  the  form  of  that  tense  there  is  the  greatest  probability  of 
finding  a  strictly  Teutonic  mark,  the  consideration  of  it  will  be,  for 
the  moment,  deferred.  The  High  German  future  corresponds  with 
the  English  only  in  the  use  of  an  auxiliary  verb ;  but  the  English 
auxiliary  is  totally  different  from  the  German.  The  translation  of  / 
AtU  or  will  do  is  ich  *eerde  Attn,  not  icA  toll  or  will  tJmn,  which  would 
have  altogether  different  meanings.  And  it  is  allowed  that  the  French 
future  is  formed  by  the  auxiliary  verb  avoir,  that  ye  ferai  is  simply  je 
fain  ai,  I  have  to  do.    Now  uA  toll  than  would  in  Gomian  mean  I  have 
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to  do  or  /  ougla  to  do,  but  the  eipreaaioD  ia  never  used  a«  a  Byiionyin 
fur  the  future.  Our  aliall  therefore  ia  reaUj,  when  analysed,  more  like  the 
French  future  than  it  is  like  the  Qerman.  In  the  placid  German  i<h 
werde  thun,  I  am  becoming  to  do,  dt  I  go  to  do,  there  is  none  of  the 
force  which  appears  in  the  French  /  havt  to  do,  or  in  the  Englieh  / 
ihtUl,  and  still  stronger,  /  mil  do.  There  seems  almost  to  be  doubt 
implied  in  ich  tcerde  than,  while  perhaps  there  is  excess  of  confidence 
in  je  /erai,  and  /  thatl  or  will  do.  In  the  same  way  /  Aalt  /utve 
done  cannot  be  considered  grammatical);  more  like  ich  teerde  gethan 
liabeti  than  it  is  like/aumt  fait.  Any  reason  which  could  be  given 
for  assigning  the  English  futurea  to  the  Teutonic  class,  and  exclud- 
ing them  from  the  Italio  would,  d/»rft(»r(,  suffice  toesclude  the  Freuch 
fVituros  fVom  the  clasa  which  embraces  the  Latin,  to  which  they  hhn 
no  points  of  resemblance. 

So  in  the  mood-marks,  ma}/,  might,  mould,  Aould,  we  have  nothing 
in  common  with  High  German,  in  which  language  the  words  stdge, 
mochte,  vroUte,  tollu  are  indeed  to  be  found,  but  are  never  used  aa 
mere  auxiliaries.  Here,  as  in  the  futures,  the  only  points  of  agree- 
ment between  the  German  and.  English  arc  in  the  vooabulariea,  not  iu 
the  grammatical  forms  ;  and  the  vocabulary  of  the  English  language, 
it  is  now  adnkitted,  is  not  Teutonic,  even  to  the  extent  of  one  third. 

If  we  go  on  to  the  participles,  we  atill  find  nothing  peculiarly 
Teutonic  in  English.  The  form  ing  is,  in  pronunciation,  far  more 
like  the  French  ant  than  the  German  end,  and  the  Oermtui  end  is  in 
spelling  more  like  the  French  ant  than  the  English  ing.  The  form 
ed  ia  like  both  the  Latin  (  and  the  German  et,  and  more  like  the 
Spanish  d  than  either ;  but  the  English  td  differs  &om  all  three  in 
having  loat  a  capacity  for  further  inflexion,  wbioh  appears  in  the 
Latin  t-ut  the  German  t-er,  and  the  Spanish  d-o. 

In  the  auxiliary  verbs,  which  French,  German,  and  English,  all  use 
for  the  passive  voice,  French  agrees  with  German  more  neoriy  than 
German  with  English.  There  are  two  words  signifying  exiiUnte, 
which  run  through  the  Aryan  languages  ;  they  are  represented  by  the 
German  teyn,  bin,  et«.,  and  by  the  Latin  turn,  fid,  etc  But  where 
the  German  uses  one  of  these  verbs  as  an  auxiliary,  the  En^ishman 
seema  persistently  to  take  almost  every  opportunity  of  using  the 
others.  If  the  German  says  ich  bin,  the  Englishman  say  /  am  ;*  if 
the  German  says  tey  «*,  the  Englishman  says,  he  U ;  '^  the  German 
considers  how  a  aty,  the  Englishman  conaideiB  how  it  may  be;  if  the 
German  says  ich  bin  getoeten,  the  Englishman  asya  /  haiit  been.  In 
the  use  of  these  verbs  the  Frenchman  is  &r  more  like  the  Genuan ; 
he  says,  qu'il  toil,  and  fai  tie ;  and  if  fetait  looks  rather  im-Gcrmiiu 
•  EiiatitB,  however,  still  ort«n  say  /  be. 
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it  roust  be  remembered  that  the  Latin  er-am  is  as  near  to  tcA  war  as 

I'fA  HW  18  to  /  UKU. 

So  &r,  then,  we  have  biled  to  discover  what  is  the  mark  of  a  Teu- 
tonio  hiQguage,  and  we  must  therefore  go  back  to  the  formation  of  the 
perfect  active.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  German  U  and  the 
En^iah  ed  simply  represent  some  form  of  the  word  did.  I  milked  is 
simply  I  ipalk  did,  I  loorked '\a  I  work  did.  But  it  is  also  admitted  that 
this  discovery  takes  us  only  one  stage  nearer  the  true  formation  of  the 
perfect,  because  if  /  walk  did  is  the  perfect  of  /  teaik,  we  still  want 
to  know  why  did  itself  is  the  perfect  of  do.  And  here  we  get  back  to 
the  original  formation  of  the  perfect  in  the  Aryan  languages.  It  was 
accomplished  by  the  reduplication  of  the  root,  which  reduplication 
(Foa  commonly  accompanied  by  a  modification  of  the  vowel.  Thus  / 
did  is  only  what  is  left  of  /  dodo,  or  /  dedo,  or  /  dido,  or  /  dide. 
And  in  a  similar  way  are  those  perfects  explained  which  have  no  trace 
of  the  auxiliary  do,  as  For  instance  rang  from  rittff,  lat  from  git,  gave 
from  giee.  In  these  cases  it  is  supposed  that  the  original  reduplic^ 
tiou  has  merely  been  lost,  while  the  modification  of  the  vowel  has  re- 
mained. But  it  happens,  unfortunately  for  our  present  purpose, 
tkit,  whether  the  explanation  commonly  given  is  correct  or  not,  those 
German  and  English  perfects  which  are  not  formed  by  the  addition 
of  did  are  no  more  exclusively  Teutonic  in  their  formation  than 
they  are  Latin,  in  which  language  exist  the  similar  forms]  eepi,  ttdi, 
etc. ;  and  these  in  turn  are  well  illustrated  by  such  forms  as  tutudi, 
rteidi,  etc. 

Our  Teutonic  mark,  then,  is  not  an  unvarying  sign  characteriatio 
cf  all  Teutonic  perfects,  but  only  a  mark  which  is  sometimes -present, 
sometimes  absent.  If  a  naturalist  were  asked,  "  What  distinguished 
pigeons  from  other  birds  1"  and  were  to  answer,  "  Some  of  them  act  as 
wbged  messengers,"  he  would  g^ve  as  good  an  account  of  pigeons  as 
ft  philologist  can  apparently  give  of  the  "  Teutonic  "  past  tenses.  And 
if  the  naturalist  were  further  asked,  "What  distinguishes  birds  from 
other  vertebrates,  and  were  to  answer,  "  Some  of  them,  called  pigeons, 
act  as  winged  messengen,"  he  would  give  as  good  on  account  of  birds 
IB  the  philologist  can  apparently  give  of  the  "Teutonic"  class  of  lan- 
guages. 

And  even  in  the  use  of  this  auxiliary  verb  do,  the  English  language 
differs  enormously  from  German.  A  German,  it  is  true,  can  say  ich 
madite,  as  the  Englishman  can  say  I  made  ;  but  he  cannot,  with  the 
EDglishman,  say  empliatically  /  did  make,  or  I  do  malie.  Ich  that 
wachen,  or  ich  thue  maohen,  would  bo  not  one  whit  less  absurd  in  Ger- 
man than  was  in  French  Voltaire's  famous  trauslationof  "Howdoyou 
du)'  into  eommtnl /aitf*  voux/nirri 

D,i:..l..,GOOQ|C 
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It  seems,  then,  that  there  is  no  certain  oiark  of  a  Teutonic  lan- 
guage. A  philologist  might  possibly  show  that  the  Ekiglish  language 
has  as  OMDj  forms  historically  traceable  to  a  Low  German  as  to  all  other 
Bources.  This  is  doubtful,  but  it  is  not  the  point  in  question,  because 
the  philologist  cannot  maintain  such  a  proposition  without  at  onoe  ad- 
mitting the  mixture  of  grammars.  If  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  English 
grammatical  forms  were  traceable  to  a  Teutonic  origin,  and  only  ten 
per  cent,  to  an  Italic  origin,  the  non-hybrid  theory  would  be  as  un- 
tenable as  though  the  proportions  were  reversed,  or  as  though  half 
could  be  traced  to  one  parent,  and  half  to  the  other.  And  a  fur  esti- 
mate would  probably  show  that  barely  one  half  of  our  renoaining 
grammatical  forma  can  be  called  Teutonic  even  by  pedigree,  while  that 
half  is  not,  as  we  have  seen,  exclusively  Teutonic  in  form. 

A  philologist  might,  also,  make  an  answer  whiph  would  be  praoti- 
oally  identical  with  that  which  has  just  been  discussed,  though  not, 
like  that,  dependent  upon  hbtoiy.  He  might  say  that,  even  if  no 
single  mark  be  chaiacteristic  of  a  Teutonic  language  exclusively,  there 
is  stiU  a  certcun  combination  of  marks  which  can  be  found  only  in  the 
languages  to  which  he  applies  that  name,  though  nearly  every  one  <f 
those  marks  may  be  individually  found  elsewhere ;  but  then  he  would 
be  compelled  to  take  up  the  same  ground  in  the  case  of  the  Italic 
class,  and  it  would  be  seen  that  the  combined  features  which  dis- 
tinguish the  Italio  class  fVom  High  Qemiaa  are  precisely  those  which 
constitute  the  difference  between  High  Qermau  and  F.nglwh,  Those 
features  are  the  formation  of  the  plural  in«,and  what  Bopp  haseaUed 
"  the  formation  of  words."  A  classification  on  the  principle  of  com- 
bined features  would,  therefore,  bring  English  into  two  (Masses  at  onoe ; 
or,  in  other  words,  would  amount  to  a  demonstration  that  a  hybrid 
grammar  actually  eiists. 

In  the  investigation  of  a  subject  for  which  a  place  has  been  claimed  on 
alevel  with  the  physical  sciences,  it  cannot  be  wrong  to  apply  a  test  si- 
milar to  that  by  which  comparative  anatomy  is  tried  every  day.  When 
the  bone  of  any  known  animal  is  discovered,  the  anatomist  ia  able  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  bones  of  other  animals ;  be  can  tell  us  to  what 
kind  of  animal  the  bone  belonged.  If  there  really  are  any  well-maiked 
classes  of  language,  philology  ou^t  to  be  able  to  do  as  much  for  us 
with  a  fragment  of  any  class,  as  anatomy  con  do  with  a  single  bone. 
But  let  us  suppose  the  following  fragment  to  be  dug  up  some  thousands 
of  years  hence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ancient  Delphi : — 

"  Philologitt  attend;  unaruwerablt  facts  aUat  my  uUeranee* ;  ion- 
gvagea  tmut  he  dogged  according  to  grammaUeal  formg,  which  nner  in- 
termingU,  never  create  eoafiivion  in  a  single  clan." 

This  is  a  fur  statement  of  the  non-hybrid  theory;  but  let  us  sec 
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how  for  the  words  themHelTea  ore  their  own  confirmation,  and  whether 
a  phUoIogist  oould  say  at  once  to  what  daaa  of  languagea  they  belong. 
PhilologiM  iB  a  word  more  Greek  in  form  than  Greek  itself ;  a  Greek 
would  have  been  content  to  say  simply  ^iXoXofor,  Attend  it  a  word 
belon^ng  to  the  Itohc  vocabulary,  but  shows  no  inflexions  of  any  kind. 
Unatuwtrabh  is  a  word  with  two  elements  belonging  to  the  German 
and  one  to  the  Italic  class ;  but  the  Italic  portion  of  the  word,  if  any, 
is  within  the  prorince  of  grammar,  FacU  is  a  word  belonging  to  the 
Italic  vocabulary,  with  an  inflexion  common  to  many  languages,  but 
not  found  in  Hi^  German,  t'tterajicu  is  a  word  formed  from  the 
Teutonic  uUer,  by  the  addition  of  an  Italic  substautival  form  and  an 
inflexion  common  to  most  Aryan  languages  except  High  German.  It 
would  be  tedious  to  carry  the  analysis  further,  but  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  point  out  that  aa  phUoUtgiH  is  more  Greek  than  Greek,  so  gram- 
matical is  more  Latin  than  Latin  itself;  and  yet  these  two  words  are, 
perhaps,  more  frequently  used  than  any  others  by  the  advocates  of  the 
non-hybrid  theory.  And  in  the  whole  of  the  sentence  which  has  just 
been  partly  analysed,  there  is  bo  grammatical  form  which  is  exclusively 
German,  while  there  are  four  which  have  no  existence  in  the  language 
called  High  German,  exoept  as  parts  of  imported  words. 

Although  this  investigation  has  incidentally  shown  the  contradictions 
which  vitiate  the  present  olasaification  of  languages  according  to  gram- 
matical forms,  the  immediate  object  of  the  inquiry  was,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, to  discover  whether  the  most  formidable  position  of  the  ethno- 
philolt^ts  oould  be  maint^ned.  It  was  necessary  to  know  whether 
the  tongue  has  really  shown  itself  to  be,  not  only  an  unruly  member, 
but  master  of  the  mind,  before  we  could  feel  any  confidence  in 
abandoning  the  classification  of  races  according  to  language.  And 
during  the  attempt  to  arrive  at  a  oonchiaion  on  this  point,  the  "  Teu- 
tonic" grammar  disappeared  little  by  little,  until  nothing  was  left  but 
one  form  of  one  of  the  tenses  of  its  verbs.  Unless,  therefore,  the 
philologist  admits  a  mixture  of  grammatical  forms,  he  must  declare 
that  grammar  is  limited  to  one  form  of  a  past  tense ;  and  the  asser- 
tion that  grammar  cannot  be  mixed  will  then  amount  ta  no  more 
than  the  assertion  that  no  form  can  exist  and  not  exist  at  the  same 
time.  But  this  doctrine  will  not  in  any  way  embarrass  the  ethnographer. 

Since  then  it  appears  that,  even  if  we  would  allow  the  typical 
Teuton  to  be  "  one  who  speaks  a  Teutonic  language,"  we  should  still 
find  it  impos«ble  to  define  a  Teutonic  language  itself,  we  must  ask, 
What  is  better  than  language  as  an  index  to  race  }  If  we  betake  our- 
selves  to  physical  or  mental  charaateristics,  a  process  Himilar  to  that 
which  we  have  just  applied  to  language  will  lead  us  into  what  appears, 
aX  first  sight,  to  be  a  similar  diffioilty.     We  shall  find  that,  whatever 
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marks  we  fix  upon  as  characteristic  of  a  Teuton,  those  mai^  are  not 
poBseased  by  all  who  are  called  "  Teutons,"  and  are  possessed  by  par- 
ticular indiTidnak  among  races  bearing  other  names.  But  the  objec- 
tion is  really  do  more  than  a  verbal  quibble.  It  is  a  fact  that  the 
Aryan  languages  have  not  yet  been  divided  into  classes  between  which 
there  are  well-marked  grammatical  difierencea ;  but  it  is  no  lees  a 
feet  that  European  head-forms  have  been  divided  into  classes  which 
cannot  be  mistaken  one  for  the  other.  Take  one  class  of  Aryan  lan- 
guages, and  it  is  impossible  to  say  precisely  what  distinguishes  it 
IVom  all  other  classes  ;  but  take  a  class  of  beads  in  which  the  length 
bears  any  definite  proportion  to  the  breadth,  and  everything  out»de 
the  given  limits  is  outside  the  class.  Ethuographcrs,  however,  do  not 
pretend  that  any  class  of  heads  is  coextensive  with  any  ethnic  name ; 
they  deal  not  with  names  but  with  facts  ;  and  veiy  few  of  them  have 
ever  gone  so  far  as  to  aaaert  that  hybrid  races  are  impossible. 

There  are  two  great  classes  of  akulla,  the  long  and  the  short ;  and 
they  are  distributed  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  but  by  no  means 
in  equal  proportions.  If  the  measurements  of  the  beads  of  a  thoa- 
ea.nd  Londoners  and  of  a  thousand  natives  of  Berlin  or  Bremen  were 
taken  at  random,  and  placed,  thousand  by  thousand,  in  the  hands  of 
one  of  our  best  anthropologists,  he  could  pronounce  at  once  which 
were  the  measurements  of  the  English,  and  which  of  the  Germans ; 
but  he  would  not  feel  any  confidence  in  ^ving  an  opinioa  on  a  single 
skuU.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  inhabitants  of  England  have,  as  a 
rule,  the  longest  skulls  of  any  European  people,  except,  perhaps,  the 
Highlanders  of  Scotland,  and  the  inhabitants  of  some  parts  of  Ireland. 
The  Germans,  on  the  contrary,  have,  as  a  rule,  skulb  remarkable  for 
their  shortness ;  in  other  words,  the  nutjority  of  the  Germans  belong 
to  one  ethnological  class ;  the  nuijority  of  the  English  to  the  opposite 

We  canuot,  perhaps,  even  now,  answer  the  question,  "  What  is  a 
Teuton  V  without  excluding  from  the  class  natives  of  Germany,  whose 
ancestors  have  lived  in  that  country  for  many  generations ;  but,  if  Teu- 
tonic be  equivalent  to  devttcli,  a  typical  Teuton  is  one  of  the  short-headed 
class  of  mankind.  Wcmay  not  be  able  to  say  precisely  how  far  the  signi- 
fication of  the  word  is  to  be  extended ;  we  may  not  be  able  to  aawrt 
that  all  round-headed  people  should  be  called  Teutons,  nor  that  all 
long-headed  people  should  l>e  called  Englishmen.  But  we  may  at 
least  say  that  to  call  an  Englishman  a  Teuton  is  an  abuse  of  language. 
Either  it  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  no'ethnioal  distinctions  are 
anywhere  to  be  found,  in  which  case  the  eipreswon  "  Teutonic  race" 
is  utterly  meaningless ;  or  it  ia  equivalent  to  Baying  that  the  mt^jority 
of  Germans  have  been  called  Teutons  by  mistake. 
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Oae  of  the  chief  marks  of  distinction  in  all  raceB  is,  according  to 
the  leading  anatomista,  to  be  found  in  the  shape  of  the  ekull.  Pro- 
fessor Hmley*  has  gone  so  far  a^  to  class  the  ancient  Phceniciaoa, 
and  all  the  ancient  long-heads  of  the  Mediterranean  coasts,  with  the 
long-heads  of  modem  Europe.  This  is  startling  to  us  after  all  that 
ire  have  been  taught  in  our  youth  ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  a  sound 
classification,  if  the  number  of  skulls,  or  artistic  representations,  be 
sufficient  to  establish  the  length  of  the  ancient  heads.  The  applica- 
tion of  a  similar  principle  to  the  Germans  would  probably  include  in 
the  same  class  with  them  the  Lapps,  the  Finns,  and  perhaps  some  of 
the  races  called  Slavonic.  Then,  of  course,  would  arise  the  question, 
How  are  all  these  races  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Teutons  ?  This 
might,  perhaps,  be  done  in  a  variety  of  ways ;  by  minor  differences 
of  physical  characteristics  ;  by  differences  of  mental  characteristics  ; 
or  simply  on  the  principle  of  geographical  distribution.  But  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt  that,  in  all  scientific  questions,  an  accurate  and 
universally  received  nomenclature  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  There 
is,  I  believe,  no  dispute  about  the  fact,  that  most  Germans  belong  to 
one  of  the  two  grand  anatomical  divisions  of  the  human  family, 
moat  Englishmen  to  the  other.  But  in  order  that  we  may  settle  satis- 
factorily those  questions  of  race,  with  which  are  bound  up  some 
of  the  most  interesting  and  important  objects  of  human  enquiry, 
we  ought  to  have  a  clear  and  rigorous  definition  of  terms.  I  do  not 
presume  to  say  more  than  that  a  typical  Teuton  belongs  to  a  well- 
marked  class  of  human  beings ;  and  I  hope  those  who  frequently  use 
the  word  will  come  forward  and  answer,  more  precisely,  the  question. 
What  is  a  Teuton  1 

L.  OwBN  Pike. 
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Those  who  pride  themselvts  on  the  unsullied  racial  purity  and  in- 
vincible character  of  the  Conventional  Briton,  will  receive  a  severe 
shock  on  reading  De  Foe's  True-blooded  Englithman,  or,  indeed,  on 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  history  of  England.  The  British 
islands  have  been  invaded  and  conquered  so  frequently,  that  their 

•  Prehiihrrie  Rtnuiint  of  Caithneii,  p.  130.  ProfMBOT  Eoxlej  attaches  lesa 
importance  to  osteological  reBemblanoeB  than  to  resemblancaB  of  skin  and 
bail.  Bnt  it  mnat  be  remembared  that  when  we  travel  back  to  extreme  an- 
tiqailT,  the  oateological  evidence  is  all  that  remains. 

VOt.  VI. — NO.  XXII.  D.j:.^;l.„C'^OOQ|C 
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present  iiihabitanta  must  lie  considered  na  ohher  the  moat  mongrel  of 
races,  or  a  milanrfc  of  distinct  races,  according  as  we  incline  to  the 
hypothesis  of  amalgamation,  or  the  reverse.  Speaking  conrentioDally, 
all  the  natives  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  our  vast  colonial  poe- 
scHsions,  and  millions  of  subjected  races,  are  Britons.  We  recognise 
four  distinct  nationalities,— ^aa  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  and  WelA. 
But  when  we  attempt  to  ascertain  the  true  racial  cognomen  of  the 
English,  we  are  deafened  by  a  Babel  of  conflicting  scientific  voioes 
proceeding  from  anthropo]ogiBta,ethu(%rsphere,  philologists, historians, 
etc.  There  is  wisdom  in  a  multitude  of  oounsellora ;  but — 
"Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  diaagreeP" 

What  are  we  English  ?  Does  any  one  know  t  Are  we  British,  or 
Gaels,  or  Teutons,  or  Cymri,  or  Romans,  or  Belgians,  or  Saxona,  or 
Angles,  or  Danes,  or  Norse,  or  Jutes,  or  Frisians,  or  Scandinavians, 
or  Normanat  Are  we  an  amalgamation,  or  are  all  these  types  found 
tolerably  pure  on  our  soil  1  We  had  got  it  so  comfortably  aettled 
that  we  were  a  Germanic,  or  Teutonic,  or  Saxon  people,  using  the 
tern)  Saxon  in  a  generic  sense,  because  a  great  number  of  Gennaos 
were  called  by  the  name  of  a  small  tribe,  just  as  all  Hellenes  were 
called  Greeki  by  the  Romans.  Angles  and  Saxons  were  used  as  con- 
vertible terms,  and  when  we  were  asked  what  we  were,  we  proudly 
replied  Anglo-Saxons  I  Somehow  or  other  we  got  over  the  difBoulty 
that  the  Saxons  are  a  light-haired,  blue-eyed,  fair  race,  and  that  not 
one  in  ten  of  the  people  we  meet  answers  to  this  description.  As  to 
the  beauty  of  onr  Saxon  ancestors,  was  not  thai  settled  by  the  well- 
known  anecdote  of  the  Roinan  Pontiff  who  punned  on  the  Ei^lidi 
fair-haired  youths  in  these  words:  "  iVoH  Angli  ttd  Angeli,  ti/uittent 
Ckrittiani"  ?  But  when  we  spoke  nationally,  we  called  ourselves 
Britons,  asseverating  that  Britannia  ruled  the  waves,  and  that  Britons 
never  would  be  slaves ;  quite  forgetting  the  awkward  fact  that  the 
Britons  have  been  slaves  from  the  earliest  recorded  period;  from  the 
time  when  they  permitted  their  Druids  to  bum  batchej  of  them  in 
wicker  cages;  during  their  successive  subjugations  by  the  Romans, 
Saxons,  Jutes,  Angles,  Danes,  and  other  Northern  pirates,  to  the  last 
conquest  by  the  Normans,  from  which  neither  Saxons  nor  British 
have  thoroughly  recovered,  Cicero  says,  the  ugliest  and  stupidest 
slaves  came  from  Britain  !  and  urges  his  friend  Atticns  "  not  to  buy 
slaves  from  Britain,  on  account  of  their  stupidity,  and  inaptitude  to 
learn  music  and  other  accomplishments."  Caesar  writes,  "In  their 
domestic  and  social  habits  the  Britons  are  regarded  as  the  most  savage 
of  nations.  They  are  clothed  with  skins,  wear  the  hair  of  their 
heads  unsaved  and  long,  but  shave  the  rest  of  their  bodies  except  the 
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Upper  lip,  and  Btain  themselves  a  blue  colour  with  woad,  which  given 
them  a  horrible  aspect  in  battle." 

The  brave  Britonswho  never  would  be  alavoa,  had  grown  socffeminate 
while  enslaved  by  the  Romans,  that  nfter  the  withdrawivl  of  the  legions, 
they  were  unable  to  protect  thoniselvea  from  the  incuraious  of  the 
PictB,  and  whined  to  the  Roraana  for  help  thus :  "  To  Aettua,  thrice 
Consul  1  The  groans  of  the  Britooa.  Driven  by  our  barbarous  ■ 
enemy  to  the  aea,  and  from  theuco  buck  upon  the  barbarians,  we  have 
only  left  us  the  choice  of  a  grave  ;  either  to  be  killed  by  the  one  or 
drowned  by  the  other."  As  the  Romanscouldgive  them  no  more  help, 
our  brave  ancestors  preferred,  to  the  alteroative  of  liberty  or  death, 
calling  in  the  Saxons,  and  subjecting  themselves  to  a  new  slavery, 
which  lasted  upwards  of  six  hundred  years,  until  the  battle  of  Hastings 
transferred  both  Britain  and  Saxon  to  the  iron  rule  of  the  Norman. 

Knox  touches  the  invincibility  of  the  Britou  with  a  graphic  pen. 
Rambling  on  the  aea  beach  near  Folkstone  by  moon-light,  he  thus  re- 
cords his  impressions ; — 

"  At  no  great  distance  lay  Hastings,  that  bloody  field,  surpassing 
far  in  its  terrible  results  the  unhappy  day  of  Waterloo.  From  this 
the  Celt  has  recovered,  but  not  bo  the  Saxon,  To  this  day  he  feela 
deeply  the  most  disastrous  day  that  ever  befel  hie  race  ;  here  he  was 
trodden  down  by  the  Norman,  whose  iron  heel  is  on  him  yet.  Here 
William  found  a  congenial  race,  driving  with  them  into  Northern 
England  the  Saxon  race,  and  here  was  all  but  annihilated  the  liber- 
ties of  mankind  :  the  question  which  transcends  all  others — whether 
man  is  to  Iw  a  free  man  or  a  slave — was  nearly  settled  at  Hastings. 
To  this  day  the  Saxon  race  in  England  have  never  recovered  a  tithe 
of  their  rights,  and  probably  never  will.  As  I  thought  over  these  great 
events  [great,  not  from  the  handful  of  men  who  boldly  cut  each  other's 
throata  at  Hastings,  like  stout  yeomen  and  good  Christians,  but  great 
beyond  all  expression  when  viewed  as  a  contest  of  principle,  of  race; 
freedom  against  slavery ;  the  reign  of  the  law  against  the  reign  of  the 
sword,  whose  most  terrible  evils  still  subsist  in  England,  untouched 
and  unassailed],  I  bethought  me  of  visiting  the  bee-hive- looking  village, 
not  altered,  I  believe,  since  Hckrold's  time,  clustered  on  the  slope  of  those 
white  clifi^  so  celebrated  in  English  song.  A  vulgar,  filthy,  mechanical 
wall  and  rail  crossed  the  village,  but  clearing  its  low,  ill-shaped  arch, 
the  sea-beach  was  once  more  before  me,  with  ships  high  and  dry  on 
the  strand,  in  no  ways  larger  than  what  accompanied  WiUiam  on 
that  grand  voyage  when,  true  to  his  race,  he  singled  out  England  as 
his  antagonist — Saxon  England,  freed  at  the  time  from  continental 
despotism,  continental  slavery,  continental  dynasties.  Here,  on  this 
strand,  I  heard  the  sound  of  revelry  proceeding  from  a  small  inn  or 
alehouse,  frequented  no  doubt  by  tradesmen  and  fishermen.  Music  it 
was  not — ^it  would  be  a  profanation  of  the  term  to  call  it  so  ;  a  body  of 
jolly  companions  were  roaring  the  ditty  called  "  Rule  Britannia," 
and  how  Britons  never  woiild  be  slaves,  on  that  very  spot  where  these 
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Britons  were  beaten  to  &  stand-still  bj  the  Buigle  force  of  an  adven- 
turer, and  their  country  subjected  to  the  most  abject  Hlavery  ;  an  en- 
during slavery,  never  to  be  gverconie."     (P,  135.) 

Verily  nothing  in  sacred  in  these  revolution  my  days.  Our  scien- 
tific, our  theological  faiths  are  rudely  attacked.  Ruthless  writers,  like 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  Mr,  Pike,  and  others  will  no  longer  permit  U8 
to  believe  ourselves  an  Anglo-Sason  race.  Those  who  think  the  Eng- 
lish Saxons,  depict  the  Anglo-Saxon  as  everj-thing  that  is  good.  The 
opposite  school  think  him  everything  that  is  bad.  Mr.  William 
Maccall  has  written  a  lively  sketch  of  "  The  Fabulous  Anglo -Saion."* 
After  depicting  the  exaggerated  praiaea  heaped  on  this  being,  he  ob- 
serves, be  tried  to  discover  who  the  Anglo-Saxon  was,  and  he  is  "  com- 
pelled to  avow  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  is  a  wholly  febulous  peraooage  ; 
or  that  if  he  exists  or  has  existed,  be  haa  always  been  a  dunce,  a  dupe, 
driveller,  and  a  drudge."  It  was  not  a  pure  Celtic  race  which  the 
Romans  conquered.  "  Were,  however,  the  Ramans  monks  1"  They 
must  have  blended  with  the  British,  Were  not  the  Dauesas  likely  as 
the  Saxons  "  to  out  a  keen  and  deep  signature  of  themselves  in  a 
nation's  fate .  by  the  brain  and  heart  as  well  as  by  the  eword  1"  "  It 
is  forgotten  that  the  Norman  conquest  was  not,  like  the  Danish  con- 
quest, a  Scandinavian  victory.  When  the  Norsemen  seized  a  large 
and  noble  region  of  France,  how  soon  the  blue  eyes,  the  golden  hair, 
the  fair  complexion  of  their  ancestors  vanished  !  Beyond  valour  and 
a  stalwart  frame,  the  Normans  brought  with  them  to  England  few  of 
the  Scandinavian  characteristics.  Their  eyes  were  black,  their  com- 
plexions were  swarthy,  and  by  both,  their  descendants  are  recogniaahle." 
He  thinks  England  chiefly  indebted  for  culture  and  civilisation  to  the 
Normans.  "  Under  the  sway  of  Anglo -Saxon  ism  England  proper 
stagnated  and  decayed  ;  by  the  intermixture  of  livelier  blood  it  began 
to  move  and  to  mnrch  ;  by  the  help  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales, 
it  can  bonst  of  being  the  most  solid  and  magnificent  empire  on  the 
globe."  He  attributes  to  the  Germans  "  four  principal  characteristivs, 
breadth,  massiveness,  persistency,  lethargy  ;  the  elastic,  electrical, 
sympathetic  qualities  are  all  absent.  Aggressive  the  race  can  never 
be,  etc  Nothing  can  much  modify  or  stir  tlie  inherent  apathy  of 
the  Oermanio  temper.  Carrying  to  excesa  whatever  is  loutish  and 
lumbering  in  the  Ocrmauic  race,  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  di sting uislicd 
in  an  extraordinary  measure  by  the  Ocrmanic  repulsiveness.  It  was 
their  destiny,  like  that  of  the  Oermanic  race  generally  to  be  absorbed 
instead  of  absorbing."  But  England's  obligations  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
are  considerable.  "  A  man  cannot  sit  without  a  wherewith  ;  but 
the  wherewith,  though  an  indispensable,  is  not  deemed  the  divinest 
•  ITatianal  B^irmtr,  Feb.  26,  1866. 
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part  of  the  human  frame.  Aiiglo-SaxoniBm  is  England's  sitting  part ; 
they,  however,  who  hare  a  stalwart  and  exuberant  sitting  part  ore  too 
much  inclined  to  sit  still ;  and  England,  when  simply  sitting  still  and 
doing  nothing,  lias  always  boasted  of  this  as  a  very  great  merit 
indeed." 

Earl  SuBBell's  policy  "  of  a  masterly  inaction"  may  be  thought  to 
serve  as  an  illustration  of  Mr.  Maccall's  analysis  of  this  invaluable 
Anglo-Saxon  quality.  He  continues  ;  "  A  certain  obese  conservatism 
and  a  certain  navvy  vigour  constitute  England's  debt  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon.  They  help  England  doubtless,  but  how  much  they  hinder, 
and  at  what  enormous  expense  they  are  obtained  !  Ho  thinks  enlight- 
ened Scotchmen  and  Irishmen  detest  an  Englishman  in  the  exact  de- 
gree rf  his  Anglo-Saxoniam — appreciate  and  admire  him  in  the  exact 
degree  that  he  divei^gcs  therefrom,  and  that  foreigners  herein  agree 
with  Scotch  and  Irish."  He  then  draws  a  comparison  between  the 
Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Korway  rat,  which  has  almost  exterminated  the 
black  rat,  once  common  in  England.  The  eitermfnating  rat  "  has 
sundry  salient  Anglo-Saxon  faculties,  uid  should  therefore  be  duly  re- 
vered and  admired.  He  is  a  dnll,  heavy,  voracious  rat,  and  he  has 
overwhelmed  a  livelier,  more  valiant,  more  gifted  race,  not  by  ooumge, 
scarcely  even  by  strength,  but  by  sheer  ponderosity."  Another  point 
of  resemblance  "  is  his  pride  and  purity  of  breed.  Hia  sluggish  blood 
he  jealously  guards  jrom  contamination.  All  alliance  with  strangers 
he  obstinately  and  fiercely  shuns."  Mr.  Maccatl  might  have  strength- 
ened the  comparison  by  pointing  out  the  analogy  between  the  light- 
haired  Saxon,  and  the  colour  of  the  invading  rat,  which  is  a  light 
hrowo  above,  and  a  dirty  white  below  ;  and  that  between  the  black- 
baired  swarthy  Celt,  and  the  almost  exterminated  British  black  rat. 
He  concludes  "  that  either  the  Anglo-Saxon  is  a  wholly  fabulous  per- 
sonage, or  that  wlierever  his  iofluence  can  be  distinctly  traced,  it  is 
the  least  uoblo  and  vital  of  the  forces  to  which  England  is  indebted 
for  its  eminence  as  conqueror  and  coloniser.  Let  us  leave  Anglo- 
Saxonism  to  prigs,  bookworms,  and  blockheads,  and  call  ourselves 
■imply  and  frankly  Britons  or  Englishmen." 

We  shall  now  lay  before  the  reader  an  abstract  of  the  views  of 
Knox,  who  delineates  impartially  the  good  and  bad  ipialities  of  the 
Anglo -Saiou. 

"  Of  the  origin  of  the  Saxon  <«■  Scandiuavian  rnvti  we  know  as  much 
as  of  the  origin  of  man—nothing.  In  remote  times,  a  race  of  men 
differing  from  all  others,  physically  and  mentally,  dwelt  in  Scandi- 
navia— in  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Holstein — on  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic,  by  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine,  on  its  northern  and  eastern  bank. 
Their  various  irruptions  into  civilised  Europe  were  due  to  their  in- 
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ordinate  aelf-eBteeoi ;  to  their  love  of  iudepeudencc,  which  makes 
them  dislike  the  proximity  of  a  neighbour  ;  to  their  hatred  for  dyaaa- 
tiea  and  govemmente  ;  democrats  by  their  nature,  the  only  democrats 
on  the  ewth,  the  only  race  which  truly  comprehends  the  meannig  of 
the  word  lilwrty.  The  race  was  early  in  Greece,  say  3,500  years  ago, 
and  contributed  mainly,  no  doubt,  to  the  formation  of  the  noblest 
of  all  men — the  statesmen,  poeta,  sculptors,  mathematiciana,  meta- 
physicians, historians  of  ancient  Greece.  The  Saion  element  is 
gradually  becoming  extinct  in  the  south  of  Europe,  returning  and 
confined  to  the  countries  in  which  it  waa  originally  found — Holland, 
West  Prussia,  Holutein,  the  northern  states  of  the  ancient  Rhenish 
Confederation,  Sasony  Proper,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark.  The 
Saxon  of  England  must  have  occupied  eastern  Scotland  and  eastern 
England  as  far  south  as  the  Humber,  long  prior  to  the  historic 
period,  when  the  German  Ocean  was  scarcely  a  sea.  The  Danes  and 
Angles  who  attacked  South  England,  did  not  make  the  same  impres- 
sion on  it.  South  England  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  origin^  in- 
habitants, a  Belgian  race.  The  geographical  position  of  the  Saxon  is  in 
Europe,  intersected  and  amalgamated  with  the  Sarmatian  and  Slavo- 
nian ;  with  the  Celtic  in  Switzerland  ;  deeply  with  the  Slavonian  and 
Flemii^  in  Austria  and  on  the  Rhine ;  thinly  spread  throughout 
Wales  ;  in  possession,  as  occupants  of  the  soil,  of  northern  and 
eastern  Irel^d.  Carrying  out  the  destinies  of  his  race,  obeying  his 
physical  and  moral  nature,  the  Anglo-Saxon,  aided  by  his  insular 
position,  takes  possession  of  the  ocean,  becomes  the  great  tyrant  at 
sea.  Ships,  colonics,  commerce^ — these  are  his  wealth,  therefore  his 
strength.  A  nation  of  shopkeepers  grasps  at  universal  jwwer;  founds 
a  colony,  such  as  the  world  never  saw  before  ;  loses  it  as  a  result  of 
the  principle  of  race.  Nothii^  daunted,  founds  others,  to  lose  them 
all  in  succession,  and  for  the  same  reason- — race.  A  handful  of  lai^ 
Iianded  spatula-fingcrcd  Saxon  traders  holds  military  possession  of 
India.  Divided  by  natiunalities  into  different  groups — as  English, 
Dutch,  German,  United  States  man,  cordially  hating  each  other,  the 
race  still  hopes  to  be  ultimately  masters  of  the  world"  (Pp.  45 
to  49). 

Let  us  consider  physical  and  mental  qualities.  "  The  Siixons  arc  a 
tall  powerful  athletic  race  of  men  ;  the  strongest  aa  a  race  on  the  face 
of  the  eiirth.  They  have  fair  hair,  with  blue  eyes,  and  so  fine  a  com- 
plexion that  they  may  almost  be  considered  the  only  absolutely  feir 
race  on  the  face  of  the  globe."  (P.  50.}*  This  seems  to  dispose  of  the 
pretensions  of  those  who  consider  the  English  a  homogeneous  Saxon 
race.  We  may  see  daily  the  fair- haired  Saxon  type  forming  a  marked 
contrast  with  the  swarthy,  black-Haired  Celt  and  Belgian.  Who  can 
doubt  that  the  bloude  and  brunette  types  are  descendants  from  distinct 

*  "  Homer  tniut  have  seen  a  Seandinavian  woman,  else  be  coald  not  bave 
described  Penelope.  Tbe  compleiioii  he  teaigoa  her  exists  in  no  other 
r»ce"  (p.  473). 


ntoee  t  In  apite  of  ao  many  centuries  of  intarblendiiig  or  miacegeua- 
tion,  the  preeent  occupants  of  Britain  present  a  great  varietj  of  types, 
moraUy,  physically,  and  mentally  distinct,  aa  admirably  stated  by  Mr. 
D.  Mackintoah,  F.G.S.*  Either,  races  have  not  intermingled  to  the 
extent  supposed,  or  each  race  depurates  itself  from  the  mixture  of 
alien  blood,  in  obedience  to  a  phyaiological  law  insisted  on  by  Dr. 
Knox.  We  have  quite  recently  heard  it  stated,  as  a  result  of  many 
years'  study  and  personal  observation,  that  it  was  impossible  to  mii 
the  blood  of  races,  or  even  of  individuals;  and  that  the  children  of 
parents  of  different  temperaments  never  combined  the  teraperamenta 
of  both,  but  reproduced  respectively  thoae  belonging  to  one  or  the 
other.t  An  opinion  which  derives  some  countenance  from  the  fol- 
lowing by  Mr.  Mackintosh  :  "  There  would  appear  to  be  types  which 
have  become  sufficiently  hardened  to  resist  amalgamation,  and  even  in 
England  many  phenomena  would  seem  to  indicate  that  hybridity  is 
followed  by  extinction  or  reversion  to  the  original.  In  some  parts, 
where  interblending  has  occurred  to  a  considerable  extent,  we  still 
find  distinct  types  identifiable  with  those  which  may  be  classilied  in 
remote  and  comparatively  unmixed  districts,  and  very  frequently  two 
or  more  types  may  be  seen  in  the  same  family.  In  many  cases,  typi- 
cal amalgamation  does  not  apparently  take  place  at  all,  but  the  chil- 
dren of  two  parents  of  distinct  types  follow  or  '  favour '  the  one 
or  the  other  parent,   or   occasionally  some  ancestor  more  or   less 

Some  time  ago,  Mrs.  Somerrille  drew  attention  to  the  alleged  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  feir  and  light-h^red  persons,  the  cause  being 
ascribed  to  the  prejudice  against  yellow  aud  red  hair,  and  the  matri- 
monial preference  for  dark-haired  women.  If  this  be  true,  public 
taste  has  signally  altered.  Fair-haired  women  are,  or  were  till  re- 
cently, so  much  in  the  a^cendaut,  as  to  cause  a  very  general  altera- 
tion in  the  colour  of  dark  hair  by  artificial  meana.J  We  have  long 
been  of  opinion  that,  as  in  friendship,  perBons  are  attracted  by  con- 
trast, rather  than  by  similarity,  so,  in  the  relation  between  the  sexes, 
men  and  women  mutually  are  attracted  by  their  physical  as  well  as 
psychical  oppositea.  In  plain  words,  it  has  almost  passed  into  an 
axiom  that  dork  like  fair,  and  fair  like  dark.  It  would  be  an  inter- 
esting anthropological  inquiry  to  discover  by  personal  observation  how 

*  "  Comparative  Anthropology  of  England  and  Wales,"  Anlhrap.  Beview, 
Jan.  1866. 

t  See  report  of  diEcnssioii  at  Anthropological  Society  on  a  paper  entitled 
"  EaropeanB,  and  their  Descendants  in  America."    April  14,  IS68. 

X  See  "Bed  Hmt,"  a  letter  by  J.  McQcigor  Allan,  P.A.S.L.,  in  Publie 
OptnioH.     Jill;  20,  1867. 
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far  marriages  prove  the  truth  of  this  opinioD.*  This  love  of  contrast, 
however,  bos  its  limits,  and  appears  only  to  exist  between  closely 
affiliated  races.  The  white  races  all  entertain  more  or  lees  antipathy 
for  the  dark.  This  antipathy  is  far  greater  in  the  fair  northern  races 
than  in  tlie  dark  southern  races  of  Europe,  and  in  the  Saxon,  "  the 
only  abeolutely  fair  race,"  it  reaches  its  acme.  '^  There  is  no  denying 
the  faot,"  writes  Knox,  "  that  the  Saion,  call  him  by  what  name  you 
will,  has  a  perfect  horror  for  his  darker  brethren"  (p.  230).  "  The 
Saxon  will  not  mingle  with  them  (Mexican  Indians);  the  Spaniards, 
the  Celts,  and  Iberians  would,  but  not  the  Saxon"  (p.  262).  "No 
Saxon  will  mingle  with  dark  blood  ;  with  him  the  dark  races  most  be 
slaves,  or  cease  to  exist"  (p.  263). t  The  generality  of  British  and 
Americans  hate  the  Negro  like  poison.  The  philanthropic  northern 
lady,  loving  the  blacks  so  deeply  in  theory,  is  well  characterised  in 
this  speech  of  Topsy  :  "  MlBsis  would  aa  lieve  touch  a  toad  as  me." 
It  appears  to  be  a  natural  antipathy  which  all  the  platform  philan- 
thrupists  of  new  and  old  England  will  never  be  able  to  remove.  And 
if  they  did,  what  would  become  of  the  political  and  religious  capital 
now  made  out  of  the  stereotyped  subject — the  wrongs  of  the  Negro  t 
Othello's  occupation  would  be  gone  with  a  vengeance  1  What  multi- 
tudes of  white  old  women  of  both  sexes  would  be  at  once  thrown  out 
of  employ ! 

■  It  would  be  neceasarjto  confine  oar  observations  maiDly  to  the  bambler 
classeB,  where  marriagai  ore  no  doabt  Btill  mode  from  affectum.  In  tbe 
upper  and  middle  claaaea,  marriaga  is  far  too  much  an  affair  of  the  stock- 
exchange  to  form  a  correct  criterion  of  the  unbiassed  tastes  of  matrimonial 
speculators  Hearts  have  been  deSned  aa  little  red  tbings,  vhich  men  and 
women  play  with  for  money. 

t  The  Dutch  at  the  Cape  {8»ioii)  have  a  perfect  horror  of  the  ooloured 
races ;  it  extends  to  the  mulatto,  nrhom  they  absolutely  despise.  Theplaoing 
a  ooloured  man  in  an  important  official  situation  in  South  Africa,  has  caused 
to  Britain  the  loss  of  some  miUions,  and  laid  the  basis  for  the  ultimate  ae- 
paration  of  that  colony  fironi  Britain  (p.  473).  "  Whilst  1  write  [case  of 
Dr.  Thompson,  a  native  of  India,  at  this  moment  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons], the  Saion  government  of  England  refuBes  to  admit  into  the  medical 
service  of  the  English  army  a  native  of  India,  on  the  ground  of  bis  beisg, 
to  a  certain  extent,  a  coloured  man.  The  Under-Secretary  of  State  denies 
that  the  ground  of  refusal  iteolo-uT;  bat  I  know  that  it  is  simply  colour, — 
that  is,  race.  The  hn>ocrisy  of  the  Anglo-Saion  tries  everywhere  to  avoid 
this  question,  which  meets  him,  in  one  form  or  another,  in  every  part  of  his 
heterogeneous  dominioDs.  He  tries  to  malie  it  appear  that  medical  men 
being  employed  in  all  climates,  a  native  of  India  is  not  a  suitable  person  to 
enter  the  sercice  !  Profound  hypocrisy !"'  (p.  564).  We  have  heard  a  joong 
British  officer  speak  of  a  Hindoo  of  high  caste  as  "  a  nigger."  The  oon- 
tempt  with  which  the  Colonial  Office  treated  the  letter  of  the  late  Emperor 
Theodore,  caused  the  detention  of  the  captives,  a  costly  war,  and  the  death 
of  a  brave  man '.  Bureaucratic  insolence,  founded  on  racial  antipathy,  has 
taken  five  or  nix  milliona  out  of  John  Bull'a  pocket,  l  .j  .„.  -.,  C  JOOi^lC 
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To  continue  our  abetract  from  Knox  :  "  The  Saxon  is  itiir,  not  be- 
cause he  lives  in  a  temperate  or  cold  climate,  but  because  he  is  a 
Saxon.  Thoughtful,  plodding,  iadustrioiis  beyond  all  other  races,  n 
lover  of  labour  for  labour's  sake ;  he  cares  not  if  its  amount  be  but 
profitable ;  large-haudud,  mechanical,  a  lover  of  order,  of  punctuality 
in  busioesB,  of  ueatneea  and  cleauliness.  Id  these  qualities  no  race 
approaches  him;  the  wealthy  with  him  is  the  sole  respectable;  the 
respectable  the  sole  good ;  the  word  comfort  is  never  out  of  his 
mouth — it  is  the  beau-ideal  of  the  Sason.  His  genius  is  wholly  ap- 
plicative, for  he  invents  nothing.  In  the  fine  arts,*  and  in  music, 
taste  caimot  go  lower.  The  race  in  general  has  no  musical  ear,  and 
they  mistake  noise  for  music.  The  martow-bones  and  cleaver  belong 
to  them ;  prize-fights,  bull-l»utiiig  with  dogs,  sparring-matches, 
rowing,  horse-racing,  gymnastics ;  the  boor  is  peculiar  to  the  Saxon 
iac©.t  When  young,  they  cannot  sit  still  an  instant,  so  powerful  is 
the  desire  for  work,  labour,  excitement,  muscular  exertion.  Their 
self-esteem  is  bo  great,  their  self-confidence  so  matchless,  that  they 
cannot  possibly  imagine  any  man  or  set  of  men  to  be  superior  to  them- 
selves. Accumulative  beyond  all  others,  the  wealth  of  the  world 
collects  in  their  hands  (52,  55).  Notwithstanding  the  wealth  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  no  nation  presents  such  a  frightful  mass  of  squalid 
poverty  and  wretohedness,  rendering  it  doubtful  whether  such  a  form 
of  civilisation  be  a  blessing  or  a  curse  to  humanity.  1  lean  with 
Tacitus  to  the  latter  opinion"  (57).  "  No  race  perhaps  exceeds  them 
in  a  love  of  fair  play ;  but  only  to  Saxoni.     This,  of  course,  they  do 

*  "It  has  been  Beriouslj  proposed,  and  that  from  a  very  lu({h  clerical 
quarter,  that  there  xboold  ba  none  bat  draped  statues  in  the  Crystal  Paliue, 
where  the  Gnthusiastic  art-stadent  may  feaat  bia  eyea  on  correct  reproduc- 
tions of  tbe  maat«r-pieceB  of  scolptare,  collected  from  every  gallery  in  Europe. 
The  Soman  empire  fell  from  Vandalism  wilhont;  but  our  Vandalism  is 
within.  An  exceedingly  narrow -mioded  gentlemao,  from  a  provincial  town, 
once  favoured  me  witb  bis  opinioiiB  on  the  statues  of  Venus  and  Apollo  in 
the  British  Museam,  and  aUo  on  the  casta  in  the  Crjatal  Palace.  The  Oath 
agreed  with  the  clerical  dignitary  to  whom  I  have  referred,  and  thought  it 
extremely  improper  that  such  statnea  should  be  exhibited.  "Think  of  their 
effect. on  young  men  from  the  country."  He  went  on  to  make  anch  remarka 
respecting  these  natchleaa  creations,  ae  sufficiently  proved  to  me,  that  the 
((Tossness  and  impurity  of  hia  own  ignorant  and  wanton  mind  formed  a  veU 
impenetrahle  bj  all  ideas  of  beauty.  "  There  are  countenances,"  says  John 
Bterling,  "  far  more  indecent  than  the  naked  form  of  the  Medicean  Venus." 
Sacb  is  the  Saion  British  Philistine  !~TA«  IntelUctwil  Seetranet  o/  Xtnand 
Women,  by  J.  HcOrigor  Allan,  F.A.S.L. 

f  Dr.  Knox  might  have  added,  hunting,  ahooting,  fishing,  coursing,  and 
poBsiblj  some  other  gentle  amusements,  all  involviog  the  moat  horrible 
cruelty  to  animala,  indulged  in  by  the  upper  claaeee  of  the  nation,  whose 
boast  it  is  to  teach  the  nations  how  to  live  ! 
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not  extend  to  other  races.  Aware  of  his  strength  of  cheat  and  arms, 
he  uses  them  in  self-defence ;  the  Celt  flies  uniformly  to  the  sword. 
To-day  and  to-morrow  ie  all  the  Saxon  looks  to  ;  yesterd&jr,  he  CKres 
not  for ;  it  is  past  and  gone.  He  is  the  nuaof  eircamatanoeB,  of  ex- 
pedieoc)'  without  metttod;  "try  all  things,  but  do  not  theorist" 
Give  me  oonstants  is  his  cry.  Hence  his  contempt  for  men  of  science  j 
his  hatred  for  genius  arises  from  another  cause ;  he  cannot  endure 
the  idea  that  any  man  is  really  superior  in  anything  to  himself.  The 
absence  of  genius  in  his  race  he  feels  ;  he  dislikes  to  be  told  it ;  he 
attempts  to  crush  it  wherever  it  appears.  Men  of  genius  he  calls 
humbugs,  impostors"  (58.)  If  we  admit  this  portraiture,  it  is  erident 
that  Shakespere,  Milton,  Bacon,  Newton,  Locke,  and  the  long  roll  of 
Englishmen  of  genius  could  not  be  Saxons.  For  these  we  must  look 
to  other  sources.  Knox  particularly  informs  us  that  Saxon  literature 
must  not  bo  confounded  with  modem  German  literature,  which  is  of 
Slavonian  origin.  The  word  Gennan  is  equiTocal.  It  misled  Arnold, 
Niebuhr,  and  others.  "  My  countrymen  have  confounded  the  Utera- 
ture  of  the  middle,  South  German,  and  Slavonian  races,  with  the 
Scandinavian  or  North  German  ;  nothing  was  ever  more  distinct"* 

In  Lecture  VIII, "  Who  are  the  Germans  T  Knox  observes :  "  What 
is  the  quality  of  mind  which  most  distinguishes  one  race  from  another; 
one  individual  from  another  ;  man  from  woman  ;  the  dark  from  the 
fair  portion  of  mankind!  The  power  of  genemlisation,  of  abstract 
thought,  of  risii^  from  detail  to  general  laws.  There  is  a  small  knob 
lii  bone  growing  upon  the  inner  side  of  the  arm-bone  of  man,  in  most 
persons  scarcely  apparent  All  the  Saxon  nations  on  earth  could  not, 
in  twenty  centuries,  have  explained  the  nature,  the  meaning  of  this 
nodule  of  lx)ne ;  perhaps  might  never  even  have  observed  its  presence. 
But  from  a  race  of  men  in  central  and  southern  Germany,  the 
countries  on  the  Upper  Khine  and  Danube,  this,  and  a  thousand  other 
phenomena,  inexplicable  by  the  men  of  material  interests,  matter-«^- 

■  "  To  the  Soath  Germau,  to  the  miiad  nee  of  Slavonian  and  Oennan 
ori^,  we  owe  this  doctrine  of  ttanscendental  anatomy, — to  that  imagin- 
ative race,  to  whom  we  owe  all  that  is  imaginative,  romantic,  and  transcen- 
dental in  the  so-called  Germsji  language  and  German  people.  To  the  trae 
Saxon,  the  claBsic  Oerman,  the  Bwede,  the  Dutchmaii,  the  thoroughbred 
EDglishman,  the  Soion, — when  pore, — the  men  of  material  interests,  the 
men  abounding'  in  common  sense  and  occnpied  with  the  bnaineaa  of  the  day, 
what  signifies  to  sncb  men  the  metaphjaica  of  Eont,  the  reveries  of  Schiller 
and  Schlegel,  the  mnsic  of  Beethoven,  the  tranBoendentoiism  of  Oken,  of 
Spii,  of  Ooetha,  and  of  Humboldt  P"  (p.  169). 

"A  noble  mind  bnilds  St.  Paot'e,— a  cop;  it  ie  true,  and  an  imitottOD  of  a 
greater,  bat  a  noble  imitation,  Hatisfying  all  nlindb.  The  thing  is  vaunted 
OS  national !  native !  Straightway,  as  if  to  unmask  the  imposture,  a  certain 
bnilding  appears  in  TrafoJgar  Square :  a  hideons  bionEe  or  two  show  tbem- 
eelvei  about  Uyde  Park,— natives,  no  donbt;  ijnite  original"  (p  *63). 
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fact  men,  men  of  detail,  Saxon  nien,  there  met  with  a  full  and  oom- 
plete  elucidation.  The  men  of  South  Germany  (Slavonians)  dis- 
covered the  transcendental  theory  of  oi^anic  bodies — the  greatest  dis- 
covery ever  made,  not  even  excepting  that  law  of  grayit«itMa^ — that 
theory  of  fluiiona,  a  discovery  shared  with  Newton  by  the  German 
Leibnitz. 

'*A11  that  is  free  in  Saxon  countries,  Saxons  owe  to  themselves; 
their  laws,  manners,  institutions,  they  brought  with  them  from  the 
woods  of  Germany,  and  they  have  transferred  them  to  the  -woods  of 
America.  They  owe  nothing  to  any  kings,  or  princes,  or  chiefs ; 
originally,  they  had  neither  chief  nor  king,  a  general  in  war  was  elected 
when  requirei" 

It  seems  that  it  is  not  to  the  Anglo-Saioua  we  are  indebted  for  that 
truly  British  Red  Tape  Institution,  the  divided  authority  of  the  Horse 
Guards  and  the  War  Office.  A  method  of  conducting  the  public  niili- 
teiy  service  with  precision,  dispatch,  and  othcial  responsibility  which 
would  wtt  be  tolerated  by  despotic  continental  governments.  But 
Joim  Bull  is  too  well  aware  from  experience  of  its  many  advantages 
to  part  with  it  iu  a  hiiiiy  .' 

"  In  their  ideas  of '  property  in  land '  they  differ  also  from  other 
races ;  they  do  not  admit  that  any  cImb  or  family,  dynasty  or  indi- 
vidual, can  appropriate  to  himself,  or  to  his  hereditary  heirs,  any 
portion  of  the  earth's  surface.  Hence  their  abhoiTeiice  for  feudality, 
tenures,  hereditary  rights,  and  laws  of  primogeniture."     (P.  59.) 

"  No  Saxon  man  admits,  in  his  own  mind,  the  right  of  any  indi- 
vidual on  earth,  be  he  who  he  may,  to  appropriate  to  himself  and 
to  his  family,  whether  to  the  eldest  or  any  other  son,  auy  portion  of 
the  earth's  surface  to  the  exchiaion  i?t  perpduo  of  the  rest  of  man- 
kind ;  but  senaiblc  that  tlie  earth  must  be  cultivated  by  some  one, 
which  cultivation  never  can  give  any  further  right  in  the  soil  than  the 
value  inipnrted  to  it  by  the  labour  of  tht  ad  vilam  occupant ;  treating 
it,  in  fact,  like  any  other  goods  or  chattels,  he  makes  it  liable  for  the 
debts  of  the  occupant,  and  further  ordains  that  at  his  death  it  sliall 
be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  for  the  behoof  of  widow,  children,  and 
creditors,  if  any ;  the  ultimate  object  being  to  restore  the  land  to  the 
community  [it  large.  If  it  be  otherwise  in  many  parts  of  England,  it 
is  because  the  government  is  not  Saxon  but  Norman  ;  that  is,  the  go- 
vernment of  a  dynasty  and  aristocracy  antagonistic  of  the  race.  Were 
the  evil  attaining  any  great  magnitude,  it  would  revolutionise  Eng- 
land. But  to  revolutionise  is  Celtic  ;  to  reform,  Saxon  ;  aud  so,  pro- 
bably with  tiuie,  feudaUty  and  primogeniture,  the  two  greatest  curses 
that  ever  fell  on  man,  may,  at  last,  peaceably  be  driven  from  this 
semi-SuJion  country.  Still,  I  have  some  doubts  of  this.  It  is  the  lajrt 
stronghold  of  the  Norman  dynasty  and  their  defenders ;  and  the  ques- 
tion may  yet,  even  in  England,  be  decided  by  the  sword.  It  was  in- 
troduced, no  doubt,  into  England  chieQy  by  the  Norman  conquest, 
the  greatest  calamity  that  ever  bcfel  EngLiud — perhaps  the  human 
race."     (l'-:*^^) 

D,i:..l..,GOOQ|C 
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Had  Knox  lived  to  witness  the  pulling  down  of  Hyde  Pork  railings 
on  the  memorable  evening  of  July  23,  1866,  he  would  have  charar- 
tensed  that  Reform  demonstration  as  a  riaing  of  the  Soion  people 
against  the  Norman  govemnieiit,  and  wotild,  no  doubt,  have  adduced 
it  as  another  iUnstnition  of  the  war  of  races. 

"Soldiers  and  soldiering  they  despise  as  being  unworthy  of  free 
men  ;  the  difHculty  of  teaching  them  military  discipline  and  tactics 
arises  from  the  awkwardness  of  their  forms  and  slo^'nesB  of  movement, 
and  from  their  inordinate  self-esteem.  But  when  disciplined,  thrar 
iu&ntry,  owing  to  the  strength  of  the  men,  becomes  the  first  in  the 
world."    (P.  59.) 

M.  Thiers  has  admitted  that  the  French  have  never  withstood  the 
British  troops  charging  with  the  bayonet. 

"  The  Saxon  despises  soldiering,  so  that  his  armies  generally  are 
heavy,  cumbrous,  and  expensive.  He  is  trained  or  disciplined  with 
great  difficulty.  The  pare  Engli»h  peasantry  make  wretched  soldiers; 
they  have  neither  the  shape  uor  the  qualities  fitting  them  for  war. 
The  proper  field  for  action  of  the  Sason  is  the  ocean." 

May  not  the  great  reputation  of  Scotch  and  Irish  regiments  be 
traced  to  Celtic  valour  I  The  loyal  Iiiah  and  the  Highland  Clans 
terrified  Saxon  England,  and  nearly  succeeded  in  replacing  the  Stuarts 
on  the  throne.* 

"  The  Saxon  is  not  warlike,  and  he  hates  unprofitable  wars ;  but  he 
is  as  brave  as  any  man,  and  his  strength  and  obstinacy  make  him  a 
formidable  enemy.  As  the  Saxon,  by  becoming  a  soldier,  loses  the 
esteem  of  his  fellow- Saxons,  so  the  status  of  the  Eughsh  soldier  in 
society  can  never  he  raised ;  the  meanest  independent  labourer  des- 
pises him  ;  he  has  sold  his  independence,  the  natural  birthright  of  the 
Saxon."     (P  473.)+ 

"Man  sinks  rapidly  in  the  scale  of  civilisation  when  removed  from 
the  great  stream.  At  the  third  generation,  the  Saxon  boor,  in  a  re- 
mote laud,  sinks  nearly  to  the  barbarian ;  active  and  enei^tio,  no 
doubt,  still  a  Saxon,  but  not  the  less  a  boor  and  a  vulgar  barbarian." 
(P  62.) 

The  prophetic  saying  of  Gibbon,  Knox  considers  applicable  to  the 
European  Saxon  wherever  found. 

"Applicable  to  the  descendants  of  those  free  and  bold  men  who 

■  See  "  Knox  on  the  Celtic  Eace."— .inlhrop.  Brotew,  April  1868. 

t  Our  own  personal  experience  full;  endorses  these  observations  of  Enoi. 
We  remember  well  on  one  occasion,  hearing  the  fair-haited  Saxon  wife  of  a 
highly  respectable  artiUer^-eerjeant,  stating  the  reluctance  with  which  she 
■ecepted  her  hasband,  btcauit  he  woa  a  loldier ,'  All  her  uaighhonrs,  Mands, 
Mid  membeni  of  her  family,  thought  she  had  detneaned  herself  by  nuuTjiiig 
a  soldier.  What  a  remarkable  contcast  does  French  publio  opinion,  among 
a  similiu'  class,  present  to  this  Saxon  antipathy  to  the  military  pn^enioii ! 
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ongioally  brought  with  them,  in  tdl  theu-  migrations  from  Scandinavia, 
thtwe  free  institutions  under  which  free  men  alone  can  live — trial  by 
jury,  and  equality  before  the  laws,  protection  of  life  and  property;  a 
race  who  obeyed  no  king  nor  chief ;  who  resisted  oppression  in  every 
shape,  and  to  whom  the  most  abhorred  of  all  despotisms,  a  feudal 
nobility  with  laws  of  primogeniture,  were  unknown ;  amongst  whom 
all  were  equal,  all  noble  alike.  To  all  this  race,  now  cntshed  down 
by  the  Sarmatian  and  Celtic  races  of  Enropo  ;  broken  up,  dispersed, 
enslaved;  their  lives  and  properties  placed  at  the  mercy  of  some  five 
or  six  brutal  families  or  dynasties;  the  very  best  blood  of  all  the  race, 
the  Jutlander,  the  Saxon,  the  free  man  of  Baden  and  of  Wirtemberg, 
lorded  it  over  by  a  few  paltry  families,  unknown  to  fortune  or  re- 
nown (to  Celtic  republican  (J)  France  they  now  know  they  need  not 
look  for  aid  in  their  next  stni^Ie  for  liberty ;  let  Rome  be  a  lesson  to 
them)  ;  to  all  this  ntce,  and  not  to  England  alone,  does  this  prophetic 
passage  in  Gibbon's  works  apply ; — '  Should  it  ever  happen  that  in 
Europe  brutal  military  despots  should  succeed  in  extinguishing  the 
liberties  of  men,  threatening  with  the  same  unhap]>y  fate  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  island  (England),  they,  uundful  of  their  Saxon  origin, 
would  doubtless  escape  across  the  ocean,  carrying  to  a  new  world  their 
institutions,  religion,  and  laws.'  "     (P.  63.) 

Con  a  race  permanently  change  its  locality,  establish  itself  in  a  con' 
tinent  to  which  it  is  not  indigenous  1  This  profoundly  practical  ques- 
tion, so  important  to  the  colonising  Saxon -British,  Knox  answers  most 
decidedly  in  the  negative.  A  Saxon  cannot  become  an  American,  an 
African,  an  Indian,  au  Australian !  N^o  race  can  live  and  thrive  in 
all  climates.  To  the  argument  that  England  is  a  colony  from  Scan- 
dinavia, Hulstein,  and  Jutland ;  Ireland  seemingly  from  Spain  ;  he 
repljea  that  Britain  was,  prior  to  the  historic  period,  probably  united 
to  Continental  Europe,  or  separated  by  shallow  water-basins,  brackish- 
pools,  not  affecting  greatly  the  climate. 

"That  colonies  from  opposite  shores,  crossing  merely  an  inland  sea, 
should  succeed  in  establishing  themselves  on  its  margin  or  coast,  need 
not  excite  any  surprise.  But  when  the  same  or  other  races  attempt 
the  colonisation  of  another  and  a  different  region — a  zone  of  the  earth 
distinct  from  theirs,  a  group  of  land  and  water,  on  which  originated  a 
distinct  group  of  life,  animal  and  vegetable — the  case  is  widely  dif- 
ferent, as  all  history  proves."     (P.  121.) 

But,  he  asks  the  Saxons, — 

*'  Have  you  yet  succeeded  in  substituting  yourselves  for  another 
ntce}  In  south  England,  you  overthrew  the  Fleming  and  the  Nor- 
man at  first ;  but  William  drove  you  hack  again  into  northern 
and  central  England ;  your  govemmeut  is  strictly  Norman ;  your 
dynasty — continental ;  your  peasantry — slaves.  Had  a  bridge  oon- 
oected  Normandy  with  South  England,  your  race  would  have  been 
driven  stiU  further  to  the  north  by  an  antogonistio  race,  numeri- 
cally as  strong  as  your  own.     In   Wales  you  have  made   no  pro- 
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gresa,  your  Tery  language  Iwiiit;  rejeclwl  by  the  Cymri.  In  Ire- 
land, your  exiatence  seeins  tfi  mo  to  depend  on  Orange -lodges,  com- 
poBed,  no  doubt,  moatly  of  Saxon  men.  Eastern  and  southern  Scot- 
land ia,  no  doubt,  yours,  but  the  Caledonian  Celt  still  holds  his  countfy. 
Thus  it  would  appear  that,  after  all,  Britain  is  not  so  thoroughly  a 
a  Saxon  colony  an  was  thought ;  a  repetition  of  Ucutinffi  under  Na- 
poleon would  have  closed  its  career  as  a  Saxon  country,  and  free  men, 
of  tnie  Saxon  blood,  must  have  sped  their  way  in  ships  and  boats 
across  the  Atlantic,  there  to  make  their  last  stand  for  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty :  these  you  have  not  in  Britain,  nor  in  Ireland  ;  but  in 
their  stead  a  mighty  sham  which  suits  the  age  and  times."  (P.  138.) 

As  to  tropical  countries,  even  EDglish  people  begin  to  admit  that 
they  cannot  be  colonised.* 

"  European  inhabitants  of  Jamaica,  of  Cuba,  of  Hispaniota,  and  of 
the  Windward  and  Leeward  Isles,  what  progress  have  yon  made  since 
your  first  establishment  there  t  Ceiase  importing  (resb  European 
blood,  and  watch  the  results.  The  European  cannot  colonise  a  tro- 
pical country ;  he  cannot  identify  himself  with  it ;  hold  it,  he  may, 
with  the  sword,  as  we  hold  India,  and  as  Spain  once  held  Central 
America ;  but  inhabitants  of  it,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  they 
cannot  become."    (P.  108.) 

"In  western  tropical  Africa,  the 'season'  generally  reduces  £ng^ 
land's  efforts  at  colonisation  to  a  dozen  or  two  white  men, — the  re- 
sult of  a  century's  exertions  on  the  part  of  England.  Mighty  Eng- 
land, with  her  &st>-growing  race,  cannot  colonise  a  single  acre  of  a 
tropical  African  country  :  her  flag,  however,  stUI  waves  over  it,  no  Afri- 
can seemingly  thinking  it  worth  his  while  to  pull  it  down.  Two  bold 
attempts  were  made,  in  my  own  time,  to  convert  Central  Africa  into 
another  India, — to  discover  'a  mine  of  patronage' ;  but  it  would  not 
do.  The  first  attempt  was  to  fill  the  country  srith  troops  ;  commerce 
would  have  answer«I  better ;  but  our  Norman  government  always 
prefers  the  bayonet  to  any  .other  form  of  progress.  Troops  were  sent 
in  large  numbers,  composed  of  deserters,  who  had  commuted  their 
sentence  of  pimishment  into  enlisting  into  a  condemned  regiment. 
Condemned  they  were,  for  few  escaped  the  effects  of  the  deadly  cli- 
mate. The  second  attempt  was  made  by  that  profound  stateeinui. 
Lord  Russell.  The  open  bayonet  having  failed,  it  was  covered  with 
a  bale  of  goods,  and  sent  up  the  Niger.  A  central  fort,  high  np  the 
Niger  or  Quorra,  was  wanted  in  the  centre  of  tropical  Africa, — a  Fort 
Vittoria, — to  enalnve  countless  nations,  hitherto  free.  The  second 
experiment  failed,  like  the  first,  to  be  repeated  again,  no  doubt,  at 
some  future  period."  (P.  133,) 

In  a  supplemental  chapter,  "  Africa,"  Knox  thus  characterises  our 

*  "  Within  tbe  tropica,  climate  comee  to  the  rcacue  of  those  whom  natura 
made,  and  whom  the  white  man  strives  to  destroy,  each  race  of  white  men 
after  their  own  feahion ; — the  Celt,  by  the  aword ;  the  Saion,  by  coaveations, 
treaties,  parchment,  law.  The  result  is  ever  tbe  same, — tbe  robbing  the 
coloured  races  of  their  lands  and  liberty."  ,  -  , 

^< Coogic 
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renewed  attempts  to  get  possesmon  of  Central  Africa  before  the 
French,  who  are  inrading  it  irom  the  north.  He  thinks  it  would  be 
better  for  the  unhappy  AAicans  to  fall  under  the  power  of  the  Celtic 
man,  who  deals  mildly  with  the  dark  ra^ea. 

"If,  on  the  contrary,  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  prevail,  and  it  now- 
after  ite  usual  quiet  and  seemingiy  inofFenaive  way — marches  boldly 
oQ  Central  Africa,  sending  here  a  missionary,  and  there  a  captain  of 
dragoons ;  now  a  German  doctor,  anon  a  troop  of  merchants,  with  a 
government  agent  and  a  misaionary,  merely  te  look  after  the  interest 
of  the  natives,  in  a  manner  well  understood  in  England,  and  well  ex- 
plained by  Dr.  Livingstone,  also  well  known  in  India  and  in  Australia, 
bat  nowhere  better  than  in  Caffraria,' — then,  woe  to  the  coloured 
races  of  men  !  Their  ancient  and  most  implacable  enemy  is  at  last 
on  their  soil  in  force,  and  the  United  States  of  Africa  may  one  day 
achieve  for  that  continent  what  the  race  has  all  but  effected  in 
America, — the  extinction  of  the  aboriginal  races  of  the  land.  Long 
ere  this,  the  revolting  tra£&o  in  slaves  would  Save  exhausted  Ainoa 
also  of  ite  native  race ;  but  commercial  and  selfish  England  having, 
in  the  inl^m,  lost  America,  and  gained  India  with  two  hundred  mil- 
lions of  ready-made  slaves,  and  no  longer  requiring  the  services  of 
the  unhappy  Negro,  proclaims  to  the  world  that  she  will  not  tolerate 
the  A&ican  slave-trade.  But  should  Africa  come  into  possession  of 
the  Saxon  race,  England's  sham  humanity  will  be  of  no  advantage  to 
that  continent,  so  long  as  the  colonising,  conquering,  intrusive  race 
continue  to  hold  for  the  Negro  that  unconquerable  antipathy,  or  an- 
tagonism, which  marks  tiieir  intercourse  with  all  the  coloured  races 
of  men." 

For  Africa,  he  holds  there  ia  but  one  hope, — the  establishment  of 
an  imperial  government ;  not  on  the  Napoleonic  idea,  but  on  the 
principles  by  which  Augustus,  Trajan,  and  the  Antonines  nded  the 
then  known  world.  It  la  doubtful  if  such  empires  are  now  possible. 
■  "  They  existed  before  the  spread  of  Christianity  and  Mahomcteniam. 
Under  an  Augustus  or  an  Antonine,  man  was  free  to  worship  the 
deity  of  his  choice  or  of  his  belicf,^to  practise  whatever  religious 
folly  he  preferred ;  throughout  Europe,  at  the  present  time,  to  cease 
to  be  orthodox, — to  cease  to  conform,  is  to  forfeit  all,  or  most  of  the 
privileges  of  citizenship."  (Pp.  554,  and  555.) 

"  The  fiiture  of  Africa,  to  a  certain  extent,  depends  on  the  desti- 
nies of  the  two  invading  races — Gaula  and  Soiona.  France  may 
remain  stationary  in  Algeria,  or  even  retrace  her  steps  without  dis- 
honour; for  England  there  is  no  such  alternative,  nor,  if  there  were, 
would  commercial,  energetic  England  accept  of  it.  In  advance  of 
ber  colonists  and  armies,  rush  on  the  Saxon  Dutoh  Boer,  committing 
cruel  devastation  on  the  coloured  races,  and  it  were  as  disgraceful  as 
impolitic  for  England  to  suffer  this  much  longer.  Thus,  she  must  of 
necessity  advance ;  such  being,  as  is  often  said,  '  the  destiny  of  the 
race.'  If  the  end  resembles  her  course  in  America,  India,  and 
Australia,  the  future  of  the  coloured  races  in  Africa  may  easily  be 
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Foretold.  And  now,  mark  the  difference  in  the  mode  of  action  of  the 
two  mceH.  On  one  aide,  battalion  after  battalion  are  poured  into 
Africa ;  on  the  other,  meeting  after  meeting  of  shrewd,  quiet,  poli- 
tical men  is  held  in  London  and  Manchester,  Oxford  and  Cambridge ; 
the  Guildhall  and  the  Hall  of  Trinity  College,  are  in  perfect  unison ; 
nobody  mistakes  the  object, — no  one  speaks  of  it, — the  aim  ia  Africa. 
The  key  giving  posacsaion  to  Central  Africa,  and  of  all  the  continent, 
haa  been  discovered,  and  Is  now  in  the  poBsenaion  of  England.  Political 
^?entj*,  under  the  form  of  missionaries,  merchants,  travellers,  boers, 
captains  of  dragoons,  etc.,  are  marching  forward  to  enter  on  poeses- 
sion.  The  commercial  man,  at  war  vrith  all  nations,  is  there ;  the 
soldier  is  at  hand,  but  kept  out  of  view.  On  this  continent  the  t#o 
great  leading  European  nations  now  display  the  essential  differences 
of  their  race ;  the  sotrfMr— who  fights  not  to  enrich  bis  nation  but 
himself— against  the  bale  of  cotton  and  the  man  of  peace, — aggressive, 
fierce ;  not  warlike,  but  obstinate  and  courageous  in  the  defence  of 
what  he  considers  his  right.  These  two  races  fought  the  same  battle 
in  America,  and  are  about  to  try  it  once  more  in  Africa.  In  the 
meantime,  this  new  crusade  against  the  heathen, — the  black  man,  the 
Fetiche  worshipper,  the  aocurBcd  of  Ham,  the  descendant  of  the 
Canaanites,  and  who,  strange  to  say,  were  not  Negroes,  as  they  ought 
to  have  been,— thrives,  and  is  popular  with  all  classes.  It  promises 
□ew  sources  of  trade,  and  profitable  investment  for  several  ii^uential 
classes, — the  military  class,  the  priestly  class,  the  ruling  class,  the 
commercial  class."  (Pp.  555,  558.) 

Well  may  Knoi  write  :  "  I  do  not  find  in  the  bietoiy  of  the  con- 
quests of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  that  pecidiar  savagery, 
ferocity,  hypocrisy,  and  licentiousness  which  mark  the  progress  of 
modem  Christian  races  and  nations  over  the  earth" :  of  "  the  actuality 
of  the  contest  which  renders  the  African  continent  so  intereflting" : 
of  "  its  present  relation  to  the  European  brigands  of  the  present  day"  : 
and  that  "the  aim  of  all  the  fair  races  is  the  same,  namely,  plunder 
and  conquest" 

"What  the  most  f'hristian  people  in  the  world,- indeed,  according 
to  their  own  belief,  the  only  true  Chriatians  on  earth, — what  this 
wonderful  people  did  in  America  and  India,  they  must  repeat  in 
Africa,  which  they  now  invade  at  all  points.  A  new  crusade  has  been 
formed,  the  banners  of  which  are  the  Cross  aurmounting  a  bale  of 
cotton.  Oxford  and  Manchester  combine  to  push  forward  the  good 
work,  which,  aided  by  the  Armstrong  gun,  cannot  fail  to  reduce 
Africa  to  the  condition  we  now  so  much  admire  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  Australia,  India,  etc.,  the  native  races  exterminated,  or 
ground  to  the  earth,  in  the  most  abject  condition  humanity  can 
assume." 

Looking  at  the  atrocities  perpetrated  by  Europeans  in  general,  of 
our  race  in  particular,  in  every  part  of  the  world,  we  cannot  doubt 
that  we,  the  most  filibustering  nation  on  the  globe,  are  strongly 
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leavened  with  the  Scandinayian  piratical  element.  Those  savage  an- 
cestora  of  ours  were  at  least  uncere.  They  nerer  pretended  to  be 
anything  else  but  robben  seeking  to  establish  themselTea.  They  never 
gave  out  that  their  ol^ect  was  to  spread  religion  and  civilisation ; 
But  we,  while  we  create  a  desert,  call  it  peace.  We,  whose  attempts 
at  colonisation  bring  ruin,  degradation,  slavery,  and  extinction  on  the 
natives,  bofist,  with  brazen  ef&onteiy,  of  our  mission  to  evangelise  the 
heathen!  Can  hypocrisy  go  further  1  Surely,  the  Philistine  and 
Pharisee  of  Syria  were  but  undeveloped  creatures  compared  to  the 
British  Philistine  and  Pharisee !  Having  propagated  beyond  the 
means  <rf'  living  comfortably  in  our  otra  islands,  we  emigrate  to  foreign 
lands,  not  for  our  own  benefit,  but  solely  to  Christianise  and  civilise 
the  heathen  !  Despising  the  dark  races,  classifying  them,  one  and  all, 
under  one  category, — that  of  "  niggers," — we  inflict  upon  the  unfortu- 
nate savage  our  civilisation  and  the  religion  of  peace,  exemplified  by 
our  iron-clads,  cannon,  soldiers,  sailors,  bibles,  rum,  missionaries,  and 
land-jobbers.  How  wonderful  that  these  simple-minded  Africans, 
Auitraliaos,  New  Zealanders,  and  American  aborigines  do  not  love 
us  I    De  Tocqueville  says  (p.  422), — 

"  llie  Spaniards  pursued  the  Indians  with  bloodhounds,  like  wild  . 
beasts.  Tliey  sacked  the  New  World  with  no  more  temper  or  com- 
passion than  a  city  taken  by  storm  ;  but  destruction  must  cease,  and 
frenzy  be  stayed.  The  Spaniards  were  unable  to  exterminate  the  In- 
dim  race  by  those  unparalleled  atrocities,  which  brand  them  with  in- 
delible shame,  nor  did  they  even  succeed  in  wholly  depriving  it  of  its 
ri^tfl ;  but  the  Americans  of  the  United  States  have  accomplished 
this  twofold  purpose  with  singular  felicity, — tranquilly,  legally,  phi- 
lanthropically, — without  shedding  blood,  and  without  violating  a 
ungle  great  principle  of  morality  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  It  is  im- 
possible to  destroy  men  with  more  respect  for  the  laws  of  humanity." 

We  have  seen,  at  the  Anthropological  Society,  a  painting  represent- 
ing the  last  inhabitants  of  Van  Diemen's  I^and,  left  alive  by  the 
British  Christian  filibuster; — men,  women,  and  children,  cowering 
round  their  fire,— in  all,  thirteen  pertoni  I  all  that  are  left  to  represent 
the  results  of  Saxon  civilisation  on  the  native !  Of  these,  some  say 
(wo  are  living;  others  say  not  one!  Knox  writes; — "The  Anglo- 
Saxon  has  already  cleared  out  Tasmania.  It  was  a  cruel,  cold-blooded, 
heartless  deed.  Australia  is  too  large  to  attempt  the  same  plan 
there  I  but  by  shooting  the  natives  as  freely  as  we  do  crows  in  other 
oountriee,  the  population  must  become  thin  and  scarce  in  time.'* 

(P.  i«.) 

'  "  Conid  he  be  taught, — oonld  he  read  and  nndentand  the  rise  and  pro- 
gTMS  of  the  Auglo-SaioD  in  America,  then  war  to  the  knife  would  be  the 
Ibit  and  last  wOTdi  of  a  Chinaman,  a  KaSVe,  a  Bed  Indian,  a  New  Zealandei." 
VOL.  VI. — NO.  XXIt.  1^1         ,tJOOQlc 
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And  this  ib  the  Bystem  of  ootoniBation  over  which  we  are  requested 
to  BiDg  a.  paaD  under  peualtj  of  forfeiting  the  good  opinion  of  the 
British  Philietine,  the  Saion  saint,  who  ib  shooked  with  anthropolo- 
giets  for  throwing  doubts  on  the  time-honoured  legend  that  all  men 
hixve  descended  from  Adam.  ProTideuco,  it  ia  contended,  evidently 
meant  ub  to  be  instrumental  in  bringing  the  bteaeings  of  religion 
and  oiviliaation  to  these  benighted  races ;  those  who  have  been  and  tbc«e 
who  are  now  being  more  or  less  rapidly  exterminated  by  our  fHendly 
embrace.  From  a  temporal  point  of  view,  theBe  savt^  tribes  would 
certainly  have  been  more  fortunate,  had  they  never  seen  a  Bible; 
been  killed  by  our  fire-water ;  shot  down  by  our  rifles,  or  demoralised 
and  debauched  by  our  rum-dealera  and  convicts — ^the  scum  of  our 
oiviliBal  ion.  Whether  we  have  saved  their  bouIs  b  problematical ; 
but  there  can  be  no  matter  of  doubt  we  have  not  saved  their  bodies  1 
Their  bones  bleach  in  their  nutive  forests.  There  are  few  or  none  left 
to  haunt  the  gravea  of  their  fathers.  Where  the  painted  savage  roved 
a  free  man,  a  picturesque  object  in  harmony  with  the  romantic  aspect 
of  nature ;  where,  in  obedience  to  hie  religious  instinct,  he  worshipped 
the  Great  Spirit,  and  mused  over  the  happy  hunting  grounds — 

"  8atT  Qod  in  clonda  and  heard  him  ia  the  wind," 
an  alien  race  now  intrades  :  there  ChristianB  raise  theur  rival  chapels, 
and  the  white  man,  after  cheating  his  neighbour  by  the  use  of  ialae 
weights  for  six  days,  on  the  seventh  sings  psalms  to  the  God  of  Jacob. 
But  misaionariea  write  home  that  the  savage  perishes  singing  Dr. 
Watts'B  hymns — not  raving  and  cuTBing  the  pale-faces,  their  religion, 
and  their  fire-water.  The  undeniable  fact  that  wherever  Europeans 
settle,  there  the  native  races  decay  and  become  extinct,  ie  piously 
aLtributed  to  the  inscrutable  designs  of  Providence  !  Old  women  of 
both  sexes  in  Britain  are  persuaded  that  the  good  work  prospers. 
Old  and  young  subscribe, — ^even  charity  children  give  pence — to 
f\irthcr  the  conversion  and  civilisation  of  the  benighted  heathen. 
England  looks  forward  to  the  day  when  the  world  will  be  all  Christian— 
that  is,  colonised  solely  by  the  white  races — covered  with  cabbages 
and  Anglo-Saiona*'  A  worthy  old  clergyman  once  expressed  to  us,  in 
[lerfect  good  faith,  his  joyful  conviction  that  we  were  very  rapidly  on- 
verting  all  the  heathen  :  which  put  into  the  language  of  fact,  mtaiiB 
that  by  the  aid  of  our  fleets,  armies,  and  our  superior  civiUsation 

*  "  How  speedil;  does  the  Anglo-Saxon  show  bis  real  character  wh«D  le- 
lieved  from  the  pressure  of  the  Three  Eatatea.  In  America,  he  will  not  allow 
a  black  man  to  be  a  free  man ;  in  AuHtralia,  he  deems  him  entirely  below  tiia 
notice  i  in  Tasmania,  he  swept  him,  and  at  once,  entirely  from  thelaod  of  hii 
birth.  No  compnnctiouH  visitingB  about  the  'fell  swoop'  which  eidugiu'bed 
a  race."     P.  Ij«0. 
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{chiefly  illuatmted  in  the  art  of  manufacturing  deadly  weapons  of  de- 
atruotioD  —  Armstrong  guns,  rifles,  iron-clada,  and  other  iufonial 
machines),  uur  fire-water  and  our  entorprising  colonists,  we  arc  planting 
our  own  race  in  the  devastated  homes  of  the  aborigines.  Yes,  with  ul) 
our  greatness  in  arts,  science,  apd  literature,  it  cannot  be  denied  the 
old  Saum  piratical  feeling  is  in  ua  still.  Just  aa  the  Norway  rat  hoa 
exterminated  Che  British  black  rat,  so  do  the  modem  semi-civilised 
Northmen  sail  round  the  globe,  invading  all  lands  where  the  inhabi- 
tants are  too  weak  or  too  simple  to  repulse  them,  leaving  to  the 
natives  a  le^cy  of  death  and  desolation.  As  to  the  name  of  the  race 
which  chiefly  deserves  the  honour  of  these  chivalrous  deeds — whether 
Celtic,  SftzoD,  Norwegian,  Danish,  or  any  other — let  anthropologists 
settle  that  interesting  fact  if  they  can.  It  is  the  work  of  the  British 
Philistine,  ot  the  Arabs  of  the  Ocean,  the  marine  IshmaelJtes  whose 
boast  it  is  to  teach  the  nations  how  to  live. 

And  how  long  is  this  to  endure )  The  views  of  Knox  permit  us  to 
indulge  a  gleam  of  hope  for  the  dark  races.  *'  All  this  endures  for  a 
time.  At  last  nature  resumes  her  course,  and  the  intrusive  race  dis- 
appears."* Are  our  sympathies  to  be  altogether  with  the  oppresaors  1 
la  it  wicked  to  indulge  the  unpatriotic  hope  that  nature  may  not  intend 
the  daik  raoes  to  be  altogether  swept  off  the  face  of  the  earth  1 
Knox  distinctly  holds  that "  No  race  is  equal  to  the  colonisation  of  the 
whole  earth.  They  cannot  extend  themselves  from  one  continent  to 
another.  Already  the  Anglo-Saxon  rears  with  difBculty  his  offspring 
in  Australia ;  it  is  the  same  in  most  parts  of  America.  But  for  the 
supplies  they  receive  from  Europe  the  race  would  perish,  even  in  the 
most  healthy  climates."  "  A  real  native  permanent  American  or  Aus- 
tralian race  of  pure  Saxon  blood  is  a  dream  which  con  never  be 
realised."  "Nature  disclaims  the  deception,  and  says  to  them; — 
'  You  brought  with  you  from  Europe  all  the  characters  of  race — some 
Celtic,  some  Saxon,  some  Scandinavian,  some  German  or  Teuton — aa 
such,  go  where  you  will,  you  must  ever  remain  part  of  the  race  to 
which  you  originally  belouged.  You  ore  an  intrusive  race  or  races, 
you  and  your  oxen,  horses  and  sheep.  By  avoiding  alt  intermarriage 
with  the  aboriginal  races  of  the  soil,  and  with  the  black  race  imported 
from  Africa,  you  may  for  a  time  escape  the  annihilation  of  your  races ; 
bat  ahead  of  you  stands  the  grand  difficulty — climate,  and  on  uncon- 
genial soil — certiun  in  time  to  exhaust  the  vitality  of  your  race,  as 
it  has  ever  done  with  all  the  intrusive.  This  is  one  of  the  checks 
nature  adopts  to  preserve  her  species  of  living  forma,  against  the 
uoiversaUty  of  one  form  of  life  ;  against  man  himself,  for  inasmuch 
OS  brigandage,  or  a  desire  to  plunder  other  nations  and  races,  to  rob 
■  "  A  limit,  theD,  seems  ast  to  the  aggresiions  of  the  fair  races." 
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tbem  of  their  territories,  and  to  reduce  them  to  a  sort  of  bondage  or 
slavery,  m  the  great  aim  of  all  the  nations  and  races  of  men,  bo, 
long  ere  this,  one  strong-handed,  unscrupulous,  intellectual  race,  led 
by  men  of  geniiu,  a.  CieHar,  an  Alexander,  a  Napoleon,  would  have 
overspread  and  peopled  the  earth." 

Thus  the  inexorable  laws  of  insorutable  nature  may  act  not  alto- 
gether unlike  what  is  called  poetical  justice.  It  may  be  decreed  that 
the  dark  races  are  not  to  be  altogether  "  wiped  out"  by  the  UDBcrupu- 
louB  fair  races.  The  ruins  of  European  settlements  in  America,  Asia, 
Afiica,  Australia,  may  yet  serve  to  point  the  moral  of  civilised  rapacity, 
and  to  teach  wiser  generations  of  the  future  that  each  race  has  its 
continental  area,  within  which  it  flourishes,  beyond  which  it  decays. 
The  Saxon  Christian  pirate  may  be  no  more  Buccesaful  in  extendiug  his 
race  than  were  his  heathen  ancestors.  The  Anglo-Saxon,  the  enter- 
prising democrat,  and  practical  emigrant,  who  thinks  only  cf  to-day, 
who  firmly  believes  that  he  can  thrive  anywhere,  who  laughs  at  the 
idea  that  climate  can  control  his  insatiable  lust  of  conquest,  or  curb 
his  wandering  propensitiea,  who  vaunts  that  the  world  was  made  for 
him ;  may  yet  learn  that  buU-dog  courage,  and  inde&tigable  per- 
severance can  do  much,  but  cannot  bid  defiance  to  the  laws  of 
nature.  He  cannot  colonise  India  and  Central  Africa,  and  as  for 
our  flourishing  colonies,  now  fed  by  perpetual  atreams  of  emigration 
firom  the  mother  country,  let  the  succeBBive  civilisations  in  Northern 
A&ica,  of  Phoenician,  Roman,  Greek,  Vandal,  Saracen,  and  Turk, 
which  all  tried  and  failed  to  supplant  the  primitive  races — the  Moors 
and  others  (who  were  there  before  Queen  Dido,  and  are  there  now) — 
suggest  to  faim  that  after  all,  the  indigenous  races  may  have  some 
right  to  the  possession  of  the  soil  on  which  each  was  originally 
placed. 

We  perceive  clearly  that  each  race  has  some  special  merit  or  advan- 
tage, adapting  it  to  the  soil  and  climate  to  which  it  is  indigenous ; 
rendering  it  on  ita  own  native  ground  superior  to  alien  rac^.  Place 
the  "  greatest  of  modem  philosophers,"  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  or  Mr. 
Cartyle,  or  Mr.  Bright,  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and  in  that  land 
neither  of  those  eminent  men  will  be  superior  to,  or  even  equal  to,  in 
mony  respects,  the  Negro.  The  black  man  will  live  within  the  tropic 
where  the  white  man  would  die.  The  Saxon  may  be  taught  some 
day  that  the  attempt  to  people  the  whole  globe  with  his  race  is  a 
blunder  as  well  as  a  crime.  Nature  appears  not  to  have  intended  one 
race  to  monopolise  the  world.  If  such  should  be  her  intention  in  the 
fiiture,  possibly  Saxons  may  err  in  supposing  that  tA«y  are  the  chosen 
people ;  the  saints  who  are  to  inherit  the  earth.  More  warlike  and 
more  intellectual,  and  possibly,  even  more  moral  and   religious  races 
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have  tiied  and  foiled  in  the  attempt  to  possess  the  world.  The 
Saxon  is  a  munificent  portly  being  in  his  own  island^  especially  at 
a  vestry  meeting ;  but  a  tropical  climate  does  not  reapect  his  rotundity. 
Possibly,  then,  he  may  learn  that  charity  begins  at  home,  and  confine 
himself  to  posing  as  a  model  of  moral  deportment  within  humid 
England.  We  are  not  fond  of  speculating  on  the  designs  of  Nature, 
of  which  erety  human  being  is  profoundly  ignorant  (though  we  suspect 
that  the  theologian  had  better  turn  over  prophecy  respecting  man's 
future  to  the  scientific  anthropologist),  but  we  respectfully  suggest  that 
the  difficulty  each  wandering  race  finds  in  supporting  and  maintaining 
itself  in  a  foreign  climate,  is  a  hint  that  we  mi^t  be  better  employed 
in  restraining  our  population  within  our  natural  area,  and  bringing 
OUT  ignorant  and  semi-ciTiliaed  masses  up  to  some  common  standard 
of  comfort  and  cultivation,  instead  of  destroying  "  nigger^'  abroad. 
We  wonder  if  any  man  of  pure  Saxon  blood  understands  the  esot«rio 
meaning  of  Gulliver'i  Travtli  1  The  King  of  Brobdignag  wondered 
to  hear  Gulliver  "  talk  of  such  chargeable  and  expensive  wars,  that 
certainly  ne  must  be  a  veiy  quarrelsome  people,  or  live  among  very 
bad  neighbours,  and  that  our  generals  must  needs  be  richer  than  our 
kings."  He  asked  "  what  business  we  had  out  of  our  own  islands, 
unless  upon  the  score  of  trade  or  treaty,  or  to  defend  the  coasts  with 
our  fleet"  We  may  err  in  thinking  that  the  Saxon  (defined  by  Knox 
as  :  "  of  all  others  the  most  outrageously  boasting,  arrogant,  self-suf- 
ficient beyond  endurance,  holding  in  utter  contempt  all  other  races 
and  all  other  men")  is  not  destined  to  colonise  the  globe.  The  idea 
is  unpatriotic,  unpopular.  Some  very  eminent  authorities  think  that 
the  earth  will  be  peopled  by  Europeans  forming  a  homogeneous  white 
race.*  But  if  the  white  races  Eire  to  proceed  in  their  work  of  prac- 
tically destroying  the  dark  races ;  of  actually  cutting  off,  and  annibi- 
latiug  whole  races  of  men  ;  subjugating  and  demoralising  others, 
whose  misfortune  is  that  they  are  developing  their  respective  forms 
of  civilisation  at  a  slower  rate,  and  on  a  different  plan  from 
us,  the  mushrooms  of  humanity;  then,  if  religion,  morality, 
honour,  truth,  be  not  mere  w<n^ ;  if  there  be  such  things  in 
Europe,  let  us  openly  and  candidly  confess  that  our  mission,  and 
that  of  the  white  races  generally,  in  relation  to  the  dark  races, 
is  that  of  the  Destroying  Angel  I  Away  with  subterfuge,  cant,  and 
falsehood !  Does  the  Saxon  butcher  pretend  to  love  the  oalf 
which  he  tortures  by  bleeding  for  days  before  killing  it }  He 
leave*  that  hypocrisy  to  the  church-going  lady,  who  is  very  particular 
about  getting  white  veal  I  Does  the  wolf  weep  over  the  Iamb  before 
•  See  Mr.  Wallace  "  On  Ifatnml  Selection  applied  to  Anthropology,"  Jn- 
Iftropolofteol  BtvUv,  taa.  1867. 
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rending  if  t  While  civilising  the  dark  races  off  the  face  of  the  earth, 
let  U8  in  the  name  of  common  decency,  leave  off  talking  about  their 
souls,  and  canting  about  the  universal  brotherhood  of  man !  The 
mockeiy  is  too  ghastly.  Lot  ua  eitlier  cease  usurping  and  annexing 
territory  along  with  millions  of  slaves,  to  which  and  to  vhom  we 
have  no  moHtl  right  whatever,  or  coaso'adding  insult  to  injury.  If 
we  imitate  the  conduct  of  a  burglar,  by  breaking  into  onr  dark 
brother's  house  and  robbing  him  of  his  goods,  let  na  at  least  cense 
to  pose  in  the  attitude  of  a  saint.  If  we  preach — preach.  If  we 
flog — flog.  But  do  not  preach  and  flog  together.  Why  the  mockery 
of  buying  the  territory  which  we  compel  the  dark  races  to  sell  usJ 
Why  the  sermon  on  the  mount  accompanied  with  Armstrong  guns  and 
iron-cladsl  Would  it  not  be  more  decent  to  keep  the  Bible  out  of 
sight,  while  handing  the  brandy-bottle  to  our  dark  brother ;  while 
driving  a  brisk  trade  in  rum,  to  drop  the  subject  of  religion,  at  least 
until  our  missionary  and  civilising  work  has  been  done  as  eflectually 
as  in  Tasmania  t  Our  system  of  colonisation  is  simply  war,  carried 
on  under  a  flag  of  truce.  Let  it  be  open  war.  While  obeying  the 
animal  propensities — comhativeness,  deatructivences,  acquisitiveness — 
let  us  no  longer  profess  to  gratify  the  higher  organs  of  benevolence, 
veneration,  conscientiousneaa.  Strip  off  the  pharisaic  mantle  of 
phDantbropy,  religion,  and  duty.  Let  the  Anglo-Saion  filibuster  stand 
uncovered  in  all  his  beauty,  "  when  nnadonied  adorned  the  most." 
Let  him  see  himself  as  others  see  him — ruthlessly  at  war  with  every 
living  organism,  plant,  animal,  and  man,  which  he  cannot  utilise  for 
his  own  special  benefit ;  enslaving  some  races,  destroying  others, 
stamping  out,  in  his  blind  selffeb  fury,  "  the  image  of  God  carved  in 
ebony,"  taking  &r  more  care  to  preserve  the  skina  of  lions  and  tigers 
than  the  skina  of  human  races,  which  he  has  annihilated,  and  believing 
that  after  his  earthly  "  mission"  has  been  accomplished,  he,  the  most 
religious  of  men,  will  be  rewarded  with  a  crown  of  glory ;  true  de- 
scendant of  the  old  Scandinavian  pirat«s,  who  believed  in  a  perpetual 
recurrence  of  fighting  and  carousing  in  Walhalla.  The  great  French 
satirist,  Voltaire,  was  not  tar  wrong  when  he  defined  men  as  "  insects 
devourii^  one  another  on  a  little  atom  of  mud." 

Our  limits  compel  us  to  conclude  our  view  of  the  Saxon  race,  gleaned 
from  a  work  more  suggestive,  comprehensive,  and  interesting,  than  any 
other  of  a  similar  compass.  That  this  great  practical  anthropologist, 
who  brings  the  science  of  man  down  out  of  the  clouds  (to  its  intimate 
relations  with  humanity  in  religion,  pohtics,  government,  national  con- 
duct, and  every  department  of  human  action),  should  by  many  be 
misunderstood  and  disliked,  is  extremely  natural.  He  lias  got  a 
knack  of  tvUing  unpleasant  tnitlis  in  very  nlaiu  languago.     Hefbrgela 
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to  flatter  priests,  kings,  statesmen,  aristocmcipH,  national  prejudices. 
His  style  is  remarkably  caustic,  trenchant,  epigrani  matte.  It  requires 
thought  and  preparatory  study  to  gather  and  digest  his  meauing. 
If  Mr.  Carlylo  be  right  iu  thinking  most  people  fools,  it  will  be  some 
time  before  Knox  be  as  popular  as  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe.  The  large 
and  noble  army  of"  trimmer^' think  Knos  altogether  too  plain-spoken 
for  a  mail  of  science.  A  beautiful  thing  science  would  be  if  left  in 
their  hands ;  discussing  vital  questions  with  the  fear  of  Mrs.  Grundy 
before  their  eyes  I  They  would  cabin,  crib,  confine  anthropology,  and 
sink  it  to  the  level  of  popular  theology,  making  it  a  thing  of  compro- 
mise, a  mere  slavish  tool  of  a  dynasty,  a  priesthood,  a  government,  a 
nation,  a  corporatiou.  Their  censure  is  the  highest  pmise.  We  con- 
clude by  stating,  in  the  words  of  Knox,  why  his  book  will  excite 
strenuous  opposition  : 

"  It  runs  counter  to  nearly  all  the  chronicles  of  events  called 
histories ;  it  overturns  the  theories  of  statesmen,  of  theologians,  of 
philanthropists  of  all  shades — from  the  dreamy  essayist,  whose  remedy 
for  every  ill  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  ia  summed  up  in  '  the  coming  mau' 
to  the  '  whitened  sepulchres  of  England  ;'  the  hard-handed,  spatula- 
fingered  SasoQ  utilitarian,  whose  best  pjea  for  religion  and  sound  morals 
and  philanthropy,  '  is  the  profitableness  thereof — impostora  all !  To 
such  the  trutlis  iu  this  Uttle  work  must  ever  be  most  unpalatable. 
The  inordinate  self-esteem  of  the  Saxon  will  be  shocked,  nor  will  he 
Usten  with  composure  to  a  theory  which  tells  him,  proves  to  him,  that 
his  race  cannot  domineer  over  the  earth — cannot  even  exist  perma- 
nently on  any  continent  to  which  he  is  not  indigenous— cannot  ever 
become  native,  true-born  Americans — cannot  hold  in  permanency  any 
portion  of  any  continent  but  the  one  on  which  he  first  originated. 
Physiologists  will  dispute  with  me  the  great  law  I  have  endeavoured 
to  substitute  for  the  effete  common-place  of  the  schools;  geologists 
will  think  me  hasty  in  declaring  the  era  of  Cuvier  at  au  end ;  theo- 
logians— but  here  I  stop  ;  a  reply  shall  not  be  wanting.  As  to  the 
hack  compilera,  they  will  first  deny  the  doctrine  to  be  true  ;  when 
this  becomes  clearly  untenable  they  will  deny  that  it  is  new,  and  they 
will  finish  by  engrossing  the  whole  in  their  next  compilations,  omit- 
ting carefully  the  name  of  the  author." 
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This  is  a  careful  description,  by  a  well-instructed  and  very  eminent 
anatomist,  of  the  brain  of  a  male  Negro  from  Guinea,  illustrated  by  a 
series  of  eight  fine  lithographic  plates,  bearing  every  appearance  of 

*  CervelU)  di  un  Negro  delta  Ouinea,  illvitrato  con  olta  tavoU  lilografieh*, 
dsl  Prof.  Cav.  hixigi  Calori.     Bolt^na :  1866,  quarto. 

^■' Coogic 
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aoaanoj ;  for  which  the  author  needed  not  to  have  made  any  apology, 
as  the  Negro  bnin  has  not  yet  received  &  tithe  of  the  iUuBtratioa  it 
demands.* 

The  meninges  did  not  present  any  lines  or  speckleB  of  black,  nor 
did  the  arachnoid  appear  of  a  brown  tint.  The  encephalon  was  of  an 
elongate  narrow  form  ;  the  author  speaks  of  it  as  narrow  and  long, 
considers  its  length  as  more  apparent  by  reason  of  the  narrowneas,  and 
not  peculiar  to  it,  but  to  be  observed  not  unfrequently  in  European 
brains.  We  believe  that,  speaking  in  general,  length  and  narrowness 
may  be  said  to  be  peculiar  to  Negro  skuUe  and  brains ;  length,  nar- 
rowness, and  lownesB,  to  be  equally  peculiar  to  the  akulb  and  brains 
of  Auatraliana. 

The  weight  of  the  encephalou  of  this  male  N^ro,  when  despoiled  of 
its  membranes,  is  stated  by  Profeasor  Calori  to  have  been  1,260 
grammes.  This  may  be  compared  with  the  weights  of  other  Nt^ro 
brains,  deduced  by  the  process  of  gauging  their  skulls.  The  rules  to 
be  observed  in  applying  this  process  are  described  in  a  Memoir  read 
before  the  Royal  Society.t  In  twelve  male  Negroes  of  vnknoum  trihet 
the  average  weight  was  found  to  be  1,255  grammes ;  in  a  male  Fantee, 
1,179  grammes;  in  three  male  Ashantees,  1,216  grammes;  in  nine 
male  Dahomans,  1,322  grammee  ;  in  a  male  Akaasa,  1,249  gTBjnmee, 
so  that  ■we  are  justilied  in  concluding  that  Sig.  Galon's  Negro's  brain 
was  of  fair  average  size  for  the  race.  The  mean  brain  weight  obtained 
from  twenty-one  English  skulls  of  men  was  1,425  grammes,  that  is, 
165  grammes  more  than  Professor  Calori's  Negra 

Inreferring  to  the  author's  rMum^  of  the  results  of  his  obaervations, 
he  says,  the  weight  of  the  Negro  brain  is  greater  than  that  of  the  or- 
dinary European  woman,  and  holds  a  middle  place  in  the  weights  ot 
brains  of  ordinary  European  men.  (Without  disputing  the  correctness 
of  the  author's  position,  it  should  be  remarked,  that  we  have  already 
seen  that  the  average  weight  of  the  brain  in  European  men  oonaider- 
ably  exceeds  that  of  male  N^^oes.)  The  grey  substance  appears  to 
be  darker  than  in  the  European ;  .in  this  Negro,  from  the  greater 
abundance  of  the  cerebral  cells  containing  granules  of  pigment,  whidi 
seemed  to  be  derived  from  venous  injection  and  the  greater  blat^ness 
of  the  blood.  Concerning  the  latter,  the  author  says,  all  doubt  is  not 
yet  removed,  whether  it  may  be  native  or  an  effect  of  disease,  specially 
of  the  respiratory  otgans,  or  of  climate.  Profeasor  Calori  testifies  to 
the  fact.  The  stratum  of  gray  Bubetanoe  covering  the  cerebral  ood- 
volutions  is  of  a  Uke  thickness  to  that  seen  in  Europeans.    So  also 


r  Lni^  Calori  is  the  author  of  J.   Caitvplett  Aiitu  of  iTiinaii 
t  FrEWMittnfi  of  the  Boyal  Boeitty,  1868,  voL  ivi.  So.  08,  p.  S36. 

^.' c;oogic 
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do  the  colour  and  conaiBtence  of  the  white  substanoe  seem  tu  be 
the  same.  The  cerebral  conTolutione,  although  they  may  be  more 
simple,  that  is,  a  little  mure  broad,  leas  inoiaed,  less  frequently  folded, 
and  separated  by  sulci  somewhat  less  profound,  exhibit,  notwithstand-  • 
ing,  much  complication.  Here  again  the  author  shows  his  dovotion 
to  truth.  He  testifiee  to  the  feet  of  the  less  complication  in  every 
respect  of  the  oonvolutions  of  the  Tf^;™  hemispheres  to  those  uf 
EuropeauB.  None  of  those  who  have  considered  that  they  have  seen 
a  very  decided  difference  between  the  two  have  said  more.  From  the 
direction  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  and  that  of  Rolando  we  are  not  able 
to  deduce  differences  sufficient  to  distinguish  the  brain  of  the  Negro 
from  that  of  an  European.  The  cerebral  convolutions  are  collected 
into  an  equal  number  of  lobea,  as  in  Europeans ;  the  fhintal  being 
distingubhcd  by  being  long,  narrow,  and  low,  and  the  tempero- 
sphenoidal  by  being  in  proportion  in  the  brain  of  our  Negro  a  little 
higher,  but  less  broad.  Of  all  the  cerebral  convolutions,  those  of 
the  frontal  lobes  present  a  notable  difference,  supposing  that  it  is 
generally  true  that  in  the  European  the  middle  order,  or  stratum,  of 
the  frontal  convolutions  is  confounded  with  the  superior  stratum, 
or  more  strictly  with  the  superior  external  frontal  convolution,  and 
the  inferior  stratum  remains  always  free  and,  aa  it  were,  independent. 
In  our  Negro,  the  inferior  is  confused  with  the  middle  stratum,  aa  in 
the  brain  of  the  Hottentot  Venus ;  but  the  middle  stratum  is  not,  as 
in  this,  separated,  but  is  suddenly  confoimded  with  the  external 
superior  fiDutal  convolution,  not  otherwise  than  as  in  the  Euro- 
pean ;  the  internal  superior  convolution,  or  that  of  the  edge  of  the 
hemispheree,  atone  remaining  free  or  independent.  The  weights  being 
equal,  the  extension  of  the  Buper6cies  of  the  cerebral  convolutions 
of  our  N^TO  is  something  less  than  that  of  the  oonvolutions  of  the 
bniin  of  an  ordinary  European  man.  Speaking  proportionately  of  the 
extension  of  the  superficies  of  the  cerebral  convolutions,  that  of  the 
convolutions  of  the  frontal  lobes  of  our  Negro  is  greater  than  that 
of  the  frontal  lobes  of  an  ordinaiy  £uropean  man,  which  constitutes  a 
true  compensation  in  favour  of  the  ftontal  lobes  of  this  N^ro.  Look- 
ing to  this  compensation  and  the  weight  of  the  bruin,  it  seems  that 
the  brain  of  our  Negro  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  that  of  the 
European  woman,  but  should  hold  an  intermediate  position  between 
that  and  the  European  man,  or  man  of  our  race.  In  the  other  parts 
of  the  encephalon,  excepting  the  superior  vermiform  process  of  tlie 
cerebellum,  there  are  no  characters  which  truly  distinguish  the  brain 
of  the  N^^  from  that  of  the  European.  Lastly,  the  cerebral  nerves 
camiot  be  said  in  our  Negro  to  be  larger  with  respect  to  the  weight  of 
the  bnuD,  but  are  in  a  manner  pro]xirtionate ;  without  we  except  the 
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Bjiapathetjc,  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  and  the  vagus,  which  are  a  little 
Bmaller,  and  the  acceaaoiy  aerre  of  Willia,  which  is  somewhat  more 
voluminous.  (This  agrees  pretty  much  with  the  obaervations  of 
.  Tiedenutnn.) 

Every  true  anthropologist  must  feel  gmtefiil  to  Professor  Calori  for 
his  elaborate  deecriptioD,  which  we  have  not  been  able  to  go  into  in 
that  special  manner  it  deserves,  and  for  the  fine  series  of  illuBtiatioos 
of  the  brain  of  a  Guinea  Negro,  These  illustrations  eoabraoe  a  vertical 
view  of  the  encephalon  (Tav,  i),  a  profile  view  of  the  same  (Tav.  n), 
an  anterior  view  of  the  same  (Tav.  in),  a  posterior  view  of  the  same 
(Tav.  iv).  The  laat  two  views  are  very  uncommon  in  anatomical  plates. 
A  base  view  of  the  enoephalon  (Tav.  v),  a  base  view  of  the  cerebrum 
(Tav,  vi),  a  view  of  the  encephalon,  exhibiting  the  inside  of  me 
hemisphere,  and  a  per|iendioular  section  through  the  middle  of  the 
corpus  calloBum,  cerebelliuu,  etc  (Tav.  vii) ;  a  horizontal  sectioD  cf 
the  left  hemisi^ere  opening  the  lateral  ventricle  (fig.  8);  the  cerebeUum 
seen  on  its  upper  surface  (fig.  9)  ;  the  same  seen  on  the  left  side  (fig. 
10)  ;  and  the  eerebral  nerves  seen  at  their  origins  (fig.  11,  Tav,  viii). 
The  whole  of  these  beautiful  plates,  which  exhibit  the  Negro  brain  in 
a  manner  much  superior  to  and  more  complete  than  any  that  have 
preceded  them,  are  executed  in  a  good  style  of  lithography,  of  the  full 
size  of  nature,  so  as  to  constitute  a  very  valuable  contribution  ia 
anthropological  anatomy. 

In  this  work,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  the  author  has  never  lost 
sight  of  his  fealty  to  truth.  He  has  faithfully  described  what  he  has 
soeu.  At  the  same  time  it  is  apparent  throughout  that  be  is  wishful 
to  mark  every  item  wherein  his  Negro's  brain  agreed  with  that  of 
Europeans,  and  to  explain  away,  in  a  deprecatory  manner,  every  item 
in  which  it  differed.  The  tone  of  his  mind  is  fully  manifested  in  the 
concluding  paragraph  of  his  memoir,  to  which  we  will  recur  imme- 
diately. 

It  ought  not  to  be  supposed  that  anatomists  are  fully  acquainted 
with  the  differences  which  distinguish  the  origination  and  conforma- 
tion of  the  brain  of  the  Negro.  A  comparative  knowledge  of  such  a 
complex  organ  is  not  to  be  acquired  and  made  perfect  at  the  first  ^ssay; 
and  it  is  most  consonant  with  true  philosophy  to  acknowledge  that  at 
present  very  little  is  conclusively  demonstrated  on  the  subject.  We 
must,  therefore,  welcome  heartily  every  sound  ooutribution  like  that 
of  Signer  Calori.  It  is  easy  to  point  out  tbe  errors  into  which  Tiede- 
mann  and  others  have  fallen,  \Tho  have  entered  upou  the  investigatioD 
of  the  Negro's  brain  under  the  infiueuce  of  a  priori  notions.  How- 
evt-r  amiable,  however  pardouable  have  been  the  motives  that  have 
animated  them,  there  ie  no  denying  that  such  efforts  arc  not  worthv 
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of  confidence ;  that  they  are  really  more  fitted  to  be  Buapected  than 
to  be  trusted.  The  world  may  not  look  upon  such  obscure,  difficult, 
and  reoonditfl  problems  aa  of  that  worth  and  importance  to  be  fit  to 
interrupt  the  ordinary  oouttc  of  erenta.  Yet  such  inquiries  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  all  our  knowledge  of  human  races,  and  ought  to  form 
the  peal,  although  remot«,  basis  of  all  legislation  and  government.  Up 
to  the  present  moment  it  may  be  eafdy  afflimed  that  the  entire  attain- 
ments of  legislators  and  rulers  on  anthropology  are  to  be  regarded  as  a 
mere  bundle  of  prejudices.  These  persona  have  undertaken  to  rule 
mankind,  but  have  omitted  to  learn  what  is  the  organisation,  what  are 
the  functions  and  the  faculties  of  man,  and  how  these  essentially  and 
totally  differ  in  the  different  races  of  mau — 1.«.,  the  alphabet  of  anthro- 
pology. In  spite  of  all  the  teachings  of  all  ages,  they  have,  without 
any  adequate  inquiry,  as  it  were,  simplified  the  subject ;  have  assumed 
the  position  that  mankind  are  all  one  end  the  same,  one  iu  organisa- 
tion, one  in  faculties,  one  in  capabilities ;  in  &ct,  that  by  education  and 
dtvelojment  all  the  various  races  of  man  may  become  equal.  The  his- 
tory of  every  hwnan  race  in  every  age  proves  the  utt«r  untruthful- 
ness of  this  position  by  giving  relief  to  the  peculiarities  of  each.  To 
look  upon  the  history  of  mankind  in  the  present  century  is  iu  reality 
to  look  upon  the  demonstration  of  the  absolute  falsity  of  such  a  posi 
tion,  written  in  characters  of  light  in  evei^  accessible  region  of  the  globe. 
Yet  the  delusion  of  development  goes  on,  drag^i^  all  its  horrific  conse- 
quenoea  in  its  train  without  interruption,  without  a  pause.  The  late  san- 
guinary events  across  the  Atlantic,  which,  according  to  the  reports  of 
recent  travellers,  have  already  resulted  in  consiguing  more  than  a  quarter 
of  the  four  millioos  of  Negroes  to  destruction  (all  in  the  name  of  huma- 
nity too  !),  are  totally  unheeded  by  the  believers  in  amelioration  and 
equality — the  most  cruel  and  delusive  doctrines  that  ever  found  advo- 
ostes,  however  they  may  be  coloured  by  the  motives  infiuencing  their 
advocates.  The  readers  of  the  Anthrtqiologic^  RevirM  can  scarcely 
have  forgotten  the  withering  demonstration  of  the  futility  of  the  no- 
tions of  a  philosophical  and  enlightened  legislator,  who  weakly  regards 
education  as  sufficient  to  raise  all  mankind  to  the  same  high  level.* 
Still  the  unfounded  delusion  is  not  at  all  arrested,  but  goes  on  and 
floorishes.  This  legislator  entert^ns  a  hope  that  the  perennial  griev- 
ances of  Ireluid  may  be  eradicated  by  his  panacea.  Regarding  him  as 
a  philosopher  and  capable  of  learning  some  of  the  teachings  of  anthro- 
pology, oould  his  prepoasessions  be  overcome,  the  best  wish  we  have 
for  him  is  that  he  should  go  to  school  again,  should  search  out  the 
multitudes  of  Irish  who  are  now  to  be  found  in  all  our  large  towns, 

>.  lUi,  April,  1866,  p.  113,  "Bace  in  Legiela- 
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and  are  to  be  Btudied  there  hy  any  one  who  is  not  too  aqueamiiih  to 
descend  into  the  dirtiest,  most  obaoure  and  miserable  precincts  of  these 
towns,  where  6Ith,  squalor,  stenoh,  disorder  of  every  kind  abound, 
and  where  something  true,  but  neither  complimentary,  nor,  indeed, 
hopeful,  may  be  learned  of  the  Irish,  It  may  at  least  be  learned  that 
where  they  are  en  itmmw  the  Irish  are  unchangeable,  asd  that  it  is  use- 
less to  hope  for  their  improvement,  except  by  that  objectionable  mode 
which  got  the  name  of  miscegenation  in  the  United  States  of  late — i-c, 
of  real  degeneration  of  the  higher  race. 

Our  author,  in  his  concluding  paragraph,  with  creditable  reserve, 
says  that,  if  the  propositions  he  has  deduced  from  the  Nero's  brain 
should,  by  further  obserTation,  be  acknowledged  not  to  differ  from  the 
truth,  he  believee  that  the  picture  of  the  Negro  drawn  by  Virey  and 
others  will  have  much  to  be  modified.  ProfesBor  Calori  has  produced 
a  good  contribution  tuwards  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  organisation  of  the  brain  of  the  Negro.  Much,  very 
much,  more  must  lie  done  before  we  can  undertake  to  say  how  these 
peculiarities  tend  to  produce  those  characteristics,  which  mark  and 
always  have  marked  his  distinguishing  grade  among  human  noes. 
Every  temperate  and  instructed  mind  must  be  convin(»d  of  the  defects 
in  his  character  when  compared  with  Europeans,  and  see  that  both 
spontaneous  and  exotic  influences  have  utterly  foiled  to  bring  about 
any  important  development  which  can  overcome  them.  All  experience 
tends  to  the  same  result.  This  is  a  strong  presumptive  ai^ument  that 
diversities  of  organisation  exist,  whether  demonstrable  or  not. 

We  have  taken  some  pains  to  compare  the  figures  of  Signer  Calori's 
XffTO  brain  with  those  of  European  brains,  produced  by  the  most  accu- 
rate observers ;  we  especially  refer  to  those  of  Gratiolet  and  Rudolph 
Wagner,  to  which  may  be  added  unpublished  lithographs  of  Professor 
Sebastian,  of  Groningen.  In  size  and  form  the  European  and  Negro 
brains  are  at  onoe  seen  to  be  different  The  frontal  lobes  of  the  latter 
are,  it  seems  to  us,  leas.  The  convolutions  are  decidedly  more  simple, 
less  complicated,  as  it  were,  less  elaborated  ;  in  which  obaractera  they 
agree  much  more  closely  with  the  figure  of  the  brain  of  the  HottentiA 
Venus,  given  by  Tiedemann  and  repeated  by  Gratiolet,  and  with  the 
accurate  figures  of  the  bnun  of  the  Bushwoman,  contained  in  Pro- 
fessor John  Marshall's  Memoir  in  the  Philoiophieal  TranMeHoM.*  If 
we  do  not  err,  the  brains  of  the  Buahwomen  of  Tiedemann,  Gratiolet 
and  Marshall  stand  lowest  as  to  the  simplicity  of  their  convolutjcms ; 
the  brains  of  the  N^pxies  of  Tiedemann  (Honor^),  Sebaatian  and  Calori 
come  next  in  d^ree  of  complexity ;  and  the  brains  of  Europeans,  ds- 

■  '•  Od  the  Brain  of  a  Biuliwoman,"  and  "  On  the  Brains  of  two  IdioU  of 
EuKiiean  deeoent,"  Phil.  3Van«.,  1864,  p,  501. 
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lineated  by  Oratiolet*  and  Kndolph  Wagner,  are  diatingaished  by 
&  richnesB  of  complexity  in  their  convoIutionB  (especially  tboae  of 
GauBB — a  very  diBtinguished  mathematician  and  astronomer — Dirich- 
let,  and  Hermann)  quite  unknown  to  the  othere.  There  are  cer- 
tainly degrees  even  in  these.  The  brains  of  women,  of  which  figures 
are  given  by  Huschke  t  and  Rudolph  Waguer,^  come  much  nearer  in 
point  of  simplicity  of  convolutions  to  the  Negroes'  bruns  than  those 
of  the  men.  And  the  bnun  of  the  Naturalist,  aged  seventy,  depicted 
by  Wagner,  is  marked  by  much  greater  simplicity  of  convolutions 
than  those  of  Oanss  and  the  others  already  named,  which  have  been 
BO  carefully  and  very  beautifully  delineated  in  Rudolph  Wagner's 
work.§  It  may  be  noticed  that  Professor  Marshall  states  that  «mpli- 
city  in  the  convolutions  of  the  brain  is  a  mark  of  "  structural  inferior' 
itjr,"  and  that  a  want  of  symmetry  in  the  convolutions  of  the  two 
hemispheres  of  the  brun,  ||  which  is  perceived  in  Professor  Galon's 
Nwro,  is  a  "  htunao  character." 

J.  B.D. 

*  Mtmoirt  rar  Ut  plit  etrfbrmui  de  rkomme,  etc,  folio. 

t  ScluBdel,  Him  und  B«iU,  1B»,  foUo. 

X  Vtbtr  dtn  Bmibau  dm  Mikroetphalm,  n.s.w.,  1862.  quarto. 

§  Uebtr  du  tgpitchai  Fertchiedenheittn  dn-  Windungm  dn-  SetyiitptiSren, 
ii.B.ir.,  1860.    Sedu  Kvp/arta/iln. 

11  Notwithatsjidmg,  the  complaiit;  of  the  problem  of  an  estimate  of  the 
cerebral  power  of  any  given  indiTidnal  or  race,  bom  an  examinabion  of  the 
biain,  may  be  better  perceived  after  reading  the  fblloiring  passage  from  the 
work  of  an  able  anatomiBt,  which  has  come  into  onr  hands  since  what  pre- 
cedee  was  written : — "  la  estimating  the  comparativs  value  of  the  convolo- 
tions  in  different  iDdividaala,  not  only  should  we  look  at  the  number  of  gyri 
pocin  on  a  snrikoe  eiamination ;  but  the  depth  of  the  snlci,  the  thickness  of 
the  pay  matter,  and  the  quality  of  the  tissue  composing  the  convolutions, 
oDght  to  be  considered.  A  biain  with  de«p  Bolci,  ooqjoined  with  a  thick 
layer  of  grey  substance,  but  with  comparatively  simple  gyri,  might  preseut 
BB  great  an  extent  of  grey  matter  as  one,  the  convolutions  of  which  aie 
ninch  moie  tortuous,  thongh  less  deep.  That  grey  matter  is  presumably  the 
inoeii  active  which  contains  the  greatest  number  of  nerve-cells  in  a  given 
■zes;  bnt  what  the  oomparative  quantity  of  nerve-oells  nay  be  in  a  given 
extent  of  convolutions  from  oorreeponding  parte  of  the  hiain,  in  individoals 
of  different  sexes,  or  of  different  races,  or  even  in  oonvolutions  taken  from 
different  parts  of  the  brain  of  the  same  individual,  we  have  at  present  no 
definite  information.  Structurally,  therefore,  one  may  say,  that  cerebrum 
preeents  the  most  complex  organisation  in  which,  with  a  lar^  proportion  of 
nerve-oells  in  its  gtey  matter,  the  foldings  of  the  surface  are  complex,  the 
snlci  are  numerous  and  deep,  and  the  grey  sobstanee  posseBses  relatively 
coDSidezable  thickness"  [p.  S/S).^The  Cantialutic»M  a/  the  ffumoa  C>r«&rwK 
Topofrapf^ieaiiy  Comidered.    By  Wm.  Turner,  M.B. :  1866. 
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The  Turanian  ia  the  imperHonation  of  material  power.  He  is  the 
merely  muBCuUu'  mau  at  hia  maiimum  of  collective  developmeiil. 
He  ia  not  inherently  a  aavage,  but  he  ia  radically  a  barbarian.  Be 
does  not  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  like  a  bcaat,  but  neither  has  he  iu 
full  measure  the  moral  and  intellectual  endowments  of  the  true  num. 
He  can  labour  and  he  con  accuniulate,  but  he  cannot  think  aad 
aspire  like  a  Caucasian.  Of  the  two  grand  elements  of  superior 
human  life,  he  is  more  deficient  in  the  sentiments  than  the  faculties. 
And  of  the  latter,  he  ia  better  provided  with  those  which  conduce  to 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge  than  the  origination  of  ideas.  -Vs 
already  remarked,  he  is  the  child  of  humanity,  and  we  may  observe 
just  now  sadly  in  want  of  some  additional  schooling.  The  cerebral 
physiologist  has  no  difBcntxy  In  assigning  the  causes  of  these  defici- 
encies, in  detecting  the  sources  of  these  limitations.  The  brun, 
though  large  in  volume,  is  coarse  in  texture.  It  has  quantity  but  not 
quality.  The  cranium  ia  wanting  in  corona!  development.  The  entire 
contour  and  expression  of  the  face  ia  unmistakably  indicative  of  im- 
perfection in  the  cerebral  convolutions,  a  conclusion  sustained  also  by 
the  form  and  carriage  of  the  body.  The  temperament  is  low,  being 
at  the  best  fibrous,  but  generally  inclining  to  the  lymphatic.  The 
Turanian  is  man  arrested  before  reaching  the  Causasian  stage  of  de- 
velopment ;  in  qther  words,  he  ia  aimply  the  embryonic  form  of  the 
Iranian.  Of  his  superior  antiquity,  therefore,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
and  as  little  of  his  inferiority  in  the  grade  both  of  moral  and  materiti 
being ;  but  he  is  capable  of  attaining  to  civilisation.  Of  this,  we 
have  ample  evidence,  both  in  the  past  and  the  present,  and  the  only 
question  ia,  was  this  civilisation  aboriginal  or  imported  t  We  incline 
to  the  former,  not,  however,  ignoring  the  assistance  received,  and  the 
elements  assimilated  from  Iran,  during  the  comparatively  later  ages 
of  Caucasian  greatneaa.  Of  these  assimilations,  that  of  Buddhism  is 
the  greatest,  and  in  eveiy  way  the  most  important,  of  which  histoiy 
bears  reoord.  It  is  the  grandest  known  instance  of  the  transference 
of  faith  from  one  distinctly  marked  race  (the  Caucasian)  to  another, 
so  differently  characterised  as  the  Turanian.  Christianity  presenting 
us  only  with  the  phenomenon  on  that  smaller  scale,  implied  in  the 
diffusion  of  a  very  modified  Semitic  creed  among  nations,  mostly  of 
Aryan  lineage.     The  transference  and  diffusion  of  both  these  faiths, 
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nr  rather  of  thia  ampler  form  of  the  one  incamational  ftuth,  over  such 
an  extensive  area,  ia,  however,  a  feot  deserving  of  fiir  more  attention 
from  the  anthropologiat  than  it  has  yet  received.  Earopeaa  thinkera 
beiing  themaelvoa  involved  in.  the  movement,  have  failed  to  recogniee 
either  ita  extent  or  importanoe,  as  a  racial  {^enomenoii ;  their  entire 
education  and  all  their  traditional  habitudes  of  thought'and  belief, 
inclining  them  to  regard  it  rather  under  its  purely  theological  than 
its  profouuder  ethnic  aspect  We  should,  however,  endeavour  to  rise 
above  this  narrowness,  and  bidding  adieu  to  the  little  prejadices  and 
DiiBconceptions  originating  in  the  specialities  of  our  omi  parUcular 
religion,  race,  and  geogmphioal  poution,  attempt  the  solution  of  this 
ffreat  problem  from  the  true  humanitarian  standpoint,  whence  races 
are  regarded  without  fiivour  or  affection,  and  creeds,  like  codes,  lan- 
guages, and  philosophies,  are  esteemed  but  as  the  normal  product  of  a 
certain  type  of  character,  itself  the  efieot  of  a  [Peculiar  mental  consti- 
tution, originating  in  the  organic  structure  of  some  distinctly  marked 
family  of  man. 

To  fully  understand  this  phenomenon,  we  must  go  back  to  the  state 
of  the  world  previous  to  its  advent,  and  so  mount  to  the  causes 
which  produced,  and  the  opportunities  which  favoured  it.  And,  firstly, 
lot  us  endeavour  to  define  its  own  essential  character,  as  we  shall 
thus  be  the  better  enabled  to  estimate  its  true  vocation  in  the  world. 
Buddhism  and  Christianity,  then,  are  essentially  negative  forma  of 
faitb,  the  product  of  that  great  age  of  analysis  and  disiutt^Tation, 
which  has  eventuated  socially,  in  the  destruction  of  the  ancient 
hereditary  hierarchies,  and  in  the  gential  dislocation  of  all  the  sub- 
ordinate castes,  and  intellectually,  in  the  dethronement  of  d  priori 
principles  and  the  enthronement  of  A  posteriori  facts ;  language  as  the 
appt^riate  instrumentality  for  the  expression  of  ideas  being  simulta- 
neously broken  down,  from  the  subUme  inflectional  grandeur  of  Latin 
and  Greek,  Zend  and  Sanscrit,  into  the  petty  particles  which  consti- 
tute the  modem  element  of  English,  French,  Italian,  Persian,  and 
Bengalee.  Such  a  movement  was  rendered  unavoidable  by  the  law 
of  reaction.  Edification,  social  and  intellectual,  had  proceeded  to  the 
extent  of  producing  a  despotic  authority,  which  resisted  progress,  and 
stifled  all  young  life  by  the  oppressive  weight  of  defunct  forms,  that 
limited  action  and  repressed  thought  Ancient  helps  had  become  fos- 
silised into  modem  hinderances.  The  system  was  everything ;  the 
mnn  was  nothing.  It  was  a  dead  past  strangling  a  living  present 
Thia  was  the  condition  of  things  in  ancient  Egypt,  Palestine,  Chaldea 
and  India,  at  the  dawn  of  authentic  history.  Against  this  process  of 
gradual  and  otherwise  hopeless  fossil isation,  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  humanity,  through  some  of  its  members  at  least,  should 
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enter  ita  practical  protest,  which,  theologically,  took  the  form  of  Bud- 
dhism in  India  and  Christianity  in  Palestine,  while,  politically,  it 
meant  Tartar  conquest  and  Gothic  invaBion.  We  now  then  not  only 
begin  to  understand  the  fundamentally  deniociatic  and  even  conunu- 
niatio  character  of  theee  faitha,  but  wby,  in  their  almost  mundane 
diffusion,  tiiey  synchronised  with  the  militdiy  triumph  of  the  lower, 
muscular  aver  the  higher  nervous  racea. 

These  we  know  are  very  unpleasant  truths,  not  only  to  "  the  re- 
ligious world,"  but  also  the  radical  party ;  but  what,  as  we  have  aaiA, 
if  these  bcIiooIb  be  founded  on  that  phase  of  error,  which  originates 
in  the  overstatement  and  exoneration  of  truth.  What  if  we  tell 
them  that  as  a  sect  and  party  they  are  not  new,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
represent  a  mundane  movement,  now  nearly  exhausted,  and  rapidly 
approaching  its  inevitable  termination — a  reaction  towards  order  and 
authority,  confusion  ending  in  reedification,  chaos  ultimating  in  cresr 
tion — according  to  the  Providential  laws  of  this  divinely  constituted 
univeree  I 

We  have  spoken  of  Buddhism  and  Christianity  as  branches  of  the 
same  tree,  parts  of  the  same  great  movement  towards  the  analysii 
and  disintegration  of  an  effete  past  We  have  shown  that  they  ori- 
ginated in  ^milar  wants,  and  were  accompanied  by  oorreapcndinji: 
ethnic  commotions  ;  but  we  have  as  yet  by  no  means  exhausted  their 
parallelisoL  Both  are  based  on  that  peculiar  form  of  Pantheism, 
which  culminates  in  an  inoamational  advent,  "  God  manifest  in  the 
flesh."  Both  in  their  necessity,  even  as  negative  faiths,  for  some  kind 
of  eocleeiastical  organisation,  developed  a  celibate  hierarchy,  that  is  a 
sacerdotal  aristocracy,  constantly  recruited  from  the  democratic  laity. 
Both  are  opposed  in  spirit,  to  the  claims  of  birth  and  the  privil^es  cS 
wealth,  and  each  lauds  in  almost  identical  terms,  the  advantages  d 
poverty  and  the  merits  of  humility.  A  broken  heart  and  a  contrite 
spirit  are  alike  the  objects  of  bluest  aspiration  to  the  devotees  of 
either — spiritual  self-renunciation  being  combined,  in  each,fwith  the 
stoutest  social  assertion  of  a  vigorous  individualism — the  hoped-for 
absorption  into  one  being  for  eternity,  the  division  into  many,  for  tine. 
Both  commend  beneficence— a  division  of  goods  among  the  poori 
theoretically,  to  the  extent  of  communism,  practically,  to  the  point  of 
adequately  endowing  certtun  well  appointed  abbeys  and  lamissarieB,or 
otherwise  oontributing  to  the  muntenanoe  of  God's  poor,  the  nligioiiB 
orders,  whose  especial  vocation  it  is  to  despise  this  world,  and  live 
only  for  the  next  Both  profess  peace  on  earth  and  goodwiU  tomuda 
men,  and  each  has  been  accompanied  and  followed  by  some  of  the 
most  stupendous  wars,  invasions,  and  conquests,  of  which  the  records 
of  either  Europe  or  Asia  make  mention.     To  speak  after  Urn  of  such 
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niinor  featurcB  as  similarity  of  veeture  and  organisation  atnoug  their 
DionaBtic  orders,  or  identity  of  ritual  in  the  miniatrotione  of  tlieir 
celebrant  clergy,  to  dwell  in  the  words  of  M.  Hue,  on  "  the  cross,  the 
mitre,  the  dalmatique,  the  double  choir,  the  psalmody,  the  exorcisms, 
the  incense  box,  the  benediction,  the  worship  of  saints,  the  fasts,  pro- 
cessions, litanies,  and  holy  water,"  would  be  altogether  superfluous — 
each  additional  proofs  would  never  be  seen  or  appreciated  by  aomo 
people — and  they  certainly  are  not  wanted  by  others.  To  conclude 
this  strange  parallel  in  doctrine,  ceremonial  and  fortune,  as  Buddhism 
originated  in  India,  whence  it  has  since  been  expelled,  so  Christianity 
was  promulgated  in  Palestine,  where,  however,  it  is  now  almost  un- 
known, and  a9  the  Hindoos  have  returned  to  Brahmanism,  so  the  Jewn 
i»«  uiuTeTBally  monotheists — &ct8  of  correlation  scarcely  explicable 
by  mere  coincidence,  and  indicative  of  some  underlying  element,  com- 
mon to  both  these  sublime  fonns  of  incaroatiooal  Pantheism. 

We  have  hitherto  contemplated  this  subject  almost  whoUyfrom  the 
historical  standpoint,  let  us  now  enter  somewhat  more  profoundly  into 
its  ethnic  bearings,  where  we  shall  probably  find  some  points  of  dif- 
ference as  well  as  of  resemblance,  between  Buddhism  and  Christianity  ; 
and,  in  the  first  place,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  former  originated  iu 
an  Aryan  and  the  latter  in  a  Semitic  area,  while  the  first  is  now  almost 
wholly  Turanian  in  its  site,  while  the  second  is  ittill  predominantly 
Caucasian.  These  facts  are  sufficiently  indicative  of  the  superiority 
of  Christianity  to  its  Eastern  relative  and  rival,  in  accordance  with 
the  admitted  Ethnic  superiority  of  its  apostles  and  converts ;  but  they 
are  not  adequate  to  prove  its  radical  diversity.  And  yet  this  funda- 
mental identity  of  forma  of  faith,  so  widely  separated  geographically, 
and  at  present  entertained  by  races  so  distinct  in  type  as  the  Western 
Aryans  and  Eastern  Turanians,  is  suggestive  of  strange  reflections. 
By  what  necessity  were  the  Tuninians  compelled  to  so  extensively 
adopt  a  Caucasian  creed  1  And  conversely,  by  what  influence  were 
the  eminently  monotheistic  Semites  prepared  to  become  the  founders 
and  apostles  of  a  tritheistic  and  inc&mational  faith  like  Christianity, 
50  feebly  Semitic  in  its  formal  doctrine,  and  so  thoroughly  Aryan  in 
itsprofounderspirit  and  its  more  popular  legendsl  Had  the  Turanians 
oatgrown  their  former  lessons,  and  so  felt  their  need  of  a  renawal  of 
Aryan  influence !  And  must  not  Palestine  have  been  largely  sufi'nscd 
with  Aryan  blood  ere  it  could  have  become  the  theatre  of  such  a  theolo- 
gical revolution  as  is  implied  in  the  origination  and  early  propagation 
of  the  faith  of  the  cross,  to  which  the  subsequent  testimony  of  eighteen 
centuries  shows  the  pure  Hebrews  to  be  so  decidedly  inimical  We 
know  that  these  are  questions  with  which  ordinary  historians  do  not 
trouble  themselves,  and  which  a  large  school  of  otherwise  profound 
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thinkers  purpoeelj  ignore.  But  our  purpose  is  to  ehoir  tliat  no  his- 
tory worthy  of  the  name  can  be  written  without,  at  least,  the  atteiapt«d 
solution  of  euoh  ethnic  problems  that  underlie  the  theological,  poli- 
tical, social,  and  intellectual  movements  with  which  history  professci 
to  render  us  familiar,  but  of  which  it  has  hitherto  only  skimmed  the 
surface. 

We  are  rather  severe  on  hiatoriana.  We  have  been  so  in  previous 
papers;  but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  we  treat  them  with  any  in- 
tentional disrespect,  or  that  we  regard  their  peculiar  province  as  other 
than  the  very  highest  in  the  entire  range  of  Uterature.  But  we  wish 
to  correct  their  errors,  and  show  their  shortcomings  in  connection 
with  that  minor  department  to  which  we  have  more  especially  directed 
our  attention,  and  which,  when  Airther  developed,  cannot  fail  to  throw 
additional  light  on  those  events,  to  whose  narration  their  labours  are 
devoted.  In  the  meantime  they  will,  doubtless,  reply,  that  this  fur- 
ther development  of  anthropological  science  in  its  {tearing  on  historical 
researches  rests  with  us,  and  we  cheerfidly  admit  the  truth  of  the 
allegation;  and  shall  proceed  with  our  labours  in  the  hope  of  their 
ultimately  benefiting  historians,  if  not  those  with  whom  it  is  our 
privilege  to  be  ootemporary,  at  least  those  who  may  succeed  them  in 
an  age  of  larger  views  and  profounder  thought,  of  wider  outlook  and 
deeper  insight  than  the  present. 

As  regards  the  acceptance  of  Buddhism  by  the  Turanians,  the  sub- 
ject divides  itself  into  the  conditions  which  fiivoured  its  difiuston,  aod 
the  modifications  it  has  undergone  at  the  bands  of  its  alien  converts. 
And  here  the  most  signal  fact  which  strikes  an  ol»erver  is  that  its 
greatest  triumphs  were  not  achieved  at  the  heart  of  Turanian  culture, 
that  is  in  China  proper,  but  rather  among  the  nomads,  and  those  dr- 
cumambient  peoples  of  pure  or  partial  Turanian  blood,  but  of  inferior 
culture,  such  as  the  Cochin  Chinese,  Siamese,  Burmese,  and  Thibetans; 
to  say  nothing  of  the  insular  Japanese,  whose  Buddhism  assuredly 
demands  profounder  investigation  than  has  yet  been  accorded  to  it 
Moreover,  in  China  it  is  not  the  literati  who  have  accepted  it.  They 
to  a  man  are  the  disciples  of  Confiicius  and  Lao-Tsen.  Thus,  then,  it 
would  seem  that  it  was  not  the  presence,  but  the  absence  of  ideas  in 
the  Turanian  mind,  whtob  fovout«d  the  diffusion  of  this  Caucasian 
faith.  Was  there  not  a  somewhat  similar  phenomenon,  though  in  a 
less  pronounced  form,  attendant  on  the  diflusion  of  Christianity  among 
the  civilised  populations  and  barbarian  conquerors  of  poatclassc 
Europe  1  We  shall  hereafter  see  that  this  common  speciality  attend- 
ant on  the  propagation  of  these  negative  creeds  was  not  an  accident, 
but  a  necessity ;  because  a  normally  chankoteristio  feature  of  such  tbeo- 
logioal  products  of  an  analytical  and  disintegrative  era.     Let  us  uercr 
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forget,  in  the  course  of  these  Bpeculatioiis,  that  the  predominant  creed 
of  a  time  miiBt  be  Ha  best,  because  its  truest  exponent,  and  that  while 
events  are  the  foirest  admeasurement  of  the  spirit  of  an  age  in  the 
sphere  of  action,  beliefs  are  its  most  trustworthy  indioatioos  in  the 
sphere  of  thought 

We  have  said  that  the  diffuaion  of  Buddhism  and  Christianity 
synchronised  with  the  triumph  of  the  muscular  races,  that  is  of  the 
Turanians  in  Asia  and  the  Teutons  in  Europe,  and  we  have  also  shown 
that  these  fEtiths  are  theoretically  communistic  and  practically  demo- 
cratic in  their  spirit  and  tendency.  Thus,  then,  it  becomes  nt  once 
obvious  that  the  ethnic  commotion  and  the  theologico -socialistic  re- 
volution which  ensued  on  the  univetsal  collapse  of  the  old  Caucasian 
civilisation,  were  but  consentaneous  parts  of  the  same  humanitarian 
movement,  oontributive  streams  to  the  same  mundane  (ebb)  tide.  It 
was  everywhere  the  same  triumph  of  quantity  over  quality,  of  matter 
over  mind,  the  return  to  chaos  prepsJatory  to  re-creation,  the  baptism 
of  death  previous  to  re-birth.  It  was  this  to  the  nervous  races — its 
subjects.  It  was  exactly  the  reverse  of  this  to  the  muscular  races — 
its  agents.  They  were  then  at  thoir  perihelion,  at  their  maximum  of 
ener;gy  in  the  sphere  of  action,  and,  perhaps,  of  susceptibility  in  that 
of  thought  It  was  their  floodtide,  their  positive  era  of  growth  and 
progress,  when  they  not  only  culminated  in  power  but  expanded  in 
intellect,  beyond  the  experience  of  any  former  age.  Hence,  then,  the 
readiness  with  which  the  Turanians  accepted  an  Aryan  faith,  and  the 
facility  with  which  the  western  Aryans  submitted  to  the  inoculation 
of  such  Semitic  ideas  as  are  involved  in  Christianity. 

We  may  now  then  b^n  to  understand  not  only  how  geographically 
extensive,  but  also  how  profoundly  searching  wsa  that  stupendous 
movement,  which  eventuated  in  Gothic  supremacy  in  the  West  and 
Tartar  domination  in  the  Cast  It  was  a  result  for  which  the  sure 
preparation  had  extended  over  many  previous  ages,  and  for  its  ulti- 
mate success,  it  denumded  not  merely  the  arousing  of  the  muscular 
roicet  from  without,  but  also  a  corresponding  insurrection  of  the  mus- 
cular etoMt*  from  within.  This  requires  explanation.  Caste,  ss  we 
have  already  remarked,  when  rightly  based,  is  simply  race  within 
race.  This,  of  course,  implies  that  the  highest  caste  has  the  purest 
blood — the  best  development  of  the  nervous  system,  the  finest  struc- 
ture of  body  and  the  most  vigorous  constitution  of  mind.  It  need 
scarcely  be  said  that  this  is  only  so,  when  caste  has  been  legitimately 
developed  from  within  among  the  higher  races,  or,  as  in  the  case  of 
ancient  Egypt  and  India,  has  been  imposed  by  them,  in  virtue  of 
conquest  and  immigration,  on  the  lower.  In  either  case  we  may  find 
caste  in  its  vigour.     But  to  this  condition  of  things,  with  its  good  of 
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edification  and  itB  ultimata  eril  of  restriction,  there  is  an  inevitable 
termination,  the  efi^neea,  mental  and  physical,  of  the  ruling  orders, 
and  the  consequent  insuTrection  of  their  Bubjects  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  irmption  of  their  enemies  on  the  other.  Both  wore  inagnili- 
ceutly  exempURed  on  a  truly  mundane  scale  at  the  great  collapse  of 
high  Caucasian  culture  to  which  we  have  been  alluding.  Now  such 
an  insurrectionary  movemeut  from  within,  as  we  have  been  describing, 
implies  not  merely  the  submei^ence  of  the  temporal  Bristocncy,  but 
the  aptritual  hierarchy  of  a  people.  Buddhism  was  the  form  which  this 
iosurreotionaiy  movement  assumed  in  India,  where,  owing  to  the  old 
hierarchical  constitution  of  society  having  survive*!,  the  conflicting 
elements  are  more  clearly  defined  than  in  the  West,  where  the  temporal 
had  long  dominated  the  spiritual  power. 

We  thus  see  why  Buddhism,  though  the  product  of  an  Aryan  area, 
was,  neverthelesa,  so  admirably  adapted  to  Tuiaoian  rcquiremcDta. 
It  was  both  theologically  and  ecclesiastically,  in  doctrine  and  orgauiS' 
ation,  in  spirit  and  in  practice,  the  outcome  of  the  lower,  and,  there- 
fore, semi-Turaaian  elements  of  Hindu  Society.  It  was  the  voice  of 
social  insurrection  responding  to  the  shouts  of  military  invasion.  It 
was  "the  fountains  of  the  great  deep,"  meeting  the  floods  which  poured 
down  when  "the  windows  of  heaven  were  opened"  for  the  production 
of  a  universal  deluge.  That  the  force  of  these  remarks  may  be  fuUy 
understood,  let  us  remind  the  reader  that  the  highest  oaste,  in  every 
well-regulated  community  is  the  most  thoroughly  Caucasionised,  and 
that  as  you  descend  the  scaJe,  the  tendency  is  towards  Turanian  spe- 
cialities of  structure  and  characteristics  of  aiind,  in  an  Aryan  people, 
while  in  a  Semitic  it  would  QonTcrsely  be  towards  a  Negroid  form— 
each  family  approximating,  in  its  ruder  members,  to  the  coarser  type 
of  its  wild  correlate. 

Eire  concluding  these  remarks  on  Buddhism  and  Christianity  in  their 
relation  to  racial  movements  and  characteristics,  a  few  words  on  their 
prospective  fortunes,  as  dependant  on  the  same  forces,  may  not  heal- 
together  misplaced.  And  here  we  may  [n«mise  that  fVom  the  entire 
tenor  of  the  forgoing  remarks,  the  reader  cannot  fail  to  have  per- 
ceived that  we  regard  these  biths  as  easentially  transiUonal,  and, 
therefore,  almost  purely  negative  forms  of  the  theological  idea;  in 
short,  to  use  a  modem  phrase,  the  Protestant  phase  of  reli^on,  as  con- 
tradistinguished from  its  m(n«  poutive  aspect,  under  the  hereditary 
hierarchies  of  monumental  and  traditional  (Hvilisation.  Hence  the 
propriety  of  their  being  the  dominant  creeds  of  humanity  during  the 
rule  of  the  muscular  races,  and  the  especial  fitness  of  Buddhism,  u 
the  lower  and  less  spiritual  of  the  two,  for  the  Turanian  type.    But  if 
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this  view  be  correct,  their  tenor  of  )>ower  cannot  fail  to  be  Bffected  liy 
the  great  racial  fkct  of  our  day,  the  present  resurrection  and  ap- 
proaching predominance  of  tbe  nervouB  races,  which  must  eventuate 
in  a  reedification  of  society  on  a  hierarchical  basis,  and  the  restoration 
of  religion  from  its  negative  and  Protestant  to  its  affinnative  and 
positive  form.  Now  this  reedification,  whether  in  the  theological, 
political,  or  social  sphere,  throughout  the  entire  Caucasian  area,  ia  a 
mere  question  of  time  and  circumstance.  As  a  great  humanitarian 
erentiinlitj,  it  is  inevitable,  whatever  the  lune  and  the  when  of  its 
effectuation.  \Miile,  coincident  with  this,  there  cannot  fail  to  be  the 
conquest  and  colonisation  of  Turania,  a  process  we  fear  fatal  to  the 
levelling  tendencies,  if  not  the  pantheistic  proclivities  of  its  adopted 
and  much  cherished  Buddhism.  Still  here,  if  anywhere,  caste  will  be 
resisted,  to  which  in  its  true  hierarchical  form,  more  especially,  the 
material  element  in  humanity  is  most  decidedly  inimical.  The 
examjde  of  India  is,  however,  fatal  to  such  a  hope,  for  here  we  see  a 
prioiitive  Turanian  area,  converted  by  successive  Caucasian  conquests 
and  immigrations,  into  the  most  enduring  seat  of  caste  the  world  has  ever 
knows.  Now  there  is  notliing  to  prevent  not  only  Burmah  and  Siam, 
but  even  China  itself,  from  becoming  a  second  India,  in  that  epicycle 
of  Caucasian  greatness  which  will  renew  the  Aryan  conquests  of 
former  ages,  and  carry  European  institutions  not  only  to  the  banks  of 
tbe  Ganges,  but  the  shores  of  the  Yellow  Sea. 

But  the  future  can  only  be,  in  a  measure,  the  epicycle  of  the 
past.  Prospecta  imply  retrospects.;  let  us  then  indulge  in  them 
for  a  moment  as  regards  Iron  and  Turan,  more  especially  in  relation 
to  their  common  faith.  Buddhism  and  Christianity  were  once  re- 
giuded  as  radically  distinct  creeds,  the  former  wholly  of  Aryan  and 
the  latter  of  purely  Semitic  origia  We  now  know  that  the  incama- 
tioual  element  which  underlies  both,  and  which  they  share  in  com- 
luoQ  with  Brahmanism,  is  solely  of  Aryan  lineage,  being  the  culmi- 
nating point  of  that  spiritual  Pantheism,  which  is  tbe  normal  theo- 
logical product  of  the  intellectual  division  of  the  Caucasian  family, 
and  directly  opposed  to  the  pure  theism  of  the  more  morally  exalted 
Semites.  Strictly  speaking,  then.  Buddhism  and  Christianity  are  the 
modem  phase  of  the  olden  incamational  faith  of  the  ancient  Aryan 
hierarchy,  of  which  we  have  a  decadent  remnant  in  existing  Brah- 
manism, but  which,  under  various  forms,  seems  to  have  prevailed, 
throughout  the  larger  portion,  if  not -the  whole  of  the  Aryan  area, 
and  of  which  there  are  still  perceptible  traces  in  Classic,  Celtic,  and 
Scandinavian  mythology.  Such  an  area  implies  a  proportionate 
antiquity,  antedating  not  only  history  but  tradition.  Here,  then,  we 
have  the  key  to  some  rather  difficult  problems,  not  only  the  rela- 
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tionship  of  Buddliiam  tx>  Uhmtiauity,  but  also  the  difiuuioD  of  the 
latter  throughout  the  Went,  a  result  of  the  long  previoiia  prepan- 
tiuB  of  the  European  mind  for  its  reception,  combined  with  the 
ethnic  fact  of  its  profound  adaptation  to  the  mental  constitution  of 
its  converts.  Does  not  this  profound  autiquitj  also  indicate  the 
poflsibitity  of  previous  action  on  the  Turanian  mind,  in  ages  when 
historic  Buddhism  was  certainly  unknown,  but  when  a  prehistoric 
form  of  incamationalism  flourished,  whereof  the  worship  of  Creeshna 
in  the  east  and  Odin  iu  the  west  are  long  reverberated  echoes. 

We  have  spoken  of  Buddhism  and  Cliriatianity  as  modomised  forms 
of  the  ancient  Aryau  faith,  adapted  by  the  non -hereditary  character 
of  their  hierarchy,  and  other  changes  in  their  ecclesiastical  constitution 
and  social  tendencies,  to  the  requirements  of  a  disintegnitive  era 
and  the  rule  of  the  muscular  races.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  the  Semites  wholly  escaped  the  influence  of  that  mundane  tide, 
which  substituted  the  I^ma  for  the  Brahman,  and  while  it  placed 
a  celibate  Pope  in  the  choir  of  St.  Peter,  brought  Attila  to  the 
Danulie  and  Alario  to  the  Tiber.  The  faith  of  Islam  is  Judaism, 
deprived  of  its  Lcvites,  and  devoid  of  its  sacrifices.  It  is  Semitic 
theism,  stripped  of  its  hereditary  hierarchy  oud  impoung  ceremonial, 
a  magnificent  spirit  waiting  for  its  time  vesture.  In  truth,  the  out- 
burst  of  the  desert  Arab  from  the  South,  was  profoundly  akin  to  that 
of  the  yet  ruder  Goth  from  the  North.  Itwasan  ioonoclastic  barboiisia, 
overwhelming  the  venerable  remains  of  on  effete  civilisation,  and  dif- 
fered from  the  former  movement  only  in  the  fitot  that  its  agents  were 
Semites  not  Arj-ans,  and  so  monotheistic  rather  than  Pantheistic  iu 
their  theol<^cal  proclivities.  Was  it  not,  indeed,  more  immediately 
due  to  these  internal  conflicts  of  the  Caucasian  peoples,  that  the 
Turanian  Nomad  was  enabled  to  make  so  large  and  so  lasting  a  lodg- 
ment within  their  area.  Let  us  remember  that  it  was  not  only  Goth 
against  Roman,  but  also  Arab  against  Persian,  ere  the  throne  of  the 
Se^uks  was  founded  on  the  ruins  of  Saraceuio  power,  while  the  rise 
of  the  Osmanlies  was,  iu  a  sense,  consequent  on  the  Aryan  exhaoBtion 
which  followed  the  orusades.  The  more  profoundly  history  is  studied, 
the  moro  clearly  manifest  becomes  the  existence  of  these  mundane 
tides,  whereof,  the  analytical  and  disintegrative  movement  to  which 
we  have  been  alluding,  is  the  most  important  on  recoid,  whether 
contemplated  ethnically,  as  the  world-wide  triumph  of  inferior  nces, 
or  morally,  as  the  displacement  and  dilapidation  of  langut^s  and  in- 
stitutions, religions  and  philosophies,  which  accompanied  and  followed 
this  temporal;   submorgenco   of  the  higher  by  the  lower  type  i^ 

If  in  the  course  of  these  speculations  we  have  ventured  u|xin  any- 
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thing  ftpproaching  to  ratictDation,  let  it  be  distiaotly  imderBtood  that 
W6  do  so  with  all  diffidence,  and  in  the  f\ill  conaciouBueBa  that  our  most 
otirefullf  considered  conclusions  are  liable  to  utter  fiUstfication  from 
forces  and  corobinatioue  altogether  bejond  our  ken.  With  this 
underBtandingtheu,  let  us  for  a  moment  contemplate  the  probabilities 
of  the  future,  in  so  far  as  they  seem  dependant  upon  Ethnic  condi- 
tions. The  world  is  now  in  the  process  of  recoveiy  from  the  racial 
coUapee  of  its  hifi^r  types  ;  and  in  this  resurgence  it  is  the  Aryan 
and  not  the  Semite  who  is  the  more  immediate  heir  of  empire.  This 
decides  that  it  is  the  Turanian  rather  than  the  Negro,  who  is  to  be 
the  principal  alien  recipient  of  the  civilising  influences  of  the  more 
immediate  future.  These  influences  must  bear  the  predominant 
stamp  of  western  Surope,  and  this  implies  Aryaa  intellectuality  sub- 
Utnated  by  Semitio  aspiration,  the  noblest  combination  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  Theologically,  this  means  Semitic  belief  in  the  unity  of 
Mod,  and  Aryan  affirmation  of  the  divinity  of  man,  in  pulpit  phraseo- 
iogy,  that  humanity  is  the  Christ,  God  manifest  in  the  flesh.  It  is  this 
inftiMon  of  the  Semitic  element  of  unity,  even  in  its  present  very  im- 
perfect form,  which  has  given  existent  Christianity  its  admitted 
superiority  to  the  more  eastern  phase  of  incaraationaliam,  and  which 
purified  of  its  tritheism,  and  its  adoration  of  the  Virgin,  will  mise 
Brafatnaniam  from  its  practical  Polytheism,  and  Buddhism  from  its 
virtually  aUieistio  pursuit  of  the  negative  felicity  of  Nirwana.  The 
good  miBsionary  who  now  goes  out  to  fight  his  brother  pantheists  in 
the  brther  east,  will  perhaps  some  day  learn  that  when  "  nations  are 
bom  in  a  day,"  it  is  not  through  the  seotarianiam  that  denies  and 
derides  their  Oods,  but  rather  that  universal "  charity  which  believeth 
all  things,"  and  which  consequently  appeals,  not  to  the  superficial 
errors  of  use  and  wont  by  which  men  are  divided,  but  rather  to 
tboee  fundamental  truths  in  which,  despite  of  time  and  distance,  they 
arc  found  to  agree. 

But  the  imperial  predominance  of  Europe  implies  "  converwon," 
not  only  in  the  theological,  but  also  the  political,  social,  and  intel- 
lectual sense  of  the  term.  Whatever  elements  of  European  life, 
Persia,  India,  China,  and  Japan  can  absorb  and  assimilate,  they  will, 
and  the  degree  of  their  receptivity  must  depend  on  that  of  their  con- 
sanguinity ;  and  in  this  process  it  is  possible  that  the  oriental  Aryans 
will  be  found  most  important  inatnunentalities,  as  a  time-honoiu^d 
medium  between  the  extreme  west  and  the  extreme  east,  literally, 
between  the  resuscitated  Celt  and  efiete  Mongol  This  movement  has 
already  commenced  India  is  being  slowly  but  surely  Anglicised,  and 
when  we  have  got  rid  of  our  vulgar,  materialistic,  and  in  truth,  semi- 
mongolic   Philistinism,  on  the  one  hand,   and  our  petty,   bigoted 
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Beotariauigm,  on  the  other,  thie  procese  of  pntctioal  couvereton  will  go 
on  apace.  We  have  alao  inaugurated  direct  commercial  relations  with 
China  and  Japan,  and  these  catmot  fail  to  be  fbUowed  by  others  of  a 
yet  higher  character. 

But  in  these  speculations,  we  should  never  forget  that  there  are 
prejiidices  of  race  as  well  as  of  faith,  and  that  our  tendeucy,  in  virtue 
of  ethnic  relationship  and  geographical  position,  is  to  unduly  exalt 
the  Cult  and  proportionately  undervalue  his  neighbours.  In  the 
matter  more  immediately  before  us,  for  example,  it  #ill  be  well  to  re- 
member that  the  racial  correlate  of  the  Mongol  is  the  Slavon,  while 
the  Tartar  finds  his  Caucasian  congener  in  the  Teuton.  Russia  and 
Germany,  then,  must  not  be  omitted  iu  our  speculations  on  Asia's 
impending  futurity.  While  even  as  regards  India,  its  profounder 
liugual  Olid  other  specialities,  rather  ally  it  to  the  Classic  thon  the 
Celtic  area  of  the  west,  our  more  immediate  oriental  kinameu  bein<;, 
neither  Aryans  nor  Turanians,  but  Semites,  to  whose  relation^ip 
and  destiny,  we  may  perhaps  hereafter  devote  a  special  article. 

The  Slavon  already  possessea  Siberia,  while  he  ia  conquering  Tar- 
tary  and  threatening  China.  In  truth,  the  conquest  of  Asia  by 
Europe  is  much  farther  advanced  in  the  north  than  the  south.  The 
great  aud  all-important  fact,  however,  for  the  Turanians,  and  more 
especially  for  their  Nomads,  is  the  railway.  Their  age  of  geographical 
isolation  is  at  an  end.  In  less  than  a  century  their  steppes  will  be 
no  longer  an  impenetrable  retreat ;  and  here  we  are  a^u  brought 
face  to  iaoe  with  another  great  ethnic  problem,  the  possible  exten- 
sion of  the  Caucasian  type  over  a  Turanian  area,  Has  this  been  a 
realised  fact  in  the  past,  and  is  it  a  possibility  in  the  future  t  And 
this,  again,  involves  the  yet  deeper  problem,  whither  is  humanity 
tending,  upward  and  onward  to  gradual  Cauoasifuiiaation,  or  down- 
ward and  backward  to  a  Mongolio  type  on  the  one  hand,  and  a 
Negroid  tj^je  on  the  other.  Granting  that  there  is  a  change,  no 
authrupologiat  can  doubt  that  its  direction  is  towards  improvement, 
in  accordance  with  the  movement  of  organic  life  from  its  commence- 
ment in  the  incalculable  remoteness  of  geologic  time;  aud  thus  we 
are  brought  to  the  root  of  the  whole  matter,  are  we  not  now  in  the 
midst  of  a  racial  crisis,  itaelf  probably  the  result  of  telluric  progress, 
demanding  and  evolving  a  higher  organic  development  of  the  intel- 
lectual type  of  earthly  being!  What  does  the  rapid  disappearance  of 
savage  races  mean,  more  especially  over  such  enormous  areas  as 
America  and  Australia  t  From  these  remote  regions  Europe  is  sepa- 
rated by  wide  and  tempestuous  oceans,  while  the  fertile  yet  woodless 
and  unencumbered  plains  of  Tartary  will  invite  the  teeming  myriadij 
of  her  industrious  agriculturists,  more  especially  from  the  centred  and 
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Mstera  Btatee  of  Gernuuiy,  to  come  and  till  tbem,  whenever  the  iron. 
road  and  the  fiety  horse  of  modem  civilisation  ehatl  have  penetrated 
vithia  tlKir  borders.  Let  us  remember  that  the  full  rcBui^ience  of 
the  vest  implies  the  conquest  and  colonisation  of  the  east ;  that  the 
resurrection  of  the  nervous  must  eventuate  in  the  racial  baptism  of 
the  muscular  races  ;  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  it  will  be  found,  vhen 
Asia  bccoDieti  for  a  season  the  appanage  of  Europe,  that  Germany 
holds  a  peculiar  ethnic  relation  to  Tortary,  and  Ruosia  to  Uongolia, 

We  are  aware  that  these  speculations  verge  towards  apparent  con- 
flict with  what  may  almost  be  termed  the  aceepted  and  established 
principles  of  anthropological  science,  in  regard  to  the  permtuience  of 
racial  type  over  given  areas, — principles  not  lightly  to  be  invaded, 
and  to  vhose  guidance  we  owe  many  important  conclusions,  on  sub- 
jects otherwise  beyond  our  grasp.  Sut  what  we  here  mean  is  not 
uecillation  of  type  occasioned  by  passing  events,  but  that  ethnic 
baptism  by  racial  correlates,  which  is  obviously  a  recurrent  feet  in 
human  history,  and  therefore  we  may  say  a  normal  and  periodic  phe- 
nomenon in  connection  with  the  wellbeiog  and  development  of  man. 
And  this  baptism,  now  about  to  be  experienced  by  the  lower  Turanian 
type,  is  one  of  innervation,  and  therefore  preeminently  of  organic 
growth  and  elevatJon.  Let  ua  clearly  understand,  that  a  baptism  of 
bone  and  muscle  is  simply  a  process  of  restoration  to  the  higher  type. 
The  utmost  which  tbey  can  acquire  in  such  a  process  of  renovation  is 
increased  breadth,  as  a  better  basis,  a  stronger  foundation  for  the 
loftier  superstructures  of  after-ethuio  development.  But  a  baptism 
of  nerve  to  the  lower  races  is  mors  than  this.  It  not  only  restores 
them  to  their  former  state  of  mental  vigour,  but,  we  have  reason  to 
believe,  infuses  additional  vitality  into  their  system,  and  so  prepares 
tbem  for  the  organic  development  befitting  a  more  advanced  stage  of 
telluric  growth.  As  already  remarked,  tAu  underlies  all  the  changes 
(if  which  paleontology  has  revealed  the  record, — improvement  c^ 
tj-pe,  whether  in  the  vegetable  or  animal  kingdom,  when  normal  and 
permanent,  being  but  the  necessary  result  of  adaptation  in  the  type 
ns  an  organ,  to  the  more  advanced  condition  of  that  general  earthlife, 
whereof  it  presumably  discharges  some  special  and  really  important 
function.  It  is  the  want  of  these  profounder  views  which  renders 
Ixitany  and  zoology  so  superficial  and  unsatisfactory,  and  their  ab- 
sence will  render  anthropology  proportionately  incomplete.  Man, 
contemplated  apart  ftara  the  earth,  of  which  he  is  the  uoblest,  though 
as  yet,  perhaps,  the  most  nearly  germal  organ,  will  never  be  fully  un- 
derstood. It  is  only,  indeed,  when  seen  in  this  connexion,  and  with 
the  frank  admission  that  he  is  yet,  even  in  his  most  advanced  species, 
but  an  initial  type,  that  wo  begin  to  undcnitand  the  utter  iusiguificauce 
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of  his  present,  as  compftred  with  the  greatneas  of  his  future.  It  is 
only  whea  beholding  huatanitj  iroiii  this  standpoint  that  wo  can  fnUy 
recogmse  its  merely  rudimentary  character  as  a.  tellurio  organ,  and  so 
become  prepared  to  admit  the  posaibility  of  its  ulterior  development 
into  genera  and  orders,  as  yet  so  feebly  pronounced  as  to  be  tdl  but 
undisceraible  by  the  keenest  observer,  oven  though  he  were  not 
blinded  by  those  traditional  idola,  from  which  it  is  to  be  feared  none 
of  US  are  wholly  exempt. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  1egitimat«  oonclusion  of  this  rather 
lengthened  argument,  what  u  the  Turanian, — not  as  the  Buddhistic 
disciple  of  the  higher  Iranian,  but  per  m, — not  as  modified  by  aUen 
influences,  but  in  himself,  as  an  aboriginal  type  of  humanity,  endowed 
with  a  certain  corporeal  structure  and  oorresponding  mental  constitu- 
tion, and  so  taking  his  own  place  in  the  universal  scheme  of  things) 

And  first,  as  to  hb  habitat.  Is  he  primarily  arctic,  or  only  northern, 
as  contrasted  with  the  intertropical  or  Nf^oid  type  of  man  t  We  in- 
cline to  the  latter  view ;  which,  however,  involves  the  logical  neces- 
sity of  regarding  the  Negroid  and  Turanian  as  the  two  generic  types 
of  the  southern  and  northern  man  respectively,  on  the  plane  of  un- 
assisted nature,  the  Caucasian  being,  in  his  Semitic  form,  a  higher  de- 
velopment of  the  former,  and  in  his  Aryan,  of  the  latter.  Let  it  be 
distinctly  understood  that  we  throw  out  this  idea  simply  as  a  sug- 
gestion, without  the  slightest  wish  that  it  should  be  regarded  as  other 
than  an  incentive  to  farther  inquiry.  This  again  involves  the  con- 
clusion that  the  TunmiaD  was  once  the  all-pervading  race,  not  merely 
of  northern  Asia,  but  also  of  the  larger  part  of  Europe.  We  use 
these  qualifying  terms  because  there  seems  to  have  been  a  negroid 
type  in  southern  India,  of  which  the  Andaman  islanders  and  the 
aborigines  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  are  probably  a  degraded  remnant, 
and  an  Iberian  or  Kabyle  type  in  Spain,  and  perhaps  southern  Italy, 
from  before  the  remotest  ages  of  tradition. 

Let  us  remember,  in  the  course  of  these  speculations,  that  ei' 
eluding  the  Arctic,  or  Esquimaux,  and  Samoyitde  famiUes,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  eastern  or  colonial  Aryans,  on  the  other,  we  find  a 
well-regulated  gradation,  in  organisation,  from  the  rude  Mongols  on 
the  extreme  east  of  the  Old  World,  through  the  Tartars,  Slavona,  and 
Teutons,  to  the  high-caste  and  nervous  Celts  of  the  extreme  west 
The  classic  peoples,  like  the  eastern  Aryans,  have  probably  bevn 
afifccted  by  a  Semitic  infusion,  whereof,  indeed,  tradition  has  preserved 
a  faint  remembrance  in  the  story  of  Cadmus.  On  this  view  Europe, 
as  the  highest  ethnic  area  within  the  old  Turanian  realm,  liecame  the 
point  of  emergence  for  the  Aryan  type  ;  m,  conversely,  Arabia  serx-ed 
the  same  purpose  for  the  Semites.     Let  ue  here  remind  tbe  render 
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tliAt  the  primarily  detennining  element  of  type  is,  we  bave  reason  to 
believe,  telluric  influence,  whereof  that  of  every  distinctly  marked 
ethnic  area  has  a  peculiar  character  reflected  in  the  organisation  of 
ita  aborigines,  fundamentally  unalterable ;  except  through  those 
changes  which  the  lapse  of  geologic  time  introduces,  and  palfeontology 
records. 

Now,  what  does  Palaontologj-  teach  1  Why,  that  the  tendency  of 
the  animal  kingdom  is  towards  the  development  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem— equivalent  to  the  gradual  ascent  of  organic  life  in  the  scale  of 
being.  Nov,  this  principle  appUed  to  humanity  at  ita  present  stage, 
means  Caucasianisation ;  or,  as  we  have  said,  development  out  of  the 
Negroid  into  the  Semitic,  and  out  of  the  Turanian  into  the  Aryan 
type.  Now,  granting  such  a  process  to  be  not  only  possible  but  actual, 
we  can  readily  understand  that  its  results  would  be  accomplished 
partly  by  ethnic  growth  of  the  aborigines  from  within,  and  partly  by 
Buperceeaion,  or  rather  by  racial  baptism,  in  the  form  of  immigration 
from  without.  Are  there  any  facta  to  support  these  views)  Does 
not  arcbieology  indicate  the  presence  of  a  Turanian  people,  with  an 
Bgl^utinated  language,  on  the  sit«  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon  t  Do  not 
languages,  type,  and  tradition  combine  to  indicate  that  India  was 
once  a  part  of  the  Turanian  areal  And  within  comparatively  modem 
times,  have  not  the  Lapps  yielded  before  their  Caucasian  neighbours 
throughout  a  considerable  portion  of  Norway  and  Northern  Sweden! 
And  to  a  keen  ontbropolt^cal  observer,  are  there  not  obvious  traces 
of  an  underlying  Turanian  element,  throughout  the  larger  port  of 
Europe,  and  even  in  the  comparatively  pure  and  isolated  Celtic  area 
of  Britain  1  Nay,  is  not  this  perceptible  even  among  the  wild  tribes 
of  London,  more  especially  when  they  are  selected  yet  massed,  ss  at 
an  execution — just  as  the  Iberian  element  in  Ireland  affords  unmis- 
takeable  evidence  of  its  Negroid  relationship  among  the  more  neglected 
peasantry  of  Munsterand  Conuaught.  This  study  of  the  lower  castes, 
for  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  caste,  even  in  the  most  confused  and 
revolutionary  age,  ever  can  be  virtually  abolished,  will  yet  yield  a  rich 
harvest  of  ethnic  facts  of  the  utmost  importance  to  anthropologics! 
ocience. 

We  may  then  define  the  Turanian,  by  saying  that  he  is  the  ethnic 
root,  the  wild  stock,  the  material  basis  of  the  Aryan.  This  implies 
breadth  and  its  product,  animal  force,  as  we  have  already  said,  a  pre- 
dominantly basilar  brain,  in  which  moral  sentiment  and  intellectual 
faculty  have  less  preponderance  over  passional  impulse  than  in  the 
higher  Caucasian.  In  such  a  race  the  mind  will  be  mechanical  rather 
than  artistic,  and  incline  to  correct  imitatiou  rather  than  daring  inno- 
vation.    The  character  will  be  essentially  practical  and  matter -of -fact, 
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manifeating  Philistinism  at  the  maximum,  inclining  neitherto  abstnict 
tbmigbt  OS  the  one  hand,  nor  esthetic  culture  on  the  other.  The 
learning  of  auoh  a  people  will  eventuate  in  a  laborious  pedantry,  and 
their  maonen  be  conatrained  by  a  rigid  and  burdenaome  ceremonial. 
Their  popular  religion  will  be  a  gross  superstition  in  ita  beliefs,  and  a 
childish  ritual  in  ita  celebration.  Intellectual  culture  vill  land  tJiem 
in  philosophic  Pyrrhonism,  when  it  doea  not  cany  them  on  to  its 
legitimate  terminus,  blank  AUieism.  What  has  been  stud  of  Un- 
dencies  nearer  home  here  finds  its  effective  realiaation,  "  a  philosophy 
or  a  superstition."  Thia  extreme  form  of  the  Turanian  mind  will, 
however,  be  manifested  in  all  its  force  only  by  the  eastern,  or  Mongo- 
tic,  branch  of  the  &mily,  of  whom  we  see  the  civilised  phase  in  the 
Chinese. 

And  what  then  b  China)  A  mere  recipient,  and  so  an  expiring  echo, 
of  prehistoric  Cauca«an  culture,  era  veritable  though  fossilified  remnant 
of  primeval  Turanian  civilisation,  arrested  at  the  monoeyllabic  stage  of 
lingual  development ;  and  so,  probably,  antedating  not  only  Classic, 
Assyrian,  Indian,  and  Egyptian,  but  even  Cyclopean  civilisation,  and 
ascending  to  an  antiquity  of  which  no  Caucasian  people  need  dream 
in  the  way  of  rivalry.  The  speciality  of  China  is  that  it  represents 
the  highest,  yet  the  oldest,  phase  of  Turanian  culture,  which  has, 
moreover^  been  developed,  not  among  the  superior  Tataric,  but  the 
ruder  Mongolic  type  of  the  race.  In  geographical  position,  too,  it  is 
at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Turanian  area,  and  ao  at  the  farthest 
remove,  at  least  in  longitude,  from  the  great  centres  of  Caucaman 
civilisation.  We  have  here  then  an  accumulation  of  evidence  in  favour 
of  its  aboriginality ;  a  conclusion  still  further  aupported  by  its  peculiar 
character  on  which  the  influence  of  race  is  ao  nnmistakeably  stamped, 
that  it  ia  unique  among  the  great  empires  of  the  world,  whether  for 
its  political  constitution,  its  social  organisation,  its  religioua  institu- 
tions, or  its  predominantly  literary  and  philosophic  culture.  Every 
feature  is  indicative  of  a  people  in  whom  the  intellectual  dominates 
the  moral  nature,  and  who  inaugurated  civilisation  at  a  very  early, 
and  we  might  almost  say,  rudimentary  stage  of  human  development. 
Nowhere  else  has  the  religious  element  been  at  so  low  an  ebb.  Among 
no  other  civilised  people  has  the  spiritual  been  bo  thoroughly  and 
systematically  subordinated  to  the  temporal  Among  no  Caucasiati 
people,  even  tbougii  of  purely  Aryan  descent,  without  the  smallest 
Semitic  admixture,  would  such  arrangements  be  even  remotely  pos- 
sible. In  no  other  type  could  mere  childlike  imitation  so  Uioroug^ily 
dominate  every  other  fiumlty.  Nowhere  else  could  mere  mechanical 
ingenuity  have  attained  to  such  excellence,  without  even  the  dawn  of 
fine  art.     Here  then  is  a  community,  trained  imder  all  the  refining 
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and  exalting  influences  of  on  immemorial  ciTiliaatioa ;  nevertheless, 
devoid  of  most  of  the  nobler  emotions,  the  grander  aspirations,  and 
the  richer  endowmenta  of  Uumanitj;  whose  religion  never  rises  to  de- 
votion; whose  obedience  springs  not  from  loyalty ;  whose  manners  may 
be  polite,  but  whose  feelings  are  not  chivalrous ;  and  whose  acquaint- 
ance with  facta  is  unacoompanied  by  even  an  attempt  at  the  mastery  of 
principles;  and  whose  whole  life-euvironment,  consequently,  rests  on 
a  purely  material  and  merely  practical  basis.  Who  may  be  producers 
and  consumers,  makers  and  vendors,  subjects  and  rulers ;  but  not,  in 
the  higher  sense  of  the  terms,  heroes  and  statesmen,  artists  and  poets, 
aainta  and  prophets.  To  the  cerebral  physiologist,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  predominant  type  of  such  a  people.  Their  endow- 
ments'on  the  one  hand,  and  their  limitations  on  the  other,  are  alike 
indicative  of  strength  in  the  basilar  and  weakness  in  the  coronal 
region.  Hence  their  culture,  in  perfect  correspondence  with  this,  is 
emphatically  that  of  the  muscular,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the  more 
itervous  races.  It  is  the  condition  of  a  people  permanently  arrested, 
as  we  have  said,  at  the  mouosyllabic  and  infantile  stage  of  develop- 
ment. We  have  no  doubt  that  it  was  not  only  Turanian,  but  Mon- 
golic  in  its  origin  ;  for  in  all  its  grander  outlines,  and  in  all  its  pro- 
fuunder  obaracteri sties,  it  stiU  bears  unmistakeable  traces  of  the  racial 
type  of  its  founders :  the  flat^aced,  fiat-headed,  fibrolymphatic,  and 
impassible  men  of  the  east,  and  not  the  high-featured,  coronally 
exalted,  nervous  and  susceptible  men  of  the  west. 

J.  W.  Jackson. 
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The  generation  of  scientific  men,  whose  names  have  become  fa- 
miliarised to  the  general  public,  seem  all  to  be  preparing  new  aud 
OMnpIflte  editions  of  their  works ;  or  otherwise,  summaries  of  their 
life-labours.  Murchison  has  Just  brought  out  a  new  edition  of  his 
Siltiria  ;  Lyell,  an  amended  edition  of  bis  PrincipU$  of  Geology ,-  and 
we  have  now  before  us  the  first  two  volumes  of  Owen  on  the  Anaiomy 
and  PhytUAogy  of  7a-Uinvte». 

■  On  tht  Conyparaiive  Anatom/n  oncl  Phynolojrjr  of  Viritbratat,  Vol.  1  and 
8.  By  Richard  Owen,  F.B.9.,  Bcperintendent  of  the  Natural  HUtmy  De- 
partment of  the  British  Museum,  Torei^  Auotiate  of  the  Institulo  i>f 
Fnuicc,  etc.    London ;  LonKtnuia  and  Co. 
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No  student  of  science  can  caro^iUy  examine  this  recent  edition  <^ 
Profeaaor  Owen's  contribution  to  the  Comparative  Anatomy  of  lite 
Vert^raUt,  without  being  struck  with  admiration  by  the  xeal  and  in- 
duatrjr  which  the  work  evinceB.  It  ia  in  many  respects,  indeed,  a 
model  for  scientific  writing.  But  whilst  we  pay  homage  to  it«  tech- 
nical excellence,  we  cannot  but  regret  that  the  general  style  of  the 
author  is  of  that  cold,  reserved  nature  which  renders  the  study  of  his 
booka  work  rather  of  difficulty  than  of  intense  pleasure.  With  the  eioep- 
tion  of  a  few  brilliant  touches  here  and  there,  the  diction  really  gives 
us  no  sort  of  insight  into  the  character  of  the  author ;  nor  does  it  tell 
us  what  are  his  true  sentimente  respecting  some  of  the  great  scientific 
questiuna  of  the  day,  on  which  the  work  necessarily  treats.  We  can- 
not but  think  that  this  restrained  and  over-oautious  mode  of  writing 
is  a  great  derogation  from  the  worth  of  the  book  before  us.  Were 
Professor  Owen  more  frank  aa  to  his  scientific  opinions,  he  would,  we 
think,  meet  with  a  more  generous  and  enthusiastic  appreciation  from 
the  rising  generation  of  students.  Professor  Owen's  haughty  style 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  he  does  not  think  contemporaiy  culti- 
vators of  science  worthy  of  his  confidence.  He  probably  feels,  but 
too  painfully,  how  great  is  the  difference  between  the  flippant  dog- 
matic biol<^t  of  the  modem  English  school  and  the  simple-minded, 
earnest,  and  charitable  naturalist  of  times  apparently  gone  by.  We 
can  readily  understand  that  the  qiiarrelsome,  emulous  tone  of  discus- 
sion, which  has  become  so  fashionable  in  certmn  scientific  circles,  is 
most  repugnant  to  the  author.  He  possibly  feels  this  the  more  from 
the  fact  that  he  himself  has  been  attacked '  by  a  party  of  biologists, 
with  a  vigour  and  rancour  never  before,  we  believe,  introduced  into 
scientific  debate.  Let  the  grounds  of  complaint  be  what  they  may,  we 
cannot  excuse,  nor  even  palliate,  the  vindictiveness  and  acrimony  with 
which  charges  are  continually  brought  against  the  author  of  this 
work.  To  pretend  that  a  difference  of  opinion  respecting  the  due 
statement  of  a  scientific  &ct,  should  be  considered  as  a  question  of 
"personal  veracity"  only,  is  to  set  an  example  to  younger  students 
of  science  which  we  hope  will  never  be  followed. 

We  do  not  intend  to  drag  our  readers  over  the  ground  on  which 
the  savage  contest  has,  during  the  lost  few  years,  been  raging,  in  re- 
spect to  the  structioral  distinction  between  man  and  the  apes.  If  it 
were  poswble,  we  should  be  glad  to  let  the  dispute  pass  into  the  ob- 
livion it  deserves.  The  discussion  is,  however,  touched  on  in  the 
present  work,  and  the  reference  will  go  down  to  posterity  as  the 
author's  final  vindication  of  his  views  on  the  subject.  Without 
wishing  to  express  an  opinion  aa  to  the  truth  of  the  writer's  observ- 
ations, we  only  feel  it  our  duty  to  chronicle  what  our  author  has  to 
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Bity  Feapectitig  the  oharges  bo  frequently,  and,  we  fear  we  miut  add, 
often  80  flippantlj  brouf^ht  againet  him,  of  wilful  misrepreBentation. 
We  are  Bony  that  one  student  of  science  should  feel  at  liberty  to 
make  such  a  charge  against  a  fellow  student.  It  will  be  unfortunate 
for  science  if  the  jealousy  and  rivaliy  displayed  in  the  discussion  we 
have  commented  upon,  should  become,  aa  it  threatens,  a  general  cus- 
tom amongst  its  disciples.  At  page  272  of  the  second  volume,  we 
find  these  words :  "  In  man,  the  inain  presents  an  aBcensive  step  in 
development,  higher  and  more  strongly  marked  than  that  by  which 
the  preceding  subcIasB  was  distinguished  trom  the  one  below  it. 
Although  in  the  highest  gyrenetjilMla  the  cerebrum,  figs.  148,  1496, 
may  extend  over  the  cerebellum,  d,  in  man  not  only  do  the  cerebral 
hemispheres,  fig.  149,  b,  overlap  the  olfactoiy  lobes  and  cerebellum,  d, 
but  they  extend  in  advance  of  the  one,  and  further  back  than  the 
other.  Their  posterior  development  is  so  marked  that  anatomists 
have  asaigned  to  that  part  the  character  of  a  third  lobe.  It  is  pecu- 
liar, with  its  proportionally  developed  posterior  ventricular  horn 
and  '  hippocampus  minor,'  to  the  genus  homo.  Concomitantly  with 
the  correapondin^y  developed  anterior  lobes  of  the  cerebrum,  the  < 
ventricle  is,  in  like  manner,  produced  into  a  hornlike  form,  in  advance 
of  the  '  corpus  striatum.'  The  superficial  grey  matter  of  the  cere- 
bnmi,  through  the  number  and  depth  of  the  convolutions,  attains  its 
maximum  of  extent  in  maiL  Peculiar  mental  powers  are  associated 
with  this  highest  form  of  brain,  and  their  consequences  strikingly 
illustrate  the  value  of  the  cerebral  character ;  according  to  my  esti- 
mate of  which,  I  am  led  to  regard  the  genua  hotno  as  not  merely  a  re- 
presentative of  a  distinct  order,  but  of  a  distinct  subclass  of  the  mam- 
malia, fbr  which  I  have  proposed  the  name  of  *  AroheDcephala.' " 

Such  are  the  matured  and  deUbeiute  expreesions  of  the  author's 
opinion.  We  shall  not  now  dwell  upon  any  of  his  assertions,  or 
stay  to  inquire  whether  man  has  really  any  peculiar  mental  powers  ; 
much  less  shall  we  attempt  to  debate  the  general  question  of  zoolt^- 
cal  classification,  into  which  we  are  necessarUy  led  when  estimating 
the  vfdue  of  a  proposal  for  the  recognition  of  any  distinct  order  or 
class  of  animal  life.  So  far  as  the  author's  truthfulness  is  concerned, 
the  question  which  each  must  decide  for  himself  is,  not  whether  Pro- 
feasor  Owen  is  correct  in  making  mankind  a  distinct  order  or  a  dis- 
tinct subclass,  but  whether  such  opinions  are  in  accordance  with  the 
general  principles  of  classification  enunciated,  and  with  the  changes 
proposed  in  other  inatancea  We  must  endeavour  to  relinquish  for  a 
time  our  own  standpoint,  and  look  at  the  question  &om  that  of  the 
author.  We  may  accept  the  general  facts  without  at  all  assent- 
ing to  the  conolusions.     We   confess,   indeed,  that  vce  think  it  of 
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oomparatively  little  importance  whether  our  author  makes  mankind 
a  species,  order,  subclass,  class,  or  even  kingdom,  so  long  as  be  fol- 
lows some  definite  and  clearly  expressed  principle.  To  quarrel 
with  an  author  for  preserving  hia  own  consistencf,  is  to  betray 
a  want  of  philosophic  vahnuoss  or  candour  greatly  to  be  regretted. 
We  see  no  occasion  for  raving  at  the  autlior  for  raising  man  to  the 
dignity  of  a  sub-claaa,  because  the  superficial  grey  matter  of  the 
cerebrum  attains  its  maximum  of  extent  in  him,  or  because  the  oere- 
btal  hemispheres  overlap  the  olfactory  lobes  and  oerebeUum.  Those 
who  hare  endeavoured  to  work  out  the  subject  of  biological  cloaufica- 
tiou  for  themselves  will  be  the  last  tu  denounce  an  author  for  ex- 
pressing his  opinion  of  the  zoological  value  of  the  characters  indi- 
cated. If  we  do  not  recognise  the  asserted  bets,  we  may  still  receive, 
with  all  the  attention  it  deserves,  and  with  all  the  reserve  vre  think 
proper  to  maintain,  the  judgment  of  an  author  respecting  tbe  value 
of  such  facta.  We  do  not  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  in  our  judg- 
ment. Professor  Owen's  opinion  that  mankind  should  be  erected  into  a 
distinct  subclass  is  an  authoritative  and  final  decision,  which  will  meet 
with  acceptance  by  all  men  of  science.  On  the  oontrary,  we  would 
decidedly  warn  our  readers  against  hurriedly  promulgating  any  views 
on  this  subject.  Cerebral  anatomy  is  yet  in  its  iu&ucy,  whilst  cere- 
bral phy^ology,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  is  scarcely  yet  in  exist- 
ence. The  more  we  study  anatomy,  and  the  more  we  investigate  the 
functions  of  animal  structure,  the  more  do  we  become  convinced  that 
every  theory  of  classification  is  but  the  expreauon  of  the  individual 
author's  opinion  respecting  the  degree  in  which  different  forms  of  life 
vary  from  each  other.  The  sharp  and  rigid  distinctione  fbnnerly 
supposed  to  exist,  are  by  the  minority  of  recent  uituralists  seen  to  be 
unwarranted  by  the  facta  at  present  known  to  us.  The  discovery 
that  the  ftnimul  and  the  vegetable  differ  from  each  other  only  in  cer- 
tain degrees  of  development  has,  we  think,  prepared  the  way  for,  end 
to  some  extent  justified,  the  extraurdinary  revolution  of  ideas  whidi 
has  during  the  last  few  years  taken  place  amongst  a  large  number  of 
men  of  science.  Mr.  Darwin  and  his  able  and  sealous  coadjutors  in 
this  country,  have  been  the  means  of  producing  one  of  the  greatest 
scientific  convulsions  ever  known.  Old  and  young  have  alike  joined 
in  this  excitement,  only  to  be  likened  to  one  of  those  abnormal  mcwal 
fermentations,  the  outcrop  of  widespread  fanaticism,  and  known  under 
the  name  of  religious  revivals.  But  it  differs  from  the  ordiuaiy  re- 
ligious revival,  inasmuch  as  it  is  caused  rather  by  a  want,  than  by  an 
excess  of  faith ;  it  is,  however,  none  the  less  fanatical  because  it  is 
sceptical.  How  many  scientific  men  have,  within  the  last  ten  yean, 
lust  their  faith  in  the  existence  of  species  1  And  yet,  during  this  time, 
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more  facta  har«  been  acquired  ebowing  the  permanency  of  species 
than  in  any  decade  of  the  world's  histoiy.  The  future  historian  of 
the  present  scientific  period,  will  be  unable  to  oTerlook  the  extraor- 
dinary effect  produced  by  Mr.  Darwin  upon  bis  contomporarieB.  It 
win  be  in  this  histoiy  that  the  author  of  the  work,  now  under  our  con- 
sideration, will  stand  forth  pre-eminently,  as  one  of  the  few  who  hare 
not  shared  in  the  prevalent  scepticism  respecting  the  actual  existence 
of  species.  Mr.  Darwin,  in  his  Origin  of  Sptciet,  only  expected  to 
obtain  disciples  among  the  rising  generation  of  scientific  men.  He 
misjudged  entirely  the  stability  of  the  opinions  of  most  of  his 
brethren  ;  while,  we  trust,  his  prediction  regarding  the  younger 
bmily  of  naturalists  will  he  alike  unverified.  Whatever  our  opinion 
may  be  of  the  scientific  conclnsionB  of  such  men  aa  Owen  and  Murchi- 
Bon,  we  cannot  but  think  that  these  two  veterans  have  earned  the 
gratitude  of  those  of  their  younger  colleagues  who  have  declared  that 
loyalty  to  facts  shall  be  the  object  of  their  lives.  We  have  already 
delayed  our  notice  of  Professor  Owen's  important  work  so  long  that, 
were  it  not  for  our  desire  to  bring  it  before  our  readers,  we  ^ould 
Duch  have  preferred  to  allow  our  opinions  to  have  been  reserved  fbr  the 
time  when  the  prevailing  hallucinations  respecting  species  shall  have 
been  numbered  amongst  things  of  the  past.  But  the  contest  stiU 
rages.  It  has  spread,  like  the  oattle-plague,  throughout  England. 
It  baa  produced  its  effect  on  the  scientific  mind  of  Germany,  and  is 
now  clamouring  for  converts  &om  amongst  French  tavantt.  "  Dar- 
winism makes  many  converts  in  Germany,  but  none  in  France." 
Such  was  the  report  we  heard  not  long  since ;  but  we  now  believe 
that  converts  have  been  obtained  in  the  ranks  of  French  naturalists. 
We  have  said  that  the  writings  of  Professor  Owen  fkil  to  secure  that 
confidence,  on  the  part  of  his  readers,  which  is  so  essential  to  an 
author's  influence.  The  reticence,  which  it  has  now  become  his  habit 
to  preserve  in  all  his  works,  is  most  injurious  to  his  power  aa  a 
teacher.  In  an  age  when  most  scientific  men  amuse  their  readers, 
and  caution  tbeir  colleagues,  by  a  loud  profession  of  their  own  faith, 
and  a  continual  reiteration  of  what  they  may  eventually  choose  to 
believe,  we  must  be  struck  with  the  absence  of  all  this  from  Professor 
Owen's  works.  While  Mr.  Darwin  and  his  disciples  bore  the  world 
with  their  beliefs  and  disbeliefs.  Professor  Owen  confines  himself  to  a 
higher  plane  of  science, — an  enunciation  of  the  facte  he  knows,  and 
the  observatjons  he  has  made. 

A  few  detached  extracts  from  the  work  itself  may  serve  to  indicate 
its  spirit  and  style.     In  a  remarkable  passage,  in  which  the  author 
clamifies  the  different  branches  uf  animal  morphology,  we  are  glad  to 
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find  a  well  merited  a&eer  at  the  term  "  phUosophioal  anatomy",  when 
UDdulf  appropriated : — 

"  The  anatomist  may  apply  himself  to  a  partioukr  organ,  instead 
of  a  particular  apeciee,  either  eihuuBtively  in  one  animal,  or  by 
tracing  auoh  organ  or  ayatem  throughout  the  animal  kingdom.  The 
'  neurotomies'  aod  '  neurographies'  to  which  Joseph  Swan,  «.  g.,  baa  de- 
voted a  laboriouB  life,  the  '  osteograpbie'  of  De  Blainville,  and  my 
own  'odontography',  are  eiamplee  of  thia  way  of  anatomy.  John 
Hnnter  assembled  the  evidences  of  his  labours  in  the  unique  and 
grand  department  of  his  museum  illustrative  of  anatomy,  properly 
BO  called,  in  seriea,  according  to  the  organ,  beginning  with  the 
simplest  form,  followed  in  succession  by  the  progressively  more  com- 
plex conditions  of  the  same  organ,  the  aeries  culminating,  in  moat 
oases,  with  that  which  exists  in  the  human  frame.  The  mechaniBra 
of  the  organ  is  here  unfolded,  and  its  gradations  were  compared  to 
discover  its  mode  of  worlting;  and  as  'physiology'  mainly  conusU  in 
such  determinations  of  functions  or  final  aim,  thia  kind  of  invest^- 
tion  of  organic  atructures  might  be  termed  'Phyeiol<^oal  Anatomy.' " 

"  Homological  Anatomy"  seeks,  in  the  character  of  an  oi^ian  and 
part,  those  chiefly  of  relative  position  and  connexions  that  guide  to  a 
conclusion,  manifested  by  applying  the  «ame  name  to  such  part  or 
organ,  BO  far  as  the  determination  of  the  namesake-ism,  or  homology, 
baa  been  carried  out  in  the  animal  kingdom.  Thia  cum  of  anatomy 
ooncema  itself  little,  if  at  all,  with  function,  and  has  led  to  gene- 
raliaationa  of  high  import  beyond  the  reach  of  one  who  rests  on  final 
causes.  It  has  been  termed,  grandiloquently,  "  Transcendental"  and 
"  Philosophical" ;  but  eveiy  kind  of  anatomy  ought  to  tw  so  pursued 
aa  to  deserve  the  latter  epithet. 

A  fourth  way  of  anatomy  is  that  which  takes  a  particular  species, 
in  the  course  of  individual  development,  from  the  impregnated  ovum, 
tracing  each  organ,  step  by  step,  in  its  evolution,  up  to  the  adult  con- 
dition.    It  is  called  "  Embryology",  and  "  Developmental  Anatomy." 

"  A  fifth  way  of  anatomy  is  that  which  investigates  the  structure 
of  an  animal  in  its  totality,  with  the  view  of  learning  how  the  form 
or  state  of  one  part  or  organ  is  necessitated  by  its  functional  con- 
Deiions  with  another,  and  how  the  coordination  of  organs  is  adapted 
to  the  habits  and  sphere  of  life  of  the  species ;  but  it  does  uut  atop 
here,  having  for  its  main  end  the  comparison  of  theae  associated  mo- 
difications and  iulerdependencies  of  organs  in  all  the  species  dS  animala 
As  tfaeir  .degrees  of  affinity  and  the  characters  and  circumscription  (^ 
natural  groups  are  hereby  illustrated,  this  way  may  be  termed  '  Zoo- 
logical Anatomy.' 

"  In  the  hands  of  the  anatomist,  the  microscope  has  been  mainly 
applied  to  the  oonstituent  parts  of  an  organ  called  '  tissuea' ;  and  the 
rcentts  of  auch  research,  combined  with  those  of  chemical  teet^  con- 
stitute a  sixth  sort  of  anatomy  called  '  Histology'.  It  has  been  termed 
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'  Micnwcopical  Anatomy'  j  but  this  ia  essentiajlj  only  a  more  refined 
method  of  the  scrutiny  of  organic  parts.  In  so  far,  however,  as 
'  Uistolc^'  treats  of  structure,  according  to  the  proximate  tissues 
conunoD  to  different  organs,  it  corresponds  with  the  branch  of  the 
science  which  Bichat,  its  founder,  called  loosely  '  Anatomic  G£a6nile.' 

"  Finally,  a  seventh  way  in  which  the  h^est  generalisations  in 
biological  science  may  be  aimed  at,  is  that  which  is  taken  when  we 
pursue  investigations  of  forma  and  structure  beyond  the  animals  that 
are  to  those  that  haee  been.  Here,  however,  the  anatomist  is  limited, 
as  a  rule,  to  pick  such  tissues  and  organs  as  are  petrifiable,  e.g.,  corals, 
sheila,  crusts,  scales,  scutes,  bones,  and  t«eth  ;  but  he  has  been  stimu- 
lated to  a  degree  of  minuteness  and  accuracy  of  observation  in  this 
field  of  research  to  which  few  of  the  other  ways  and  aims  would  have 
led  him.  In  applying  the  results  of  such  researches  to  the  restora- 
tion of  extinct  species,  physiology  has  benefited  by  the  study  of  the 
relations  of  structure  to  function  requisite  to  obtain  an  insight  into 
the  food,  habits,  and  sphere  of  life  of  such  species;  and  aoology  has 
gained  an  immense  accession  of  subjects  through  such  determinations, 
with  improved  systems  of  classification  due  to  the  expanded  survey  of 
organic  nature  opened  out  by  '  Paleeontology.' " 

In  another  place  Professor  Owen  well  says, — 

"Zoological  anatomy  is  now  an  indispensable  iaatrument  to  the 
classifier,  if  not  to  the  determiner,  of  the  species  of  animals.  The 
anatoraist,  properly  so  called,  but  commonly  qualified  aa  the  '  com- 
panitive'  one,  makes  known  the  results  and  applications  of  his  com- 
[nrisoiiB  of  structure  in  zoological  as  well  as  homologicol  or  anatomical 
works.  The  '  R^gne  animal '  and  the  '  Le^ns  d'amitomie  comparde ' 
of  Cuvier  exempli^  these  different  applications  and  ways  of  exposition 
of  his  science. 

"  As  a  xoologist  or  classifier,  the  anatomist  avails  himself  of  the  de- 
finite modification  and  full  development  of  a  part  or  organ  indicating 
and  predicating  of  such  conditions  by  special  terms  for  the  required 
character.  The  '  fin,'  the  <  hoof,'  the  '  paw,'  the  '  foot,'  the  '  hand,'  are 
to  him  80  many  kinds  of  limbs,  the  presence  or  absence  of  which  serve 
to  differentiate  his  groups;  anthropotomical  terms  of  parts  of  the  brain 
reaching  tbeir  full  and  characteristic  development  in  the  mammals  or 
in  man,  e.g.,  '  fornix,'  '  corpus  calloeum,'  '  hippocampus  minor,'  '  pos- 
terior cerebral  lobe,'  et«.,  serve  and  are  used  absolutely  for  the  same 
end  ;  so  hkewise  with  regard  to  special  forms  and  proportions  of  teeth 
indicated  by  the  terms  'canine,'  'comasaial,' '  tusk,'  etc. 

"  The  absolute  way  in  which  the  things  or  characters  so  designated 
are  affirmed  or  denied  in  zoological  definitions  is  essential  to  their 
purpose." ' 

In  another  part  of  his  preface,  Professor  Owen  bitterly  complains  of 
misrepresentations  of  his  views,  and  observes, — 

"  The  distinctive  characters  of  the  human  brain,  such  as  the  mani- 
fold and  complex  convolutions  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  their  ex- 
tension in  advance  of  the  olfactory  lobes,  and  farther  back  than  the 
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cerebelluio,  thereby  defining  a  posterior  lobe,  with  the  correapondiug 
'  lobe  of  the  lateral  ventricle'  and  '  hippocampus  minor,'  are  as  avail- 
Able  to  the  zoologist  in  olaBBification  as  are  the  equally  peculiar  and 
dJHtinctive  characters  of  the  calcaneum  haUvx  and  other  structures  of 
the  foot.  So  much  in  connection  with  the  'fifth  way'  and  applicatioD 
of  anatomy,  I  regret  to  find  myself  compelled  to  state,  in  order  to  ex- 
pose and  stigmatise  procedures,  which  consist  in  representing  the 
homological  knowledge  and  opinions  of  an  author  by  his  definitions  in 
a  pufely  zoological  work,  and  in  suppressing  all  reference  to  the  de- 
scriptions and  statements  in  the  anatomical  writings  of  the  same 
author,  where  his  actual  knowledge  and  opinioiuou  the  natural  homo- 
logy of  parts  are  given,  and  where  alone  they  can  be  expected  to  be 
found," 

But  one  of  the  most  powerfully  written  passages  of  this  kind  in  the 
whole  woi^  is  that  which  we  find  in  the  second  volume  at  page  273. 
It  is  one  which  possesses  more  than  a  transient  interest  Its  last  two 
paragraphs  are  models  of  English  composition,  and  famish  ample 
proof  of  the  author's  skill  as  a  coutroveisiolist. 

"  Kuhl  rightly  characterises  the  homologue  of  the  posterior  coniii, 
which  he  found  in  a  platyrhine  monkey,  '  anfang  des  hiateni,  dritt^n 
Horns  des  SeiteuTentricIes'  {op.  eit.,  p.  70).  'The  beginning  of  the 
posterior,  or  third  horn  of  the  lateral  ventricle.'  Tiedemann,  with 
equal  accuracy,  defines  the  answerable  part  in  the  catarrhine  quadni- 
mana  as  'scrobiculus  parvus  loco  coma  posterioris'  (op.  eit.,  p.  14). 
In  r^ard  to  the  posterior  oomu  in  the  brain  of  the  Orang,  he  is  silent 
as  to  any  '  hippocampus  minor.'  It  exists,  however,  in  the  condition 
described  by  Vrolik,  in  that  ape  and  in  the  chimpanzee,  as  'une 
Eminence  que  nous  croyons  avoir  le  droit  de  nommer  indice  de  pes 
hippocampi  minor'  {vtrt.  en  MtdttUel  dtr  Sou  Akad.  18G2,  p.  13). 
These  'be^nninga'  and  'indications' of  structure  which  reach  thdr 
fhll  development  in  man,  in  no  way  affect  the  value  of  the  latter  as 
zoolt^cal  characters.  In  propounding  them  as  such  to  the  Linnsan 
Society  in  1857,  I  forbore  to  encumber  my  memoir  with  reference  to 
facts  known  to  all  who  possessed  the  elements  of  comparative  anatomy. 
Tiedemann'a  definition  was  the  accepted  one:  "Pedes  hippocam|H 
minores  vel  ungues,  vel  calcaria  avis,  quie  a  poeterinre  corporis  caltcsi 
tanquam  processus  duo  medultarea  proficiscuntur,  inque  fuudo  corau 
posterioris  plicas  graciles  et  retrofleiss  formant,  in  cerebro  aimiamm 
desunt ;  neo  in  cerebro  aliorum  a  me  eiaminatorum  mamnialium  occur- 
rant ;  Homini  ei^  proprii  sunt'  {ib.,  p.  51).  In  like  manner  Cuvier 
bod  characterised  the  species  of  his  order,  qwtdrurtiana,  as  having 
*Pouce  hbre  et  opposable  au  heu  du  grand  orteiL'  And  he  rightly 
affirms  '  I'homme  est  le  seul  animal  vraiment  bimane  et  bip&le'  {Riffne 
Animal,  i,  p.  70).  To  adduce  beginnings  of  structures  in  one  group 
which  reach  their  full  development  in  another,  as  invalidating  their  coo- 
logical  ^plicatioD  in  such  higher  gmup,  is  puerile ;  to  reproduce  the  &cts 
of  such  incipient  and  indicatory  stnictures  as  new  discoveries  is  ridi- 
culous; to  represent  the  statement  of  the  soological  chiwacterof  ahigher 
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gmup  as  a  denial  of  the  eiiatouce  of  homologous  parts  io  a  lower  one 
is  diagTsceful.  Mr.  Flower  was  not  the  first  to  see  in  the  hippocampol 
commisBure  the  beginning  of  the  corpus  callosum ;  the  homologuea  of 
'comu  posterioria'  and  of  'hippocampus  minor'  were  known  in  the 
orang  before  Professor  Rolleston;  and  the  homologies  of  the  bonee  in  the 
hind  foot  in  mammals  bad  been  determined  before  Professor  Huxlejr 
propounded  them,  to  show  that  the  bind  thumb  of  the  ape  was  a  great 
toe,  and  that  man  was  not  the  only  animal  who  possessed  two  ^uids 
aud  two  feet" 

It  is  not  our  desire  nor  our  business  to  act  as  judges  in  this  matter. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  Professor  Owen  has  now  relinquished  tfae 
position  of  defendant,  and  assumed  that  of  pluntiff  in  malcing  a  very 
serious  charge  against  three  of  bis  scientific  colleagues.  There  is,  un- 
fortunately, no  scientific  tribunal  in  this  oonntt;  before  which  such  a 
trial  can  take  place.  The  Royal  Society  is  the  camp  in  which  all  these 
combatants  live.  The  Anthropological  Society  baa  neither  time  nor 
incliaation  to  inquire  into  their  contradictory  affirmations.  Our 
author  may  be  right  in  bis  opinion  that  Mr.  Flower's  conduct  is 
"puerile,"  that  Professor  Rolleeton's  conduct  is  "ridiculous," and  that 
Professor  Huxley's  conduct  is  "disgracefuL"  We  are  rather  inclined 
to  pass  upon  all  the  parties  concerned,  prosecutors  and  defendants, 
the  severe  judgment  that  their  whole  action  in  this  matter  is  alike,  to 
use  their  own  terms,  puerile,  ridiculous,  and  disgraceful. 

What  a  pleasant  spectacle  does  this  miserable  controversy  afFbrd  to 
the  common  enemy  of  all  scientific  progress — the  enlightened  British 
public !  Had  not  the  whole  of  the  disputants  put  themselves  out  of 
court  by  the  personalities  they  hare  introduced  into  the  question,  we 
■hoidd  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  command  the  afihir  to  the  decision  of 
such  a  competent  body  as  the  SoeUte  d'AiUAropologie  dt  Parii.  Aa 
matters  stand,  however,  we  do  not  desire  to  lower  our  fellow  country- 
men in  the  eyes  of  their  scientific  brethren  in  the  West  of  Europe. 
Od  the  oontraiy,  we  desire  to  proclaim  that  this  unfortunate  contro- 
versy is  not  a  &ir  specimen  of  the  scientific  customs  which  generally 
obtain  in  England.  There  is  not,  perbapo,  on  the  whole,  more  rivalry, 
jealonsy,  and  cliqueism  among  English  students  of  science  than  may 
be  found  in  France  or  Germany,  but  we  fear  we  must  acknowledge 
that  discnsffions  on  debated  questions  are  in  England  carried  on  far 
more  hastily,  and  with  far  more  personality  than  in  any  other  civilised 
community.  We  are  ashamed  that  such  should  be  the  case  ;  but  we 
<»uinot  hide  frona  ourselves  the  &ct  itself.  We  cannot  hope  that  the 
combatants  in  this  strife  will  listen  to  reason,  for,  when  envy  and 
emulation  are  added  to  ptjrsonal  hatred,  and  a  question  is  made  one  of 
personal  veraoitj,  all  calm,  much  mora  chivalrous,  conduct,  becomes 
impossible.     It  is  high  time  that  all  such  discussions  as  that  to  which 
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we  have  called  attention  should  be  put  a  stop  to.  Britiah  scientific 
men  muat  really  form  a  league  to  frown  down  all  personalities  in  the 
discussion  of  scientific  questions.  The  leaders  rf  scientific  thought 
and  opinion  must  themselves  set  an  example  in  this  respect  Thejr 
must  be  content  to  relinquish  their  little  cliques  and  coteries,  and  to 
look  with  a  more  catholic  view  on  their  fellow -laboujera.  W©  tnirt 
that  we  discera  a  better  state  of  feeling  amongst  the  great  body  of 
scientific  men.  Let  there  be  no  longer  on  the  jar  that  back  door  of 
Boientifio  admission  which  has  so  long  existed  in  this  country,  find  let 
every  man  stand  purely  and  solely  on  his  own  merits  and  deeds. 
Jealousy  will  then  be  speedily  eradicated  from  British  science,  for  it 
will  have  nothing  to  feed  upon. 

We  feel  it  our  duty  to  e!ii>reBS  these  views  in  this  place  because  the 
work  before  us  is  one  of  England's  classical  productions  of  science.  It 
is  the  work  of  a  scientific  veteran  of  whom  England  is  jusUy  proud, 
and  the  passages  we  have  quoted  are  amongst  the  few  which  call  for 
our  censure.  That  the  author  has  been  goaded  on  to  this  defence  by 
the  critical  attacks  made  on  him,  we  are  quite  ready  to  believe.  It 
may  be  that  such  attacks  have  been  beyond  human  endurance,  but  a 
scientific  man  ought  to  be,  and  is,  when  properly  developed  like  the 
late  Edward  Forbes,  something  more  than  human.  It  would  be 
melancholy  for  us  to  think  that  the  right  study  of  science  fitiled  to 
make  us  better  than  the  ruck  of  our  fellows.  A  true  man  of  science 
may  love  and  hate,  but  his  love  must  be  only  for  truth,  his  hate  only 
for  conscious  error.  A  love  for  persunality  in  scientific  controvemy 
seems  to  be  acquired  by  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  Indulge 
in  it  Let  biologists  continue  to  "bark  and  bite,  for  'tis  their  nature 
to,"  but  let  the  students  of  the  highest  branch  of  biology,  the  science 
of  anthropology,  show  by  their  forljearance  that  they  are  above  all  such 
conduct  as  that  to  irfiich  we  have  called  attention.  If  a  man  values 
his  own  self-respect,  and  desires  in  his  advancing  years  to  look  back 
on  his  career  with  satisfaction,  he  must  make  up  his  mind  to  be  for 
ever  on  bis  guard  against  allowing  his  lower  vindictive  feelings  to  act 
in  the  place  of  his  higher  nature. 

In  making  these  remarks  wc  are  far  from  wishing  or  advocating 
the  cessation  of  all  disputes  amongst  men  of  science.  There  always 
ou^t  to  be,  and,  we  beUeve,  always  will  be,  debates,  even  after  natural 
selection  or  artificial  selection  has  done  its  best  or  its  worst  We  see 
no  reasou  why  the  greatest  difference  of  opinion  may  not  be  expressed 
in  gentlemanly  language.  Thus,  in  the  following  extract  we  see 
nothing  to  object  to,  though  it  sufficiently  shows  how  greatly  our 
author  difiiers  from  Professor  Huxley  : — 

"The  bet  of  the  homologiiiis  bones  being  determinable  in  the  jelvic 
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limb  BB  in  other  parts  of  the  Bkeleton  of  mBmnudB,  does  not  make  the 
graapmg  org&n  of  the  &pe  (fig.  176)  the  lees  &  'hand,'  nor  does  it 
prove  the  lacerating  organ  of  die  lion  (fig.  175}  to  be  uo  'paw,'  nor 
the  svimming  organ  of  the  seal  (fig.  173)  to  be  no  'fin.'  Professor 
Huxley,  however,  by  pointing  out  those  homolt^es  between  man  and 
the  ape,  under  colour  of  a  new  element  in  the  question,  probably  per- 
maded  the  'workingmen,'for  whom,  aa'Ckiveniment  Professor'*  in  the 
school  of  science,  he  selected  such  a  subject  of  instruction  that  it  was 
an  important  argument  in  favour  of  their  ape-origin.  So  speoiouslj, 
indeed,  was  this  old  elementary  fact  in  zootomy  set  forth,  that  the 
pro[H>undcr  succeeded  in  deceiving  some  non-anatomical  authors  into 
a  beUef  that  he  had  really  made  a  discovery.  See  Crawfurd,  A  nliqitity 
of  Man,  8vo.,  1863.  Professor  Huxley  has  very  satisfactorily  shown 
that  the  designation  of  'Quadrumana,'  or  four-handed,  is  inoorrectl; 
applied  to  the  family  of  monkeys.  Their  feet  ore  real  feet,  although 
prehensile  ones,  but  the  upper  limbs  are  true  hands  (see  p.  16).  Also 
Ljell,  Antupnty  of  Man,  6vo.,  1863,  p.  4T6,  et  seq.,  whom  I  would 
refer  to  Ciivier,  Leqont  dAnaUmie  Comparie,  6vo.,  160S,  tom.  i,  p. 
376,  *Des  os  du  coude-pied.'" 

We  so  cordially  agree  with  Professor  Owen's  general  conclusions 
respecting  the  present  aspect  of  the  results  of  biological  inquiry, 
OB  expressed  in  the  last  two  pages  of  bis  Preface,  that  we  deeply 
regret  to  be  obliged  to  speak  so  severely  of  other  parts  of  the 
work.  We  would  strongly  advise  our  author  to  evince  his  superiority 
over  some  of  his  contemporaries  by  writing  a  new  Preface,  and  by 
suppressing  the  passages  we  have  named,  and  all  other  of  Bimikr  im- 
port Thus  amended,  the  work  wiU  go  down  to  posterity  ss  an  honour 
to  the  author  and  to  the  country  of  his  birth. 

IF  the  anthropologist  turns  to  this  great  summary  of  our  knowledge 
of  vertebrate  anatomy  with  the  idea  that  he  will  there  find  the  results 
which,  during  the  last  few  years,  have  been  achieved  in  the  field  of 
comparative  anthropology,  he  will,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  be  greatlydis- 
appointed.  It  would  not,  perhaps,  be  fair  to  complain  of  the  small 
space  allotted  to  man  in  this  work, — since  it  was  not  consistent  with  the 
plan  which  the  author  has  followed  in  describing  other  orders,  to  detail 
■  Tins  ezprMBion  is,  we  believe,  borrowed  from  the  editor'i  preface  to 
Cszl  Vogt'a  Leeluret.  1864.  "  Prof.  Tofft  acknowledges  tliat,  to  a  great 
axt«iit,  he  is  willing  to  accept  the  concIaBionB  of  England'a  great  modera 
natnisliat,  Cliarles  Darwin;  bat,  unlike  many  of  that'  profaund  obBerver*! 
follower*  in  thia  coantiy,  he  entirely  repodiatee  tbe  opinions  reBpecting 
man's  nnil^  of  origin,  whiob  a  leotion  of  Darwinians  in  this  countt7  ore  now 
Mideavooiiiig  to  promolgate.  The'aathor'B  views  on  this  aalQ'eot  I  hold,  in 
the  present  state  of  soionoe,  to  be  e^)eoiall7  soond  and  pbitosophical;  and 
I  hope  that  this  work  may  help  to  counteract  the  inconsistent  and  anti- 
qnated  doctrinea  now  being  taught  b;  one  of  out  goTemment  profeasora  re- 
■pecting  the  small  distinction  which  exists  between  the  members  of  the 
genus  tfonio. 
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all  the  variationa  from  the  typical  homo  which  preaeut  tb«mselTefl  to  tlie 
comparative  imthropotomist  We  oould  readily  have  reused  whkt 
Professor  Owen  has,  in  this  respect,  left  undone,  if  what  he  hasdone 
hod  been  moderately  well-done-  Unfortunately  for  the  student  of 
man,  this  is  unmistakably  the  weakeat  part  of  the  whole  work.  We 
cannot  help  thinking  that  we  should  have  been  able  to  look  upon 
Professor  Owen  with  still  greater  pride,  had  he  been  content  to  have 
restricted  his  statement  of  humau  characters  to  those  of  man  in  the 
abstract.  It  would  certainly  be  detrimental  to  any  inferior  reputation 
to  state  that  "most  well-formed  skulls  of  educated  whites  present  the 
oharauteriatics  ascribed  by  Blumenbaob  to  his  Caucasian  race."  What 
is  a  "well-formed"  skull  1  one  which  is  seemly  to  the  eye,  as  that  of 
Blumenbaoh's  Jewess,  or  one  which  beat  subseireB  its  purpose  sa  a 
brain  case.  Again  are  none  "educated"  who  have  ill-formed  skulls, 
Wordsworth,  for  example,  or  Talleyrand  ;  or  are  we  to  think  that 
Professor  Owen  is  so  far  gone  in  developmental  phrenolt^  as  to 
believe  that  education  eonverts  badly  formed  into  well-formed  skullat 
For  otiT  own  part,  we  consider  that  the  distinction  which  Professur 
Owen  mokes  between  the  skull  of  the  educated  and  that  of  the  unedu- 
cated as  such  is  purely  mythical. 

A  young  collector  of  skulls  cannot  do  better  than  take  connuel 
with  Prof.  Owen,  who  is  no  doubt  prepared  to  tell  him  where  he  can 
obtain  every  variety  with  the  greatest  ease,  for  he  informs  us  gene- 
rally that  "from  an  old  and  well-filled  European  graiveyard  may  be 
selected  specimens  of  '  klinocephalic'  (slope  or  saddle-skuU),  'codo- 
cephalic'  (cone-skull),  '  brachy cephalic'  (short  skull),  '  dolichooephalic' 
(loug  skull)  'platycephalic'  (flat  skull),  ' leptocephalio'  (slim  skull), 
and  other  forms  of  cranium  equally  worthy  of  penta-  or  hexa-syllabio 
Greek  epithets."  A  great  deal  of  Prof.  Owen's  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject is  BO  crude  that  craniolc^ista  will  scarcely  feel  a  pang  at  his  play- 
ful acorn  of  their  classification.  No  one  has  vindicated  more  reso- 
lutely than  Prof.  Owen  himself,  both  by  precept  and  example,  tlie 
use  of  polysyllabic  Greek  in  scientific  needa  ;  from  his  lips,  therefore, 
tlie  conclusion  of  the  preceding  extract  is  a  commendation.  In  con- 
firming by  his  authority  the  popular  notion  conttuned  in  tiie  above 
[tassage,  the  author  would  fain  persuade  us  that  no  character  which 
exists  in  variation  in  one  race,  can  be  used  in  the  discrimination  ot 
allied  races.  Has  Prof.  Owen  forgotten  his  own  indignation  at  tbooe 
who  doubt  the  zoological  value  of  the  brain  characters  of  man,  be- 
cause they  exist  more  or  less  in  various  apesi  In  that  case  he  held, 
and  properly  held,  that  it  is  the  comparative  concentration  of  a  cha- 
racter producing  greater  or  less  intensity  and  persistency  which  rea- 
ders it  vfduable  to  the  classifier, — and  this  is  exactly  the  case  with 
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racial  hettd-forma.  Indeed,  with  a  strange  incouuHteDcy,  tlie  author 
bitnself,  when  apeaking  of  cranial  capacity,  applies  this  principle  to 
man  :  he  aays, — 

"  The  uneducated  African,  like  the  uneducated  European,  has  a 
minor  cranial  capacity  than  the  educated  African  or  European  ;  but 
this  becomes  a  race-character  only  when,  as  in  the  AuatratianB  and 
Tasmaniana,  all  are  sunk  in  barbarism,  or  none  risen  above  that  oldest 
known  state  of  man." 

Knowing  the  meagreness  of  the  statistics  hitherto  published  re- 
specting the  comparative  capacity  of  the  oruiium  in  the'  different 
European  and  African  races,  we  are  overjoyed  to  learn  that  others 
exist,  as  we  presume  from  the  confidence  of  the  above  statement  they 
must  exist,  so  complete  as  to  show  the  average  difference  between  the 
educated  and  uneducated  of  those  races.  Considering  that  Professor 
Owen's  work  has  been  published  now  nearly  two  years,  it  is  high  time 
that  researches  so  important  were  public  property.  We  are  especially 
ctiriouB  to  know  what  has  been  taken  as  tlie  criterion  of  education. 
The  three  R'b.,  or  a  Government  Science  Examination,  might  be  tests 
applicable  to  Europe,  but  what  about  Africa  1  we  beg  pardon  for 
forgetfiilnesa, — there  the  cranial  walls  are  expanded  by  ihe  Church 
Catechism. 

In  his  anxiety  to  level  up  oraniological  distinctions.  Prof.  Oweu 
has  committed  himself  to  an  argument  which  we  should  scarcely  have 
expected  from  so  accomplished  a  naturalist.  lie  says,  "  The  observed 
range  of  ethnic  variety  in  the  configuration  of  the  human  skull  and 
proportions  of  its  parts,  is  much  more  limited  than  in  domesticated 
breeds  of  lower  mammals,  e.  p.,  the  canine  races."  That  we  may  not 
mistake  his  meaning,  he  adds,  "  There  is  no  osteologioal  or  dental 
difference  of  specific  value;"  We  have  neither  reason  nor  desire  to 
dispute  the  former  of  these  assertions ;  we  would  merely  point  out 
its  antagonism  to  the  author's  purpose.  If  Prof.  Owen  were  a  Dar- 
winian, tho  petitio  prindpii  involved  in  the  assumption,  that  all  dogs 
are  of  one  species,  would  be  natural.  We  con  scarcely  think  that 
this  is  Prof.  Owen's  opinion  ;  if  it  be,  it  is  assuredly  in  opposition  to 
that  of  the  great  minority  of  naturalists  of  his  own  school,. — those, 
namely,  who  do  not  interpret  facts  by  hypotheses.  If  our  idea  of 
species  be  based  on  that  of  permanence,  many  well-marked  sections 
tk  the  genus  Cant*  have  a  far  better  right  to  specific  discrimination 
than  hundreds  of  other  species,  both  of  animab  and  vegetables. 
Were  the  statement  intended  merely  to  restrain  the  ardour  of  the 
craniolt^st  for  minutie,  it  might  pass  imnoticed  ;  but  meant,  as  it  is, 
to  emasculate  their  zeal  altogether,  it  lays  itself  open  to  objection. 
The  author  should  have  at  the  some  time  reminded  us  that,  on  the 
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other  hand,  there  are  Dumerous  genera  many  of  whose  apeciee  poasesa 
skulls  quite  as  like  one  to  another  as  are  those  of  Diankind.  We 
would  ask  whether  the  skulls  of  the  lion  and  the  tiger,  whose  dis- 
tinctive characters  Pruf  Owen  was  the  first  to  discover,  are  mure  or 
as  much  unlike  aa  are  those  of  the  Australiui  and  tlie  average  European. 

Professor  Owen  is  of  opinion  that  there  is  a  connection  of  sequence 
between  uniformity  of  habits,  uniformity  trf  mental  power,  aod  uni- 
formity of  cranial  characters. 

"But  whilst  the  characters  brought  out  by  this  comparison  are 
pretty  constant  in  tlie  Australian  race,  they  arc  lar  from  being  so  in 
the  European;  and  this  difference  depends  on  the  comparativdy  low 
iutelltgence  and  aameness  in  the  mode  of  life  of  the  savage  as  com- 
pared with  the  state  of  civilised  Dian." 

Again, — 

"  Where  much  uniformity  of  manner  of  life  and  of  d^ree  of  mental 
power  prevails,  as,  e.g.,  in  the  Lapps  and  the  Esquimaux,  a  certain 
constancy  of  cranial  character  is  associated  therewith  :  where  difference 
of  work  and  of  social  grade  creeps  in,  then  cranial  characters  become 
inconstant" 

We  can  hardly  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  this  mode  of 
accounting  for  cranial  diversity  can  be  satisfactory  to  the  author 
himself  Thorough  going  monogenists  are  often  compelled  by  their 
necessities  to  shake  hands  with  the  transmutationista,  but  Professor 
Owen  knows  the  value  of  Mr.  Darwin's  hypothesis  too  well  to  adopt 
it  to  this  extent.  Granting  that  the  habits  of  the  Australian  and 
other  savages  are  uniform,  what,  we  may  ask,  hoa  produced  these  modes 
of  lifel  Intellect  forms  the  external  life — why,  then,  should  not  that 
of  the  Aiiatralian  have  modified  the  circumstances  of  his  life  to  the 
same  d^jee  as  that  of  his  succcsaora  in  the  same  country  ia  now 
doing  t 

Wc  are  soriy  to  see  Professor  Owen,  of  all  men,  adopting  the  anti- 
quated absurdity  which  appears  in  the  following  sentence.  Speaking 
of  Polynesian  skulls,  he  says,  "  Prognathism  ia  still  the  moet  constant 
feature  in  them,  concomitant,  perhaps,  with  late  weaning  of  the  in- 
fant" Had  the  author  been  describing  external  features,  he  would, 
probably,  have  been  tempted  to  attribute  the  Negro  nose,  as  of  old, 
to  concussion  on  the  mother's  back ;  or,  if  in  an  original  frame  of  mind, 
the  Negro  lip  to  the  osculant  propensities  of  the  race.  On  a  monu- 
mental work  like  the  present,  a  flaw  such  as  this  is  thrice  ugly. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  be  interested  to  leam  Professor  Owen's 
views  aa  to  the  cause  and  effect  of  premature  obliteration  of  the  struc- 
tures. We,  therefore,  give  his  valuable  note  upon  the  subject  in  full : — 

"  Kokitanuki  appears  first  to  have  conceived,  in  rolation  to  the  skull 
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of  a  young  petson  in  which  the  lower  ends,  for  rather  more  than  an 
inch,  of  the  coronal  suture  were  obliterated,  that  it  waa  the  cause  of  a 
transverae  contraction  of  the  cranium  at  that  part 

"  What  this  Hkull  actnallj  shows  is  the  coincidence  of  partial  con- 
fluence of  parietala  and  frontala  with  a  least  transreise  diameter  at 
the  temporal  fossa,  a  high  and  rather  short  cranium,  with  a  general 
inferior  capacity  of  the  brain-caae.  But  the  relation  of  the  oanse  and 
effect  in  this  instance  ia  not  reasoned  out  by  the  great  pathologist. 
The  ultimate  or  adult  size  of  the  cerebrum  ia  due  to  inherent,  or  in- 
herited, capacity  or  brain-development,  with  the  accident  of  such  cul- 
ture, or  of  the  absence  thereof,  through  which  that  development  might 
be  influenced.  The  growth  of  the  brain  governs  the  capacity  of  the 
cranium,  and,  in  a  general  way,  is  anterior  in  the  order  of  the  phen<t> 
meua;  it  influences  its  bony  case,  moreover,  not  by  mechanical  expan.; 
sion,  but  by  exciting  the  modelling  action  of  the  absorbents  in  oo- 
operation  with  the  arterial  depomtors  of  the  bony  matter.  The 
coronal,  sagittal,  and  lambdoidal  sutures  are,  as  a  rule,  and  in  the 
cranium  in  question,  too  intricately  interwoven  to  admit  of  any  for- 
cible  drawing  asunder.  On  what  fact  it  is  assumed  that  the  obli- 
teration of  the  parts  named  of  the  coronal  suture  caused  or  condi- 
tioned ('bedingt')  the  transverse  contraction  of  the  cranial  cavity  is 
not  stated.  If  the  mechanical  idea  prevailed  that  the  obliteration  of 
a  suture  prevented  the  previously  distinct  bones  being  pulled  apart, 
so  as  to  allow,  or  Btimuliite,  disproportionate  growth  at  the  margins 
of  the  stretched  bones,  then  we  should  have  expected  that  the  elonga- 
tion of  the  cranial  box  would  have  been  prevented  in  the  direction  at 
right  angles  to  the  obliterated  suture,  producing  contraction  in  the 
longitudinal  instead  of  in  the  transverse  direction." 

Our  judgment  on  the  anthropological  part  of  the  work,  as  a  whole, 
is  that,' although  well  conceived,  it  is  badly  executed,  and,  in  it«  pre- 
sent form,  is  not  likely  to  exercise  that  amount  of  influence  which  it 
ought.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  for  such  a  book  is  much  needed  for 
the  large  class  of  rising  students  of  human  and  comparative  anatomy 
and  physiolc^. 

In  conclusion,  however,  we  would  observe  that  we  are  prepared  to 
forgive  minor  faults  in  execution,  when  we  perceive  what  a  truly 
scientific  spirit  breathes  in  the  author's  ultimate  conclusions;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  we  would  express  our  hope  that  he  may  be  spared  to 
produce  a  second  edition  of  his  work  entirely  worthy  of  his  own  great 
name.  An  author  who  writes  thus  in  these  days  ought  to  be  forgiven 
many  sins,  both  of  omission  and  commission. 

"The  most  intelligible  idea  of  homologous  parts  in  such  aeries,  is 
that  they  are  due  to  inheritance.  How  inherited,  or  what  may  he 
the  manner  of  operance  of  the  secondary  cause  in  the  production  of 
species,  remains  in  the  hypothetical  state,  exemplified  by  the  guess- 
eodeavonrs  of  Laniarck,  Darvim,  Wallace,  and  othera. 

"  In  the  lapse  of  ages,  hypothetically  invoked  for  the  mutation  of 
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specific  digtinctjons,  1  would  remark,  that  man  ia  not  likely  to  pre- 
BervB  his,  longer  than  contempomry  apeoies  theirs.  Seeing  the  great 
variety  of  influenoea  to  vbioh  he  ia  subject,  the  present  characters  of 
the  human  kind  are  likely  to  be  sooner  changed  than  those  of  lower 
eitsting  species.  And  with  such  change  of  specific  character,  espo' 
cially  if  it  should  be  in  the  ascensive  direction,  there  might  be  asso- 
ciated powers  of  penetrating  the  problems  of  zoology,  so  &r  transcend- 
ing those  of  our  present  condition  as  to  be  equivalent  to  a  different 
and  higher  phase  of  intellectual  action,  resulting  in  what  might  be 
termed  another  species  of  zoological  science. 

"  With  the  present  physical  and  structural  characteristics  of  the 
human  species,  it  may  be  reasonably  coucluded  that  those  of  other 
existing  species,  especially  of  the  distinctly  marked  vertebrate  classes, 
will  be  at  least  concurrent  and  co-enduring,  and  in  that  sense  we  may 
accept  the  dictum  of  the  French  zoologist,  '  La  stability  des  esptees 
est  une  condition  nScessaire  &  I'eiistence  de  la  science  dliistoire  natn- 
relle'.  At  the  same  time,  indulging  with  Lamarck  in  hypothetical 
views  of  transmntative  and  selective  influences  during  leraa  ^nscend- 
iug  the  periods  allotted  to  the  existence  of  ourselves  and  our  contem- 
poraries, as  we  now  are,  we  may  also  say,  '  La  nature  n'offre  que  des 
individuB  qui  se  succddent  les  una  aux  autrea  par  voie  de  g£n£ration, 
et  qui  proviennent  les  tins  des  autros.  Les  eepdcea  parmi  eux  ne  sont 
que  relatives,  et  ne  le  sont  que  temporairement.' " 


WAKE'S  CHAPTERS  ON  MAN.* 


We  have  much  pleasure  in  directing  attention  to  this  little  volume, 
for,  of  late  recruits  to  the  ranks  of  anthropological  penmen,  its  au- 
thor will,  we  hope,  prove  not  the  least  valuable.  We  will  not  flatter 
Mr.  Wake  with  the  expectation  that  a  new  era  of  anthropol<^  will 
date  from  the  appearance  of  his  book ;  nevertheless,  it  is  easy  to 
descry  in  it  a  vein  of  ore,  wherefrom  future  wealth  may  be  reduced. 
A  logical  intellect,  a  clear  style,  and  a  philosophical  indifference  to 
vulgar  hobgoblius  whenever  he  sees  thorn,  are  the  qualifications  of 
the  maiden  writer  ;  and  men  so  gifted  are  apt  to  educate  themselves 
and  others  very  completely.  If  they  possess  the  additional  virtue  of 
industry  in  research,  their  influence  upon  scientific  truth  will,  sooner 
or  later,  demand  recognition. 

That  the  present  work  will  be  thought  unobjectionable  by  the  mil- 
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joritj  of  readers,  we  cannot  venture  to  affirm.  It  bos  a  very  wide 
sweep,  and  consequently  bringa  its  author  into  oollision  with  a  goodly 
□umber  of  suppoeitioos  past  reconciliation  with  bia  own.  Contradic- 
tion, poeaibly  not  always  the  most  polite,  must,  in  these  days,  be  ex- 
pected by  every  one  bold  enough  to  dispute  opinions  which  seem  to  be 
spreading  over  the  scientific  mind,  like  mould  upon  cheese  ;  and  Mr. 
Wake  is,  no  doubt,  prepared  to  encounter  the  anger  of  all  upou  whose 
toes  he  treads.  This  is  a  species  of  quarrel  which  wc  must  leave 
hira  to  settle  with  the  advocates  of  rival  hypotheses ;  but  there  are 
some  objections  which  it  is  our  own  duty  to  make  in  a  friendly  way. 
Not  only  is  the  design  of  the  work  extensive, — perhaps  too  extensive 
for  its  mode  of  execution, — but  its  materials  are*heterogeneoue.  In 
a  march  of  320  pages,  or  thereabouts,  its  author  strides  over  an  ex- 
t«nt  of  ground  reaching  from  the  Amorphosoa  to  FreewilL  In  the 
midst  of  capitular  disquisitione  on  cotupanttive  psychology,  meta- 
physics, species  and  varieties  in  man,  and  other  topics  more  or  less 
connected,  we  find  a  space,  nearly  equivalent  to  a  moiety  of  the  work, 
occupied  with  the  origin  and  antiquity  of  man.  Perhaps,  by  the  end 
of  the  century,  some  of  these  subjects,  which  now  appear  incongruous, 
may  be  so  &r  credited  with  established  principles  and  mutual  rela- 
tions, as  to  be  tabulated  in  the  contents  of  anthropological  manuals ; 
for  the  present,  they  are  too  debatable  and  too  incoherent  to  be  as- 
sociated in  the  parentage  of  any  great  doctrine  respecting  man's  ap- 
pearance on  the  earth,  or  disappearance  into  space.  The  author  him- 
self does  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  any  connexion  between  the  origin 
of  man  and  the  rest  of  his  chapters ;  and  for  our  own  part,  we  can- 
not but  think  that  he  would  have  secured  a  heartier  reception  for  his 
book  had  he  confined  himself  to  one  compact  subject, — either  of  those, 
which  engage  his  attention,  would  have  lieen  worthy  of  his  powers. 

Perhaps  the  desultoriness  observable  must  be  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  the  work  is  the  result  of  an  amplification  of  independent  me- 
moirs. One  of  these,  intended,  in  the  words  of  the  titlepage,  to 
sketch  the  outlines  of  Comparative  Psychology,  competed  for  the 
Godard  Prize,  at  the  disposal  of  the  ADthropologioal  Society  of  Paris. 
We  cannot  altogether  concur  in  the  judgment  pronounced  upon  its 
value  as  a  scientific  investigation,  as  the  award  of  that  distinction. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  comparative  intellectuality  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals is,  strictly  speakjug,  a  branch  of  zoological  inquiry ;  but  the 
boundary  between  zoology  and  human  biology  is  too  obscure  to  debar 
the  anthropologist  &om  deriving  from  the  comparative  method  what- 
ever information  may  be  obtainable  respecting  the  mental  phenomena 
of  man ;  his  efforts  are,  indeed,  the  more  necessary  inasmuch  as  the 
subject  is  almost  neglected  or,  nt  least,  very  inconsequentty  studied 
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by  professed  zoologists.  If,  however,  tbe  objeotion  of  the  judges  ap- 
pointed by  the  Paris  Society  referred  not  bo  much  to  tbe  nooeology 
of  man  and  brute,  as  to  the  hypothetical  addendum  implied  in  the 
term  Psychology  :  it  may  be  remeoibered  that  even  this  is  a  matter 
which  divides  the  opinion  of  anthropologists,  and,  as  it  iufluencea  the 
judgment  most  arbitrarily  where  it  is  understood  most  superficially, 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  Mr.  Wake's  essay  on  its  credibility  will 
tend  to  advance  science,  whether  the  result  be  satisfactory  to  himself 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  many  important  problems  in  the 
zoonomy  of  man  depend,  for  their  solution,  upon  accurate  views  of 
the  extent  and  nature  of  his  community  with  the  brutes.  The  in- 
terest attaching  to  the  study  of  homologies,  appropriated  hitherto  by 
the  structural  anatomist,  is  becoming  more  cathoboised  as  other 
characters  of  the  total  animal  and  its  life-coudiiions  engage  attention. 
Any  step  in  this  direction,  carefully  taken,  must  cany  our  knowledge 
onwards.  Mr.  Wake  has  therefore,  in  our  opinion,  profited  the  science 
of  man  not  a  little  by  his  ideiiti6cation  of  the  intellectual  functions 
displayed  in  the  highest  and  in  lower  forma  of  life.  It  is  true  that 
the  identity  is  traced  only  up  to  a  certain  point ;  but  so  for  it  is  the 
result  of  nothing  leas  legitimate  than  observation.  The  fact  that 
similar  though  inferior  mental  powers  exist  below  man,  is  foimd  t« 
be  approved  by  our  senses.  We  bid  adieu  to  that  trusty  dragoman, 
and  are  introduced  to  Psychology  Proper,  when  our  author  essays  to 
explain  the  source  of  mental  inferiority. 

"Of  the  lower  animals,  then,  it  may  be  observed  that  they  possess 
all  those  modes  of  activity,  which  are  usually  termed  the  foculties  of 
the  soul — namely,  feeling,  understanding,  and  will"  (p.  52). 

"It  is  to  the  possession,  then,  of  the  soul  essence,  or  pryche,  we 

must  refer  the  phenomena  of  animal  life"  (p.  63). 

But  the  psychologist  is  not  content  with  this  result  of  his  labours, 
an  animal  soul,  great  as  it  is.  The  superiority  of  the  human  intellect 
is  so  vast,  and  that  vastnesss  ia  so  indubitably  one  of  kind  and  not 
of  decree,  that  a  mere  psyche  is  evidently  (to  those  on  terms  of  in- 
timacy with  it)  incapable  of  conferring  it.  Mr.  Wake  is,  therefore,  in 
common  with  all  who  venture  on  such  ground,  driven  to  illuBtiste. 
unintentionally,  no  doubt,  the  inexpediency  of  departing  from  Goethe's 
advice  and  introducing  spiritualism  into  a  scientific  treatise.  He 
quietly  takes  it  for  granted  that  maa  is  specially  characterised  by  the 
possession  of  a  pneuma,  or  spirit  of  reflection  ;  and  assures  us  that  it 
is  this  which  endows  him  with  a  peculiar  faculty  of .  multiplying  and 
modifying  the  nature  of  the  objects  of  hia  thoughts, — the  lower  ani- 
mals,  bereft  of  this  principle,  cannot  rise  to  the  conceptiun  of  generul 
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ideas.     That  we  m&y  not  mierepreBeut  the  author's  views  he  shall 
speak  for  himself : — 

"  The  principle  of  being  on  which  man's  superior  mental  development 
depends  ia  the  spirit  of  reflection,  or  simply — as  distinguished  from 
the  soul  esaence,  or  psyche — the  spirit,  or  pneuma.  It  ia  by  the  ao- 
tivity  of  such  an  additional  spiritual  agent  we  can  alone  account  for 
the  superior  pheaomeoa  of  the  human  mental  life.  Founded,  as  these 
phenomena  are,  in  the  simple  sensattonal  perceptions  which  the  lower 
iuumals  also  possess,  we  see  in  them  the  gradual  development  of  a 
perception  so  different  in  ita  objects  as  to  be  necessarily  due  to  the 
activity  of  a  superior  principle  of  being.  ,  .  ,  Having  no  such  eiteranl 
principle  of  spiritual  activity,  the  lower  animals  can  never  obtain  auy 
knowledge  of  the  (their)  soul's  intuitions,  or  of  those  general  tnitki 
which  are  the  expression  of  them  in  relation  to  external  nature"  (p.  69). 

Ag^n,  in  his  riiumi,  Mr.  Wake  saya : — 

"  It  is  in  the  poBaession  of  the  soul  essence,  or  psyche,  which  shows 
its  presence  in  the  several  phases  of  mental  activity,  we  recognise  the 
psychical  unity  which  exists  throughout  the  whole  animal  kingdom. 
But  as  the  progression  from  instinctive  to  rational  action  is  due  to  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  thought  objects,  so  the  change  from  simple 
reasoning  to  the  higher  reason  which  distinguishes  man  is  due  to  a 
change  in  the  nature  of  those  objects.  The  latter  change  is  the  result 
of  the  exercise  of  the  faculty  of  spiritual  perception  which  gives  a 
knowledge  of  qualities  as  distinct  from  the  objects  in  which  they  inhere, 
this  perception  being  the  source  of  all  man's  civilisation.  The  prin- 
ciple to  which  the  fiiculty  of  higher  perception  belongs  is  the  spirit,  or 
pneuma,  the  activity  of  which  gives  a  knowledge  of  the  intuitions  or 
first  principles  of  the  soul's  activity.  The  spirit  or  pneuma  has  an 
operation  analogous  to  that  of  the  bodily  eye,  and  may,  therefore,  be 
termed  the  soul's  spiritual  eye  or  the  faculty  of  refleption,  but  as  being 
the  instrument  of  man's  highest  knowledge,  it  is  the  true  principle  of 
spiritual  life"  (p.  73). 

If  it  were  not  inconsistent  with  due  impartiality  to  dispute  the  pre- 
mises, it  would  not  be  difBcult  to  point  out  the  un satisfactory  nature 
of  Mr.  Wake's  arguments  against  the  existence  of  a  power  of  generalis- 
ation in  the  bruto  intellect,  a  supposed  defect  which  is  made  the 
foundation  of  the  whole  pneumatic  superstructura  But  this  is  a 
question  which  must  be  left  to  the  intelligent  reader.  In  the  interest 
of  science,  however,  we  must  protest  against  the  demand  made  upon 
our  ^th  in  behalf  of  "the  spirit  of  reflection,"  in  so  fiir  as  it  ia  put 
forward  without  concomitant  proof,  as  though  it  were  a  self-assertive 
truth.  The  whole  arch  of  Mr.  Wake's  order  of  architecture  is  keyed 
together  with  a  dogma :-— till  it  be  consolidated  with  better  reason, 
science  will  show  a  proper  respect  for  its  own  safety  if  it  declines  to 
sit  withiu  range  of  its  dSbrit. 

In  the  chapter  on  matter  and  spirit  we  have  to  suffer  a  similar  dis- 
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appointment.  The  weakness  of  the  niaterialiattc  and  of  the  "develop- 
ment" accounts  of  animal  origin  appears  to  the  author  to  require  ex- 
posure— his  objections  are  natural,  stated  with  cleamefis  and  force,  and 
difficult  to  ward.  We  are,  therefore,  in  full  expectation  of  receiving 
&om  the  hands  of  the  advocate  of  the  psyche  and  pneuma  a  &r 
.  sounder  and  more  substantial  explanation.  The  psyche  being  the 
more  sensational  agent,  it  will,  no  doubt,  be  proved  that  this  "prin- 
ciple of  being"  was  the  precursor  and  originator  of  the  organised  matter: 
— as  Aristotle  speculated  and  Stahl  reimagined.  But  otir  hopes  are  vain ; 
Mr.  Wake  only  ventures  to  hint  incidentally  that  such  may  be  the  caae. 
"So  far,"  he  says,  "as  positivism  is  concerned,  any  of  those  phenomena 
[of  organisation]  may  be  due  to  the  activity  of  an  immaterial  principle, 
the  presence  of  which  may  be  the  caiue  of  the  complexity  of  structure 
that  furnishes  the  special  conditions  necessary  for  such  phenomena, 
Bud  which  can,  perhaps,  reveal  itself  only  through  matter."  Readera 
who  may  feel  content  with  this  information,  but  still  inquisitive  about 
^e  ori^n  of  the  immaterial  principle  itself,  will  learn,  though  not 
Tery  distinctly,  that  Mr.  Wake  is  one  of  those  who  consider  it  a 
continuity  from  the  absolute  soul  of  the  universe.  "That  eternal 
and  infinite  existence  from  which  all  phenomenal  nature  has  been 
evolved  must,  although  manifesting  his  activity  through  a  material 
organism,  yet  be  essentially  a  spiritual  being,  as  possessing  not  only  the 
principle  of  animal  vitality,  but  also  that  of  spiritual  life"  {p.  317.) 

Attacking  with  no  mean  skill  the  positions  taken  by  evolution  and 
chemico-vitol  synthesis,  Mr.  Wake  passes  their  outworks  and  finds 
himself  confronted  with  a  question  whose  difficulty  is  equalled  only  by 
its  necessity  to  everyone  inquiring  into  animal  origin,  the  conditions 
pre-existing  the  organic  cell.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  author's  op- 
ponents fail  to  satisfy  him  as  to  the  nature  and  rise  of  those  condi- 
tions, partly  becauM  they  concern  themselves  very  little  about  them, 
partly  because  satisfaction  of  the  kind  must  ss  yet  be  derived  from 
beyond  the  confines  of  science. 

It  is,  however,  some  consolation  for  previous  disappointments  to  find 
that,  on  this  point  at  least,  the  author  has  apparently  been  able  to 
satisfy  himself.  It  is  true  that  it  is  by  another  supposition  ;  but  we 
are  here  breathing  an  atmosphere  of  hypotheses,  and  one,  more  or 
less,  will  not  be  unbearable,  though  it  is  certainly  one  which  tries  our 
powers  of  endurance  in  no  slight  degree. 

"Supposing  that  these  specific  organised  forms  are  accompanied  by 
peculiEir  arrangement  of  their  chemical  elements  which  take  the  form 
of  *  physiological  units,'  the  tendency  of  the  primitive  organic  matter 
to  take  this  arrangement  has  to  be  accounted  for,  and  it  can  only  be 
by  its  de|)endonce  on  some  still  more  ultimate  fact.  .  .  .  The  only  ex- 
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plaiutioa  that  can  be  given  of  this  tendency  is  that  the  primitive  form 
of  mailer  i»  the  organic." 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  italics  were  necessary  to  impress  so 
startling  a  proposition  on  the  mind  of  the  reader;  it  is  still  more 
dubitable  whether  the  idea  of  a  "more  ultimate "  compleiity  pre- 
existing simplicity  will  find  favour  with  those  who  do  not  see  the 
necessity  of  the  assumption  on  which  it  is  founded ;  namely,  that "  in- 
organic nmtter,  although  the  starting  point  of  the  evolution  of  the 
relative,  is  unknown  to  the  being  of  the  absolute."  A  revelation 
with  which,  we  regret  to  say,  we  have  not  been  favoured. 

But  Mr.  Wake's  ground  of  quarrel  with  development  does  not  ex- 
tend tta  beyond  the  evolution  of  the  organic  out  of  the  morganic.  It 
is  true  he  refuses  to  entertain  the  notion  that  animals  have  been 
naturally  selected  out  uf  vegetables,  and  is  emphatic  in  his  condemn- 
ation of  the  ext^igerated  consequences  deduced  from  the  anatomy  of 
msn  and  ape;  hut  he  admits  that, — 

"  If  this  hypothesis  (of  Darwin's  followers)  were  restricted  to  the 
development  of  each  of  tlic  several  kingdoms  of  organic  nature  out  of 
an  original  prototype,  its  truth  need  not  affect  the  theory  of  roan's 
[three-fold]  nature  enforced  in  the  preceding  pages.  Any  degree  of 
change  in  farm  within  the  limits  of  the  great  divisiona  of  nature  may 
be  allowed,  so  long  as  their  nUtttantial  distinction  is  admitted.  The 
Darwinian  hypothesis,  therefore,  requires  cousideration  only  so  far  as 
it  affects  to  derive  man  equally  with  both  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms  from  a  common  and  single  progenitor  "  (p.  296). 

The  insuperable  objection  in  the  author's  mind  to  this  olimai  of 
Darwinism  is  the  aupraaddition  in  the  case  of  man  of  a  spiritual  prin- 
ciple of  being.  We  are  curious  to  know  more  of  the  natural  history 
of  this  principle.  By  what  process  its  separation  from  the  parent 
stock  is  or  was  primarily  effected  ;  and  what  determines  its  necessary 
affection  for  organic  matter!  What  dLfferentiations,  if  any,  it  has  in 
race  or  scz)  We  are  especially  desirous  of  being  enlightened  upon  a 
point  of  considerable  importance,  whether  its  union  with  matter  first 
produced  a  human  cell  or  a  full-grown  savage  ;  perhaps,  however,  as 
we  have  to  accompany  our  author  into  an  ethereal  sphere  in  search  of 
our  principle,  it  is  fitting  that,  in  respect  to  matters  like  these,  we 
should  be  left  in  na&tims. 

A  little  flirtation  with  that  fascinating  damsel  Development  was, 
with  Mr.  Wake,  very  conducive  to  his  interests  as  well  as  pleasure, 
since  it  was  necessary  that  she  should  smile  upon  his  cETorts  to  cx- 
poand  the  origin  of  man ;  for,  have  not  all  men,  whatever  their  dis- 
crepancies, spread  from  one  great  centre,  granting,  perhaps,  two  or 
three  subordinate  centres?  Do  not  the  varying  races  of  Africa, 
.Southern  .^sia,  and  Polynesia  especially  testify  to  a  common  iirujinali 
VOL.  VI, — so.  XXII.  z       I-'' 
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At6  nut  the  BignB  of  community  g:iTeii  by  Unt^uage  and  custom  prefer- 
able to  the  indioationB  of  diverBity  yielded  by  the  same  sources,  pltu 
Btructural  difierentiatioDS?  With  great  industry,  and  we  must  add  abi- 
lity, the  authorserrea  up  all  the  &cts8uitBble  to  the  mouogcniatic  palate. 
Readers  who  do  not  believe  iu  transmutatioD  proceBsei  will,  do  doubt, 
rgect  as  inconBequent  the  affiimatioa  which  the  facta  are  made  to 
yield.     Since  the  ark  struck  upon  the  rocks  of  geology,  the  upholden 
of  radiation  have  been  not  slightly  perplexed  when  required  to  define 
the  habitat  of  the  primeval  pair.    John  Hunter  thought  that  it  must 
have  been  in  aotah  Negro-growing  land,  as  man  appeared  to  bim  to 
have  been  originally  black.     Asia  Minor  has,  of  course,  retained  some 
of  the  reputation  of , its  red  earth.     Australia  has,  of  late,  put  in  a 
claim  for  primevity.     This  knotty  point  must  now  be  considered  to 
be  judicially  settled.     In  the  present  work  the  various  tmclu  con- 
verging to  the  primitive  centre  are  followed  in  so  profound  a  manner, 
that  the  centre  itself  is  ultimately  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  Indian 
Ocean.     Accepting  the  coarenient  hypothesis  of  certain  geologists, 
that  within  the  Tertiaiy  period  a  great  continent  occupied  the  place 
of  the  waters  now  washing  the  shores  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  America, 
all  difficulty  vanishes  ;  the  primal  seat  was  within  that  setni-circiun- 
ference,  and  development  has  done  the  rest    Polygeniats  will  be  awe- 
stricken  by  a  hypothesis  which  merely  requires  the  confinnatioa  of 
its  facts,  ethnological  and  geological,  and  the  acceptance  of  its  ration- 
ale, to  establish  its  truth  ;  if  they  are  solaced  by  the  concessioD  of  a 
few  secondary  centres,  let  them  not  presiime  upon  the  grace,  for, 
clearly  the  process  which  has  changed  the  original  ty[>e  into  an  Aus- 
tralian, a  Negro,  a  J)eccan,  or  Andeian  form,  is  sufficient  to  produce  a 
Greek  or  an  Esquimaux.     We  cannot  accompany  Mr,  Woke  into  the 
detail  of  his  ailment,  but  one  of  his  confirmatory  proofs  of  a  sub- 
merged centre  is  too  ingenious  to  be  passed  unheeded.     Three  or  four 
thousand  years  ago,  a  yesterday  compared  with  the  author's  eatimat« 
of  human  time,  a  Chaldtean  offshoot  wrote  down  a  mythical  notion 
current  among  them,  that  the  primitive  seat  of  the  race,  eastward  in 
Eden,  was  at  the  common  source  of  the  four  great  riven  Tigris, 
Euphrates,  Indus,  and  Nile.     It  is  obvious  that  the  first  three  of  these 
would,  if  continued  at  their  mouths,  meet  somewhere  in  the  Arabian 
Sea.     The  Hebrew  tradition,  therefore,  confirms  science;  for  it  is  only 
necessary  t«  suppose  that  these  rivers  have  been  thrown  into  convul- 
sions and  turned  end  for  end,  to  enable  us  to  see  that  their  common 
drainage  was  where  Paradise  ought  to  be  by  hypothesis  ;  while  tbeir 
embouchures  were — goodness  knows  where.     The  Nile,  however,  ap- 
pears to  have  declined  obedience  to  this  "right  about  face,"  and, 
shifting  its  quarters  into  Africa,  continues  to  nm  northward  with  be- 
coming independence  of  character.  L I ,Cjc^oqIc 
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We  do  not  wiali  to  be  coneidered  unduly  severe  on  the  author  of  Chap- 
ters on  Man,  but  notions  such  as  these  are  really  blemishes  from  every 
point  of  view.  Should  the  work  enjoy  the  good  fortune  we  wish  it,  and 
reftch  a  second  edition,  it  would  be  wisdom  in  Mr!  Wake  to  subject  it 
to  a  careful  revision.  An  admission  of  its  faults  is  a  gain  to  ourselvee, 
for  we  now  feel  at  liberty  to  prtuse  its  merits.  We  commend  it  to  our 
readers  as  a  suggestive  inquiry  into  many  interesting  and  difficult 
questions.  There  is  in  it  much  that  wilt  be  of  service  to  those  en- 
gaged in  aimilftr  studies,  whether  their  opinions  harmonise  with  those 
of  the  author  or  not.  It  beara  the  impress  of  an  earnest  thoughtful 
brain,  laborious  in  the  collection  and  akilfU  in  the  use  of  all  the  facts 
friendly  to  its  objects.  In  the  copious  vocabul^es  appended  to  the 
volume,  the  general  reader  has  an  opportunity  of  estimating  the  value 
of  this  branch  of  investigation,  and  it  is  scarcely  poswble  for  him  to 
have  accepted  the  author's  guidance  so  for  without  having  added  to 
passing  interest  muoh  material  for  reflection. 


3mf)ropological    NefniB. 

Ahtbbofoloot  AMD  THB  BwTiHH  AsBOOiATioif. — We  Teel  Bare  that  it 
Kill  give  great  satuEution  to  our  readers  to  leom  that  the  engsgemeiita 
whicli  were  entered  into  last  year  at  Dundee,  reBpectisg  the  onomoloUB 
position  of  the  Boiance  of  Man  in  the  Britiah  AaaociatioD,  have  been  carried 
oat  in  a  manner  which  leavea  no  gronnd  of  complaint  for  Kay  party.  Eth- 
nulogj  boa  been  removed  from  Section  B,  and  will  now  be  nnited  with  the 
Anthropological  department  of  Bectiou  D.  We  trust  that  this  second  meet- 
ing of  aneh  department  will  be  a  snocess.  Oeographj  retains  sole  poeses- 
sion  of  Section  E. 

Thi  AMTHSoroLoaicu.  a.kd  EthnoijOOicu.  Bociinis. — We  leom  from  a 
letter  in  the  PoU  Ifolt  OaitUa,  that  Sir  Roderick  Unrchison  hoe  been  trjing 
to  effect  a  nnion  between  these  two  societies ;  bnt  we  are  eorrj  also  to  Isam, 
from  good  aathority,  that  the  cealooB  Tmstee  of  British  Science  boa  himself 
been  the  mennB  of  preventing  a  anion,  b;  hia  ol^ectian  to  the  nse  of  a  sci- 
entifically exact  title  for  such  a  nnited  sooiety. 

Caft.  BoBTOir  la,  we  believe,  expected  in  England  in  Jnly  or  Angoat. 

CoHSCi.  HcTCBiiTBON'  bos  jost  wrived,  bringing  a  large  coUeotion  of 
akulla  for  the  maaeum  of  the  Anthropological  Society. 

Hb.  KuiFh  Tatb,  who  acoorapanied  Dr.  Carter  Blake  to  Nioarafrna,  haa 
alao  JDSt  returned. 

Thb  IwTiBHA'noiiAi.  CoMoaBSi  at  Abobaio  ANTHKOPOI.OOT  i  or  Conjrit 
IstfraoliintaZ  i' Anihropologie  «l  i' Ariittalajia  Pr^AutorigwM,  will  be  held  at 
Norwich  on  the  20th  of  Angoat.  The  Committee  have  published  the  follow- 
ing liat  of  anbjecta,  foiling  eapocially  within  the  province  of  the  Congraas: — 
I.  The  sorlieBt  trocea  of  the  eiiatence  of  Hon.     2.  Beseorchea  in  Cavenu 
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inhabited  &t  a  remote  period  bjr  Haa.  8.  The  etmotural  obwicter  at  Pri- 
mevtJ  Man.  4.  The  Character  of  the  Faona  aaoooiated  with  falm.  6.  He- 
gklithio  MoDumentB.  6.  Stone  and  Bionie  Antiqnitiea,  their  ohaiBcter  and 
uses.  7.  Barlieet  tue  of  Iron  in  Britain.  8.  Early  habitations.  9.  In- 
trenohmeuta,  and  Implementa  of  War.    10.  Early  methods  of  Interment. 

11.  Eiistingf  Cofltoms  and  Implementa  as  illostrationi  of  Prebistorio  times. 

12.  IndioationR  of  oontinnoos  pn^ren  in  Arti  and  CiTiliaation  dnring  soo- 
ceeaive  Prebistorio  Periods. 

OuB  Kxu>*Be  will,  we  feel  sore,  be  pleased  to  leam  that  there  is  a  pros- 
pect of  Professor  Huxley  relisqnjsbiiig  some  of  hia  aelf-impoeed  dnties,— 
snob  as  the  prosecntion  of  QoTemor  Eyre, — in  order  to  be  able  to  derote  bis 
euergiea  to  that  portion  of  the  Science  of  Man  which  is  oomprised  under 
the  word  Bthnolvgj/.  We  tnut  that  althongh  Professor  Hoiley  baa  defined 
Ethnology  to  be  the  Seienoe  of  "  Uaii-&noying",  be  will  aaooeed  in  (ririn^ 
the  pablic  a  higher  conception  of  the  meaning  of  the  word. 

An  ABTici.BappearBintbeonrrent  number  (}aly)  of  a  monthly  perio^eal, 
entitled  Aunum  Nature,  from  the  pen  of  Ur.  John  Davidaon,  F.A.S.L.,  of 
Dnndee,  on  tbe  "  Origin  and  Pnigresa  of  the  Anthropological  Society  of 
Dundee."  To  those  who  are  interested  in  the  progress  which  Anthropology 
is  gradually  making  in  all  olasaea  of  Society,  we  would  especially  commend 
this  account  of  the  moat  recently  formed  Antbropological  Society. 

Ethnolooicaii  Sociari.— Profeesor  Huiley,  we  are  pleased  to  hear,  has 
become  Preaident  of  this  Society.  It  ia  hinted  that,  under  tbe  new  manage- 
ment, the  society  is  likely  to  become  little  more  than  a  sort  of  Darwinian 
Club.  Mneh  ss  we  shaU  regret  this,  we  hail  it,  however,  as  a  sign  of  real 
prt^reas,  that  the  aocietyia  to  be  presided  over  by  one  who  haa  never  yet  been 
guilty  of  pandering  to  popular  pryadioe,  althongh  he  is,  we  believe,  occa- 
sionally frightened  by  soientifio  demons. 

Elictiok  or  Antbbopolooibts  into  tbk  &otal  Societt. — We  are  very 
pleased  to  be  able  to  annonnce  that  Dr.  J.  Barnard  Davis,  Vice-President  of 
the  Anthropological  Society  of  Loudon,  baa  bean  elected  a  F.B.S.  Amongst 
the  other  successAil  candidates,  we  obaerre  tbe  names  of  two  other  Fel- 
lows of  tbe  society :  Mr.  W.  S.  W.  Taoi  (a  member  of  tbe  Council  of  tbe 
some  society),  and  Dr.  P.  Martin  Duncan  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Geo- 
logical Society. 

W*  regret  to  have  to  record  the  death  of  B^ah  Sir  James  Brooke,  a  sealovs 
and  much  reepsct«d  Fellow  of  tbe  Anthropological,  and  many  other  leamad 


DxATH  OT  Ma.  JoBK  CBAwrcKD,  Hon.  F.A.S.L.  —  This  distingnisfaed 
Oriental  scholar  and  on thropologiat  died,  on  Monday,  Hay  II,  at  his  reaidsnce 
in  Elvaeton  Place,  South  Keuungton.  He  was  bom  on  the  13th  of  August, 
17B3,  in  the  Island  of  lalay.  His  father,  Mr.  Samuel  Crawford,  a  man  of 
sense  and  prudenoe,  was  of  an  Ayrshire  fhmily.  He  had  been  brought  up  to 
tbe  medical  profession;  and,  visiting  UUiy,  married  Margaret  Campbell, 
daughter  of  James  Campbell,  of  Ballinsley,  the  proprietor  of  a  small  estate 
which  had  been  for  several  generations  in  tbe  fkmily.  Their  eon  John  was 
edncated  in  tba  village  school  of  Bowmore,  and  to  the  inatruetiou  derired 
from  the  master,  Daniel  Taylor,  Mr.  CrawAird  Deed  to  say  he  was  obiedy  in- 
debted for  hia  advancement  in  life.  In  1799,  the  probssion  of  medioiae,  lor 
wbioh  be  never  had  much  taste,  having  been  ohoaen  fiw  hiin,  Mr.  OrMfind 
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rapaired  tar  hia  atadUa  to  Sdinbarglv,  where  he  remained  Uirae  yeare.  In 
1H03,  lie  obtwned  a  medioal  appointmeut  in  the  IndlEui  Serrice,  embarked 
for  India  in  April,  and  landed  in  Calontta  in  September  of  the  Mtse  jear. 
For  the  first  fire  years  of  hia  residenoe  in  India,  he  waa  employed  in  hie 
profeaaional  dutlea  with  the  army,  obiefl;  in  the  uorth-weBt  provincea,  in 
the  noighbonAood  of  Delhi  and  Agra.  In  180B,  the  same  duties  took  him 
to  Penang,  in  the  Straita  of  Malacca,  where  he  began  to  devote  himself  to 
that  etody  of  the  langfuages  and  manners  of  the  Holay  race  whi<A  waa  dea- 
tined  to  make  him  widely  known.  In  1811,  baring'  been  bronght  nnder  the 
notice  of  Lord  Hinto,  then  Qoremor-General  of  India,  Mr.  Crawfiird  waa 
invited  to  accompany  him  on  the  expedition  wbiob  effected  the  oonquest  of 
Java.  After  that  event,  in  ooneeqaenoe  of  hia  acquaintance  with  the  Malay 
lau^uagea,  be  was  appointed  to  represent  the  British  Govenunent  at  the 
eonrt  of  one  of  the  native  prinaaa,  and  for  nearly  six  years  be  filled  acme  of 
the  principal  diplomatic  offloes  of  the  island.  It  was  then  that  he  collected 
the  materials  fbr  the  work  which  he  afterwards  peblished,  entitled  Th* 
BMory  of  the  Indian  Arthtpelago,  Java,  and  their  other  Indian  poaaessione, 
having  been  restored  to  the  Dutch,  Hr.  Crawfnid  returned  to  England  in 
1817,  and  in  1820  pnbliehed  the  work  joat  mentioned.  In  1821,  he  went 
back  to  India,  and  shortly  after  hia  return,  waa  appointed  by  the  first  Hor- 
qaiB  of  Hastings,  at  that  time  Oovemor-Qenecal,  to  the  Diplomatic  Hiasion 
to  Siam  and  Cochin-China.  In  1823,  Mr.  John  Adam,  ad  interim  Qovernor- 
Oeneral,  appointed  him  to  adminiater  the  new  aettlement  of  Singapore,  on 
the  resignation  of  its  founder,  Sir  Stamfbrd  Kaffles.  In  that  position  he 
remained  three  years,  and  concluded  with  the  native  ohieb,  to  whom  the 
settlement  belonged,  the  convention  by  which  we  hold  its  sovereignty.  la 
18S6,  he  retomed  to  Bengal,  and  was  forthwith  appointed  by  the  Qovenor- 
Qeneral,  Lord  Amherst,  Commissioner  in  Pegu,  and  eventaally,  on  the  oon- 
clnaion  of  peace.  Envoy  to  the  Burmese  Court.  In  1827,  Mr.  Crawford 
finally  returned  to  England,  and  in  the  following  year  published  an  account 
of  his  miaaion  to  Siam  and  Cochin- China,  and  in  1829  another  of  bis  mission 
to  Bnrmah.  After  this  period,  long  leisure,  good  health,  and  an  inclination 
to  study  and  capacity  for  work,  enabled  him  to  keep  up  and  perfect  his  stores 
of  Indian  and  Baetem  information.  He  was  an  indefatigable  contributor 
to  the  preaa  on  matters  relating  to  the  East,  and  indeed  on  many  other  enb- 
jecta.  In  1S52,  he  published  a  grammar  and  dictionary  of  the  Malay  lan< 
gnages ;  and  in  IS66,  a  descriptive  dictionary  of  Malay  and  the  languages 
of  the  Philippine  Archipelago,  works  which  secured  for  their  author  the  re- 
spect of  the  philological  world. 

Thbrs  AMTBBOFOLoaioiL  WoKDiBs. — Sir :  There  is  now  on  view  in 
Fleet  Street  a  remarkable  specimen  of  on  albino  woman  of  the  name  of 
Cameron.  She  is  fresh  and  healthy-looking  in  complerion,  with  pale,  purple- 
coloured  eyes,  with  a  pink  ring  round  the  iris.  Her  hair,  about  twenty  intjiea 
long,  is  combed  out  loose,  and  resembles  a  white  mop  of  Angola  goat's  wool, 
and  ia  very  eilty,  with  a  splendid  lustre.  It  is  wonderfully  beautiful  in 
itsdi^  but  looks  etrangs  in  its  present  podtion.  It  is  extremely  thick,  and 
difltos  from  the  silvn  hair  of  old  persona  in  entirely  wanting  the  yellow  or 
gray  tinge.  There  is  almost  an  entire  want  of  pigment  in  the  bair.  I  was 
in  the  habit  of  seeing  near  Bristol  a  youth  of  seventeen,  assistant  to  a  baker. 
He  waa  a  very  good  specimen  of  an  albino.  He  avoided  the  daylight  by 
keeping  a  shade  over  bis  eyes ;  bis  skin  was  of  a  chalky  whiteness,  and  his  ■ 
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faaJr  iraa  (ilvar  gr^.  He  was  admitted  into  tha  Briitol  Inflmuiy,  where  it 
waa  clearljr  proved  that  tlie  pigment  waa  waotiiig'  in  the  eje  I^  ita  bong 
eiilgeDted  to  tha  ioflaenee  of  atropine.  It  i*  aomewlMt  oniiooB  tluit  alUnoe, 
althoagh  found  occaaioDally  amongst  moat  laoes,  are  oommoneat  among  the 
negroB,  the  grealeat  oontroat  to  them  in  ooloor.  With  the  albino  woman 
thara  la  a  Scotoh  giftat,  of  whom  the  dimeneiona  are  eaid  to  be  aa  foUowa: 
Height,  6it.  8in.;  weight,  38  stone;  eSin.  roand  the  cheat;  79in.  nmnd  the 
waist;  42io,  ronnd  the  thigh;  28in.  ronnd  the  calf;  i4in.  ronnd  the  mnade 
of  the  arm.  Eia  bare  arms  were  ahown,  which  exceeded  in  thioknoM  tlioas 
of  .anj  man  I  ever  saw.  He  waa  a  healthy  and  good-natnred  looking  man, 
and  would  hare  been  a  fitting  partner  for  Miie  Heenan, "  the  great  American 
prite  lady,"  who  wu  on  new  at  the  same  plue  •  few  wneks  ago,  and  who 
waa  without  eioeption  the  itonteat  aad  moat  mbatantial-looking  ladj  I  erer 
■aw.  Judging  from  her,  it  would  be  unfair  to  aoy  that  the  Yankee  ladiea 
were  fJUling  off,  hut  perhape  on  this  gronnd  they  were  oniioni  to  do  her 
honour,  for  according  to  the  handbill  ihe  had  been  presented  with  a  hand- 
some cup,  Talue  one  thonsand  doUara,  by  the  ladiea  of  New  York ;  the  great 
prixe  cup  &om  the  baby  show  in  America,  as  well  as  a  bandeome  silTer  cup 
from  the  late  President  Lincoln.  The  moet  robust  English  ladiea  would  look 
•msll  beside  Uiu  Heenan,  who  ii  said  to  weigh  forty  stone,  to  be  26  inohea 
round  the  mnsde  of  the  arm,  8ft.  6in.  aeroas  the  shonlden,  and  7(t.  ronnd 
the  body,  and  all  thia  at  the  early  age  of  nineteen.  What  will  she  wei^ 
when  she  ia  "  &t,  fair,  and  fbrtyp" — C.  O.  O.  N&mx,  Land  and  WaUr,  Hoy 
23,  1868. 

Thb  ANTBBoroLOOiCAL  SooiaTi  or  MANCBnTBR.~At  the  last  meeting 
of  thia  Society,  at  the  Boyal  Institution,  Hr.  G.  Harris,  prealdent,  in  the 
choir,  the  Secretary  read  a  report  upon  the  International  Archaic  Anthropo- 
logical Congress  which  will  be  held  at  Norwich,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir 
John  Labbock,  Bart.,  F.K9.,  on  Thursday,  the  ZOth  August.  It  waa  reiy 
desirable  that  the  Manchester  Society  should  be  represented  upon  this  oco»- 
sion ;  and  it  was  therefore  decided  that  the  Council  should  have  aothoritj  to 
send  a  delegation  to  take  part  in  the  bnoinesa  of  the  Congress,  and  report  at 
the  ensuing  aesaion. — A  donation  waa  received  from  M.  Quotrefagae,  a 
memoir  on  the  Microcephalea,  or  Men-*pes.  It  waa  further  onnoonoad  that 
at  the  coDoluaion  of  the  prevent  meeting  the  session  would  terminato,  and 
be  adjourned  to  Monday,  26th  September,  when  a  pi^er  would  be  read  "  On 
Foreign  Uissiona  in  connection  with  Civilisation  and  Anthropology,"  aqw- 
ciolly  indnding  the  following  points: — 1.  The  capacity  of  the  negro  foe 
civilisation  and  Christianity.  2.  The  actual  snccesa  attendant  on  misatonaiy 
elforta.  9.  The  relapse  into  heatfaenism  of  alkged  ooaverta.  4.  The  oha- 
roctei  end  conduct  of  miMionariea  in  relation  to  the  aacoeaa  of  miaaimarr 
efforts.  The  piqier  will  be  printed  for  circulation  on  the  1  at  of  August,  to 
enable  gentlemen  who  will  take  part  in  the  diaouaaion  to  be  folly  prepared 
for  the  author's  statements.— A  paper  waa  read  by  Ur.  Henry  De  lAspei. 
entitled,  "  The  Education  of  Han." — In  the  discussion.  Mr.  Devis  remotted 
that  tha  author  of  tbe  paper  had  apparently  made  it  a  special  study  of  Ua 
life  to  experiment  upon  the  combination  of  elements  called  man.  with  a  via* 
to  diacover  tbe  principle  upon  which  it  could  be  moulded  and  fsahioaed  to 
any  reqoired  pattern.  It  waa  the  perfection  of  the  development  theory  if 
this  could  be  done  to  any  like  the  extent  experienoed  or  expected  to  b* 
realised  by  Ui.  De  Leaped,  and  he  did  not  place  any  conflduace  in  the  pro- 
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babilitj  of  Uie  priiiciipl«  loa^t  toi  being  disooTered.  Mbji,  in  his  hDmui 
elemenUhnd  &onltiet,  wu, in*  sense, perfect, like &11  the rett  of  theipeciea 
of  the  OTgajuo  world;  bat  this  wttt  aot  granting  that  each  man  was  perfect, 
or  «Ten  capable  of  being  mado  perfect  np  to  a  givem  etandard.  Our  know- 
ladga  of  tiie  race*  of  mankind  was  decidedly  against  any  such  broad  aMnmp- 
tion.  The  precept  of  "  d(^(  to  otliers  as  we  would  the;  should  do  to  os," 
quoted  SI  a  Chrietiau  duty,  was,  we  should  find,  originally  contained  in  the 
Cliiiiew  code  of  morale,  by  its  great  philosopher,  Coofbciua,  in  exactly  the 
■una  words,  long  before  the  Christian  era.  The  questions  of  educating  the 
whole  bodily  and  mental  Realties,  as  advocated  hj  the  author,  upon  sonnd 
principlse  of  a  knowledge  of  man,  had  been  well  argued ;  and  it  was  evident 
that  Mr.  De  Lasped  had  great  enthasiasm  in  carrying  ont  hia  syitetn. — Dr. 
Xnnd  said  he  regretted  that  the  experiment  whioh  the  author  had  pr(q>oeed 
lo  the  Council  on  Education,  had  not  been  permitted  to  have  been  made,  as 
it  vonld  really  be  of  some  use  to  society  to  learn  the  possibility  of  applying 
siysCem  of  edncation  capable  of  producing  the  remarkable  results  alluded  to 
in  the  p^>ez.  Hitherto  the  result  of  experience  had  not  given  any  hope  of 
listing  or  permanent  impreaaionB  being  pmdnoed  by  the  education  of  idiota. 
It  WHS  found  that  to  a  limited  extent  it  was  possible  to  get  the  idiot  to 
imitate  and  repeat  a  good  deal  of  learning  by  training  and  diecipliue;  but 
tiist  the  memory  was  most  ancertain  and  capricious,  and  reoll;  the  learning 
hid  BO  qualities  of  permanence  abont  it  at  all.  The  idiot  might  be  said  to 
t)e  incapable  of  more  than  enatia  wanderings  into  the  regions  of  mind,  from 
which,  by  a  gafi  or  bend  in  the  road,  he  wo^ild  suddenly  return  to  childhood. 
It  WIS  posaiblo  to  do  moch  for  the  body  of  the  imbecile,  and  even  the  sooial 
position  might  be  advanced  by  careful  training  to  habits  of  order  and 
obedience;  but  the  mind  and  memoi;  did  not  yield  so  readily  to  systematic 
sdnostion  aa  hod  been  stated. — In  replying  to  the  remarks,  Hr.  De  Laepef 
Mlated  several  ooiions  instances  of  his  successful  training  of  abnormal  in- 
dividualB,  none  more  so  than  a  youth  &om  New  Zealand,  but  of  Scotch 
patenla,  that  was  under  his  care.  He  was  imbecile,  had  a  hirsute  skin,  and 
possessed  a  caudal  member.  The  skuU  was  deficient  as  well.  By  oarefiil 
sltention  to  the  principles  of  development  of  the  body  and  mind,  his  mental 
HMultiea  grew  dear,  his  skin  free  troia  hair,  and  the  other  ape-like  append' 
«ge  fbll  off;  and  at  present  the  youth  is  clever  and  vigoroas  in  mind  and 
bodf.  He  believed  in  the  pliability  of  man  to  the  well-directed  training  of 
both  mind  and  body.  It  was  possible  to  moke  great  singers,  painters, 
physicians,  and  engineers  out  of  unpromising  materials,  by  a  proper  oombi- 
Dstion  ot  the  elements. — This  concluded  the  proceedings  of  the  session. 

Wi  hear  with  pleasure  that  it  is  contemplated  to  again  revive  Ur.  Luke 
Burke's  Ethnological  Jonnal.  It  biled  in  1B48  and  again  in  1866,  bnt 
we  trust  that  the  third  ventnre  will  be  more  successfoL  We  shall  do  our 
best  to  emoourage  it,  especially  aa  it  will  receive  the  support  of  ladies  and 
other  bienda  of  Ethnological  sdeace.  Ur.  Luke  Burke  has  our  hearty  oon- 
gratulatioas  on  the  encouragement  he  is  at  last  likely  to  receive  &om  his 


SiFPOBT  sm  LBS  Paoans  di  1,'A.NTHBOFOLoaia. — Par  U.  A.  De  Qoatrc' 
&$BB,  (Paris,  1867,  1  vol.,  royal  8vo.,  pp.  570),  is  the  title  of  a  handsome 
book,  written  by  the  Professor  of  Anthropology  at  the  Jardin  dsa  Plantes,  as 
one  of  a  seriea  of  reports  on  the  progress  of  letters  and  of  the  sciences  in 
Fiance,  prepared  on  occasion  of  the  Exposition  of  1867.     It  is  mainly  oom- 
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poii«d  of  the  m»terlala  naed  in  the  Frofbwor'B  leotnrea,  and  of  the  &cta  sod 
opinions  elidtod  b;  the  9oci£t4  d'A-nthropologie  de  Fuia,  and  embodied  in 
ita  "bullatiiLB"  and  "  memoirsB."  Besides  which,  it  oontMns  ui  immanntj 
of  information  respecting  the  history  and  the  state  of  anthropology  in  Fimnoe, 
and  the  opinionB  of  its  chief  cnldTators.  Those  irho  Tagard  tho  science  as 
haTin^adrauoed  oat  of  its  tatalaiy  stage  in  which  it  existed  when  Blamen- 
bach,  Pricbard,  and  Lawrence  wrote,  and  m  having  proceeded  to  a  real 
scientific  foundation  by  the  iaveetigationi  of  more  modern  writers,  this 
report  of  progress  will  appear  as  a  remarkable  phenomenon,  in  bet,  aa  a  pR>- 
greesion  backwards.  For  it  is  in  reality  leas  of  report  than  an  elaborate 
and  very  able  attempt  to  carry  baok  anthropology  to  Monogeniam.  Thi« 
attempt  is  by  an  acdompliahed  natnralist,  and  is  based  upon  soirfogioal  azfpi- 
ments  and  proob.  Qenerally  speaking,  it  is  f^ank  and  modest,  not  always 
cantions;  still,  it  doe*  not  exhibit  the  former  qualities  so  strongly  as  the 
candid  Frichard  exhibited  them.  The  anthor  is  an  adroeato  trota  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  his  volame.  NerertheUsi,  the  work  may  be  read 
with  instmction  by  those  who  have  finally  abandoned  the  doctrine  Frofeasor 
de  Qoatrefagee  labonrs  to  establish.  The  author  has  tho  merit  of  repudiat- 
ing Darwinism  and  deretopmentaliam,  which  is  a  point  of  great  weight  from 
so  eminent  a  soologist  i  bnt,  at  the  same  Ume,  he  sdTocatee  the  unity  of 
origin  of  all  the  most  diversified  kinds  of  men.  This  is  an  apparent  solecism, 
like  that  of  piogresa  by  going  backwards  to  the  views  of  apMt  sge,  some  of 
whose  adTocatea  lived  long  enoogh  to  repudiate  them.  The  book,  written 
by  so  elegant  and  lucid  a  pen,  will  live  in  the  literature  of  the  scienoe. 

BxOCt    OH    THS    SaLATIVB    PbOFOBTIONS    OF    TBS    LlMBS   TIT  TSI    NbOBO 

AND  THB  EvBopKAN. — M.  Broca  has  recently  extracted  from  the  bnlletini 
of  the  Anthropological  Society  of  Paris  (2ad  3er.,  t.  2)  his  valuable  memoir 
on  this  sulu'eot,  and  issued  it  in  a  separate  form.  The  fbUowing  are  the 
results  of  his  investigations. — let.  The  length  of  the  upper  member  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  lower  is  Itu  in  the  N^to  than  in  the  European. 
2nd.  The  length  of  the  humerus  compared  with  that  of  the  femur,  or  with 
that  of  the  whole  lower  limb,  is  also  tttt  in  the  Negro.  3rd.  The  length  of 
the  humerus  compared  with  that  of  the  radius  is  much  Utt  in  the  K^ni  than 
in  the  White.  4tb.  The  greater  length  of  the  Negro  radius  compared  with 
that  of  the  humerus  is  due  partially,  but  not  entirely,  to  the  ahoHneu  of  the 
latter  bone— it  is  longer  tban  in  the  European,  even  when  oompared  with 
the  Negro  leg.  The  upper  limb  of  the  Negro,  therefore,  presents  two  oppo- 
site cbaracteia.  In  the  superior  length  of  the  radius  there  is  an  approxima- 
tion to  the  simian  type,  while  in  the  comparative  shortneM  of  the  huneros 
the  Negro  is  further  removed  from  the  apes  than  is  the  European.  H.  Bro<* 
finds  the  same  inconstancy  of  excess  and  defeot  in  other  raoes.  The  Hot- 
tentot, for  example,  whom  he  considers  to  rank  below  the  Negro,  has  a  length 
of  pectoral  limb  mnch  nearer  to  that  of  the  European.  These  f^ts  are,  in 
M.  Bioca's  opinion,  inoompatible  with  the  theory  of  Mon<^eniatic  develop- 

Ds.  MorrAT,  of  Hawaiden,  is  about  to  be  presented  with  a  tMtimonial  in 
acknowledgment  of  bis  servioes  to  meteorology  and  hygienic  sdenoe ;  and 
especially  for  his  important  servioes  respecting  the  influence  of  osone  in 
certain  conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  and  ita  influence  upon  epidemic  dis- 
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Tbb  aim  of  modem  science  is  most  vindoubtedly  to  unite  branches  of 
inquiry  which  have  long  been  unnaturally  separated.  The  most  apt 
illuBtration  of  this  tendency  towards  union  between  different  bmnohes 
of  sdence,  is  the  fusion  which  has  recently  taken  place  of  the  anato- 
mist, physiologist,  pathologist,  psychologist,  and  physiognomist,  into 
one  homogeneous  body.  Long  separated  into  different  and  frequently 
hostile  camps,  they  have  now  united,  leaving,  we  tnist,  all  their 
squabbles  and  prejudices  behind  them.  The  good  old  word  Anthro- 
pol(^7  is  the  banner  under  which  this  most  desirable  amalgamation 
has  beeo  effected.  Not  only,  however,  has  there  been  a  union  of 
different  btaucbes  of  science,  but  we  have  had,  at  the  same  time,  a 
junction  of  two  opposite  methods  of  scientific  inquiry.  The  method  of 
the  modem  anthropologist  is  neither  purely  inductive  nor  pnrely 
deductive.  It  unites  in  itself,  as  all  genuine  progressive  science  must 
do,  both  methods.  The  science  of  Anthropology  rests  on  no  narrow 
basis ;  its  conclusions  are  not  derived  from  any  one  branch  of 
science.  It  leaves  out  nothing  which  is  necessary  b>  form  a  real 
science  of  man  and  mankind.  Herein  lies  its  power ;  and  here,  also, 
was  doubtless  the  cause  why  it  was  so  vehemently  assailed  when  it 

VOL.  VI.— XXIH.  l:  ,1 : ...  .,  CJcKI^IC 
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first  began  to  arouse  the  intellectual  faculties  of  the  races  of  Western 
Europe.  The  union  of  the  anatomist,  phjaiologist,  pathologist, 
p^chologist,  and  phjuognomist,  with  the  arohieologist  and  etfano- 
grapher,  has  been  effected  amongst  the  tavatUt  of  France,  and  is 
gradually  being  effected  amongst  their  confrire*  in  England,  Ger- 
many, and  America.  If  a  method  had  been  required  to  render  the 
conclusions  of  Man -science  unaaliafaotory,  none  better  could  have  been 
found  than  bj  separating  the  different  branches  of  one  science.  This 
scientific  revolution,  by  irhich  a  union  of  these  sciences  has  been 
effected,  is  not  confined  to  Europe,  hut  is  showing  itself  in  nearly  every 
port  of  the  globe  whore  science  is  at  all  studied.  It  is  instinctively 
felt  by  the  isolated  students  of  different  branches  of  the  science  <A 
Anthropology,  that  only  one  desideratum  to  give  tiieu-  conclusions  the 
weight  and  value  they  deserve  is  wanting,  viz.,  a  comparison  of  obser- 
vations with  other  branches  of  the  same  science. 

The  subject  of  the  present  series  of  articles  will  serve  aa  an  illustration 
of  the  value  of  the  union  recently  effected  between  the  phy«ologiat, 
pathologist,  psychologist,  and  physiognomist.  It  will  be  seen  that 
these  are  all  names  for  parts  of  One  and  the  same  science — the  science 
of  human  nature,  now  universally  admitted  to  be  properly  designated 
by  the  word  Anthropology.  I  shall  have  to  draw  illustnitionB  for  my 
subject-matter  from  each  of  these  eciencea  Why  ia  it  that  psychology 
proper  remains  where  it  was  two  thousand  years  ago?  Solely  because  sbe 
was  too  proud  or  too  ignorant  to  call  in  aid  of  the  physiologist  and  the 
pathologist.  So,  too,  the  nearly  hopeless  and  chaotic  condititHi  into 
which  the  discoveries  of  Dr.  F.  Gall  respecting  organology  have  fallen 
is  the  result  of,  in  the  first  place,  insufficient  foundation,  and  in  the 
eeoond,  dogmatic  teaching.  Happily,  most  of  the  leading  paycholo- 
gisU  of  Europe  have  seen  and  admitted  the  value  of  a  union  with  the 
physiolt^st  and  pathologist.  The  discusaions  on  the  localisation  <^ 
cerebral  action  before  the  Paris  Anthropological  Society,  have  inaugu- 
rated a  new  era  in  science — an  era  which  cannot  but  have  the  most 
beneficial  result ;  and  it  is  most  desirable  that  a  similar  era  should 
be  hastened  in  this  country. 

I  shall  not  now  stay  to  inquire  whether  physiology,  pathology, 
physiognomy,  or  psychology,  has  contributed  most  to  elucidate  the 
subject  of  the  localisation  of  the  functions  of  the  brain.  I  readily 
admit  that  each  has  contributed  its  fair  quota,  but  most  strongly 
insist  that  they  are  only  rendered  valuable  when  united  into  one 
science.  It  is  only  by  surveying  the  rise  and  progress  o(  oor  present 
knowledge,  that  we  can  really  ascertain  how  far  we  axe  making  an 
advance.  yihWe  elated  with  satisfbcUon  at  onr  present  progress,  it 
behoves  us  well  to  remember  how  slow  is  the  growth  of  all  indnotive 
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HcienccB  ;  at  the  Bftme  time,  we  cannot  &il  to  obserre  how  rapidly 
acience  advances  when  a  true  method  haa  been  obtained,  and  when  we 
are  able  to  ebake  off  the  yoke  of  traditional  errors,  against  which,  tm- 
fbrtunately,  men  of  science  have  continually  to  struggle. 

The  contempt  which  acientiiic  men  now  generally  entertain  for 
philosophy,  is  due,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  arrogant  assumptions 
of  a  Bchool  whose  disciples  have  not  yet  leanit  that  the  age  of 
Bpecolatire  thou^t  is  passed,  and  that  the  present  time  is  prs- 
eminently  au  age  of  science.  The  occupation  of  the  dreaming  theorist 
is  gone,  nerer,  we  trust,  to  return. 

In  the  sequel,  I  shall  have  to  touch  on  many  points  in  mental 
science,  such  as  Memory  and  ConsciousnesB.  These  subjects  appear, 
at  first  sight,  to  have  but  slight  connection  with  the  localisation  of  the 
bculty  of  Language,  and  yet  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  comprehend 
what  is  meant  by  memory  and  other  mental  phenomena.  Language 
is  indeed  only  another  word  for  thought;  and  without  memory  there 
could  be  no  thought  nor  language.* 

On  this  point  1  shall  have  to  dwell  at  some  length  when  I  come  to 
the  most  important  question  of  a  classification  of  the  various  forms  of 
loss  or  defects  of  voice,  articulation,  speech,  and  language,  which  are 
associated  with  affections  of  the  bmin  and  the  nervous  system. 

I  need  not  now  dilate  on  the  vast  importance  of  the  subject  in  hand. 
Host  oordially  do  I  agree  with  Dr.  Hi^hlings  Jackaon,  when  he  says, 
**  that  to  settle  the  position  of  one  feculty,  and  especially  of  one  so 
important  as  that  of  articulate  language,  will  be  a  vast  advance  in 
physiological  and  psychological  science,  "t 

The  many  valu^le  works  published  on  this  subject,  both  in 
England,  on  the  Continent,  and  in  America,  have  hitherto  mostly  been 
considered  from  a  purely  pathological  stand-point.  My  own  treatment 
of  the  subject  will  be  distinct  in  its  method  and  aim  from  that  of 
any  other  which  has  hitherto  been  attempted. 

I  have  elsewhere,!  some  ten  years  ago,  alluded  to  the  researches  of 
Dr.  Bouillaud  and  M.  Aequiel  on  certain  morbid  affections  of  the 
hraia,  and  their  influence  on  speech.  H.  Bouillaud  at  that  time  held 
that  morind  aSiections  of  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain  alone  affected 
speech ;  while  M.  Aequiel  contended  that  disorganisation  of  nearly  any 
portion  of  the  brain  has  the  same  effect.  At  that  date,  however,  the 
subject  of  the  localisation  of  the  faculty  of  language,  as  a  pathological 

'  I  here  nae  the  word  Imgvogt  in  its  wideit  sense,  almoat  Bynonymoiu 
with  capremon. 

t  London  Hoipilal  Report,  val.  i,  p.  464. 

i  PKUotophu  of  Voict  and  Bpttck,  18S9,  p.  322.  A.  Mcond  edition  of  this 
work  ia  now  passing  through  the  press. 
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question,  waa  not  ripe  for  disoiission.  From  a  physiolc^cal  or  a  phy- 
siognomicid  Btand-potnt,  the  question  remained  much  in  the  same 
state  as  it  vaa  left  by  Gall. 

Ten  years  ago,  there  were  comparatively  few  phyaiolf^ical  writere 
who  bad  given  in  their  adherence  to  the  doctrine  of  organology.  I 
tlien  alluded  to  the  curious,  if  not  renmrkable  fact,  that  auch  a  dis- 
tinguished phyuolc^t  as  the  late  Sir  B.  firodie,  had,  in  his  Pwycho- 
logical  Enqviriu,  announced  hia  grave  siispicions  that  there  was  in  the 
brain  a  special  oi^an  of  speech.  Brodie  quoted  two  cases  of  young 
children  who  were  unable  to  apeak,  although  the  intellectual  faculties 
were  seemingly  perfect;  and  he  thought  himself  both  Justified  and 
oompelled  to  aaaume  the  existence  in  the  brain  of  a  special  organ  for 
speech.  This  was  the  more  extraordinary,  inasmuch  as  Brodie  had 
long  been  an  avowed  opponent  of  both  Gall's  organology  and  cra- 
nioscopy. 

During  the  last  few  years,  however,  the  aspect  of  the  whole  question 
has  been  changed.  The  localiaation  of  the  functions  of  the  br^n  is 
net  only  one  of  the  questiooa,  but  is,  with  many  anthropologists,  the 
moat  important  question  of  the  day. 

For  some  years  it  has  been  my  good  fortnae  to  be  in  intimate  cor- 
respondence with  one  of  the  most  accomplished  of  French  anthropo- 
logists ;  one  who  takes  eqiud  rank  aa  an  anatomist,  phy»ol<^iat,  or  pa- 
thologist. I  allude  to  my  distinguished  colleague  Dr.  Paul  Broca,  who, 
in  1661,  revived,  by  some  important  observations,  the  discussion  of 
this  subject  It  is  at  the  urgent  soUcitation  of  this  distinguished 
mvant,  that  I  have  consented  to  write  on  a  subject  at  once  so  difficult 
and  complicated.  There  are,  however,  other  reasons  why  I  should 
take  a  deep  interest  in  this  question.  I  not  only  took  upon  the 
localisation  of  the  functions  of  the  brain  as  a  most  important  ques- 
tioD  firom  a  scientifio  point  of  view,  but  this  subject  has  also  attrac- 
tions of  a  purely  practical  nature.  I  purpose  now,  however,  to  con- 
fine mjrael^  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  bearings  of  this  question  on 
what  is  called  Mental  Science,  or  perhaps,  more  correctly,  the  science 
of  Cephalonomy. 

The  functions  of  the  brain,  like  the  lawa  regulating  the  action  of 
the  larynx  in  the  production  of  vocal  aonnda,  are  to  be  discovered  only 
by  means  of  physiology  combined  with  pathology.  Physiology  and 
pathology  are,  indeed,  but  two  branches  of  essentially  the  same  science. 
My  object  is  to  ascertain  the  truth  respecting  brain  functiona,  and  not 
to  dispute  which  line  of  inquiry  has  yielded,  or  is  likely  to  yield,  the 
most  satisfactory  data. 

The  localisation  in  the  brain  of  any  mental  feculty,  if  once  proved, 
will  become  the  foundation  on  which  mental  science  will  have  to 
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be  coDBtructed.  Let  the  ultimute  decbioD  be  vhat  it  may,  every 
anthropologist  cannot  but  take  a  deep  interest  in  a  question  on  which 
hinge  such  important  consequences.  Phyaiognomy  haa  not  yet  be- 
come a  science ;  it  now  only  consists  of  shrewd  guess-work,  and  its 
professors  do,  perhaps,  the  cause  of  scientific  inquiry  as  much  harm  as 
good.  Physio-anthropology  is,  however,  most  undoubtedly  the  great 
Bcienoe  of  the  future.  Should  the  mental  faoultiea  be  localised  in 
different  parts  of  the  bnun,  and  should  the  praotioal  physiognonuHt  be 
able  to  discern  their  relative  sites,  then,  and  not  till  then,  shall  we 
become  free  from  the  assumptions  of  past  and  present  ages,  and 
have  a  solid  foundation,  on  which  we  may  confidently  base  a  real  science 
of  Uau.  This  subject  requires  students  and  not  professors.  Each 
student  must  look  back  to  the  past  for  such  light  as  he  can  obtain,  and 
this  cannot  fail  to  aasiat  him  in  his  ^ture  observations  and  reSectiona. 

In  attempting  to  give  anything  like  an  historical  summary  of  the 
theories  promulgated  concerning  the  relations  of  the  human  body 
and  mental  phenomena  to  the  localisation  of  the  functions  of  the 
brain,  it  is  neoessaiy  to  go  back  at  least  three  thousand  years.  This 
announcement  need  not,  however,  cause  alarm.  Many  centuries  will 
not  occupy  as  many  lines ;  whilst  four  or  five  centuries  will,  from  want 
of  material,  be  entirely  passed  over. 

First  of  all,  a  few  words  on  the  Psychology  of  the  Bible.  '  Many 
leumed  works  have  been  written  on  this  subject ;  and  if  I  cite  only 
one,  The  Sytlem  of  Bihtual  P&nchology,  by  Prof.  Delitzsch,*  of  Eriangen, 
it  is  because  I  Ailly  agree  in  what  be  says  in  his  preface,  that  the 
psychology  of  the  Scriptures  need  not  feel  ashamed  in  the  presence  of 
modem  p^cbology.  In  saying  I  agree  with  him  in  this  respect,  it 
may  hardly  be  necessary  to  state  that  I  mean  pure  psychology. 

In  the  psychology  of  the  Bible,  we  meet  with  the  tripartition  of  the 
soul,  or  a  trinUat  vtentis,  which  pervades  not  only  Greek,  but,  to  some 
extent,  modem  psycholo^.  Thus,  tfae  ruocA,  nephah,  nethanut  (breath 
of  life),  leb,  spirit,  soul,  heart,  represent  the  Hellenic  nout,  logoe,  cardia. 
The  heart  plays  in  Biblical,  as  well  as  in  most  heathen  psychological 
systems,  the  chief  part  There  is,  however  this  difference,  that,  in  the 
Old  Testament  tbe  heart  is  not  merely  looked  upon  as  the  most  im- 
portant vital  organ,  but  as  the  organ  of  thought,  volition,  and  as 
the  neat  of  aU  emotions.  The  head  and  the  brain  scarcely  find  a  place 
in  the  Old  Testament.  According  to  Delttzach,  the  head,  as  the  scat 
of  the  intellect,  occurs  only  in  Daniel : — "  The  dream  and  the  vifuons 
of  Qiy  head  are  these;"  "Daniel  had  a  dream  and  vision  of  hie  bead;" 
"  and  the  visions  of  my  head  troubled  me." 

•  System  der  Bihtiichen  Pitjchologie.yonP.'Dahlxech:  Leipzig,  LBS5  j  'MUB- 
lated  into  English,  and  iiubliiiliod  by  Mcsitra.  Clark. 
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It  is  quite  evident  that  the  doctrines  of  Pythsgoras  oonceming  the 
Boal,  form  the  baiiis,  uot  merely  of  the  theory  of  the  ancient,  but  of 
comparatively  recent  peychologists.  He  divides  the  soul  into  two 
porUona,  the  rational  Boul  and  the  irrational ;  the  former  having  iU 
Beat  in  the  brain,  the  latter  in  the  heart.  But  other  writers  ascribe 
to  Pythagoras  the  doctrine  of  a  triparUte  diviaion  of  the  soul,  aa  ws 
find  it  in  Plato.  The  diviaion  oonaiata  in  the  pOTtion  peculiar  to  mim, 
jJtrenet;  the  animal  portion,  noiu,  and  tkgmot.  Later  writers  divide 
the  irrational  soul  into  the  (hymot,  into  the  concupiscent,  and  aversive 
or  irascible  portion ;  the  latter  having  its  seat  in  the  liver,  the  former 
in  the  heart  This  was,  we  believe,  the  firat  attempt  to  localise  the 
mental  funotione  in  different  parts  of  the  body. 

Hippocrates,*  the  celebrated  founder  of  therapeutics,  the  immediate 
predecessor  of  Plato  as  an  author,  considera,  in  his  treatise  of  the 
glands,  the  brain  as  a  gland.  "  The  head,"  he  says,  "  has  glands ;  the 
brain  itself  resembles  a  gland.  It  is  white,  it  is  separated  in  small 
masses,  like  other  glands.  It  possesses  the  same  advaatages.  .... 
The  brain  is  large,  and  lodged  in  the  cranium,  where  it  occupies  much 

space When  the  brain  is  irritated,  consciousness  is  lost,  the 

brain  becomes  oonvulaed,  and  involves  the  whole  body.  Man  can  do 
longer  apeak.  He  becomes  auffocated  and  falls  into  a  oondition  called 
apoplexy." 

Again,  in  his  work  on  epilepsy,  we  find  the  following  remarkable 
pasaagea  as  regards  the  functions  of  the  brain,  ahowing  that  he  deemed 
it  the  Beat  of  all  the  mental  phenomena : — "  It  ia  necessary  to  know 
that  man  has  only  pleasure,  gaiety,  laughter,  by  tbe  brain.  From  the 
same  part  oome  also  [ttun,  trouble,  and  inflictions.  By  this  part  we 
are  wise,  intoUigent,  we  see,  and  hear,  and  discern  what  ia  good  and 
bad,  what  ia  agreeable  or  diaagreeable.  .  .  .  .  It  is  by  the  br&in  that 
we  fall  into  delirium  and  insanityi  that  we  feel  terror  and  fear  by  day 
or  in  the  night,  by  dreams  or  errors  of  all  lunds." 

This,  it  will  be  admitted,  is  pretty  strong  language  in  &vour  of  the 
brain  being  the  seat  of  the  so-colled  "  mind ;"  but  it  is  neutralised  by 
another  strong  passage  in  his  book  on  the  heart  "  The  human  mind 
is  placed  by  nature  in  the  left  ventricle,  whence  it  governs  tlie  rent  of 
the  soul."  It  may,  however,  be  stated  .that  the  treatises  Dt  OttmdMli* 
and  De  Corde  are  attributed  to  the  son  or  son-in-law  of  Hippocrates 
and  there  ore  doubte  whether  Hippocrates  ia  the  authra  of  tbe  treatise 
De  Morbo  Saero. 

Plato  distinguished  in  man  what  ia  corporeal  and  mortal  from  the 

Houl,  which  he  conaidera  an  eternal  and  self-acting  energy,  acting  upoa 

the  human  body,  which  ta  only  its  passive  subject     In  ite  cooneotion 

•  Bom  460  s  c. 
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with  the  body,  he  distinguishes,  in  two  parts,  the  mtional  Boul,  created 
by  the  Supreme  Gud,  and  which  is  immortal,  and  the  irrational, 
formed  b;  the  generated  gods  (the  demons).  But  ae  the  mortal 
cannot  combine  with  the  divine,  there  is  required  a  itrtiitm  quid,  a  sort 
of  middle  term  which  connects  them;  this  is  the  fAymot.  Therational 
soul,  he  contends,  has  its  seat  in  the  brain ;  the  irrational,  or  vega- 
tatire  soul,  which  needs  food  for  its  preservation,  has  its  seat  between 
the  diaphragm  and  the  navel ;  the  irascible  soul  or  the  spirit  (the 
intermediate  link  between  the  mortal  and  the  immortal  soul,  Bvfiot*), 
baa  its  seat  in  the  heart.  The  liver,  in  which  the  thoughts  issuing 
from  the  brun  are,  so  to  speak,  reflected  as  in  a  mirror,  is  the  seat  of 
the  foonlty  i^  pn>pbe83ring.  The  spleen,  which  is  closely  connected 
with  the  hver,  is  a  sort  of  reservoir  of  the  impurities  of  the  blood. 

According  to  Aristoteles,  the  soul  is  the  entelecheia  of  organic  bodies. 
In  plants,  the  soul  works  as  a  preserving  and  nourishing  energy  (auima 
vegetaliva),  as  the  plant  has  no  other  Unctions  than  nutrition  and  propa- 
gation. In  animals,  the  soul  becomes  sensitive  {anima  tentitiva),  whilst 
the  human  soul  is,  at  the  same  time,  vegetative,  sensitive,  and  cognitive 
{anima  rationalu).  Man  thus  being  the  end  of  nature,  exhibiting,  in  him- 
self, the  various  steps  of  development  in  nature.  But  as  all  conscions- 
ness  ceases  with  death,  the  soul  has,  alter  death,  no  personal  existence; 
but  the  entelecheia  exists  only  as  a  divine  absolute  force,  which,  com- 
bining again  with  an  animated  human  body,  renders  it  a  rational  man, 
but  who  has  no  recollection  of  a  former  existence. 

Aristotle  further  says  that  the  brain  is  a  compound  of  water  and 
earth ;  that  it  is  the  most  bloodless  substance  of  the  body ;  that  it  pro- 
duces no  sensation  when  touched,  and  that,  treing  extremely  cold,  it 
moderates  the  heat  of  the  heart  When  the  brain  becomes  too  moist 
or  too  dry,  it  either  does  not  refrigerate  the  heart  or  congeal  the 
humour.     He  places  the  sensitive  mind  in  the  heart 

Mr.  Q.  H.  Lewes  says,^  "  Instead  of  conceiving  life  as  one  of  the 
manifestations  of  mind,  Aristotle  taught  the  precise  obverse,  namely, 
that  mind  is  only  the  highest  development  of  life." 

For  many  centuries  the  teaching  of  Aristotle  was  aocepted  as  that 
most  in  accordance  with  Christian  doctiines.  Whether  this  be  so  or 
not,  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  tendency  of  all  modem  inquiry  and 
m^rch  is  to  again  bring  us  back  to  this  doctrine.    Sensation,  motion, 

*  Br^»t  is  diArently  rendered  by  tnuulatora,  owinf*  to  tbe  word  oonvc^. 
ing  differaut  maanings.  Thus  Schleiermaoher  tenders  it  B}ftr  or  Muth, 
leal  or  oonrage;  others  translate  it  heart  <a  ipiril.  In  fact,  nndei  Thynoi 
Plato  compriMS  all  the  active  mental  faculties  tending  towards  the  formation 
of  rational  ideas. 

t  Ariatotle,  A  Chapter  from  Ihe  iCUIory  of  Science,  p.  226, 18Gi. 
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consciousneas,  and  intoltect,  are  now  generally  held  to  be  in  stnct 
accordance  with  the  development  of  nerve  tissue  and  its  conaeqneut 
nervous  force. 

Mr.  Lewea  thinks,  to  use  his  own  words,*  that  "  there  are  one  or 
two  passages  which  raise  a  doubt  aa  to  whether  Aiistotle  had  made 
this  point  clear  to  himself  in  the  sense  in  vbich  it  is  held  by  the  most 
advanced  psycholi^ista  ;  indeed,  it  is  evident  that  he  had  but  imper- 
fectly appreciated  the  necessary  correlation  between  an  ascending  com- 
plexity of  oi^nisation  and  sn  ascending  complexity  in  vital  phenomena, 
since  he  had  not  clearly  and  steadily  mastered  the  &ndamental 
relation  between  organ  and  function.  Nevertheless,  if  he  sometimes 
stopped  midway,  if  he  wavered  in  his  conception  of  the  relation  be- 
tween organ  and  f\inction,  the  majority  of  modems,  even  phyedologista, 
have  not  been  less  wavering,  and  he  stands  at  the  point  of  view  now 
generally  occupied  by  the  most  advanced  thinkers." 

Erasistratus  and  Herophiliis  deserve  a  passing  notice,  aa  the  founders 
of  cerebral  anatomy  and  physiology,  and  as  the  greatest  ornaments  if 
the  celebratod  Alexandrian  SchooL  We  only  speak  here  of  Erast- 
stratus  as  a  cephalotomist,  and  his  researches  into  the  structare  and 
functions  of  the  nervous  system.  At  first  he  believed  that  the  nerves 
sprung  from  the  dura  mater,  but  on  closer  esamioation  he  discovered 
that  they  sprung  from  the  substance  of  the  brain.  He  moreoTer 
studied  the  convolutions  and  the  ventricles  of  the  human  brain,  and 
described  and  compared  them  to  the  brain  of  animala.  firaaiatratus 
assumed  two  kinds  of  spirits  in  the  human  body:  the  vital  air,  pfwuma 
tootiam,  resident  in  the  heart,  and  soul,  jDneuma  ptychictm,  resident  in 
the  brain.  Some  later  ^authors  also  say  that  he  distinguished  between 
nerves  of  sense  and  of  motion,  and  that  he  had  a  knowledge  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood. 

Herophiliis  wels  probably  a  few  years  older  than  Emaistr&taB,  and 
equally,  if  not  more  illustrious,  than  his  contemporary.  It  is  certain 
that  he  and  Erasistratus  dissected  human  bodies.  Celsus  says  that 
HerophihiB  dissected  the  bodies  of  criminals  alive,  as  is  said  of  the 
anatomists  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  most  important  discoverios 
of  Hcrophilus  relate  to  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system.  He 
considered  the  nerves  as  organs  of  sensation.  That  some  nerves 
were  subject  to  the  will,  and  that  these  arose  from  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord.  He  carefully  dissected  the  brain,  and  the  oooflu- 
ence  of  the  occipital  sinuses  is  still  called  tarevlar  ffervp^tH. 
He  assumed  four  fundamental  life  forces :  the  nourishing  (utuated  in 
the  liver),  the  heating  (heart),  thinking  (brain),  feeling  (nerves).  In 
this  resi^ct  he  seems  to  follow  Aristotle.  So  great  was  his  reputation 
•  Vtd<p.2a4. 
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diat  a  great  anatomiet  of  oomparatiTely  modeni  times  oousidered  him 
bfallible. 

Galen  was  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  diaooTeries  of  his  pre- 
deceBBors.  He  examined  (dl  the  nerves,  both  as  r^ards  their  origiu 
aud  their  termination.  Thus  he  followed  up  the  vagus  to  the  lungs 
and  the  stomach,  and  made  eiperiments  on  animals  to  prove  the  im- 
portance of  that  nerve  in  the  production  of  the  voice.  He  not  only 
was  very  near  describing  the  circulation  of  the  blood  (Hecker,  Beri. 
1811),  but  also  very  near  the  discovery  of  Sir  Charles  Bell  in  dis- 
tinguidiing  the  sensitive  from  the  motive  nerves.  Galen  derives  from 
the  brain  all  nerves  for  sensation,  and  firom  the  spinal  cord  all  motor 
nerves.     Some  nerves  become,  in  their  progress,  motor  nerves. 

The  organs  of  the  rational  soul  are  the  brun  and  the  nerves.  The 
vital  spirit,  pwuma  zootiam,  has  its  seat  in  the  heart  and  the  arteries, 
and  the  natural  spirit,  the  pMuma  phynam,  in  the  liver  and  the  veins, 
The  heart  he,  therefore,  considered  as  the  seat  of  courage  and  wrath, 
the  liver  as  the  seat  of  love.  He  rejects  the  opinion  of  Aristotle  that 
the  brain  was  subservient  to  the  cooling  of  the  natural  heat  of  the  heart 

As  r^ards  the  mental  functions,  they  are  performed  by  meana  of 
the  pruuma,  which  is  prepared  from  the  vital  spirit,  and  is  carried  to 
the  brain  with  the  blood.  Hence  it  is  comprehensible  how  the  soul 
cbangea  with  the  body,  and  how  all  ideas  and  representations  of  the 
mind  are  merely  the  result  of  iite  disposition  of  the  body. 

Some  place  the  chief  part  of  the  soul  (what  the  Greeks  call 
^ytpovuceir,)  in  the  heart ;  others  in  the  membranes  of  the  brain ; 
others  in  the  brain  itself.  Hence  they  all  differ  as  regards  the  special 
use  of  these  parts. 

One  passage  more,  to  show  that  Galen  considered  the  brain  as  the 
organ  of  intelligence,  must  suffice. 

The  brain,  as  regards  its  substance,  resembles  that  of  the  nerves,  of 
which  it  is  the  ot;gan,  only  that  it  is  softer.  This  is  as  it  should  be, 
for  it  receives  all  sensation,  all  imagination,  and  conceives  all  intelli- 
gence, and  is  more  easily  affected;  for  what  is  soft  is  mure  easily 
affected  than  what  is  bard. 

Avicenna*  assumed  three  kinds  of  spirits  in  the  body :  the  natural, 
the  vital,  and  the  animal  Each  of  these  is  produced  from  the  vapour 
of  the  blood.  He  also  assumed  nine  animal  faculties  ;  five  of  which 
corresponded  to  the  number  of  the  external  senses  from  which  the 
mind  receives  its  scnsationa  He  eetabliahes  one  faculty  which  seta 
the  musclea  and  the  limbs  into  motion,  and  three  other  &cu1ties 
which  preside  over  the  imagination,  memory,  and  reasoning.  Koger 
Bacon  was,  to  a  great  cstcnt,  a  follower  of  Avicenns. 

*  See  J.  Com.  Barchuijoiij  HUtoiUi  Utdidna,  Amai.  1710.    . 
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Albertus  MagDUS  looked  upon  the  tennu  eonanani*  as  partly  a  par- 
ticular aenae  which  receives  the  forms  of  aeusual  objeota,  and  parti; 
as  the  commoQ  fundamental  aenae,  the  point  of  union  of  the  senaatioiig 
(couBciouaneea).  The  mere  capaoit;  to  receive  impresuoDB  and  forma 
of  sensible  objects  is  passive.  The  active  power  ia  distinguished  in 
memory,  imagination,  and  poetical  force,  which  depend  upou  an  in- 
ternal spiritual  organ.  Albert  assigns  difi^rent  spots  in  the  brain  as 
the  seats  of  the  above  faculties.  The  *mttu  eommwnM  b  situated  in 
the  brain,  where  the  five  senses  terminate  in  a  centre,  and  thus  form 
an  organ  common  to  them  aU.  Behind  it  is  situated  the  &cultjr  of 
imagination.  Poetry  has  its  plaoe  in  the  most  central  ventricle,  and 
if  this  portion  of  the  brain  is  ii^ured,  mania  and  rage  are  the  result 
Albert  denied  the  world-eonl,  and  the  emanation  of  the  aoul  from  God. 
The  soul  is  a  simple,  indivisible,  unchangeable  substance,  which  con- 
tains the  principle  of  different  foculties.  The  oonnecttng  medium  <it 
soul  and  body  was  the  most  imperfect  part  of  the  soul,  and  the  must 
perfect  of  the  body. 

The  revival  of  anatomy  may  be  said  to  have  oonunenoed,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  with  Luigi  Ifondini  da  Lum 
{Mandinui  or  Mundinivt).  Mondini'a  father  was  an  apotheoaiy  at 
Bologna,  probably  the  birth-place  of  Mondini;  but  in  what  year  ia  not 
oertaiu..  We  find  him  Professor  at  Bologna  in  1311.  In  1315,  he 
publicly  dissected  two  female  bodies;  and  not  long  after  published  a 
treatise  on  anatomy,  which  became  a  text-book  in  the  medical  schools 
for  nearly  three  centuries ;  for,  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  it 
was  the  only  text-book  used  in  the  University  of  Padua,  This  com- 
pendium {imaihomia)  was  probably  the  first  anatomical  treatise  illus- 
trated by  woodcuts ;  and  was  held  in  such  esteem,  that  deviations 
from  bis  descriptions  were  considered  abnormal.  As  to  the  work  itself, 
every  page  shows  that  the  author,  even  after  personal  inspection, 
cannot  escape  from  preconceived  opinions  and  theories. 

The  first  edition  bears  the  title,  Anoihomia  (sic)  Mundini  preetlam- 
tunmimarum  doctorum,  dkc.  Impnaa  Papain,  1478,  per  Magutrum 
A.  de  Carcano.     This  edition  has  no  woodcuts.     The  illustration  here 
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given  ia  t&ken  &t>m  the  traot  of  Mundini  publiahed  by  Johfum 
Kethun,  in  hk  weak  eatitled,  Faaciculut  Medicine  eompotitiu  per  ax- 
eeUealitiimum  artium  ae  medicine  doelorem  jodnem  de  Kelhem  Alia- 
ynoHui.     Venetiie,  1495. 

This  work  is  reoiBrkablQ  for  its  exoellent  woodouts,  oonsideriug  the 
period,  and  is  general!}'  held  to  be  the  firet  work  illuBtrated  by  anato- 
mical  phAea.  One  of  the  tables  represents  Uundinm  leoturing  in  an 
anatomical  theatre,  eurrounded  by  anxious  students.  A  dead  body 
lies  on  the  table  ready  to  be  dissected. 

Hundt  {Magnut  oonu),  bom  at  Magdeburg  (henoe  he  is  also  called 
Partfaenopolitanus)  in  1449,  studied  at  Leipzig,  and  became  Rector  of 
that  University.  He  then  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  and 
Bubaequeatly  that  of  Doctor  of  Theology,  and  became  prebendary  of 
the  cathedral  of  Meissen,  where  he  died  in  1519. 


Hundt*  was  one  of  the  last  famous  Leipzig  scholastics.  He  was 
equally  distinguished  for  the  extent  of  bis  knowledge  as  for  his  private 
character,  and  was  the  author  of  numerous  works  on  grammar,  phi- 
losophy, the  canon  law,  and  some  of  which  were  published. 

The  chief  work  of  Hundt,  which,  even  at  present,  ia  not  without 

•  The  anonymous  autbar  of  a  work,  Cenfuria  Serijoioruni  hngnivm,  cti:., 
(ed.  a  Joach.  J.  Hadoro,  Htilmat.,  IGtiO,  Ho,  onutuefutes  a  great  tunny  of 
Uundt's  writingt. 
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■nteraBt,  both  on  ocoount  of  its  haring  given  an  impulse  to  the  stud; 
of  authropotomy ,  and  because  of  its  being  one  of  the  finrt  books  pub- 
lished with  anatomical  woodouts,  bears  the  fbllovtng  imposiiig  title, 
which  we  give  at  length : — "  Anthropologium  de  hominis  dignitate 
natura  et  proprietatlbus,  de  elementis,  partibus  et  membris  coiponai 
de  juramentia,  nooumentis,  aocidentibus,  vitiia,  remediia,  et  [Ayuo- 
uomia  ipsorum,  de  excremeiitiB  et  exeuntibns,  de  apiiitn  hunuuHi 
ejusque  natura,  partibus  et  operibus,  de  anima  et  ipsiis  appenditnis. 
Per  Magnum  Hundt  PartbenopoUtanum.  Ingenuarum  artium  Hagii- 
trum  in  gymnado  Lipttensi.  Ad  laudem  Dei  et  oommunem  studio- 
sorum  homiaem  utilitat«m  quam  aocuratiacume  ex  phDoBOphonuD 
congeBtum.  Impr.  Liptzick  per  BaooaL  WolfLMonaceoaem  ISOl.  4t>x" 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Huudt  was  one  of  the  first  authors  of  modem 
Europe  who  used  the  word  anthropology ;  and  this  will  be  sufficient 
to  cause  him  to  be  gratefully  remembered  by  the  Aiture  histcnau  <^ 
anthropological  science. 


George  Reusoh,  also  called  Grogorio  Reiach,  or  Gregorius  Rischios 
CarthuHanus,  was  bom  about  1470-80,  at  Balingen,  in  WUrtambfrg. 
He  subsequently  became  prior  of  the  Carthusian  convent  at  Freyburg, 
in  Bi'CHKnu,  ftnti  ety<)yed  great  authority  under  Emperor  Mftiiniilian  1, 
vhoijC  father  cunfcasor  he  was,  aud  at  whose  death  he  was  preeeul. 
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The  celebrated  Dr.  Johana  Eok,  the  most  violent  opponent  of  the 
ReformatioQ,  went  to  Frejbui^  to  study  mathematics  under  Reisch. 

It  is  aingular  that  Reisch  is  scarcely  mentioned  in  any  of  the  bio- 
graphical dictionaries,  nor  in  encyclopaedias ;  yet  he  must  have  been 
oDe  «f  the  most  learned  men  of  his  time.  His  chief  work,  MargarUa 
PkUotopiiiea,  although  consisting  of  only  one  volume,  is  a  uycloptedia 
in  miiiiatuie  ;  and  was,  in  fact,  published  later  under  the  title  of  En- 
cgdopaedia,  and  one  of  the  first  books  published  under  that  name.  Tins 
rare  work  is,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  third  anatomical  book  illustrated 
by  woodcuts.  Ketham's  Mundimi*,  1478,  Hundt's  Anthopologinm, 
1501,  Margarita,  1503.  The  edition  now  before  us  is  of  1508.  We 
give  the  head,  which  is  almost  mapped  as  a  phrenological  bust  of  the 


present  day.  The  engraving  has  been  published  by  several  authors, 
but  has  always  been  attributed  to  Baptists  Porta,  whose  work  was  not 
published  till  1563.  We  have  not  seen  it  mentioned  in  Porta  that  the 
illustration,  which  is,  in  fiict,  a  fac-simile,  was  taken  from  the  work 
of  Beiach.  Ludovico  Dolci  published  tbia  figure  in  bis  Dialoguca,  in 
1562,  but  the  engraving  is  somewhat  reduced,  and  the  tongue  is  out. 
There  is  little  or  nothing  to  be  leamt  from  these  works  besides  what 
we  learn  from  the  engravings  themBelvea.  Margarita  Bays  the  number 
of  internal  senses  are  five:  common  sense,  imagination,  estimation. 
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phftntasia,  or  imagination  and  memory.  The  common  sense  is  in 
the  Rrat  portion  of  the  anterior  Tentricle,  as  is  also  tbe  power  of  ima- 
gination. In  the  Mddle  ventricle  is  the  eatimatiTa,  and  in  the 
posterior,  the  memorativa.  The  word  vermu  (wonn)  will  probably 
puzzle  many  modem  anatomists,  if  not  scholais.  As  used  by  Mun- 
dinus,  it  means  the  worm-like  passage  between  the  anterior  and  the 
middle  ventricle,  so  that  tbe  spirits  may  pass  from  one  ventride  to 
the  rest.  In  Dolci's  figure  the  following  explanation  is  given.  Hor- 
tensiua  (in  the  usual  dialogue  form)  says,  as  the  teacher,  "You  see  in 
this  figure  where  is  the  common -sense,  where  is  the  ima^nation, 
where  tbe  estimative  power,  where  the  power  of  memory,  and  also 
where  ia  smell  and  taste."  Fabricius  (the  pupil)  answers,  "  I  see  all 
this  remarkably  well,  and  everything  is  put  in  its  proper  place." 

J.  Baptista  Porta  was  bom  at  Naples  about  1550.  He  was,  to 
judge  from  bis  numerous  works,  a  most  erudite  pbywc^omist,  deeply 
read  in  the  works  of  his  predecessors.  His  chief  book,  De  Humana 
Phygiognomia,  published  in  1 586,  has  been  translated  into  many  different 
modem  languages.  He  closely  follows  Aristotle  and  Avicenna,  and 
considers  thai  the  human  face  should  be  compared  with  that  of 
animals.  No  part  of  the  human  body  is  passed  over.  Tbe  woodcut 
represeuting  the  human  head,  with  the  distribution  of  the  mental 
boulties,  is,  as  already  stated,  without  acknowledgment,  taken  firom 
the  Margarita  Philotophica  of  Reusch. 

Andreas  Vesalius  was  one  of  tbe  first  who  tried  to  shake  off  the 
yoke  of  Galen.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Sylvius,  who  after- 
wards became  his  violent  opponent,  and  described  him  as  a  mad 
reformer,  because  he  dissented  from  Galeu.  His  greatest  woik 
{iirniwrtaie  ojnu,  Haller),  is  his  De  ifumani  corjmrit  fabrica  libri  YII. 
Basil,  1542."  Burggraeve  {Etude*  mir  Vetalt)  says,  "  Vesalius  has 
not  enriched  anatomy,  he  has  created  it."  This  is  doubtlees  an 
exaggeration;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  anatomical  illustrations 
of  Vesalius'  works,  drawn  by  great  artiats,— probably  by  Jobonn  von 
Kolcker,  a  pupil  of  Titian,  if  not  by  Titian  himself — some  say  also 
by  Michael  Angelo — have  lieen  copied  in  almost  all  the  anatomical 
works  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Of  bis  physiology  of  the  brun,  we  may  merely  mention  that  Vesa- 
lius well  distinguished  tbe  grey  or  cortical  Bubstanoe  from  the  medul- 
lary substance;  he  described  tbe  ventricles  more  correctly,  denied  that 
smell  had  its  seat  in  the  anterior  comu  of  tbe  ventricle.  He  endea- 
voured to  establish  that  the  use  of  the  ventricles  was  ohiefiy  to  act  as 
reservoirs  for  the  animal  spirits.  He  described  the  choroid  pleins, 
the  septum  lucidum,  and  the  fornix. 

Although  the  knowledge  of  the  stnictiire  of  the  br»in,  and  the  dis- 
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tribution  of  the  nerves  greatly  advajiced,  the  old  theory  of  Galen  still 
prevailed,  that  the  animal  spiritB  were  aeoreted  in  the  ventricles,  and 
that  the  blood,  intermixed  with  vital  spirits,  was,  through  the  gyri 
of  the  brain,  poured  into  these  ventricles  for  the  production  of  the 
n.iii'niii.1  Bpirita. 

Chanet  says* ;  "  The  first  internal  filciUty  to  which  die  species  are 
carried  by  the  spirits  is  called  ten$  eommuTt.  This  tauru  communis 
doea  not  mean  what  ia  vulgarly  called  common  Hense,  natural  sense, 
natural  logic,  as  opposed  to  artificial  logio  as  taught  in  the  schools. 
Tbtis,  we  say  a  man  is  a  sensible  man,  which  is  synonymous  with  a 
clear-sighted,  a  reasonable,  or  rational  man.  The  school-men,  foUow- 
iii^  Aristotle,  say  that  tentiu  eotnmnnit  is  the  centre,  where  all  the 
reports  of  the  eztomal  senses  are  carried  to." 

Speaking  of  imagination,  he  says : — 

*'  The  images  being  brought  by  the  spirits  (nerves)  to  the  interior 
ventricle  <^  the  brain,  excite  the  iaculty  which  here  resides.  It  is 
called  imagination  because  it  receives  and  discerns  the  images  of  all 
external  senses.  It  is  for  her  that  memory  preserves  the  images,  to 
give  them  back  to  her  for  making  new  representations.  The  Greeks 
called  it  phantasia.  Aristotle  derives  this  term  from  a  word  signifying 
light :  light  standing  in  the  highest  relation  with  the  sensitive  soul, 
vifhich  resides  in  the  hraJn.  Imagination,  some  say,  is  the  action  of 
the  imaginative  faculty.  This  faculty  is,  properly,  what  people  call 
enprit,  or,  as  the  Romans  called  it,  ingenium.  As  the  mind  can  have 
no  new  aeruatiim  but  by  the  intermediation  of  the  senses,  which  ori- 
ginally is  due  to  the  motion  of  certain  fibres,  its  reproduction  by  the 
im^^nation  depends  still  on  the  motion  of  the  same  fibres. 

**  All  accidents  which  afTect  the  body  may  weaken  and  destroy  the 
imagination  and  the  memory.  Both  have,  therefore,  their  seat  in  the 
body. 

*'  The  sensory  fibres  are  so  constructed,  that  a  more  or  less  con- 
tinuoua  action  upon  them  by  objects  produce  laore  or  less  durable 
determinations,  which  constitute  the  phynk  of  memory. 

"  The  condition  of  the  fibres  upon  which  an  object  has  acted  is  no 
longer  the  sanie  as  it  was  before ;  but  the  fibres  have  been  modified. 
It  is  impossihle  to  say  in  what  this  modification  consists.  The  tenacity 
of  roeinory  depends  on  the  special  disposition  of  the  elements  to  retain 
the  detenninations  imprinted  upon  them.  An  intelligence  faWj 
acqiiainted  with  the  whole  mechanism  of  the  braio  could  read  it 
like  a  book.  The  prodigious  number  of  minute  organs  appropriated 
to  sensations  and  thoughts  would  be,  for  such  an  intelligence,  what, 
for  us,  are  printod  characters.  We  turn  over  the  leaves  of  books ;  we 
atudy  them.  The  aforesaid  intelligence  would  merely  contemplate  the 
braitu. 

"  I  Bay  nothing  of  traces  and  delinealumt  in  the  brain  which  are  BO 

■  TraiU  it  I'etpril  At  Vhamme,  par  le  Sieur  Chanet,  Paris,  1649. 
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gratuitously  assumed  nhen  the  qiicstiun  is  of  memory.  I  confess  I 
can  form  no  idea  of  this,  and  consider  it,  therefore,  more  philosophical 
to  admit  that  the  same  organs  which,  acted  upon  bj  objects,  yield  so 
diversified  perceptions,  are  so  constructed  that  their  constituent  ports 
receive  from  the  action  of  objects  such  modifications,  whence  results  a 
tendency  to  move  in  a  certain  direction  from  habit." 

Imagination,  he  contends,  resides  in  the  fore-part  of  the  brain.  He 
gives  a  variety  of  reasons,  the  chief  being  that,  after  a  strong  effort  of 
the  imagination,  we  feel  a  lassitude,  and  considerable  heat  in  the  fore- 
head. He,  however,  cautions  his  readers  not  to  think  that  the  imagi- 
nation resides  in  an  indivisible  point  of  the  brain,  or  is  attached  to  a 
ungle  spot,  but  its  locality  is  more  extended.  "Anatomy,"  he 
observes,  "  thmut  that  the  brcUn  weompoKd  of  a  number  of  imall  organ*, 
we  tee  diiparged  in  diferetU  partt  of  the  brain,  though  we  may  not  tnote 
the  ute  of  Iheae  dij'erent  partt."  The  date  of  this,  it  is  well  to  re- 
member, is  1649,  or  a  century  and  a-half  before  the  time  of  GaU.  Our 
author  then  proceeds  to  the  organ  of  memory.  He  is  afraid  that  be 
may  be  accused  of  using  improper  terms  in  attributing  an  organ  to 
memory,  which  has  no  action,  and  is,  properly  speaking,  no  &culty. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  it  has  a  passive  instrument,  a  particular  portion  of 
the  brain  where  the  species  are  arrested  and  fixed. 

"  I  hold,"  he  says,  "  with  the  common  opinion  that  this  part  is  the 
cerebellum.  The  proofe  are,  certainly,  not  so  veiy  strong  in  favour  of 
this  theoiy  as  I  should  wish.  Still,  tbey  seem  probable  and  must  be 
accepted.  I  find  them  contradicted  only  by  one  snigeon,  who  boasts 
of  having  removed  the  cerebellum  without  any  disorder  of  the  intellect 
intervening.  But  thie  surgeon  seems  to  belong  to  that  class  of  vain- 
glorious operatorawho  brag  of  having  removed  large  organs  when  they 
have  only  removed  a  few  atoms.  If  he  hctd  simply  said  that  memoiy 
had  not  sufiered,  I  might  have  believed  him ;  but  to  say  that  no 
feculty  whatever  was  damaged,  is  to  say  that  nature  made  an  organ  of 
no  use.  I  believe,  on  the  other  hand,  an  author  worthy  of  belief,  who 
states  that  he  found  the  cerebellum  absent  in  a  man  who,  during  life, 
had  little  or  no  memory.  What  a  marvellous  composition  must  huve, 
tlien,  that  organ  which  is  the  direct  instrument  of  our  mental  opera- 
tions !  What  would  be  our  delight  if  the  mechanism  of  this  master- 
piece of  the  Omnipotent  were  displayed  before  our  eyes  !  Wi;  should 
behold  in  this  organ  a  little  world;  and  if  it  belonged  to  a  Leibnitz, 
this  little  world  would  be  the  abstract  o* 


*  The  celebrated  Hoofce,  on  the  BnppoBition  tbnt  an  idea  may  be  fanned 
in  twenty  tierceB  of  time,  found  th>.t  a  man  would,  in  one  hundred  yesrs, 
collaot  9,467,280,000  ideu,  or  veatigea ;  and  if  we  were  to  reduce  this  aam 
to  one-third  on  account  of  sleep,  there  wonld  stiU  remain  S,  156,760,000  idew ; 
and  iappoaior  that  there  are  two  pou&da  of  medulla  in  the  brain,  one  gnun 
of  this  madnlla  would  have  205,45S  veatiges  {fh^t..  Bailer,  t.  t,  lib.  zvii, 

tvi).  Much  more  wonderfal  would  it  appear  when  the  reatiges,  of  wfaicb 
coke  epeaka,  only  reside  in  a  very  minute  portion  of  the  brain,  and  not  in 
a  eonaideTable  mass  <^  this  viseas.  We  might  aa  eaailf  apptf  it  to  one  grain 
of  this  maas.    Our  imagination  cannot  seize  such  olitJeotB. 

» tioogic 
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These  vid*a  of  Chanet,  more  than  two  centuries  old,  are  both  in- 
teresting and  important.  They  illustrate  the  truth  of  the  maxim,  that 
"  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  aun ; "  and  demonstrate,  if  any  such 
proof  irere  needed,  that  the  theory  of  the  localisation  of  the  functions 
of  the  brain  ibnot  a  new  discovery.  It  is,  however,  of  lesa  importance 
to  the  student  of  science  lo  know  whether  it  be  new  provided  it  be 
true. 

There  is  a  manifest  disadvantage  in  treating  a  subject  like  the  pre- 
sent in  detached  portions.  Although,  however,  it  has  its  drawbacks, 
it  is  really  at  present  the  only  practical  way  of  at  all  successfully 
treating  the  subject  in  band.  The  question  of  the  localisation  of 
brain  function  is  growing  from  day  to  day ;  for  no  sooner  is  a  work 
published  giving  the  latest  results,  than  it  seems  out  of  date.  I 
purpose,  in  this  series  of  articles,  to  give  a  general  sketch  of  the 
whole  subject,  with  a  digest  of  the  present  state  of  the  controversy 
respecting  the  loealiBation  of  one  of  the  mental  faculties ;  and  we 
shall  then  be  better  able  to  continue  to  give,  from  time  to  time, 
new  facts  that  may  be  acquired  either  for  or  against  this  important 
theory. 

[To  be  continued.l 


ON  THE  MEASUREMENT  OF  CRANIA." 

B;  Jtrrants  Wthan,  M.D.,  Eersej  Frcreaaor  of  Anatomy  id  Harvard  Col- 
lege, aod  Curator  of  the  Peabodj  MuBeum  of  Archieology  and  Ethno- 
graphj;  Coweaponding  Member  of  the  Anthrop.  Society  of  London. 


TiEDBMANK  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  attempt  anything  like  an 
eitensive  comparison  of  human  crania  based  upon  their  capacity.t 
To  this  end,  1,  he  weighed  the  skull  without  the  lower  jaw ;  2,  filled 
the  skull  with  dried  millet  seed  and  weighed  again  ;  3,  deducting  the 
weight  of  the  skull  he  obtained  the  weight  of  the  millet  seed  filling  it. 
Thus  a  means  for  determining  the  comparative  size  of  the  cranial 
cavity  in  different  individuals  or  races  was  obtained,  but  it  failed  to 
^ve  any  exact  idea  of  the  volume  of  the  brain.  The  method  pro- 
posed by  Sir  William  Hamilton  was  more  successful;  he  filled  tho 
cranium  with  fine  sand  which  was  measured  in  cubic  inches  ;  having  de- 
temiined  the  weight  of  a  cubic  inch  of  saud,  he  multiplied  this  by  the 

*  Eitnuited  from  the  Pncetdingi  of  ths  Boilon  Nat.  Hitt.  8«e.,  v<d.  li,  186S. 
t  PkiUn.  Tram,  of  the  Boyal  Society  of  London,  1S36,  p.  197.        /  -  ■ 
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number  of  cubic  incheB  contained  in  the  akull,  and  making  &  correctiOD 
for  the  difference  in  the  specific  gravities  of  broia  and  sand,  the  weight 
of  the  brain  waa  approxitnately  reached."  Prof  D.  Treadwell  has  pro- 
posed a  somewhat  similar,  but  more  simple  method  than  this  ;  it  con- 
sists in  determining,  by  any  given  method,  the  capacity  of  the  skitll 
in  cubic  inches,  multiplying  this  by  the  weight  of  a  cubic  inch  of  water, 
and  coiTecting  for  the  difference  between  the  apociGc  gravities  of  brain 
and  water,  we  have,  as  in  the  other  case,  cubic  contents  converted 
into  bnun  weight. +  The  method  proposed  by  Prof,  Treadwell  has  an 
advantage  in  tho  fact  that  the  weight  of  a  cubic  inch  of  water  (253.5 
grtuns,  or  16.4  grams)  has  been  determined  with  great  accuracy,  and 
is  a  constant  quantity  ;  while  that  of  a  cubic  inch  of  sand  vanes  ac- 
cording to  locality,  requiring  a  frvah  determination  each  time  a  difibrent 
kind  of  sand  ts  used. 

The  nature  of  the  material  used  for  measuring  the  capacity  of  the 
skull  is  important,  but  observers  have  had  recourse  to  very  different 
kinds.  Water  would  unquestionably  be  the  best,  but  its  use  is  im- 
practicable owing  to  the  great  difficulty  in  making  the  cranium  suffi- 
ciently tight  to  retain  it.  The  late  Dr.  Samuel  George  Morton,  having 
used  white  mustard  seed  "  ou  account  of  its  spherical  form,  its  httrd- 
nesB,  and  the  equal  size  of  its  grains,"  afterwards,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  J.  S.  Phillips,  substituted  No.  8  shot,  which  he  found  to  give 
much  more  precise  results,  and  with  these  all  the  measurements  re- 
corded in  his  tables  were  madaf  Sir  William  Hamilton  sharply 
criticises  Dr.  Morton's  method  as  "only  a  clumsy  and  unsaUafoctory 
imitation  of  mine,"  asserting  that  "  pure  silicious  sand  waa  the  best 
means  of  accomplishing  the  purpose,  from  its  suitable  ponderosity,  in- 
compressibility,  equality  of  weight  in  all  weathers,  and  tenuity. '§  Dr. 
J.  Barnard  Davis,  whose  practical  knowledge  of  the  aubject  makes  his 
opinion  worthy  of  high  consideration,  also  recommends  the  uae  of  fine 
sand,||  but  instead  of  measuring  be  weighs  the  quantity  the  skull 
holds.  Having  ascertained  the  cubic  measure  of  an  ounce  of  sand, 
the  whole  quantity  is  readily  converted  into  cubic  inches,  or,  by  making 
a  correction  for  difference  in  specific  gravity,  into  brun  "weight.  Tuious 
other  substances,  such  as  peas,  flaiaeed,  rice,  Ac,  have  been  used. 
Welcker  recommends  the  grains  of  huskod  wheat.  For  a  full  account 
of  these  and  of  the  different  methods  of  comparing  crania,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  valuable  and  instructive  memoir  of  Dr.  J.  Aitkin 
Meigs,  on  the  Mensumtion  of  the  Human  Skull. H 

•  Lteturet  on  ifttaphyiiei  and  Logic.    Edinburgh,  1860.     Vol.  i,  p.  240, 
t  Amfriean  Journal  of  Medical  Hcienet,  iu  the  account  of  the  last  iUll«ia  <rf 
the  Hod.  Daniel  Webstar.     Jimuary,  1853. 

t  Crania  Ameriaitui,  p.  263.  §  Op.  eU.,  vol.  i.  IMO. 
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From  the  followmg  table,  the  result  of  careful  comparatiTe  expen- 
.  menta,  it  will  be  Been  that,  for  exactnesB,  efaot  are  far  preferable  to 
sand,  and  that  Sir  William  Hamilton's  ciiticiame  are  unjust.  The 
chief  requisites  for  a  good  material  for  measuring  crania,  are  lightness 
and  uniformity  in  the  size  of  the  particles  or  component  bodies ;  the 
size  should  be  such  that  they  vill  not  escape  from  the  foramina  in  the 
orbit,  and  their  shape  such  that  they  will  occupy  the  smallest  compass 
vith  the  least  amount  of  shaking  or  compression.  All  these  conditions 
were  veiy  nearly  found  in  peas,  and,  with  the  exception  of  lightness, 
were  realised  in  shot,  the  diameter  in  the  second  cose  being  about  0. 1 8 
inch,  and  in  the  first  0.23  to  0.25  inch.  Shot  have  the  advantage 
over  all  other  materials  in  their  spherical  shape,  hut  their  weight  is 
such  that  fragile  crania  would  be  destroyed  by  them,  though  they  may 
be  safely  used  with  those  of  ordinary  strength.  A  skull  having  a 
capacity  of  ninety  cubic  inches  when  filled  with  shot  weighs  more  than 
twenty  pounds,  which  is  altogether  too  heavy  a  mass  to  handle  when 
many  crania  are  to  be  examined. 

With  the  view  of  determinicig  the  relative  value  of  different  mate- 
rials, one  and  the  same  skull  was  measured  eight  times  with  each  of 
the  different  kinds  mentioned  at  the  head  of  the  columns  of  the  table. 
The  cranium  was  filled  with  a  given  material,  which  was  well  shaken 
down  and  compressed  imtil  no  more  could  be  received.  The  contents 
were  then  poured  into  a  measure,  care  lieing  taken  that  this  should  be 
done  in  each  case  at  a  uniform  rate,  but  without  being  afterwards 
shaken  or  pressed  down.  The  measure  used  was  a  litre,  and  the  mea- 
surements are  noted  in  cubic  centimeters. 


P«» 

Shot. 

B«ni 

„.. 

Fl««-d. 

^.fn'r 

LZ. 

1190 
1190 
1190 
1196 
1198 
1190 
1195 
1196 

120O 
1205 
1205 
1200 
1200 
1200 
1200 
1206 

1210 
1210 
1210 

120S 
1210 
1200 
1205 
1200 

1220 
1222 
1220 
1220 
1215 
1220 
1225 
1220 

1260 
1250 
1240 
1255 
1230 
1250 
12M) 
1245 

1250 
12G0 
1250 
1260 
1270 
1250 
1200 
1260 

1315 
1320 
1290 
1290 
1.120 
1290 
1850 
1380 

Ann«e. 
Rug.. 

1193 
8 

1201-8 
5 

1206-2  1  1220-2 
10      10 

1247-6 
16 

1257-6 
20 

1818 
60 

From  this  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  skull  being  carefully  filled 
in  each  case,  its  capacity  apparently  varied  according  to  the  different 
substances  used  in  the  rocasnrcmeut ;  with  peas  it  weib  1193  c.  c.  and 
with  fine  sand  1313  c  c,  or  130  c.  c.  more.     This  difference  depends 
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Upon  the  fact  that  the  subatancea  Hsed,  under  similar  circumstances, 
adjust  themselves  to  the  leaat  space  with  different  degrees  of  facility. 
Shot  and  peas  having  a  spherical  shape,  the  position  in  which  they 
happen  to  fall  is  a  matter  of  indifference,  since  all  their  diametere  are 
equal.  The  other  bodies,  whose  diameters  are  tmequal,  require  more 
or  less  of  shaking  and  pressure  in  order  that  they  may  be  packed  in  the 
smallest  compass  and  thus  an  eiaggeration  of  the  capacity  aToided. 
With  proper  care  correct  measurements  can  of  course  be  made  with 
either  of  tlic  materials  mentioned  in  the  table,  and  in  practice  no  one 
would  omit  to  shake  down  and  compress  the  material  in  the  measure 
to  the  same  degree  that  he  would  in  the  akull.  The  object  of  the 
table  is  only  to  show  the  comparative  amount  of  compression  and  ad- 
justment required.  To  present  the  subject  in  another  way,  if  a  litre 
is  filled  with  peas,  and  then  shaken,  it  will  diminish  one  per  cent  in 
bulk,  while,  under  similar  circumstances,  coarse  sand  diminishes  fifteen 
per  cent.  In  the  first  case  the  error  will  not  eneeed  one  per  cent, ; 
in  the  second  it  may  be,  unless  great  care  is  taken,  much  more.  Of 
the  different  substances  used,  peas  and  shot,  on  account  of  their 
spherical  shape,  give  the  beat  results,  and  coarse  and  fine  sand  the 
worst,  on  account  of  the  irregular  shape  of  the  grains,  the  small  aiie 
of  these,  for  the  finer  the  material  the  greater  the  error,  and  the  rough- 
ness of  their  surfaces.  As  to  peas  and  shot,  the  last  give  the  most 
accurate  and  uniform  results,  while  the  latter,  being  less  perfect  spheres, 
lead  to  a  slight  error,  but  have  the  advantage  of  lightness,  thus  making 
manipulation,  more  easy.  Sand  has  the  further  disadvantage  of  filling 
many  angles,  canals,  and  foramina  not  occupied  by  brain,  and  there- 
fore of  exaggerating  the  quantity  of  this  last,  and  in  requiring  that 
the  foramina  in  the  orbit  should  be  plugged  to  prevent  its  escape; 
This  last  objection  is  of  little  moment  when  a  single  skull  is  to  be 
measured,  but  is  considerable  when  the  number  is  large.  By  uung 
bodies  of  the  wze  of  peas  or  shot,  the  inconvenience  and  the  exaggera- 
tion are  both  avoided.  The  difference  in  the  table  betweeQ  the  amonnt 
olitainod  by  measuring  with  peas  and  shot  depends  upon  difference  in 
the  size  of  the  two  latter. 

There  is  still  another  step  to  be  taken,  even  if  an  exact  measure- 
ment of  the  cranium  has  been  made.  The  brain,  as  already  stated, 
diws  not  fill  the  cranial  cavity  ;  a  space,  variously  estimated,  is  occu- 
pied by  tho  membranes  and  the  vessels,  which  should  be  deducted 
from  tho  goncral  internal  capacity.  Welcker  estimates  this  at  ftom 
11,0  to  14  per  cent,  of  the  whole  cavity,  according  as  the  skull  varies 
in  vivm.     Dr.  J.  Barnard  Davis  makes  a  correction  of  10  per  cent. 

Brain,  not  cranial  mcssurcmcnt,  is,  of  course,  the  object  of  the  study 
of  the  capacity  of  the  skull ;  but  until  some  definite  results  are  ub- 
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tatned,  which  will  enable  the  observer  to  make  accurate  correottonB, 
we  must  remaiQ  content  with  cninial  raeaeuremeut  for  the  present, 
and  apply  the  coireotioiiB  hereafter. 

If  we  set  aside  shot  as  not  well  adapted  to  the  purpoee  of  measure- 
ment  on  account  of  their  weight,  a  material  suitable  for  equally  accu- 
rate measnrement  is  still  a  desideratum.  Peaa  are  not  of  a  uniform 
size,  though  by  sifting,  uniformity  may  be  approached,  and  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  error  growmg  out  of  their  want  of  sphericity,  though 
this  is  quite  amall.  Spheres  of  porcelain  of  the  size  indicated  above, 
and  still  better  of  aluminium,  on  account  of  its  lightness,  would  give 
the  require  qualities  for  accurate  measurement. 

The  results  obtained  by  various  observers  in  making  comparative 
measurements  of  crania  point  to  one  of  the  following  methods  as  the 
most  desirable. 

I.  a.   Pill  the  skull  end  weigh  the  contained  material. 

6.  Convert  weight  of  material  into  cubic  meanuremeut  by  deter- 
mining the  cubic  measurement  of  a  gram  or  an  ounce  of 
material,  and  multiplying  this  by  the  whole  number  of 
grams  or  ounces.  With  proper  tables,  this  would  be  a  quick 
and  easy  process,  but  otherwise  a  tedious  one. 
c.  Convert  weight  of  material  into  brain  weight  by  correcting  for 
difference  in  specific  gravity. 

II.   a.  Fill  the  skull  and  mtamrt  the  contained  material 

b.  Convert  cubic  contents  into  brain  weight  by  multiplying  the 
number  of  cubic  inches  by  the  weiglit  of  a  cubic  iuuh  of 
wat«T  (252.5  grains),  or  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  by 
the  weight  of  a  cubic  centimeter  of  water  (one  gram),  and 
allowing  foiu"  per  cent,  for  the  difference  of  the  specific 
gravities  of  brain  and  water. 

The  second  has  the  advantage  of  being  the  more  simple  process,  and 
requires  the  fewest  steps,  while  the  first  has  the  advantage  in  weighing, 
which  is  a  somewhat  more  accurate  method  than  measuring.  The 
weight,  however,  must  be  converted  into  cubic  measure,  if  we  compare 
skulls  by  their  cubic  contents.  With  care,  either  of  them  is  sufS- 
cicntly  correct,  and  in  his  choice  the  observer  can  and  will  be  guided 
by  his  likings. 
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ON  A  CHARACTERISTIC  PECULIARITY  IN  THE  FORM  OF 

THE  FEMALE  SKULL,  AND  ITS  SICNIFICANCE 

FOR  COMPARATIVE  ANTHROPOLOGY." 

By  ProfeBSOT  Albxahdbb  E^kkb,  Honomy  Fellow  of  the  Authropologiol 

Society  of  Iiondon. 


The  mfluencea  which,  apart  from  iutermixture,  effect  oertain  modifi- 
cations— "  disturbances"  they  might  be  called — are  of  various  kinds. 
The  most  effective  are,  beside  the  artifiuial  appliances  for  the  purpose 
of  altering  the  cranial  form,  pathqlogical  conditions,  which  give  rise  to 
premature  synoBtoais,  and  thua  prt>duce  forms  which  hare  frequently 
been  mistaken  for  race-types.  But  individually,  age  and  sex  also 
modify  in  various  manners  the  typical  form  of  the  cranium,  and  may, 
if  they  accidentally  appear  before  us  in  a  comparatively  large  number, 
cover  or  obliterate  the  typical  form.  Of  these  latter  influences  the 
moat  important,  namely,  those  of  sex,  have  hitherto  been  overlooked. 
The  differences  of  the  female  skull  from  the  male  lie  partly  in  the 
different  quality  of  the  osseous  surface,  and  partly  in  the  difference  of 
the  absolute,  but  specially  of  the  relative  size  of  the  skull  and  its  parts. 
With  reference  to  the  first,  the  female  cranium  differs  from  the  male 
by  the  same  characters  which  distiugutsh  the  female  skeleton  from 
the  male  skeleton.  First,  we  notice  the  lesser  development  of  the  pro- 
cesses serving  for  the  attachment  of  the  muscles  in  the  skeleton,  and 
with  the  development  of  which  they  keep  pace.  The  difference  is 
specially  perceptible  in  the  mastoid  processes,  the  temporal  and  cer- 
vical line,  and  the  ridges  on  the  lower  jaw.  We  further  find  that  in 
the  male  skull  the  protuberances  of  the  osseous  cavities  are  more 
developed,  aa  is  seen  in  the  superciliary  arch  produced  by  the  frontal 
cavities.  We  may  look  upon  this  difference  as  similar  to  that  greater 
development  of  the  whole  respiratory  apparatus  in  the  skeleton  of  the 
male,  and  I  therefore  agree  with  C.  Vc^tthat  the  development  of  the 
superciliary  arch  must  be  considered  only  as  au  individual  and  sexual, 
and  not  as  a  race -character.  The  comparison  of  about  100  modem 
South-German  skulls,  presented  in  this  respect  the  most  striking 
differences.  That  in  uncultured  races  individual  differences  obtain 
much  less,  is  well  known  ;  and  hence,  sometimes  may  easily  be  taken 
for  a  race -character,  which,  with  the  progress  of  individual  differeo- 

•  Tha  paper  ia  tronBlatod  from  the  AreMv/ur  AnUtropoU>gie. 
f  yiyrUtitngtn  uctsr  de*  Mmitchen,  11. 
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tiation,  iB  no  longer  so.  Correspondiug  with  the  greater  approach  of 
the  female  skull  towards  the  infantile  form,  the  ossification  points,  the 
tubera  &ontalia  and  panetalia,  are,  as  a  rule,  more  developed  in  the 
adult  female  than  in  the  male. 

With  r^ard  to  the  dimenaioDs,  it  has  alwajB  been  accepted  that 
the  female  skull  la  absolutely  smaller  than  the  male  skull;  but 
accurate  information,  derived  from  a  great  number  of  meaaurementa, 
we  find,  for  the  first  time,  in  Welcker  only.*  We  find,  accordingly, 
that  the  horizontal  circumference  of  the  female  skull  to  that  of  the 
male  is  =  96-6  :  100 ;  the  capacity  =  89-7  :  100.  With  reference  to 
the  proportion  of  the  skull  to  the  rest  of  the  skeleton  in  both  sexes, 
we  possess,  to  my  knowledge,  but  few  data  by  anatomists.  Soem- 
meriugt  says  that  in  the  mole  body,  the  head  in  proportion  to  the 
rest  of  the  skeleton,  is  in  weight  :=  1 :  8  or  10,  and  in  the  female, 
=  1:6,  and  that  it  ia,  therefore,  relatively  larger  in  the  female. 
Accurate  measurements  are  yet  wanting;  but  the  statements  of 
artistBt  confirm  it,  and  the  entire  habitus  of  the  female  agrees  with 
it 

But  what  is  more  important  for  our  object  is  the  proportion  of  the 
cranium  to  the  &ce  as  a  whole,  and  that  of  the  separate  parte.  Ana- 
tomical literature  contains  very  little  on  this  subject ;  and  it  is  only 
very  lately  that  Welcker  has  undertaken  comparative  measurements, 
and  in  his  work,  cited  above,  has  delineated  the  differences  of  the 
male  and  female  skuUa  by  so-called  cranial  nets.  But  all  peculiarities 
cannot  be  expressed  in  this  way,  and  to  show  them  is  the  object  of 
this  paper,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  supplement  the  deUneationa  of 
Welcker. 

The  characteristic  physiognomy  of  the  female  skull  consists,  apart 
from  the  above-mentioned  peculiarities  of  the  surface  and  size,  chiefly 
in  the  following  characters : — 

1.  In  the  smallness  of  the  Escial  parts  in  comparison  to  the  cra- 
nium. That  the  facial  part  is  smaller,  has  been  already  observed 
by  SoemnjeringJ  and  Ackermann.||  Welcker  points  out  the  small 
jaws  and  large  orbits.  Artists  have  long  noticed  this  circumstance. 
According  to    Schadow,  the  facial  length  (from  the  upper  margin 

■  Unteriuehurtim  ibvr  Bau  uni  WaeJuthum  d«i  Mtntehliehtn  SehddtU, 
Leipdgi  IS62. 

t  Tom  Him  and  BSckemnark.    Uainz  :  17SS. 

{  Aeoordlngto 8chadow(PoIycI«<oiI«r von dMiVaaMm d«i Af«iucfcAi:  1654), 
the  female  bodj  has  7|,  and  the  male  B  lengtbs  of  the  head. 

j  AnalomU,  p.  B2. 

II  Ueber  dU  Karperliche  Verichiedenheit  dtt  J^innej  vom  Wvibt  ouMn*  dm 
attdiUehUthalm.    Coblenz  i  USH. 
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of  the  orbit  to  the  lower  ridge  of  the  chia)  amoimts  in  quid  to  5*, 
in  the  child  3J',  in  the  female  i^'.  The  fiicial  o^  thereby  ap- 
pears in  the  female  Bhorter,  rounder,  more  child-like.  The  femnlc 
character  is  in  this,  as  in  several  other  respectB,  approaching  that  of 
a  child;  woman,  in  fiict,  holds  an  intermediate  position  between 
man  and  child, 

2.  There  ia  another  peculiarity  connected  with  this,  to  which 
Welcker  has  first  drawn  attention,  and  which  belongs  both  to  the 
female  and  the  inikntile  skull,  namely,  the  predominance  of  the 
cranial  roof  over  the  cranial  basis.  The  proportions  are,  according  to 
Welcker,  as  follows : — 

(a).  The  Lima  naso-batilarit  (n.  h,)  (drawn  from  the  fronto-nasal 
suture  to  the  anterior  edge  of  the  occipital  foramen)  is  to  the  whole 
length  of  the  crauial  vault  in  the  male  ^  100 :  404 ;  in  the  female 
^  100 :  431.  According  to  my  own  measurements  of  a  number  of 
well-formed  male  and  female  South  Gennan  skulls,  the  same  hue, 
putting  the  length  of  the  whole  arch  =  100,  was,  in  the  male  27'1, 
in  the  female  26'7. 

(b).  As  regards  the  transverse  circumference  of  the  calvaria,  the 
proportion,  according  to  Welcker,  of  the  basal  part  of  it  (Linea  auri- 
cularia,  the  distance  between  the  edges  of  the  zygomatic  processes 
above  the  aural  apertures)  is  to  the  upper  part  of  the  transverse  cir- 
cumference (measured  with  the  tape  from  the  above-mentioned  point 
across  the  cranial  arch)  in  the  male  =  100:  345;  in  the  female 
=  100 :  247. 

(r).  Finally,  accordingto  Welcker,  the  space  between  the  frontal  and 
parietal  protuberances,  called  by  him  "  the  superior  cranial  square," 
predominates  over  the  inferior  cranial  square  (between  the  frontal  and 
zygomatic  processes)  in  women.  The  first-named  space  is  to  the  latter 
in  the  male  =  100  :  92  ;  in  the  female  =  100  :  83. 

3.  A  lliird  and,  in  my  opinion,  essential  character,  and  which  cannot 
fail  to  strike  us  at  first  sight,  is  the  lesser  height  of  the  cianium. 
Welcker  has  also  drawn  attention  to  this.  According  to  this  author, 
the  length  ia  to  the  height  of  the  skull  in  man  ^  100  :  37-9;  in 
womoji  =  100  i  701. 

Weisabach*  also  looks  upon  the  lesser  height  of  the  cranium  as  cha- 
racteriatic  of  the  female  skulL  According  to  my  nieasuramcnts  of 
25  well-formed  male  and  female  crania  from  the  Black  Fore8t,t  tlie 
height  and  length  index  (length  ^  100)  was  in  the  male  83'9  ;  in  the 
female  794. 

■  Beilrojs  nir  KentKiti  dor  SchadeVormm  OattrreiclKKher  Vdlker. — iledic. 
Jahrbuch  d«  Oat.  Blaati,  v.  xi :  lV6i. 
t  Ecker,  Crania  Otrmaniir,  p,  S3. 
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4.  This  character  of  the  lovnese  of  the  cranium  beoomea  the  more 
Btrikiug,  as  it  is  geoerally  attended  by  another  peculiarity,  that  of  a 
greater  flatness  of  the  roof,  especially  of  the  parietal  region.  I  find 
this  character  well  pronounced  in  the  majority  of  oiu*  modem  native 
skitUa,  and  alao  in  the  crania  of  old  Frauconian  and  Aleniannic 
gtuvea.*  This  difference  in  the  latter  appean  to  me  still  greater,  as 
the  male  skuUa  frequeutly  present  a  sagittal  elevation,  which  is  absent, 
or  but  insignificant,  in  the  female  skulls. 

It  might  be  interesting  te  ascertain  whether  in  races  in  whom  the 
sagittal  crest  is  greatly  developed,  there  obtains,  in  this  respect,  a 
difference  between  the  sexes.  I  am  led  to  think  so.  We  have,  in  our 
museum,  two  skeletons  of  natives  of  South  Australia,  from  the  district 
of  the  Murray  river,  which  I  am  indebted  for  te  the  kindness  of  a 
former  pupil  of  Dr.  Vogt,  in  Greenock  (South  Australia).  Both 
skeletons  belonged  te  young  persons  apparently  of  the  same  age.  The 
cranium  of  the  male  presents  a  well-marked  sagittal  elevation,  which 
is  nearly  wanting  in  the  female.  This  observation  is  allied  te  the 
well-known  tkct  that  the  female  gorilla  skull  differs  from  the  male  by 
the  absence  of  this  crest,  and  other  analogous  facts. 

5,  From  this  predominance  of  the  cranial  roof  over  the  cranial  base, 
there  results,  among  other  facts,  a  form  of  forehead  which  is  equally, 
if  not  more  so,  seen  in  the  child,  namely,  a  perpendicular  position, 
which,  in  the  latter,  passing  the  perpendicular  line,  projects  on  the 
top.  This  straight  frontal  line  imparts  something  noble  te  the  female 
head ;  and,  according  to  Camper's  facial  angle,  tbe  cranium  of  a  new- 
born child  occupies  a  higher  rank  than  that  of  an  adult ;  and  bo  does, 
by  the  same  measurement,  the  female  cranium  occupy  a  higher  rank 
than  that  of  the  male.  But  whether  this  perpendicular  frontal  pro- 
file (which  might  be  called  orthometopy)  is  connected  with  a  per- 
pendicular position  of  the  facial  profile  (orthognathism)  ie  a  different 
question.  At  ticst  sight  this  certainly  sccma  to  be  the  case  ;  to  my- 
self, at  least,  the  majority  of  female  skulls  appeared  to  be  distinguished  - 
by  orthognathism.  Weissboch  also  {loc.  dt.)  cites,  besides  the  lesser 
capacity,  the  lowness,  the  smaller  facial  part,  the  strongly  pronounced 
urthi^nathism,  as  a  chief  character  of  tbe  female  skull ;  but  the 
□lessurements  of  Welcker  (loe.  eit.)  are  opposed  te  these  views. 
According  to  these  the  female  skull  shows  a  stronger  prognathism 
and  a  more  stretehed  base  (a  lai^r  sellar  angle)  than  the  male  ;  and 
placed  according  to  the  size  of  the  sellar  and  nasal  angle,  the  skulls 
form  a  different  series  than  when  placed  according  to  Camper's  facial 
angle.     According  to  the  latter,  they  form  a  descending  aeriea  :  child, 

*  A  Dumbor  of  crania  marked  bj  Bavia  and  Xhiimain  (Cran.  Brit.)  as 
pJatfcephalic,  ate  manifestl;  female  crania. 
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woman,  man ;  according  to  the  former,  man,  woman,  child.  Welcker 
himaelf  observes,  however,  on  this  point,  that  the  predominance  of 
the  calvaria  of  the  female  over  the  cranial  baae  (the  absolute  and 
relative  shortneae  of  the  tribasilar  hone),  is  in  contradiction  with  these 
meaaurements,  whilst  the  mor»  stretched  structure  of  that  bone  it  in 
harmony  with  them. 

6.  From  the  preceding  pecuharities,  in  connection  with  some  others 
to  be  mentioned  presently,  there  results,  on  the  whole,  a  characteristic 
form,  which  will  be  better  understood  by  a  glance  at  the  delineatiomt* 
(fig.  27-35)  than  by  any  minute  description.  The  flat  vertex  seems 
abruptly  to  pass  into  the  perpendicular  frontal  line,  so  that  the  trans- 
ition from  forehead  to  vertex  does  not  form  an  arch,  but  a  slight 
angle.  In  the  same  way,  though  leas  pronounced,  the  flat  vertex 
passes  into  the  occiput  by  a  kind  of  angular  flexion.  This,  at  least,  is 
perceptible  in  our  brachy cephalic  skulls,  but  certainly  much  less  su 
in  dolichocephalic  skulls  with  developed  occiput  (e.jr.,  the  Scandinavian, 
or  old  Franoonian  and  Alemannio  skulls).  I  shall  designate  these 
angular  transitions,  the  frontal  and  occipital  angles.  On  oompariug 
with  this  the  profiles  of  characteristic  male  heads,  we  find  the  higher 
and  arched  cranium  pass  gradually,  and  in  a  gentle  curve,  into  the 
forehead,  and  also  the  occiput. 

For  the  better  understanding,  I  give  some  outlines  of  well-formed 
male  and  female  cnmia.  Fig.  27  ia  the  skull  of  a  female,  (et.  20,  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Freiburg,  (copy  of  Tab.  vi  of  my  Crania  Grr- 
manice).  Fig.  28,  the  skull  of  a  woman,  from  a  Franconian  grave 
near  Altlussheim,  {ibid.  Tab.  xiii.)  Fig.  29,  the  skull  of  a  well-made 
man,  from  the  Black  Forest,  {iH4.  Tab.  zxviii.)  Fig.  30,  a  male 
skull,  from  a  Franconian  grave,  (iind.  Tab.  ixi  vii. )  I  must  also  refer  to 
Tab.  iv,  xvi,  xxii,  and  xxvi,  in  my  Crania  GermanuB,  which  all  more 
or  lesB  present  the  described  form.  There  is  also  a  skull  of  this  form 
delineated  in  Davis  and  Thumam's  Crania  Britannica,  Tab.  30  (orau. 
of  an  old  Boman  female).  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  Komau 
skuU,  Tab.  36,  is  that  of  a  female.*  Less  expressed  is  the  female 
character  in  the  female  skull  from  an  Anglo-Saxon  grave  of  Long 
Wittenham  (Tab.  47).  To  this  belongs  also  the  5  skull,  T^  iii,  in 
Thurnam,t  from  the  long  barrows  of  Tilshead,  the  height  and  length 
index  of  which  is  only  '65,  and  Thumam  draws  particular  attention 

■  We  have  allowed  the  referenoee  to  remain,  to  enable  the  atndant  to  oon- 
snlt  the  original  edition. 

t  Fig.  27,  female  skoU  (Black  Forest) ;  fig.  28,  febude  aknll  (from  Fran- 
conian grave). 

X  Thumam  "  On  the  Tiro  Principal  FormB  of  Ancient  British  and  Qaulich 
Skulls." — Mem,  Anthrop,  Boe.  of  London,  vol.  i. 
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to  the  flat  depressed  vertei.  In  the  same  treatise,  p.  18,  there  ia  & 
dtawing  of  a  female  bIuII  from  the  Meudon  dolmen.* 

The  characteristic  craitial  profile  described  above  may  also  be  seen 
in  living,  especially  liandsoine,  female  heads ;  and  whosoever  has  once 
paid  attention  to  these  peculiarities,  will  geuenillyfind  them.  I  add, 
in  oonfinuatioD  of  what  haa  been  said,  in  Fig.  31,  an  outline  of  the 
profile  of  the  head,  the  skull  of  which  is  drawn  in  Fig.  27,  in  which, 
compared  with  the  figured  female  sknll,  the  profile  perfectly  agrees. 
We  need  not  be  surprised  that  we  do  not  find  this  female  type  equally 
proQOuaced  in  every  head,  just  as  little  as  we  find  in  every  male  figure 
the  masculine  habitus.  But  that  this  form  occurs  so  well  pronounced 
in  heads  which  we  designate  beautiful  and  womanly,  proves  that  this 
form  is  typical  for  the  female  sei. 

Ab  may  ho  eipected,  we  find  the  treated-of  differences  in  the  mala 
and  female  skulls  as  regards  the  profile  rendered  by  art.  The  com- 
parison cannot,  in  the  antique  heads,  bo  easily  instituted,  on  account 
of  the  hair-dress,t  On  recently  visiting  the  Museum  of  Antiquities 
of  Carleruhe,  the  female  cranial  type  appeared  to  me  well  pronounced 
in  some  modem  plaster  works,  aa  in  the  head  of  Victoria,  by  Ranch, 
Helena,  by  Cftuova  ;  the  Three  Graces,  by  Oermain  Pilou  ;  a  female 
head  of  Sabine  Steinbacb,  in.  But  I  find  that  the  characters  I  have 
dwelt  upon  are  best  marked  in  Flasman's  illustrations  to  Homer's 
Iliad  and  Odyssey,  and  to  the  tragedies  of  iEschylus,  baaed  upon  an 
accurate  study  of  the  antiq\ie.  T  adjoin  some  outlines  for  comparison. 
Fig.  32,  a  female  head  (.^Esohylus,  "  The  Suppliants,"  tab.  iv) ;  fig. 
31,  the  head  of  Venus  (Iliad,  tab.  xsxvii) ;  and  fig.  35,  a  male  head 
{Iliad,  tab.  ii.)t 

On  comparing  the  female  cranial  profile  with  the  infantile,  it  is  un- 
deniable that  they  nearly  approach  each  other ;  and  what  the  pro- 
portional theory  of  artists  and  the  measurements  of  Welcker  teach  us, 
namely,  that  the  female  skull  in  its  proportions  stands  intermediate 
between  the  male  and  infantile  skull,  is  equally  correct  with  reference 
to  the  proportion  we  have  treated  of.  The  infantile  skull  shows  the 
same  height  and  length  indei  as  the  female,  namely,  70'1  (Welcker, 
loc,  cit.,  p.  67) ;  the  angular  transition  of  the  flat  vertex  into  the  per- 
pendicular forehead  is  very  plainly  seen. 

The  question  might,  therefore,  very  properly  be  raised,  whetherthe 

■  Fig.  29,  tDOk  sIdU  (from  the  Black  Forest) ;  fig.  30,  male  skull  (from  a 
Franconiui  ^rave). 

t  The  observation  of  Welofeer  (loc.  eit.,  p.  66,  luiU  Z)  I  consider  perfectly 
correct ;  I  neverthaleaa  believe  that  the  object  of  the  hurdresB  in  the  mas- 
culine-lookioK  female  crania  was  to  give  more  Qieviition  bo  tha  vertex,  rather 
than  the  shortening  of  the  loEgitudinal  dinmeter. 

X  Figs.  32,  33,  34—32  to  34  female  profiles ;  fig.  85,  mole  profile.  ,  .  , 
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female  skulls  described  by  me  were  not  all  belonging  to  very  yoiiug 
Bubjecta,  and  that  they  present  that  particular  form,  not  because  they 
were  female  skulla,  but  because  they  l>eloaged  to  young  girls.  I  at 
firat  raised  that  objection  myself,  but  it  was  soon  reflited  by  the  fact 
that  I  met  this  form  in  skulls  of  all  ages.  The  female  type  prevails 
through  the  whole  life,  or,  expressed  in  other  terms,  the  female  type 
arises  there&om,  that  the  iuiantile  type  persistB  beyond  the  limits  uf 
infancy. 

That  the  knowledge  of  the  cranial  contour  deacribed  in  this  paper, 
as  conditioned  by  sei,  is  not  without  importance  in  researches  of  cum- 
porative  and  historical  anthropology,  can  scarcely  be  contested.  I 
have  already,  in  anoUier  place  {Crania  Gmnanias),  expressed  a  cou- 
jecture  that  probably  most  of  the  skulls  which  induced  the  Swiss 
naturalists,  His  and  Riitimeyer,  to  establish  their  Bdair-tgpe,  were 
female  skulls.  With  reference  to  other  peculiarities  of  the  female 
skull  pointed  out  by  Welcker,  I  shall  not  enter  upon  here,  as  they  have 
no  direct  relation  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  cranial  contour  treated  uf 
in  this  paper. 

The  anatomical  conditions  of  the  female  skull  to  which  I  wished  tu 
draw  attention,  may  be  summarised  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  slight  elevation  of  the  cranium. 

2.  The  flattening  of  the  Tertical  region. 

3.  The  perpendicular  forehead,  the  result  of  the  predominance  of 
the  cranial  roof  over  the  cranial  base. 

4.  The  peculiar  (No.  6)  described  form  of  the  cranial  contour,  a 
consequence  of  the  peculiarities  desctibed  in  Nob.  2,  3,  and  4. 
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Tills  book,  which  proceeds  from  the  pen  of  an  American  writer, 
deserves  our  attention,  although  the  extensive  range  of  subjects  it 
embraces  prevents  our  treating  fully  of  its  contents.  A  difficulty  of 
another  kind  moreover  presents  itself.  Mr.  Lesley's  work  is  entitled 
"Man's  Origin  aud  Destiny,"  and  we  naturally  expect  to  find  the 
author's  final  conclusions  embodied  in  a  chapter  on  Man's  dt^iny,  as 
deduced  from  iiriuciptcs  established  as  to  his  origin.     This  clmpter, 

*  Han't  Origin  ani  Ihsiiny.     By  T.  P.  Lesloy,  Member  of  the  NatioiuJ 
Academy  of  the  United  Stntw.     London ;  N.  Trilbaei  and  Co.,  IMti. 
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however,  for  the  reasons  stated  in  the  preface,  was  never  written,  and 
we  are  left  to  ascertain  these  conclusionB  from  eipresaions  scattered 
throughout  the  work.  We  find  it  stated  in  the  chapter  headed  "  The 
Four  Types  of  Religioua  Worship,"  that  "the  highest  type  of  the 
religious  idea  is  Pantheism,"  in  some  theory  of  which  "  the  investi- 
t'attoa  of  God  by  man'e  understanding  has  always  resulted."  But 
"  the  common  instinctB  of  man  oppose  bis  progress  in  that  direction. 
He  requires  a  personal  God,  to  whom  to  fly  in  joy  and  sorrow."  This 
wor^ip  is,  however,  according  to  our  author,  idoktry.  "  Youth  and 
nomen — three  quarters  of  the  human  race — are  idolaters  by  natural 
necessity."  The  contradiction  here  is  only  apparent.  Idolatry  is 
meruly  one  of  the  phenomena  attending  the  progress  of  mankind 
towards  perfection,  and  if  the  object  of  its  worship  is  a  false  one,  no 
less  false  is  the  philosophic  idea  of  God  expressed  in  Pantheism. 
There  is  something  in  God  which  escapes  eVeu  the  philosophy  of 
Pantheism.  The  progress  of  science  is,  however,  to  "clear  away 
from  men's  eyes  the  errors  of  the  past,  and  lead  them  unto  that 
liberty  of  spirit  which  is  due  to  Christianity."  We  thus  see  that  the 
destiny  of  mankind  is  a  atat«  of  perfection,  and  also  that  Christianity 
has  been  an  esseutial  instrument  of  progress  towards  that  state.  As 
to  individual  man,  he  is  "  of  a  supernatural  nature,  of  a  spirit  which 
we  believe  to  be  immortal,  self-conscious,  self-studious,  inventive  and 
creative,  open-eyed,  and  tongued  for  speech,  responsive  to  all  mysteries, 
and  destined  for  all  glories."  We  see  here  faith  in  the  future  of  both 
the  btmian  race,  and  of  the  individual  man.  But,  to  Mr.  Lesley, 
orthodox  Christianity  is  only  a  sj-stem  of  "  thunder-and- war-provi- 
dence worship,"  whatever  that  may  mean.  Christ  has  certainly  come, 
and  He  is  "  the  very  incarnation  of  the  Deity,"  but  nevertheless  he  is 
merely  another  circle  in  the  spiral  of  evolution — "  the  flower  of  the 
long  development." 

These  are  Mr.  Lesley's  conclusions  as  to  man's  destiny,  and  we  will 
see  how  far  they  are  supported  by  his  reasoning.  As  to  his  classifi- 
cation  of  the  sciences,  we  need  say  little  beyond  expressing  our 
opinion  that  a  science  of  autobiography,  which  Mr.  Lesley  thinks 
ought  to  be  included,  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable.  Not  possible, 
because  the  influences  on  which  man's  condition  depends,  are  so  subtle 
in  tiieir  operation  that  the  laws  which  govern  them  cannot  receive  a 
scientific  formulatioQ.  Not  desirable,  because  a  biography  constituted 
on  strictly  scientific  principles  would  be  of  all  books  the  most  un- 
interesting. Mr.  Lesley  himself  says  that  "  the  greatest  of  fools, 
Boswell,  wrote  the  most  delightfiil  of  biographies."  While  demurring 
to  this  hasty  estimate  of  Boswell's  character,  we  would  ask  Mr.  Lesley 
whether  it  was  not  because  Boswell  was  somewhat  foolish  that  his  life 
of  Johnson  is  BO  readable  ?  |,  Cic^O'jIC 
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We  have  next  a  chapter  on  "the  Genius  of  the  Physical  Sciences 
Ancient  and  Modem."  The  difference  between  them,  according  to 
Mr.  Lesley,  is  that  in  modem  science /ancy  is  replaced  hy  experiment 
This  is  no  uncommon  opinion,  but,  without  qualification,  it  ia  by  no 
means  true.  Experiment  ia  enlarged  observation,  and  it  cannot  bo 
asserted  that  the  ancient  philosophers  bad  no  observation.  On  the 
other  hand,  experiment  without  fancy  ia  impossible.  Fancy  snggesta 
what  experiment  proves.  The  utmost  that  can  be  aaid  agiunst  the 
ancients  is  that  they  did  not  put  their  fancy  to  the  most  perfect  teat 
observation  can  supply — although  even  this  ia  by  no  means  certain. 
Inventions  in  which  we  have  the  application  of  scientific  principles 
must  be  teated  by  experiment.  The  great  fault  of  the  ancients  was 
the  inanfficiency  of  their  scientific  data  This  &ult,  however,  was  not 
theirs,  but  that  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived.  The  Indo-European 
race,  the  only  one  to  "whom  the  formation  of  science  appears  to  be 
possible,  waa  then  still  in  its  infancy,  and  in  this  we  have  the  true 
explanation  of  the  imperfection  of  ancient  science.  Mr.  Lesley  sees 
in  the  formation  of  the  nebular  hypothesis,  of  which  the  genius  is 
evolution,  the  highest  triumph  of  modern  scientific  theory.  In  the 
bands  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  doctrine 
of  evolution  is  of  (he  utmost  value,  but  it  muat  not  be  concealed  that 
its  full  truth  is  far  from  having  received  that  strict  proof  which  it 
will  require  before  it  is  accepted  by  its  opponents.  The  nebular 
hypothesis  requires  a  ^gantic  assumption  to  begin  with.  "  That 
apace  was  originally  full  of  homogeneous  matter  obedient  to  tlie  laws 
of  phyucs,"  and  it  requires,  moreover,  "great  movements  beginning 
or  re-beginning  in  this  unformed,  but  living,  infinite,  centres  of 
growing  aggregation,  and  tendencies  towards  those  centres." 

One  of  the  chief  difficultiea  of  the  doctrine  of  Evolution,  is  to 
account  for  movements,  aggregations,  and  tendencies  in  homogeneous 
masses.  This  difficulty,  with  others  that  arise  at  various  stages  of  its 
progreas,  may  be  overcome,  but  they  seem  to  point  to  a  source  at 
disturbance  not  taken  into  account,  and  which  may  require  consider- 
able modification  in  the  hypothesis  itself. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  "  Geological  Antiquity  of  Man,"  Mr.  Lesley 
gives  a  very  fair  retume  of  the  facts  from  which  that  antiquity  hM 
been  deduced.  No  one,  not  a  mere  creature  of  faith,  can  doubt  that 
the  proof  of  this  antiquity  ia  an  accomplished  (oat.  The  conchisioD 
that  man  has  exiated  on  the  earth  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years, 
is  irresistible  in  the  light  of  modem  sciences.  We  cannot  hope  to 
measure  the  period  according  to  conventional  notiona  of  time ;  «e 
must  be  content  to  measure  it  by  geological  ages,  the  exact  length  of 
which  will  possibly  ever  remain  miccrtain.     If  the  existence  of  man 
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in  the  middle  Tertiary  period,  inferred  from  the  discovery  of  bones 
split  longitudinally  in  Miocene  deposits,  be  eetablisbed,  all  estimations 
of  num's  antiquity,  founded  on  calculation  of  the  age  of  the  Miasissippi 
deposits,  will  be  left  far  behind.  The  ante-glacial  epoch  of  M.  Ronevier 
must  be  extended  to  embrace  probably  the  whole  of  the  Tertiary 
period,  human  remains  referable  to  the  earlier  portiona  of  which 
must  be  sought  for  in  the  tropical  regions  of  the  southern  hemisphere. 

Notwithstanding  this  conclusion  as  to  the  antiquity  of  man,  we 
think  Mr.  Lesley  is  rather  too  severe  on  those  modem  cleigymcn  who 
still  adhere  to  the  Mosaic  cosmogony.  There  may  be  "  no  alliance 
possible  between  Jewish  theology  and  modem  science,"  but  if  so,  no 
better  reason  can  be  found  why  the  orthodox  christian  should  rejoct 
the  conclusions  of  modem  science,  on  the  very  fair  ground  that 
orthodox  Christianity  is  founded  on  Jewish  theology,  to  reject  which, 
therefore,  is  to  reject  Christianity  itself.  Not  the  Christianity 
of  Mr.  Lesley,  but  that  which  supposes  Christ  to  have  come  iuto  the 
world  to  save  mankind  from  the  effects  of  Adam's  sin  in  Eden,  The 
fall  is  the  central  doctrine  of  Christianity,  and  it  was  impossible,  if 
man  was  at  his  origin  a  primitive  creature,  something  between  an  ape 
and  a  man,  who  emerged  into  existence  upwards  of  a  million  of  years 
ago,  instead  of  being  a  perfect  man,  created  spontaneously  only  about 
sii  thousand  years  since.  How  much  less  possible  can  the  fall  be,  or 
rather  its  universal  effects  as  supposed  by  Christianity,  if  there  have 
lieen  not  one  but  many  Adams,  as  required  by  the  doctrine  of  plurality 
of  man,  advocated  by  Mr.  Lesley.  We  certainly  do  not  apologise  for 
the  dogma  of  the  fall,  but  we  think  modem  clci^ymen,  who  refuse  to 
accept  scienti6c  doctrines  utterly  incompatible  with  it,  are,  to  say 
the  least,  entitled  to  a  considerable  amount  of  forbearance  in  our 
judgment  of  their  conduct. 

In  the  chapter  on  "  the  dignity  of  man,"  we  have  Mr.  Lesley's 
views  on  the  ape  origin  of  man.  We  quite  agree  with  him  that,  "No 
open  mind  can  help  imbibing  the  spirit  of  the  theory  of  development," 
and  that  the  law  of  differentiation  laid  down  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer 
is  t^  the  utmost  value  in  explaining  how  that  development  has  pro- 
ceeded.  Whether,  however,  the  development  theory  can  be  enforced 
without  any  transcendental  reference,  els  Mr,  Lesley  asserts,  is  another 
question.  It  may  be  true  that  "  in  geology  there  must  be  some  ex- 
planation for  all  the  phenomena  of  palaeontology,"  so  for  as  is  implied 
by  the  further  statement  that  "  if  there  be  an  apparent  advancement 
and  ennoblement  of  living  forms  through  the  ages,  it  must  be  de- 
pendent in  some  reasonable  manner  upon  some  slow  advancing  move- 
ments in  the  physics  of  the  globe,  with  which  the  living  forms  must 
stand  in  amicable  harmony."     Man  could  appear  on  the  earth  only  at 
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a  certain  epoch.  But  wky  should  he  appear  at  alii  Thia  question 
cannot  yet  be  said  to  be  eatisfactorily  answered  by  the  theory  of 
evolution.  It  does,  indeed,  assort  that  at  a  certain  conjuncture  in  the 
world's  history,  man,  as  the  product  of  the  coincidence  of  certain 
natural  conditions,  miuit  have  appeared.  Man  is  the  final  product  of 
the  operation  of  natiu-e's  laws.  This  may  be  so,  but  the  theory  of 
evolution  does  not  furnish  any  proof  that  the  operation  of  nature's 
laws  can  have  thia  marvellous  effect. 

Mr.  Lesley  finds  no  difficulty  in  accepting  the  ape  origin  of  man, 
but  we  fear  the  arguments  he  furnishes  in  support  of  it  will  not  be 
deemed  conTincing  by  those  who  have  hitherto  rejected  the  doctrine. 
These  arguments  are  chiefly  those  used  by  Professor  Huxley.  A  re- 
lationship between  the  man  and  the  ape  is  certainly  established.  But 
w/uU  relationship!  Whatever  the  presumption  may  be  as  to  the 
descent  of  man  from  the  ape,  we  fear  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is 
aa  yet  no  proof.  The  iugenious  argument  of  Professor  Huiley,  de- 
rived from  the  fact  that  the  largest  ape  brain  approaches  the  smallest 
human  brain  much  more  nearly  than  the  latter  does  the  largest  human 
brain,  proves  nothing.  The  highest  and  lowest  human  brains  are 
connected  by  others  of  all  intermediate  capacities,  whereas  there  is  no 
connecting  link  between  the  brain  of  the  Hottentot  and  that  of  the 
Gorilla.  Professor  Huxley  admits,  moreover,  the  importance  of  the 
fact,  that  "  there  is  a  very  striking  diSerence  in  absolute  mass  and 
weight  between  the  lowest  human  brain  and  that  of  the  h^hest  ape." 
He  doea  not,  however,  think  that  the  increased  size  of  the  brain  will 
at  once  explain  man's  superior  intellectuaUty.  He,  therefore,  intro- 
duces the  influences  of  an  "  inconspicuous  structural  difference  "  in  the 
oi^ns  of  speech.  This,  however,  but  increases  the  difficulty  of  the 
question,  since  we  have  now  to  account,  not  only  for  the  larger  bmin 
with  the  accompanying  gap  between  man  and  ape,  but  also  for  the 
difibrence  in  the  glottis.  Let  us  add,  what  is  too  often  lost  sight  of, 
that  these  peculiarities  of  man's  physical  structure  ore  accompanied 
by  a  general  increase  of  muscular  and  nervous  refinement  which  also 
.  -Inquires  accounting  for.  Supposing  the  brain  of  the  gorilla  were  much 
lai^r  than  we  now  find  it,  and  that  there  were  no  such  "  structural 
difference"  as  Professor  Huxley  supposes,  would  the  gorilla  tpeail 
articulate  speech  being,  according  to  Professor  Huxley,  the  "grand 
distinctive  character  of  man."  In  the  absence  oi  Sk general  refinement 
of  the  ape  muscular  and  nervous  organisations,  we  think  not,  Btit 
mere  articulate  speech  is  not  a  distinctive  character  of  man.  With- 
out this  speech,  nevertheless,  man  would  not  be  man,  and  his  posses- 
sion of  it  can  be  accounted  for  only  on  the  same  groimds  as  those 
which  explain  the  origin  of  his  general  refinement  of  physical  structure, 
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both  nerroHB  and  muscular.  When  Mr.  Lesley  says  that  lant/nofft  is 
no  criterion  of  man's  superiority,  "  for  every  animal  has  a  language 
of  its  own,"  he  misstates  the  question.  No  animal  but  man  has 
naturally  articulate  speech,  and  all  men  hate  this  speech.  Tlie  argu- 
ment that  the  difference  is  only  one  of  degree  will  not  apply  here,  as 
articulate  speech  is  not  what  Mr.  Lesley  calls  "  language,"  although 
founded  on  it.  The  same  must  be  said  of  the  human  miile,  which 
poeseases  an  element  which  no  animal  laugh  can  claim.  Religion, 
too,  altfaongh  founded  on  the  same  principal  of  love  as  that  shown  by 
the  dog  for  his  master,  has  in  its  reverence  something  totally  unlike 
the  latter  emotion.  In  all  these  human  attributes,  which  are  as  much 
distinctive  of  man  as  articulate  speech,  not  the  result  of  imitation 
itself,  we  see  the  operation  of  one  and  the  same  principle  of  intelligence. 
It  may  be  that  these  are  all  dependent  merely  on  the  superior  physical 
structure  which  also  distinguishes  man.  The  existence  of  this  supe- 
riority has,  however,  itself  to  be  accounted  for,  and  we  have  already 
pointed  out  that  the  theory  of  evolution  is  not  yet  competent  to  do 
this,  and  we  donbt  even  whether  the  principles  laid  down  by  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  may  not  be  made  themselves  to  support  the  opposite 
opinion. 

On  the  important  question  of  the  unity  or  plurality  of  mankind, 
Mr.  Lesley  is  a  disciple  of  Carl  Vogt  The  threefold  division  of  human 
races  agrees  well  with  the  existence  of  three  types  of  manlike  ape, 
each  of  which,  according  to  Mr.  Lesley,  has  striven  "to  reach  the 
human  ideal,  but  on  different  aides  of  the  common  development" 
The  objection  uiged  against  this  view  on  the  ground  of  the  non- 
existence of  intei^ediate  forms  between  these  apea  and  man,  has  re- 
lation rather  to  the  ape  ort^n  of  man  than  to  his  descent  from  one  or 
several  apes.  One  of  the  replies  to  this  objection,  liowcver,  rei^uires 
notice.  It  is  that  the  moat  ancient  skulls  yet  discovered  arc  so  de- 
graded "that  we  may  be  reasonably  excused  for  suspecting  that  the 
early  Kfcces  of  mankind  were  further  removed  in  the  order  of  develop- 
ment from  the  noblest  races  now  existing,  than  the  apes  are  removed 
from  them."  If,  however,  this  were  so  universally,  whence  the 
necessity  for  man  of  more  than  one  ape  ancostorl  If  the  influences 
of  external  nature  are  suEBcicut  to  cause  the  evolution  of  an  Indo- 
European  out  of  a  chimpanzee,  they  would  be  amply  sufficient  to 
develope  him  out  of  any  form  of  primitive  man.  The  chief  argument 
in  support  of  the  three-fold  ape  origin  of  man  is  the  great  diversity 
between  the  three  principal  races  of  mankind.  But  at  the  point 
ivhere  they  each  issue  out  of  the  ape  ancestor,  tlieso  races  cannot  have 
had  nearly  so  great  a  diversity.  The  idea  of  Mr.  Lesley  that  the  races 
of  mankind  appeared  on  the  earth   successively — "the   black   and 
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meagre  races  first  and  tiie  white  races  lost " — renders  the  plamllty  of 
naan's  ape  origin  still  lees  likely.  For  if  man  once  existed  there  oould 
be  no  necessity  in  nature  to  revert  to  the  ape  type  for  the  origin  of  a 
superior  race  of  men ;  and  that  there  was  no  such  reversion  is  rendered 
almost  certain  by  the  existence  throughout  the  earth's  surface,  at  a 
Teiy  remote  date,  of  a  low  human  type  similar  to  the  Australian. 

Hr.  Lesl^  escapes  another  difficulty,  arising  fium  the  existence  of 
an  almost  endless  number  of  sub-types  of  man,  by  ascribing  their 
origin  to  the  crossing  between  the  three  ohief  i«ces.  Many  anthro- 
pologists, however,  deny  the  possibility  of  effectual  crossing  between 
different  races,  and  if  the  plurality  of  man's  origin  be  onoe  admitted 
there  is  no  apparent  reason  for  limiting  his  ape  ancestors  to  thrtt,  or 
even  a  dozen.  This  question  of  change,  whether  by  croesing  or  otherwise, 
is  a  most  important  one,  and  appears  to  be  as  &x  from  being  settled 
as  ever.  According  to  Mr.  Lesley,  "civilisation  is  the  flower  of 
migration,"  and  we  think  that  the  vUxture  which  has  resulted  from  mi- 
grations moat  have  had  a  vast  effect  on  the  constitution  of  buman  races. 
It  may  be  that  peoples  have  been  thus  affected  without  actually  losing 
their  racial  type,  however  much  it  may  have  been  modified.  There 
is  undoubtedly,  however,  another  law  at  work,  that  of  tt^rtgatioH, 
iuaiBted  on  by  Mr.  Lesley.  Peojdes  having  afBnity  display  a  tendency 
to  segregate,  and  the  longer  this  ia  continued  iha  greater  is  the 
tendency  towards  a  fixity  of  intellectual  phenomena.  Should  there 
be  a  disruption  of  the  ties  which  bind  together  sncb  a  people,  a 
migration  is  the  result,  which  usually  gives  renewed  aotivi^  to  the 
mental  foroes  of  all  the  peoples  who  are  thus  brou^t  into  contact.  It 
is  clear,  however,  that  in  the  early  ages  of  man  this  result  of  migiation 
can  have  been  very  linuted,  uid  when  all  men  were  equally  barbsrous, 
it  must  have  been  almost  nothing.  The  principle  of  mixturt  of  peoples, 
therefore,  does  not  require  an  original  plurahty  of  races.  This  must 
be  established  on  other  grounds.  The  facts  cited  as  to  the  change 
undei^gone  by  Europeans  in  North  America  are  interesting  and  valu- 
able if  they  can  be  relied  on.  Mr.  Lesley  declares  that  "  there  is  not 
even  a  well-marked  class  of  society  in  the  United  States "  to  answer 
the  description  of  the  so  called  "  Yankee  "  type  given  by  M.  Pruner 
Bey.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  nearly  half  a  dozen  porietiet  of  man 
in  New  England  alone,  descendants  of  European  varieties. 

The  doctrine  of  an  original  plurality  of  races,  requires  that  the 
mfluence  of  race  should  finally  predominate  over  all  other  influencea 
One  of  the  strongest  objections,  however,  to  this  doctrine  arises  ftona 
the  difficulty  in  identUying  the  descendants  of  the  several  primitive 
stocks.  Mr.  Lesley  has  not  been  very  successful  in  overcoming  this 
difficulty,  jud^ng  from  his  classing  the  Berber  with   the  dark  or 
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African  race,  as  distisgniBhed  from  the  white  or  Aryan  race,  to  which 
Mr.  Lesley  oaaerte  the  SenilteB  helong.  We  have  alsrays  supposed 
that  the  Berber  belonged  to  the  Semitic  stock,  being  one  of  its  oldest 
braocheo.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  beooaiing  mora  and  more  recognised 
that  the  Semite  is  intimately  allied  to  the  African  family.  It  is  clear 
that  oolour  alone  cannot  be  accepted  as  a  criterion  of  race. 

In  the  chapter  "  On  the  Early  Social  Life  of  Man,"  Mr,  Lesley  g^vea 
a  ri*»me  of  the  facta  known  as  to  the  social  condition  of  the  early 
inhabitants  of  Europe.  The  conclusion  Mr.  Lesley  arriveB  at,  is,  that 
although  primittTe  man  was  not  an  idiot,  he  was  merely  an  animal. 
The  facts,  howeyer,  do  not  bear  out  this  conclusion ;  an  animal  has 
not  inomHvt  genius  because  he  imitaUt  the  customs  of  mankind.  The 
dove-tailed  door  and  the  plaited  cloth  of  the  old  lake-dwellers,  were 
the  inventions  of  men  who  displayed  the  same  faculties  of  obserration 
and  thought  as  onrselves.  No  doubt  "when  the  earliest  races  of 
mankind  appeared,  tfaey  appeared  in  the  form  of  fishing  and  hunting' 
savages,  the  form  moat  in  harmony  with  the  physical  condition  of  the 
f^reater  part  of  the  earth's  surface  at  that  time."  But  this  is  the  state 
in  which  many  tribes  still  exist,  and  among  them  all  we  find  the  most 
ingenious  contrivances  for  atttuning  certaiu  ends  required  by  the 
limited  phase  of  their  civilisation.  All  savages  are,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent,  able  to  control  nature,  and  make  her  subservient  to  their  own 
purposes.  This,  indeed,  is  the  fundamental  ground  of  superiority  of 
man  over  the  animal  world.  Without  this  power  -man  would  never 
make  any  advance  towards  civilisation,  and  for  want  of  it  the  animal 
hot  never  made  any  such  advance.  Whence  this  power!  It  may  be 
said  that  man  poBsesses  it  a»  man,  but  this  simply  carries  the  difficulty 
further  back  aud  brings  us  agaiu  to  the  old  question  of  the  origin  of 
man. 

The  remiuning  chapters  of  Mr.  Lesley's  book  are  chiefly  directed 
towards  an  explanation  of  what  he  terms  "arkite  symbolism."  Mr. 
Lesley  finds  that  ever;  language  of  modem  times  bears  the  impress  of 
"priest  language,"  which  has  had  its  origin  in  the  tradition  of  a 
deluge.  The  remembrance  of  this  deluge  was  impressed  so  forcibly 
oD  the  remnant  of  mankind  as  not  only  thus  to  affect  its  lai^uages, 
bat  alao  to  give  its  special  fonn  to  the  primitive  alphabet,  to  originate 
the  peculiarities  of  ancient  architecture,  and  to  form  the  key  to  the 
whole  system  of  I^iyptian  worship.  We,  have  not  space  to  enter  into 
an  eiaminatioa  of  Mr.  Lesley's  system  of  arkism.  We  would  only  say 
that  although  it  is  highly  iugenious,  the  etjonologics  on  which  it  is 
chiefly  founded  are  far  from  satisfactory,  aud  if  Mr.  Lesley  had  thought 
of  his  own  dictum,  that  we  do  not  "  get  any  ethnological  light  fVom 
philology  worth  speaking  of,"  we  think  he  would  have  been  careful 
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not  to  place  oo  much  dependence  as  he  has  done  on  philological 
analogiefi." 

Before  cloBing  this  article,  we  would  call  attention  to  Mr.  Ledey's 
diapter  on  the  "  Four  Types  of  Religious  Worship."  Although  we 
oatmot  agree  with  all  Mr.  Lesley's  conolusions,  we  recommend  the 
chapter  to  the  careful  periisal  of  those  interested  in  the  question 
discussed.  Mr.  Lesley  finds  four  great  typos  of  religious  life  "  em- 
bodied in  the  worship  of  the  dead,  the  wotship  of  the  powers  of 
nature,  the  worship  of  God  in  Heaven,  and  the  worship  of  the  uni- 
verse." This  division  is  ingenious,  but  we  are  inclined  to  think, 
nevertheless,  that  it  does  not  express  the  exact  truth.  According  to 
this  view,  most  savage  peoples  worship  their  ancestors,  a  worship 
which,  with  the  advance  of  civilisation,  is  exchanged  for  that  of  the 
powers  of  nature,  or  fetichism.  Tried  by  the  example  of  the  Chinese, 
who  tj>  the  present  day  are  ancestor- worshippers,  this  cannot  be 
correct.  If  we  turn  to  Africa,  the  very  home  of  fetichism,  and  take 
the  case  of  the  KafGrs,  one  of  its  finest  peoples,  we  see  the  same 
phenomenon ;  while  if  we  go  still  lower,  to  the  natives  of  Australia, 
we  see  no  actual  worship  at  all,  but  merely  certain  mysterious  rites 
for  appeasing  the  supposed  anger  of  spirits.  The  fact  is,  that  Mr. 
Lesley  does  not  see  the  true  nature  of  fetinhism.  The  fetich  possesses 
power  only  because  it  is,  not  merely  representative  of,  but  actually 
the  abode  or  under  the  influence  of  a  spirit.  Immediately  the  spirit 
goes  the  fetich  loses  its  power,  and  it  is  thrown  on  one  side.  Fetichism 
is  in  reality  a  worship,  or  rather  a  propitiation,  of  spirits.  Among 
the  aborigines  of  Australia  this  dread  of  the  spirits  of  deported  mcu 
is  carried  to  a  most  amusing  extreme.  The  burial  of  the  dead  has 
undoubtedly  had  its  origin  in  this  dread  of  departed  spirits.  The 
propitiation,  or  worship  of  spirits,  had,  however,  at  first  no  relation  to 
particular  ancestors  ;  this  is  an  atler-developement,  and  is  a  natural 
result  of  the  "  dififerentiation  "  which  marks  all  intellectual  progress. 
In  this  way  alone  can  be  explniued  the  extraordinary  prevalence 
among  the  civilised  nations  of  antiquity  of  the  worship  of  ancestors. 
Nor  do  we  Uiink  the  discovery  of  the  so-called  "  funerary  grotto  of 
Aurignoc  "  any  disproof  of  our  assertion.  The  only  ground  for  sup- 
posing that  the  fires  liglited  in  front  of  the  cave  were  funeral  one«,  are 
that  no  trace  of  fire  has  been  discovered  inside  the  cave,  and  no  human 
bones  or  necklaces  found  outside  ;  but  this  is  really  no  proof  whatever. 
Unless  the  survivors  lived  w  the  cave  with  the  dead,  they  could  have 
lighted  their  fires  only  on  the  outside,  as  it  is  quite  evident,  from  the 
indications  of  tools  and  weapons  being  there  manufactured,  that  these 
)  passed  their  time  on  the  spot  The  idea  of  there  having 
worship  of  the  dead,  is  merely  a  fanciful  deduction  from  facts 
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which  are  capable  c^  a  more  flimple  ezplaDatiou.  AMcan  fetiohism 
is,  iu  reality,  the  same  superstition  as  the  Shamaniam,  or  so-called 
devil  worship  of  Asia.  It  is  nut  because  man  fears  the  strange  and 
mjaterious  objects  of  nature  that  ho  worehipa  them  ;  it  is  because  he 
Buspecta  some  hidden  povsr  behind,  giving  those  objects  their  form 
andeffect  ThiBSuporstitionis,  however,notfoundedonlyonfear.  Fear 
alone  will  never  explain  such  a  superstition  as  the  reverence  for  trees, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  wide-spread.  This  can  only  be  explained  on 
the  principle  of  utility,  combined  with  a  certtun  prominence  of  form 
or  pottition,  which  renders  the  object  a  fit  habitation  for  spiritual 
influence.  The  sacred  groves  of  antiquity  had  a  like  origin,  but  the 
utility  for  man  was  there  almost  lost  ^ght  of  in  the  fitness  for  the 
spirit.  The  silent  grove  of  majestic  trees  exerted  the  same  influence 
over  the  worshippers  of  the  Pagan  Gods  as  the  cathedral  does  over 
the  Christiau.  Mr.  Lesley  has,  moreover,  overlooked  the  fact  that  eveiy 
the  most  abject  of  fetich  worshippers  has  some  idea,  however  in- 
definite, of  a  Supreme  Being.  Captain  Burton  states  this  to  be  true 
of  most  of  the  African  peoples,  and  it  is  difficult  on  the  principles  Mr. 
Lesley  lays  down  to  account  for  the  &ct.  It  can  be  explained  only  by  the 
supposition  that  there  are  certain  phenomena  of  nature  which  appear 
to  the  mind  too  mi^ty  to  be  caused  by  the  spirits  of  ordinary  men, 
and  they  are,  therefore,  referred  to  some  great  and  mysterious  being, 
wbo  reveals  himself  to  man  only  in  those  phenomena.  Kings  and 
great  men  came  to  be  worshipped  as  Gods  because  they  were  so 
superior  to  the  common  mass  of  mankind,  and  in  some  cases  they 
were  identified  with  the  most  imposing  natural  [Jienomena, 

In  the  Jehovah  worship  of  the  Jews  we  have  a  still  higher  develop- 
ment of  the  worship  of  anceston.  This  is  evident  from  the  prevalence 
of  the  latter  superstition  among  other  Semitic  peoples,  and  &om  the 
peculiar  phraseology  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  In  combination  with 
the  worship  of  ancestors  was  an  indefinite  notion  of  a  Supreme  Being, 
such  as  that  possessed  by  the  Kaffirs,  which  aftem'ards  became 
developed  into  that  of  the  God,  "  of  their  lathers,  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob,"  the  name  for  whom  was  adapted  from  a  kindred  people. 
According  to  this  view,  we  see  in  the  progress  from  the  fear  of  de- 
parted spirits,  shown  by  the  savage,  to  that  of  Jehovah  exhibited  by 
the  Jews,  a  rational  evolution  of  religious  worship,— pure  fetjchism 
and  planetary  worship  being  phases  of  degradation  rather  than 
of  evolution.  The  highest  type  of  religious  belief  is,  as  Mr.  Lesley 
points  out.  Pantheism.  Towards  this  is  the  tendency  of  all  modem 
Aryan  thought,  whether  in  Europe  or  America,  or  among  the  natives 
of  India.  This  Pantheism,  however,  takes  its  tone  from  Christianity 
evcu  in  the  minds  of  the  enlightened  students  of  Benares,  many  of 
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whom  are  as  nell  read  in  the  ootttroversial  literature  of  Europe  as,  at 
leaot,  their  English  brethren.  It  ie,  nereTtheless,  the  morality  of  the 
New  TeBtament  chiefly  which  is  thus  influential,  and  not  its  theologi- 
cal dogmas.  These  partake  too  much  of  the  Buperatitione  of  the  old 
world  religions  to  retain  their  influence,  and  Mr.  Lesley  has  done  good 
service  io  showing  that  there  is  a  religious  evolution  which  neoewarily 
ends  in  Pantheism — Christian,  while  discarding  the  special  dogmas  of 
orthodox  Christianity. 

We  must  here  leave  Mr.  Lesley's  book.  It  contains  seveial  «Ton 
of  fact  and  various  misnomers,  possibly  due  to  his  want  of  books  of 
reference.  Its  philological  comparisons  and  deductions,  although 
often  ingenious,  will  not,  we  think,  stand  the  test  of  accurate  criticism. 
Again,  Mr.  Lesley  has  expressed  certain  disputed  conclusions  with  teo 
confident  an  air ;  while  with  others,  relating  more  expressly  to  his 
peculiar  views  on  Arkite  Symbolism,  we  shall  be  surprised  if  many 
competent  readers  agree.  On  the  whole,  however,  we  can  reoommend 
Mr.  Lesley's  book  as  a  oarcfld  summary  of  the  facts  bearing  on  the 
theoiy  of  evolution,  bo  far  as  concern  the  origin  and  progreesof  man. 
It  might  have  been  condensed,  and  its  style  in  some  places  altered 
with  considerable  advantage,  but  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
was  written  and  published  will  in  a  measure  account  for  this  nut 
having  been  done.  In  the  interests  of  anthropological  science  we 
wish  it  every  success. 


SPROAT-S  STUDIES  OF  SAVAGE  LIFK» 


In  these  daj^s  of  sensational  science,  it  is  really  refreshing  to  meet 
with  a  book  seusibty  and  modestly  written,  and  deaUog,  with  the  tact 
of  a  dose  observer,  with  facts,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  grandiose 
theory.  It  would  have  been  difficult  for  Mr.  Sproat  to  ba\-e  selected 
an  arena  for  bis  studies  less  known,  and  hitherto  more  oontemptuously 


A  short  narrative  of  the  circumetancea  which  surrounded  the  author 
during  the  collection  of  his  materials,  will  best  explain  why  he  waa 
able  to  compress  into  a  small  volume  so  much  that  is  valuable,  from 
its  bearing  the  stamp  of  truth.     Mr.  Sproat  proceeded  to  Albemi,  the 

•  Scma  and  StudJM  of  Savagt  L^t,  by  Oilbert  Haloolm  ^iroat.  London : 
Smitb,  Elder  and  Co.,  1868.      • 
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English  Dame  of  tbe  settlement  on  Nitiuaht  (or  Barolaj)  Sound,  in  his 
oapaoit;  as  one  of  the  proprietors  of  that  place,  and  held  office  as  & 
colonial  magistrate  during  the  period  of  fire  years.  Thus,  he  says 
hiuiaelf,  in  hia  preface : — ■ 

"  I  lived  among  the  people,  and  had  a  long  aoquaiDtanceehip  with 
them;  I  did  not  merely  pass  through  the  country.  The  information 
which  I  give  concerning  their  language,  manners,  customs,  and  ways 
of  life,  is  not  from  memory,  but  from  memoranda  written  with  a  pencil 
ou  the  spot — in  the  hut,  in  the  canoe,  or  in  the  deep  forest  j  and  after- 
words verified  or  amended  by  my  own  further  researches,  or  from  the 
observations  of  my  friends." 

Heuoe  tbe  air  of  freshness  which  is  breathed  throughout  this  pleasant 
volume,  as  will  presently  be  seen.  As  a  picture  of  savage  bfe  of  our 
own  day,  and  which  cannot  fail  to  interest  on  account  of  its  probable 
analogy  with  savages  of  very  remote  ages,  it  is  de^rable  to  be  very 
minute  in  the  present  attempt  to  summarise  Mr.  Sproat's  obserrations. 
We  may  observe,  in  passing,  that  it  is  somewhat  of  a  drawback  that  no 
map  of  the  west  coast  of  Vancouver's  Island  is  given,  as  it  'would 
greatly  add  to  the  value  of  the  booL 

Mr.'Sproat  first  entered  Nitinaht,  or  Barclay's  Sound,  in  August, 
1860,  and  proceeded  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  settlement :  although, 
properly  speaking,  the  territory  had  already  been  acquired  by  a  title  de- 
rived from  the  Crown,  it  was  found  necessaiy  to  go  through  the  formality 
of  a  forther  piirchase  from  the  Indians.  After  some  negotiation, 
twenty  pounds'  worth  of  goods  settled  this  preliminary ;  but  the  next 
difficulty  was  to  obtain  a  voluntary  migration  of  the  tribe  in  occupa- 
tion. After  waiting  two  or  three  days,  Mr.  Sproat  appealed  to  them, 
and  they  removed  to  a  short  distance. 

For  a  considerable  time  the  settlers  were  engaged  in  setting  up  their 
new  home ;  and  in  this  interval  began  to  effect  improved  relations  with 
their  wild  associates.  At  first,  many  attacks  upon  tbe  settlement 
were  anticipated  ;  but  in  time  this  all  passed  away  and  better  opinions 
began  to  prevail  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  Aht  tribes  look  upon 
the  sailors  in  ships  as  a  separate  tribe  of  King  Geoi^mon,  and  they 
cannot  understand  why  the  fighting  should  all  be  left  to  a  few 
individuals. 

Before  proceeding  to  an  account  of  the  tribes  themselves,  Mr.  Sproat 
describes  the  features  of  tbe  country,  which  seem  to  consist  of  land  and 
water  "  pretty  much  mi.Ted,"  as  the  Yankees  say.  Capacious  inlets  of 
the  sea  throw  out  arms  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  the  broad 
surface  of  these  sounds  are  studded  with  rocky  islets — as  in  the  Scar  in 
the  Qortb-west  of  Europe — covered  with  (toi-ubby,  hemlock,  cedar,  and 
pine  trees.     These  pine  forests  clothe  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  and 
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the  whole  district  ia  aingularly  rugged  find  mouotamous,  resembling 
parts  ofthehighlandsof  SootWd,  "The  back  of  the  world,  brother," 
an  old  Gaelic  woman  once  aoid  on  coming  to  this  district ;  "  you  are 
bringing  me  to  the  back  of  the  world." 

With  regard  to  the  nativcB  of  this  wild  country,  it  would  seem 
difficult  to  estimate  the  population  exactly,  but  between  Pacheenah 
and  Nespod  there  appear  to  be  twenty  diBtinot  tribes  of  the  Aht 
nation.  In  number  these  tribes  vaiy  greatly.  Some  consiBt  only  of 
five  persons,  as  the  Manosaht,  on  Klah-o-quaht  Sound ;  and  the  lat^gest 
tribe,  the  Nitinaht,  numbers  400  ;  they  average  about  80  ifdividuals 
per  tribe,  and  are  all  more  or  less  nearly  connected.  In  an  appendix, 
Mr.  Sproat  gives  their  native  names  and  numerical  strength,  to  which 
the  reader  can  refer.  The  average  ages  of  their  men,  taken  in  one 
tribe,  the  Opechisaht,  in  1864,  seemed  to  be  about  fifty-three  ;  and 
the  most  influential  chief  was  then  fifty-five  years  of  age.  Tbe  tribes 
are  not  confederated,  and  they  practise  different  arts  :  one  is  skilled 
in  canoe-makiug,  another  in  paiutiug  boards  for  ornamental  work,  and 
BO  on.'  Even  in  matters  of  cultivation,  the  tribes  maintain  a  custcm 
of  growing  one  article,  and  bartering  it  with  their  neighbours.  In 
physiognomy  the  Aht  tribes  differ ;  faces  of  the  CbinciK  and  Spanish 
types  may  be  seen,  and  they  vary  also  in  intelligence.  No  political 
supremacy  is  specially  assigned  to  any  tribe.  A  mythological  per- 
sonage, Quawteaht,  is  supposed  to  have  ori^ally  given  them  their 
tribal  names,  as  Toqu  to  the  Toquahts,  Ohy  to  the  Ohyahta,  Nitin  to 
the  Nitinahts,  the  aht  in  all  cases  being  added  in  respect  of  the 
memory  of  their  legislator.  The  language  has  not  varied  fur  centuries. 
A  vocabulary  of  this  is  given  by  Mr.  Sproat,  and  may  prove  interesting 
to  phUologists. 

"  The  external  features  of  all  the  natives  along  this  coast  are  much 
alike;  but  one  acquainted  with  them  can  generally  distinguish  tbe 
tribes  to  which  individuals  belong.  I  have  noticed  that  the  slaves 
have  a  meaner  appearance  than  the  free  men,  and  that  those  few  small 
tribes  who  dwell  inland,  along  lakes  and  rivers,  and  who  live  on  a 
mixed  diet  of  fish  and  flesh,  have  a  finer  stature  and  bearing  than  the 

fish-eaters  on  the  coasts Individuals  may  be  fouud  in  all  tbe 

tribes  who  reach  a  height  of  five  feet  eleven  inches,  and  a  weight  of  a 
hundred  and  eighty  pounds,  without  much  flesh  on  their  bodice.  The 
extreme  average  height  of  the  men  of  tbe  Aht  oation,  ascertained  by 
comparison  of  a  numl>er,  is  about  five  feet  six  inches  ;  and  of  the 
women,  of  about  five  feet  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  a  stature  which 
equals  that  of  tbe  Kew  Zeolanden.*     Many  of  the  men  have  well- 

*  It  maj  be  mentioaed,  that  the  author  severely  criticises  the  abeord  de- 
Bcriptian  of  the  Ahts  ae  given  bj  the  Abbi-  Domenech,  who,  in  this  caae,  a» 
in  several  other  matters,  evlncea  cntsa  ignonmce  of  anthropological  scieac*. 
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shaped  forms  and  limbs ;  none  are  corpulent,  and  very  few  are 
deformed  from  their  birth.  I  have,  however,  seen  very  few  who  had 
beeu  bom  crippled ;  one,  with  withered  crooked  legs,  stiff  at  the 
knees,  was  an  excellent  canoe-man.  The  men,  as  a  rule,  are  better 
looking  than  the  women.  The  latter  are  not  enticing,  even  when 
yuiiQg,  though  one  meets  with  some  good-looking  women  ;  but  these, 
in  a  few  years  after  reaching  womanhood,  lose  their  oomelinees.  They 
are  ahort-limbed,  and  have  an  awkward  habit  of  turning  their  toes 
in  too  much  when  walking." 

The  men  are  described  as  strong,  with  great  powers  of  endurance, 
gi>ing  a  long  time  without  food  ;  their  compleiions  are  of  a  dull  brown. 
They  all  swim  well,  and  cannot  be  beaten  as  divers ;  they  bathe  every 
day  until  after  middle  life.  The  men's  dress  is  a  blanket ;  the  women's 
a  atrip  of  cloth,  or  shift  and  blanket.  The  men  have  but  little  beard 
or  whisker— hair  is  never  shaven,  is  black  or  dark  brown — slaves  wear 
the  hair  short :  to  cut  off  an  Indian's  hair  is  a  puuishnient,  as  he  is 
thereby  exposed  to  the  derision  of  the  tribe.  The  face  is  rather  brood 
and  flat — the  mouth  and  lips  lat^e — the  skull  fturly  shaped — the  eyes 
small  and  long,  and  deep  set,  very  dark  hazel— ^the  nose  is  remarkably 
well-shaped  in  some  instances :  a  piece  of  cockle-shell,  a  brilliant  ring, 
or  a  bit  of  brass,  is  often  put  through  the  cartilage,  and  umilar  ear 
ornaments  are  worn  by  bolh  sexes.  The  teeth  are  regular  but  stumpy. 
There  is  no  tatoo,  but  they  paiut  the  face.  The  women  cease  to  pmnt 
at  twenty-five,  and  then  wear  feathers  in  the  hair.  In  war  time  the 
face  is  blackened  by  the  warriors. 

The  heads  of  Aht  children  are  but  slightly  deformed,  only  as  much 
as  the  resting  in  the  cradle  may  suggest.  "  The  infant  ia  laid  soon 
after  birth  on  a  small  wooden  cradle,  higher  at  the  foot  than  the  head. 
A  padding  is  placed  on  the  forehead,  and  is  pressed  down  with  cords, 
which  pass  through  holes  on  each  side  of  the  trough  or  orsdle  ;  these 
being  tightened  gradually,  the  required  pressure  is  obtained,  and  after 
a  time  the  &ont  of  the  tikuU  is  flattened."  This  does  not  appear  to 
injure  the  brain.  The  tribes  age  rapidly ;  they  do  not  gradually  pass 
from  the  full  vigour  of  manhood  into  old  age. 

The  author  enters  into  minute  particulars  as  to  their  bouses,  their 
feasts,  and  their  customs,  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  ^ve  space 
for  here.  These  resemble  those  of  many  neighbouring  tribes,  and 
present  the  main  features  of  savage  life.  Sometimes  the  occurrences 
in  the  settlement  of  Albemi  aavonred  somewhat  of  the  ludicrous,  aa 
the  following  will  show ; — 

By  accident  rather  than  design,  one  of  the  men  at  an  outlying 
form,  the  potatoo-fields  of  which  the  Indiana  were  in  the  habit  of 
plundering,  shot  an  Indian  with  a  pea,  which  penetrated  into  the  left 
luug.und  it  became  necessary  to  hold  an  inquest — at  which  the  author. 
iu  his  magiateriul  quality,  presided,  l  .j  — ,  IvjOO^^IC 
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The  first  difficulty  was  to  find  a  doctor  to  make  a  ;><>«(  morttM  ei- 
amiuation  ;  this  waa  surmotuited  bj  the  fact  of  one  of  the  woodmen 
having  once  been  a  staff  surgeon  in  the  British  army — his  diploma 
being  in  his  chest.  A  motley  jury  was  then  sworn,  and  the  cnlptit 
brought  in.  The  principal  testimony  cooBisted  of  the  fact  of  the  pea 
being  fouad,  and  of  the  prisoner's  own  words  to  his  companions, 
"  Jaok !  I've  shot  an  Indian  !"  The  jury  waa  duly  charged  and  dis- 
missed t«  find  a  verdict ;  it  being  evidently  supposed  by  the  author 
that  some  kind  of  verdict,  as  "  accidental  slaying,"  would  be  found. 
The  jury  were  a  long  time  gone,  and  the  surprise  of  the  magistrate 
must  have  been  extreme  when  the  verdict  was,  "  we  find  the  Siwash 
{name  of  his  tribe)  was  worried  by  a  dog  !"  The  judge,  who  could 
aoorcely  maintcun  bis  gravity,  sent  them  back  to  find  a  verdict  in  some 
alight  degree  probable ;  and,  aiter  a  longer  time,  the  jury  reappeared 
and  Bud,  "  we  say  he  was  killed  by  foiling  over  a  clitT !"  the  countiy 
for  a  mile  round  the  body  was  as  flat  as  a  table.  It  was  of  no  use, 
the  men  bung  to  their  companion ;  and  the  neighbouring  Indiana  were 
rather  pleased  thou  otherwise  at  the  transaction,  as  the  man  bduoged 
to  a  distant  tribe. 

In  terse  and  vigorous  language,  the  author  describes  the  native 
monu&ctures,  the  condition  of  the  slaves,  the  marriage  ouBtoms,  the 
tribal  ranks  and  political  system. 

Especially  valuable  to  the  philologist  is  the  chapter  on  the  language 
of  the  Ahts  and  the  vocabulary  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  which  is 
extremely  lull 

The  religion  of  the  Abts  formed  a  coneidetable  subject  of  inquiry 
on  the  part  of  the  author,  and  his  remarks  on  the  difficulty  he  found 
in  arriving  at  any  conclusions  on  this  head,  are  most  intereatiug,  and 
indeed  anthropologically  valuable.     He  says  (p.  205)  : — 

"I  was  two  years  among  the  Ahts,  with  my  mind  constantly 
directed  towards  the  subject  of  their  rel^ious  beliefs,  before  I  could 
discover  that  they  possessed  any  ideas  as  to  an  overruling  power,  or 
a  future  state  of  existence.  The  traders  on  the  coast,  and  other  per- 
sons well  acquainted  with  the  people,  told  me  that  they  had  no  such 
ideas,  and  this  opinion  was  confirmed  by  conversation  with  many  of 
the  less  intelligent  savages ;  but  at  last  I  succeeded  in  getting  a  satis- 
factory clue  to  Buoh  information  as  this  chapter  contains.  Is  it  not 
possible  that  many  otherwise  observant  travelleis  have  too  hastily 
assumed,  after  living  a  few  months  among  savages,  that  they  had  no 
religion  1  It  is  no  easy  attainment  to  know  the  language  of  savages 
conversationally;  and  to  get  their  confidence — particularly  tiie  con- 
fidence of  the  intelligent  Ini^iaus — is  a  etill  more  difficult  task.  A 
travtller  mutt  have  lived  for  yrart  among  savaga,  really  a*  one  of  them- 
stliti,  be/ore  his  opinion  as  to  fheir  mental  and  tptritual  condition  i*  <if 
aiiji  value  at  all.    The  fondness  of  the  Ahts  for  m}-ati£cation,  and  the 
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number  of  sells'  which  they  practise  on  a  painstaking  inqtiirer  going 
about  with  note-book  in  hsjid,  are  unexpected  and  uxtraordinaiy  on 
the  part  of  Bavages,  whom  we  regard  as  so  mean  in  intelligence.  The; 
will  give  a  wrong  meaning  intentionally  to  a  word,  and  afterwards,  if 
will  laugh  at  you,  and  enjoy  the  joke  greatly  among 


It  woiild  seem  that  their  religion,  auch  as  it  is,  consists  in  sun  and 
moon  worship,  the  former  being  feminine,  and  the  latter  masculine. 
Of  a  BujH-eme  and  beneficent  being  they  know  nothing ;  but  they  seem 
to  bare  iome  idea  of  a  vogue  being  of  destiny.  This  being  they  call 
Qoawteoht,  but  hold  that  he  was  once  a  man  as  they  are.  He  is  now 
chief  of  a  happy  rimdow-land,  whither  they  also  hope  to  go  at  some 
time  or  other,  to  live  aa  the  gueets  of  Quawteaht ;  but  this,  they 
believe,  ia  only  for  chiefs  and  warriors.  Quawteaht  and  Odin  are 
alike,  the  author  says ;  they  drive  away  the  pauper  and  the  bonds- 
man  from  the  doors  of  Valhalla ;  in  this,  by  the  way,  resembling  the 
beadle  of  a  modem  fashion^le  church.  He  is  regarded  as  the  framer, 
but  not  exactly  the  creator,  of  all  things ;  some  special  things  ex- 
cepted. Some  say  be  made  the  sun  and  moon  ;  but  others  say  they 
are  anperior  to  him,  although  they  are  more  distant  and  less  active. 
But  the  earth,  and  trees,  and  rocks,  and  all  the  animals  owe  their 
existence  to  his  formative  power.  He  also  gave  names  to  everythingj 
even  to  the  Indian  houses,  which  were  inhabited  by  birds  and  beasts, 
subsequently  changed  into  Indians,  a  species  of  Darwinism  of  a  vague 
kind.  They  also  believe  in  an  evil  spirit ;  but  Quawteaht  and  the 
evil  spirit,  perhaps  Tootooch,  receive  no  worship  as  the  sun  and  moon 
do.  There  are  rude  ideas  of  transmigration  or  transformation  into 
aninuils,  and,  indeed,  pre-eiistenoe  in  that  form,  as  noted  above. 
Chay-her  ia  the  name  given  to  a  country  deep  down  beneath  the  earth, 
where  all  those  go  who  do  not  go  to  Quawteaht.  In  this  country 
things  are  much  as  they  ore  on  the  earth,  but  with  inferior  houses, 
□o  salmon,  and  very  small  deer.  All  these  matters  are  under  the 
care  of  their  medicine  men,  who  are  as  superstitious  as  the  common 
run  of  their  class.  Their  medical  usages  are  very  primitive ;  but  they 
employ  many  simples,  which  Mr.  Sproat  recommends  to  the  attention 
of  physicians. 

The  form  of  burial  is  neither  by  incremation  nor  interment.  The 
practice  is  to  place  the  chiefs  and  young  girls  in  rudely-constructed 
boxes,  faatened  upon  trees  about  twelve  feet  from  the  ground ;  a  white 
blanket  is  thrown  over  the  box,  and  four  or  five  torn  blankets  hung 
ua  neighbouring  trees.  Old  women,  and  men  and  boys  of  no  rank,  are 
wrapped  in  worn  blankets,  and  left  on  the  ground.  Secluded  head- 
lands are  commonly  used  for  Aht  burial-places,  and  anthropological 
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explorers  may  perhaps  uTatl  theroselves  of  the  hint  in  order  to  obtain 
omnia  of  tbie  interesting  people. 

The  great  experience  of  the  writer  of  this  volume  among  savagra 
will  render  the  estracta  we  are  about  to  make  from  his  concluding 
chapters,  in  which  he  considers  the  effect  upon  savages  of  intorcourac 
with  civiliaed  men,  and  upon  the  diaappearanoe  of  antochtbououa  races, 
most  interesting  to  anthropologists.  Indeed  a  work  so  full  of  descrip- 
tive anthropology  we  never  read. 

Learned  bishops  sometimes  rush  in  where  anthropologists  fear  to 
tread,  and  an  exemplification  of  thia  unhappy  fact  is  given  in  the 
following  extract  from  a  speech  made  by  Dr.  Selwyn,  Bishop  of  New 
Zealand,  at  Manchester,  on  the  7th  of  October,  1867,  which  is  placed 
by  Mr.  Sproat  at  the  head  of  the  remarks  from  which  we  shall  take 
some  portion. 

The  right  reverend  gentlemen,  probably  emulating  Parson  Brownlow, 
Mr.  Spurgeon,  a  hoc  genia  omnt,  thus  delivers  himself : — 

"  They  had  heard  it  said  that  it  was  a  law  of  nature  that  the 
coloured  races  should  melt  away  before  the  advance  of  oiviliBation. 
He  would  tell  them  where  that  law  was  registered,  and  who  were  its 
agents.  It  was  registered  in  hell,  and  its  agents  were  those  whom 
Satan  made  twofold  more  the  children  of  hell  than  himself." 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  dispute  the  authority  of  the  episcopal  assertiou. 
It  is  well-known  that  such  registration  does  take  place,  as  we  have  on 
our  shelves  verified  copies  of  two  similar  documents,  beii^  contracts 
between  His  High  Mightiness  Prince  Lucifer,  of  the  one  part,  and 
Master  Urban  Grandier  ("  done  in  this  year  and  on  this  day  ")  of  the 
other,  and  in  the  second  instance  ratified  by  the  Council  of  Demons. 
Signed  by  Lucifer,  Beelzebub,  Satauas,  Elimi,  Leviathan,  and  Astaroth, 
and  countersigned  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Council,  Baalberith.  But 
in  anthropological  matters  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  the  authority 
of  the  gentlemen  of  Dante's  and  Faust's  favourite  regions  is  at  least 
open  to  criticism. 

Mr.  Sproat  thinks,  and  justly,  that  if  the  bishop  desires  to  influence 
tho  opinions  of  reasonable  men  on  this  difficult  point,  he  must  use 
other  language  than  this.  Indeed,  it  seems  strange  that  the  eiperience 
of  the  prelate  among  the  Maori  should  have  led  him  to  such  con- 
clusions. The  permanent  occupation  of  any  territory  by  civilised  men 
uuist  mean  the  extirpation,  more  or  less  remote,  of  anterior  races 
occupying  the  soil,  and  antogoniatia  to  civilisation.  But  whether  it 
be  possible  to  so  modify  occidental  civilisation  as  to  render  a  part 
of  it  acceptable  to  savage  or  oriental  nations,  is  entirely  another 
question.  That  is  a  purely  anthropolt^cal  question.  Mr.  Sproat 
very  pniperly  puts  it  thus,  and  iia  in  the  main  we  agree  with  that 
gcullumuu,  wc  sliall  avail  ouinolvcs  rather  of  his  words  than  our  own. 
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"  By  the  expresdon  '  aavsLge  native  population,'  I  distinguisti 
between  the  inideat  uatutored  races  and  aboriginals  of  finer  native 
races  more  capable  of  civilisatioD  ;  with  these  latter,  or  with  an  im- 
proTed  rcmnaat  of  tbeoi,  it  is  not  jet  ahown  that  English  colonists,  or 
their  descendants,  will  not  intermix.  I  hope  it  may  he  shown  in  New 
Zealand  that  such  intermixture  is  possible,  but,  as  fur  as  experience 
has  taught  us,  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  any  large  population  of 
Engli^  descent  will  mingle  their  blood  and  grow  up  side  by  side  with 
bny  race  that  differs  widely  from  them  in  character  and  in  civilized 
culture.  In  all  domiiiatit  race*,  indeed,  there  it,  to  a  large  extent,  an 
avertion  to  intermixture  vTith  other  people — tehether  civilited  or  un- 
eivUised*  For  instance,  the  English  colonists  have  not  yet  shewn 
any  tendency  to  amalgamate  with  the  descendants  of  the  French  in 
Canada,  who  live  close  to  them  in  the  same  conntiy,  and  are  almost 
on  the  some  level  of  civilisation,  and  whose  women  are  most  attractive." 

After  insisting  upon  the  necessity  of  correct  ideas  as  to  the  effect  of 
colonisatioQ  upon  native  nu;es,  be  proceeds  to  say  that  although  the 
idea  of  extinction  may  be  r^arded  by  some  with  repugnance,  as  leading 
to  a  harsh  treatment  of  the  natives,  he  has  himself  no  apprehension 
in  the  matter,  and  rather  looks  upon  this  posuible  extinction  as  a 
stimulant  towards  acta  of  justice  and  forbearance  on  the  part  of 
civilised  settlers,  if  a  clear  view  could  be  obtained  of  the  importanco 
of  the  crisis.     He  then  proceeds  :•— 

"  Several  agencies — moral  as  well  as  phywcal — are  concerned  in 
the  disappearance  of  aborigines  before  intruding  civilised  settlers,  and 
these  agencies  must  be  properly  estimated  by  the  inquirer  who  seeks 
to  form  a  right  opinion  on  the  subject.  The  problem  he  has  to  solve 
is  a  difficult  oue,  which  requires  facts,  and  not  theories,  for  its  solution, 
and  unfortunately  we  possess  few  accurately  observed  facts  that  bear 
on  the  question.  These,  indeed,  will  always  be  hard  to  obtain,  owing 
to  the  want  of  opportunities  by  travellers  and  the  diilicnlty  of  observing 
preutsely  the  particulars  of  change  which  accompany  the  continu^ 
iutermiiture  rf  two  different  races — the  one  civilised  and  the  other 

He  then  states  the  first  question  to  be  whether  there  be  not  in 
those  races  elements  inherent  to  their  nature  leading  to  decay,  and 
which  are  powerfully  stimulated  and  intensified  when  the  race 
habitually  consorts  with  individuals  of  a  superior  race.  He  cites  the 
expenence  of  the  Jesuits  in  California,  and  of  others  in  proof  of  this, 
and  'we  are  disposed  to  consider  it  as  extremely  likely  that  the  juxta- 
poBition.of  the  unquestionably  artificial  civilisation  of  Europe  and  the 
uncivilised  native  life  of  savagedom,  may  have  a  tendency  to  appal 
and  obscure  the  savage  mind — in  fact,  that  the  mere  presentation  of 
a  foreign  and  novel  state  of  existence  may  frighten  the  "  noble  savage," 
first  out  of  his  wits,  and  then  out  of  existence  altogether. 

*  The  ilaliet  are  the  reviewer's,  not  the  author's.— £d.  kms.y&tY.       i 
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At  any  rate,  it  is  aii  indisputable  feet  that  the  native  inhabitanU 
of  British  Columbia,  from  the  report  of  iatelligcnt  fiir  tTsders,  have 
appreciably  decreased.  Ardent  spirits  at  the  time  had  not  been  intro- 
duced, and  the  inevitable  deterioration  produced  by  intennixture  rf 
alien  races,  with  its  premonitory  symptoms  of  decay  by  a  train  of 
diseases,  bad,  on  Captun  Cook's  visit,  already  set  in,  and  at  the 
present  time  a  population  of  four  thousand  individuals  has  dwindled 
down,  without  epidemics  or  outside  influence,  to  siz  hundred.  This 
may  partly  be  attributed  to  breeding  in  and  in,  but  it  is  emphatically 
not  the  result  of  oiviliaation,     Mr.  Sproat  says ; — 

"  The  natives  have  remained  in  almost  a  primitive  state,  only  visited 
occasionally  by  a  ship  of  war  or  a  trading  schooner  ;  they  have  had 
plenty  of  food  and  better  clothes  than  they  possessed  prior  to  their 
knowledge  of  blankets,  and  their  number  has  not  been  lessened  by 
any  epidemic,  nor  by  the  division  or  emigration  of  any  of  the  tribes." 
.  It  may  be  urged  that  the  occasional  visit  of  a  ship  of  war — in  feet, 
an  incursion  of  Jack  Tar,  may  have  a  deteriorating  inSuence.  [n  aoroa 
coses  it  must  have  been  so,  but  discovery-ships  are  usually  under  the 
charge  of  officers  of  the  navy  capable  of  restraining  their  men  from 
undue  excesses.  Perhaps  it  would  be  wise  for  the  Oovemment  to 
issue  specific  and  peremptory  instructions  as  to  men's  leave  in  savage 
countries.  In  the  case  of  the  Nootka,  or  Moouchaht,  population,  it  is 
proper  to  state  that  the  Nootka  women  do  not  viaitany  white  settlements 
for  the  purpose  of  prostitution.  Anthropologists  do  not  pretend  to  the 
protection  of  aborigines,  but  they  at  the  same  time  have  no  interested 
motives  in  their  eitinction  ;  to  them  the  negro  and  the  red  man  afford 
interest  and  instruction  alike ;  but,  unhke  a  very  unfortunate,  not  to  say 
malignant,  set  of  mcu  at  the  present  day,  they  do  not  desire  to  exalt  the 
inferior  at  the  expense  of  superior  races.  If  the  tendency  is  that  they  die 
out,  that  tendency,  thus  auatural  one,  cannot  be  finallyarrested,al  though 
mitigation  may  be  possible.  Bishop  Selwyn's  sweeping  assumption  con- 
cerning the  "  chancery  "  of  the  "other  place,"  may  whistle  down  the 
wind.     Let  us,  however,  rather  return  to  the  considoration  of  facta, 

Referring  to  the  tribes  among  whom  the  author  hved  for  over  five 
years,  those  upon  Nitiuaht  or  Barclay  Sound,  he  is  clearly  of  opinion  that 
they  would  have  declined  just  as  speedily  without  the  introduotion  of 
cultured  men.  During  the  whole  of  the  period  just  named,  these 
savages  received  the  greatest  kindness,  and  improvements  of  evety 
description  were  made  in  their  dwellings,  food,  and  raiment,  the  use 
of  ardent  spirits  being  also  strictly  prohibited — in  fact,  every  care  and 
forethought  was  taken  to  leave  these  men  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
native  customs,  with  such  advantages  of  civilisation  as  they  mig^t 
voluntarily  adopt.  Yet  what  did  the  effect  of  the  presence  of  this 
orderly  settloment  prove  to  be  on  the  savage  native  as  a  whole  I  ■ 
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At  first  no  Bjmptoiu  either  fovourable  or  UD&?ourabIe  w«ra  exhi- 
bited ;  the  iofluesce  probably  working  but  slowly  in  any  direction. 
They  appeared  to  liko  to  give  occaitional  labour  in  the  settlement, 
purchasing  new  ptanks  and  blankets  with  the  money  they  earned. 
Change  of  dress  did  not  ensue,  the  blanket  maintaining  its  supremacy 
over  the  European  costume,  although,  for  a  short  time,  some  few,  in  a 
spirit  of  masquerade,  swaggered  about  in  the  oast-oS'  clothes  of  the 
whites.  During  the  first  winter  they  lived  upon  what  they  purchased 
from  the  whites — rice,  flour,  potatoes,  etc. ;  but  this  innocent  state 
was  doomed  to  change,  and  the  instability  of  savage  character,  wher- 
ever existing,  soon  established  itself 

Some  of  the  young  sharp-witted  Indians  became  suddenly  what 
Hr.  Sproat  happily  calls  "  ofiensively  European  ;"  but  the  great  mass 
of  natives  retired  to  their  villages  and  remained  in  seclusion,  heavily 
Inixxling  over  the  &noied — to  them,  indeed,  real — wrongs  committed 
by  the  intrusion  of  the  whites.  Yet  there  was  no  ill  feeling;  the 
curiosity  of  the  savage  had  been  satisfied,  and  his  mind  had  become 
confused  and  stunned,  as  it  were,  by  the  machinery,  steam  yessels, 
and  energetic  labour  of  civilised  man ;  he  was  despondent  and  discour- 
aged. This,  aa  Mr.  Sproat  ucgea,  has  its  analogy  amongst  white  men. 
"  The  same  feeling,  in  a  comparatively  small  degree, — a  beaten, 
cowed  feeling,  with  a  sense  of  some  loss  of  self  respect, — must  have 
been  experienced  by  most  men,  at  some  change  of  their  work  or  con- 
dition in  life,  which  has  broi^ht  them  suddenly  among  men  vastly 
their  superiora  in  general,  and  also  in  special  intellectual  ability  and 
force  of  character"  (p.  278). 

We  may  here  remark,  in  passing,  that  probably  the  main  advantage 
of  civilisation  does  not  consist  in  the  prolongation,  by  superior  con- 
ditions, of  human  life,  or  in  the  enjoyment  of  greater  material  com- 
fort ;  but  in  the  gradual  removal,  by  healthy  emulation,  of  this  very 
oppressive  feeling  of  inferiority.  The  civilised  man  tries  again;  the 
savage  resigns  the  task  in  despair. 

To  return  to  the  immediate  subject.  The  natives  soon  grew  more 
than  usually  suspicious  ; — what  did  the  white  men  mean  t  They  did 
not  want  the  white  men.  Why,  then,  did  the  white  men  come )  Thus 
they  ai^ed.  In  the  commenoement  of  the  settlement  they  said  they 
did  not  want  to  sell  their  land  or  their  water.  A  subtle  mfluence  was 
sapping  the  confidence  of  the  Indian  mind  in  his  old  pursuits  and 
supentitions.  Sickness  ensued  among  those  living  near  the  settle- 
ment.  Sproat  especially  says  that  spirits,  syphilis,  and  similar  de- 
structive ^encies,  wore  not  and  could  not  be  at  work.  Fear  proved, 
as  suspected,  the  main  cause  of  illness ;  and  diseases  produced  by 
terror,  snch  as  dian-hcDa,  dyaentery,  and  the  like,  prevailed,  pushing 
up  the  death-rate  to  a  great  degree.  C    (^tiolc 
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"  Nobody  molested  them ;  they  bad  ample  sustenance  and  shelter 
for  the  support  of  life,  yet  the  people  doctiyed.  The  Bt«ady  brightaee» 
of  civilised  life  seemed  to  dim  and  extinguish  the  flickering  light  of 
eavageism,  as  the  rays  of  the  sun  put  out  a  common  fire." 

Three  modes  of  aetion  upon  savage  tribes  have  generally  been  sug- 
gested by  the  untravelled  di*  jtoWoi,  and  it  is  somewhat  interesting  to 
observe  how,  in  the  main,  the  imaginative  faculties  of  this  class  of 
man  are  ut  varianco  with  observed  facta.  First,  every  culoDist  ia 
elevated  into  a  monster  of  injustice  and  cruelty ;  second,  he  is  pre- 
sumed to  carry  with  him  "all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,"  and  to 
spend  the  m^ority  of  his  time  in  the  practical  dissemination  of 
diseases ;  and  finally,  the  "  home-keeping"  purists,  with  "  homely"  wits, 
enlarge,  with  the  unctuousness  of  a  Ghadband,  upon  the  hopelessly 
vicious  tendencies  contracted  by  every  one  who  leaves  his  native  land 
to  seek  fortune  and  comfort  on  such  barren  and  inhospitable  shores, 
to  be  fertilised  by  his  enei^  and  industry. 

Mr.  Sproat  considers  that  it  may  be  "  affirmed  as  an  historical  fact 
that  veiy  little  violence  has  been  used  by  English  settlers  generally 
in  superseding  weaker  races."  While  many  cases  of  cruelty  can  no 
doubt  be  proved,  yet,  in  the  main,  the  history  of  the  intercourse  of 
our  countrymen  with  savages  is  creditable,  Allowtmcea  have  to  be 
made  for  the  settler.  His  position  is  widely  different  from  the  sala- 
ried mercantile  emigrant  or  clergyman.  What  is  a  settler  to  do  under 
circumstances  of  very  small  capital,  and  probably  a  total  absence  of 
many  of  the  absolute  necessities  for  mere  animal  existence  1 

"  Not  content — like  the  lazy  savage — to  be  a  tisherman  or  hunter, 
he  takes  a  firm  hold  of  sonie  object  for  his  labour  that  presents  itself 
to  his  grasp,  and  is  prepared  immediately  to  defend  his  acquisition, 
and  to  protect  his  family,  if  assailed." 

As  a  squatter  on  some  unoccupied  land,  he  feels  himself  somewhat 
differently  situated  from  a  mere  labourer ;  he  has  not  only  to  fight 
for  existence,  he  is  raising  land  value,  and  the  original  wrong  of  in- 
trusion gradually  becomes  a  right  by  such  improvement.  It  ia  only 
in  extreme  cases  that  he  interferes  with  the  savage,  and  that  indi- 
vidual necessarily  migrates,  and  perishes  without  absolute  open 
cruelty  on  the  settler's  part.  Next  comes  the  question  of  diseases, 
said  to  have  so  great  an  effect  in  destroying  the  savage.  Diet  of  a 
new  kind,  rum,  aud  the — to  a  savage — ^unintelligible  religion  of  the 
European,  must  act  both  on  mind  and  body,  and  thus  render  him 
receptive  of  alien  and  fresh  forms  of  disease ;  but  Mr.  Sprost  has 
serious  doubts  as  to  what  ideas  are  intended,  to  be  conveyed  when  it 
is  said  that  diseases  are  carried  by  civilised  man  among  the  savages. 

*'  What,"  he  asks,  "  are  these  diseases  thus  carried  from  Englnnd 
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hy  emigniatB — diseases  coatagioua  in  their  nature,  jet  harmleBs  in  a 
crowded  ship — destructlTe  on  shoro  to  the  aborigines  only  )  Phthisis, 
Bmall-poi,  Byphilifl, — whatt  I  believe  the  last-named  disease  alone  is 
meant ;  but  as  this  disease  prevails  among  savages  geoeralljin  their 
primitive  condition,  though  Iq  a  milderform  than  among  civilised  inea, 
the  introduction  of  it,  even  if  it  occasionallj  happens,  cannot  be 
charged  t^inst  the  colonists  as  a  race.  Syphilis,  and  several  other 
diseases,  assume  a  peculiarly  virulent  character  when  the  two  races 
commingle.  More  than  this  cannot,  I  think,  in  relation  to  this  sub- 
ject be  said  of  it." 

Turning  to  the  subject  of  "vices,"  it  is  most  unquestionable  that 
people  mean  by  this  the  English  vice  of  drunkenness,  and  the  example 
it  affords  to  the  savage.  Now,  in  this  case  the  savage  is  playing  with 
edged  toots ;  whether  the  settler  be  sober  or  drunk,  the  savage,  in  his 
ineiperience,  never  practises  temperance.  It  is  not  in  his  ohildish 
nature  to  estimate  the  effect  of  what  he  takes  :  and  whose  ofGoe  is  it 
to  point  this  out  to  himY  Not  that  of  the  settler,  who  has  no  time;  nor 
of  the  missionaries,  whose  efforts,  as  a  class,  are  directed  towards  the  ac- 
cumulation of  wealth,  and  the  establishment  of  a  religious  supremacy. 
The  magistrate,  the  lover  of  order,  and  the  scientific  explorer,  alone 
have  any  interest  in  doing  so.  But  how  few  are  these )  Let  govern- 
ments eacoun^  science,  and  these  evils  may  be  arrested.  There  is 
no  middle  course  in  this.  Anthropologists  alone  can  suggest  the 
proper  practical  means. 

In  the  following  conclusion  all  will  agree  : — 
"  The  Indian  loses  tfae  motives  for  exertion  that  be  had,  and  gets 
no  new  ones  in  their  place.  The  harpoon,  bow,  canoe,  chisel,  and 
whatever  other  simple  instruments  he  may  possess,  are  laid  aside,  and 
he  no  longer  seeks  praise  among  his  own  people  for  their  skilful  use. 
\^'ithuut  inclination  or  inducement  to  work,  or  to  seek  personal  dis- 
tinction,— having  given  up,  and  being  now  averse  to  his  old  life, — 
bewildered  and  dulled  by  the  now  life  around  him,  for  which  he  is  un- 
fitted, the  unfortunate  savage  becomes  more  than  ever  a  creature  of 
intitinct,  and  approaches  the  condition  of  an  animal.  He  frequently 
lays  aside  his  blanket  and  wears  coat  and  trousers;  acquires  perhaps 
a  word  or  two  of  Euglish ;  assumes  a  quickness  of  speech  and  gesture, 
which,  in  him,  is  unbecoming,  and  imitates  generally  the  habits  and 
ucts  of  the  colonists.  The  attempt  to  improve  the  Indian  is  most 
tteset  with  difficulty  at  this  stage  of  his  change  from  barbarism ;  for  it 
ia  a  change,  not  to  civilisation,  but  to  that  abased  civilisation  nhich 
ia,  in  reality,  worse  than  barbarism  itself.  He  is  a  vain,  idle,  offensive 
crenture,  from  whom  one  turns  away  with  a  preference  for  the  thorough 
savage  in  his  isolated  condition." 

At  this  stage  of  the  Indian's  progress  the  effects  of  drink  are  moat 
exhibited.  The  symptoms  produced  are  inconceivable  to  those  who 
have  only  seen  civilised  drunkards.     To  the  savage  it  is  a  consuming 
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iDdulgenoe,  "  produoing  madoeaa,  nige,  and  fhiotic  eiciUmeDt,  fol- 
lowed quickly  by  disease,  laj^uor,  deepajr,  and  death."  The  habitual 
contact  of  the  savage  with  a  superior  people  also  rendere  him  peculi- 
arly sensitiTe  to  disease,  especially  to  sexual  disorders. 

The  author  takes  but  a  desponding  view  of  what  may  bo  done 
towards  saving  the  savage  races.  Isolated  bodies  of  savages  may  be 
benefited,  but  the  majority,  never.  Into  this  Mr.  Sproat  briefly 
«Dter8 ;  but  in  this  already  too  extended  notice,  we  have  do  ^>aee 
now  to  enter.  It  is  sufficient  to  add,  that  emphatic  testimony  is  borne 
to  the  utter  failure  of  ordinary  missionary  enterprise  ;  the  grandi- 
loquent reports  sent  home  are  utterly  untruetworthy,  calculated 
to  give  totally  wrong  impressions,  and  to  perpetuate  a  system  of 
heartless  fraud.  K.  R.  H.  M. 
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This  Book  is  an  illustration  of  the  remark  "what  great  effects  &om 
trifling  causes  epring."  Newton  deduced  large  phymcal  laws  (Vmn  the  fall 
of  an  apple,  and  our  author  has  arrived  at  many  deductions  of  great 
importance,  having  started  from  the  simple  question  "  how  did  John 
and  Jack  tiecome  synonymous?"  The  progress  from  the  starting 
point  was  made  through  the  relations  between  other  names  of  ancient 
origin  and  modem  ideas.  On  finding  that  such  cognomina  as  Eliiabeth, 
Anna,  Isabella,  and  others,  dat«  from  a  remote  antiquity,  Dr.  Ionian 
has  investigated  snob  ancient  names  as  occur  in  the  Bible  and  else- 
where, with  an  especial  eye  to  the  ideas  which  dictated  their  adoption. 
Our  author  shows  that  appellatives  amongst  the  Shemitio  nations 
were  not  hereditary ;  there  is,  for  example,  no  "  David  the  second," 
nor  "  Solomon  the  third,"  spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures.  He  tells  us,  too, 
that  cognomina  were  given  at  birth,  or  shortly  afterwards,  whence  he 
deduces  the  corollary  that  if  a  name  is  assigned  to  an  historic  per- 
sonage which  describes  his  character,  the  reader  must  believe  that  the 
cognomen  was  invented  by  the  historian  who  tells  of  the  man,  rather 
than  given  by  authority  when  the  individual  was  young.     Thus, 

*  Ancient  ^ithi  tmbodied  in  Ancivnl  Ifamet;  or,  on  Allempi  to  tract  th* 
Btligiout  Bili)!f,  Sacred  Sita,  and  Holy  EmbUmi  of  certain  Katiom,  (y  <■«  t»- 
Itrpretation  of  U<  luimei  giu«n  to  chUiren  by  pricjtly  aufhorily,  or  (untm«d  bif 
in-opft^Ii,  Unpf,  and  hi<rarcA*.  Bt  Thomaa  Inman,  U.D.,  printed  and  pab- 
tUhed  for  the  aathor ;  to  be  had  thn>iig;)t  Trabner,  Fntemoater  Bow,  axA  all 
booktellen.    8vo.,  pp.  7S9  (largely  iUiutrotvil). 
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David  is  said  to  signify  "  beloved  "  (by  God),  but  that  he  would  be  ao 
could  not  be  predicted  of  him  at  his  birth,  and  consequeutly  it  is  more 
probable  that  hie  original  appellative  was  Dodai,  which  signifies 
"  love  apples,"  this  being  by  simple  transposition  changed  into  Dauid. 
The  anthor  then  states,  on  the  authority  of  Rawlinson  and  other 
scholars,  that  names  were  in  ancient  times  given  by  priests  oi"  oracles, 
and  that  these  introduced  into  the  cognomen  the  titles  or  attributes 
rf  the  god  or  goddess  who  was  the  object  of  their  worship.  Ona 
remai^ble  illustration  of  this  is  an  appellative  found  in  a  BabjlonjaQ 
inscription  which  signifies  "  Nebo  gave  the  name."  From  this  very 
important  circumstance  it  follows  that  an  investigation  into  the  signi- 
fication of  names  is  one  of  the  means  by  which  a  knowledge  can  be 
attained  of  the  niunes  of  ancient  gods,  and  the  ideas  associated  with 
them  and  with  their  worship. 

Having  thus  laid  the  foundation  for  future  remarks,  the  author 
goes  on  to  show  the  strong  probabilities  which  exist  tliat  the  religious 
notions  of  the  Shemites  were  largely  diffused  along  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  the  maritime  borders  of  Europe,  and  tlie  British  Isles, 
bj  means  of  traders  from  Tyre  and  Carthage,  whose  naval  enterprise 
and  religious  belief  he  compares  with  those  of  the  Dutch,  English, 
Americans,  and  Spaniards.  The  author  then  expresses  his  behef  that 
the  colonisation  of  Europe  has  been  brought  about  by  two  distinct 
elements,  the  one  being  the  Indo- Germanic  race,  who  travelled 
wholly  by  land,  the  other  the  Phmniciims,  who  voyaged  in  ships. 
Whenever  these  two  came  into  contact,  he  considers  that  a  language 
was  formed  resembling  the  lingua  franca  now  in  use  along  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean.  In  this  it  is  certain  that  the  tongue  of  the 
seafaring  travellers  would  preponderate,  whilst  inland  there  would  be 
Gbw  words  found  which  had  been  imported  by  sea.  Hence  the  author 
aooounta  for  the  frequent  appearance  of  Shemitic  names  on  the 
Enropeaa  seaboard,  and  of  the  remains  of  Fhoinician  customs  in  her 
maritime  provinces. 

Having  then  shown  that  there  is  strong  probability  for  the  belief 
that  many  current  cognomina  and  names  of  localities  are  of  very 
ancient  origin,  and  that  they  were  originally  associated  with  the 
religious  belief  of  the  Shemitic  races,  the  author  then  institutes  an 
inquiry  into  the  theology  of  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians.  In  doing 
this  he  assumes  that  the  inquirer  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  illustrate  the 
past  by  the  present,  for  no  one,  he  tliinks  cau  assert  any  antiquated 
form  of  religion  to  be  too  absurd  to  be  possible,  if  it  is  shown  that  a 
faith  of  a  corresponding  character  is  held  by  one  or  more  nations  now 
existent.  Beforeexaminingthereligionof  other  people,  the  author  takes 
a  ta[nd  review  of  Uiat  which  obtains  credence  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  few 
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vorda  ahowB  the  nature  of  the  glass  houae  in  which  we  ouraelres  liv^ 
thuB  showmg  the  advisabihty  of  ovir  not  throwing  frtones  at  our 
neighbours  too  actively.  Our  author  shows  very  strongly  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  form  of  chrietianity  oont^ns  a  large  amount  of 
paganism,  and  be  frequently  adopts  papal  doctrines,  d<^mfta,  and 
Bynibols'  as  evidence  of  Babylonian  religious  tenets. 

When  describing  the  ancient  gods  of  Aasyria,  the  author  refers  to 
the  reverence  with  which  the  hngam  and  the  yoni  are  held  in  Uindo- 
Btan  and  Asia  generally,  and  in  this  port  of  the  volume  he  enters  into 
particulars  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  published  English 
book — although  such  iulbrmation  is  readily  to  be  met  with  in  France 
and  Germany.  The  difficulties  which  beset  the  author  when  he 
entered  upon  this  portion  of  his  task  are  evident  to  the  reader,  fw 
he  finds  that  in  some  instances  the  English  language  is  exchanged  fu 
the  Latin.  It  is,  under  all  circumstances,  a  very  trying  task  to  drea 
up  what  are  considered  indecencies  in  honest  garb,  and  the  labour  is 
not  the  less  difficult  because  the  obscenities  have  been  inseparably 
interwoven  with  what  passes  to  this  day  as  religion.  It  is  this  which 
has  doubtless  deterred  our  contemporaries  bom  reviewing  this 
very  important  book ;  yet  we  think  that  the  interests  of  morality 
require  that  the  subject  referred  to  should  be  widely  known.  If,  as 
the  author  propounds,  the  doctrine  of  the  diristian  trinity  be  founded 
upon  the  fact  that  the  organ  which  characterizes  the  male  is  compooed 
of  three  distinct  portions,  which  are,  so  to  speak,  "  co-etemal  together 
and  co-equal " — three  parts,  but  one  thing — it  is  clear  that  few  who 
know  this  would  care  to  take  part  in  Uie  strife  between  Athanaaians 
and  Ariaus.  To  many  it  may  seem  to  be  an  outrageous  idea  that 
such  a  trinity  could  ever  be  regarded  with  honour ;  yet  that  it  was  su 
is  clear  from  the  S3rd  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  uid  the  drat  verse^ 
wherein  we  are  distinctly  told  that  any  one  in  whom  a  portion  cf  this 
triad  was  injured  was  to  be  excluded  from  "the  communion  of  sunta." 
Again,  if,  as  the  author  asserts,  the  reverence  in  which  the  virgin  is 
held  by  many  at  the  present  day,  is  nothing  more  than  a  relic  of  the 
worship  of  the  yoni,  or  a  counterpart  of  the  impure  cult  of  the  Egyptian 
Isis,  the  Greek  Ceres  and  Venus,  and  the  Assyrian  Ashtoratk  ]f 
"Mary"  is  nothing  more  than  a  covert  means  of  referring  to  the 
particular  part  which  characterises  woman,  we  cannot  conceive  that 
any  one  would  fight  for  the  supremacy  of  a  priesthood  professing  to 
honour  audi  a  part ;  we  conclude,  therefore,  that  it  is  a  duty,  however 
disagreeable  a  one  it  may  be,  for  all  who  profess  to  be  religious 
teachers,  to  examine  into  the  real  foundation  of  the  faiths  current  »t 
the  preeent  day.  Dr.  Inman  endeavours  to  lead  his  readers  logically 
to  the  oonclusions  which  we  have  indicated  abova     Quoting  mainly 
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from  Sawlinaon  he  shows  that  the  godhead  amongst  the  Meaopotamians 
was  a  "quartette,"  which  he  conaidera  to  be  equivalent  to  the  Hebrew 
Abba — a  word  signifjing  four — and  literally  allied  to  trva,  the 
meaning  being  "  the  padmda"  of  both  sexes.  Of  these  four  three  are 
males  and  one  ia  female.  These  are  described  as  the  oreatore  of  &U 
things,  an  idea  which  is  manifestly  taken  from  a  beUef  that  the 
Ahuighty  acts  in  Heaven  as  He  has  taught  His  creatures  to  do  on  earth. 
As  no  new  being  is  formed  in  our  world  witliout  a  conjunction  between 
the  male  triad  and  the  female  unit,  a  similar  union  is  presumed  to 
occur  on  high,  and  the  author  shows  that  amongst  ancient,  and  some 
modeni  nations,  the  Almighty  is  described  as  androgynous.  That  this 
idea  preyailed  even  amongst  the  Jews,  as  well  as  other  Sbemitee,  is 
shown  by  their  use  of  such  words  as  Elohim,  Baalim,  Ashtorath,  which 
indicates  a  plurality  or  duality  of  individuab  who  speak  and  act  as 
one.  With  tbe  idea  thus  indicated  the  sun  and  moon  were  associated, 
the  former  to  represent  the  male,  the  latter  the  female  creator,  and 
"  the  four"  is  still  indicated  in  papal  cmd  other  churches  by  the  sun 
and  moon  in  ootyunction.  The  earth  frequently  replaces  the  moon  in 
mythology. 

Dr.  Inman  then  calls  the  reader's  attention  to  the  antiquity  and 
ugnification  of  certain  ugns  or  symbols  which  are  used  as  freely  tn 
christian  churches  as  they  are  in  pagan  temples.  He  pays,  moreover, 
special  attention  to  the  curious  figure  which  is  spoken  of  by 
Cuneatic  scholars  ss  the  grove,  and  be  demonstrates,  we  think,  that 
it  is  a  covert  way  of  indicating  Hie  feinale  sex,  and  analogous  to  the 
sistmm  of  las,  vaiea  piteit,  or  the  lozenge  of  the  Virgin  Uary.  He 
concludes  hence  that  the  Mesopotamian  religion  acknowledged  the 
superiority  of  the  Mother  of  God,  and  he  again  calls  attention  to 
the  dose  reeemblauoe  between  the  Babylonian  and  the  papal  religions  ; 
into  which  Dr.  Inman  does  not  enter  fully,  as  he  wishes  his  readers  to 
consult  Hislop's  able  work  entitled  Nimrod  v.  ihe  Papaxg. 

In  pursuing  the  subject  of  symbols,  the  author  ^ves  an  illustration 
whidi  proves  that  the  "  fleur-de-iys,"  once  a  venerated  emblem  in 
France,  represents  the  male  triad.  To  this  he  adds  many  others  to 
show  that  the  crux  antata,  or  bandied  cross,  was  an  emblem  of  the 
union  of  tlie  two  sexes,  just  as  the  letter  T  was  an  emblem  of  the 
Almighty  Father.  Tbe  coronation  orb  placed  in  the  hands  of  our  own 
aovere^ns,  equally  indicates  the  conjunction  of  tiie  Trinity  and  the 
Vii;gin.  After  a  long  preface,  extending  over  nearly  300  pages,  and 
whose  ^main  features  we  have  thus  described.  Dr.  Inman  has  a  short 
note,  in  which  he  indicates  that  the  scope  and  intention  of  his  work 
has  been  modified  more  than  once  by  other  iuvestigntore  having  taken 
up  the  sutijcct,  and  published  their  concluuons,  before  he  had  adviuiced 
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for  towards  the  completion  of  his  manuacript  Amonget  the  authors 
indicated,  he  mentions  the  Re?.  J.  S.  Lysons,  whose  book  on "  our 
British  AncestorB"  he  eulogises.  After  this  comes  what  he  calls  a 
vocabulary,  in  which  he  gives  an  explanation  of  the  aigniflcation  of  all 
Biblical  proper  names,  which  commeDces  from  A  to  J  inclusive ;  the 
rest  of  the  alphabet  being  reserved  for  the  second  volume.  In  this 
part  of  the  work  are  introduced  many  dissertations  on  subjects  which 
are  of  considerable  theolo^cal  importance.  For  example,  there  is  an 
article  upon  Asgkls,  in  which  the  author  attempts  to  show  that  the 
very  notion  of  tho  existence  of  such  beings  ia  founded  upon  a  degrading 
idea  of  the  nature  of  the  Almighty.  He  shows  that  the  Creator  of  the 
Universe,  who  is  omniprcBcnt,  cannot  require  any  beings  to  go  to  a 
distance  un  Uis  business ;  that  to  suppose  that  He  requires  messengers 
is  to  place  Him  in  the  same  category  as  an  earthly  monarch  who  sends 
ambassadors  to  other  kingdoms  tlion  his  own.  This  anthropomorphic 
notion  is  then  traced  from  tho  Jews  to  the  Babylonians,  and  a  perti- 
nent query  is  put  whether  the  latter  people  can  be  regarded  as 
heathens,  pagans,  or  idolaters,  when  it  is  found  that  articles  of  Jewish 
beUef,  which  are  to  be  found  in  our  Bible,  and  so  regarded  as  inspired 
truths,  are  drawn  in  reality  from  the  priests  of  the  kingdom  of 
Nebuchadnezzar.  Attention  is  also  drawn  to  the  corollary  which 
follows  from  the  foregoing,  viz.,  if  the  Jews  drew  their  inspired  beUe& 
trom  Babylonians,  it  is  clear  that  the  latter  were  the  people  of  God, 
and  the  depositories  of  His  revelations  before  the  Jews  were.  Dr. 
Inman  concludes  this  article  by  instituting  a  comparison  between  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  belief  in  archangels  and  angels,  and  the  Grteco- 
Roman  faith  in  gods  and  demigods.  In  comparisons  such  as  these  he 
frequently  indulges ;  and  they  almost  always  compel  the  thoughtM 
reader  to  lay  down  the  voliune,  and  submit  his  mind  to  a  rigid  cross- 
eiamtnation.  The  tu  quoque  style  of  argument  so  captivating  to 
polemics,  is  here  rigorously  applied  to  those  who  think  well  of  them- 
selves but  despise  othera  In  this  he  resembles  a  writer  who  remarks, 
"thou  who  sayest  a  man  should  not  steal — dost  thou  steal,  etc.!' 
The  book,  indeed,  is. a  continuous  protest  against  the  selMaudation  of 
British  religionists,  and  the  senseless  idea  that  the  Almi^ty  did 
fovour  the  Jews,  and  now  regards  the  Christians  as  his  only  Intimate 
offspring,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  world  besides.  In  what  way,  aaks 
onr  author  in  one  part,  can  we  fairly  discriminate  between  El<^)hn  and 
Jupiter,  Juno  and  the  Vir^n  Mary.  The  first  is  represented  as  loving 
Israel  as  a  man  loves  his  wife ;  as  bemg  jealous,  furious,  avengeful, 
planning  a  design,  changing  His  mind,  and  then  cheating  Himself:  «:;., 
He  makes  man,  then  determines  to  destroy  everything  living  by  a  flood, 
and  then  contrives  an  ark  by  which  his  intention  may  bo  fhutrated. 
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The  Oreeka  never  Fepreeented  Zeus  as  doing  Buoh  em  absurdity  as 
this.  Again,  we  see  Elohim,  ob  three  men,  coming  to  visit  Abraham ; 
their  special  misaion  beiag  to  inquire  peraonally  into  the  character  of 
Sodom  and  its  neighbouring  towns.  These  men  eat  and  drink,  and 
promise  a  son  to  an  old  man  who  eotertaina  them.  In  like  manner, 
Jupiter,  as  three  men,  go  to  visit  another  old  and  childlesa  being,  Emd 
give  himhopes  of  oflspring,  even  though  he  haa  no  wife.  The  ancients 
gave  no  title  to  Jnno  which  is  not  now  given  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 

Another  point  in  Dr.  Inman'a  work  which  strikes  our  attention,  is 
the  impartial  style  with  which  he  analyses  the  characters  whom  he 
draws.  In  all  the  theological  works  which  we  have  read,  we  have 
dways  noticed  that  the  method  of  criticism  applied  to  Scripture  wor- 
thies differs  wholly  from  that  applied  to  other  people.  Thus,  Abraliam 
being  once  called  "  the  friend  of  God,"  and  "  the  father  of  the  faith- 
ful," ia  treated  with  a  tenderness,  and  his  failings  are  covered  with  a 
a  gauze,  which  is  never  used  with  Budh,  Julius  Cesar,  Alexander,  or 
our  own  Queen  Mary.  David  also  being  once  styled  the  "sweet 
I^olmiEt  of  Israel,"  is  weighed  in  a  very  different  balance  from  Ahab 
nnd  Jezebel.  In  no  instance  does  our  author  allow  himself  more  than 
one  standard,  that  of  morality,  justice,  or  right.  Led  by  this,  the 
accounts  which  he  gives  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  David,  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  Hoseo,  Daniel,  and  others,  ore  as  unsparing  as  if  he  were 
giviug  a  biography  of  Alcibiades,  Norman  William,  Maiy  Tudor, 
Napoleon,  Fra  Diuvolo  of  Naples,  and  Jack  Sheppard  of  England. 

In  hia  description,  for  example,  of  Jeremiah  and  the  doctrines 
entmciated  in  the  writings  which  pass  by  his  name.  Dr.  Inman  points 
out  the  utter  absurdity  which  pervades  them,^his  remarks  may  be 
summed  up  thus :  Jeremiah  preaches  to  the  Jews  that  all  their 
miseries  come  from  God  in  punishment  for  their  sins :  that  if  the 
people  repent,  victory,  power,  and  plenty  shall  return  to  them.  In 
other  words,  that  prosperity  is  a  mark  of  God's  favour  and  adversity 
of  His  displeasure.  If  this  doctrine  be  true  it  must  follow  that  the 
enemies  of  Jerusalem  were  the  friends  of  Jehovah,  and  that  one  on 
whom  his  displeasure  rested,  and  who  was  consequently  a  bad  man, 
was  "the  man  Christ  Jesus."  From  the  same  assertion  we  infer  that 
the  early  Mahometans  were  dearer  to  God  than  were  the  Christians. 

Amongst  the  essays  which  have  arrested  our  attention  very  forcibly, 
are  two  upon  Hbaven  and  Helu  In  the  first  of  these  the  author 
Tcmai^  that  the  idea  of  future  rewards  and  punishments  did  not 
obtiun  amongst  the  Jews,  who  borrowed  it  from  the  Persians  and 
others  ;  consequently  it  follows  that  our  notions  being  founded  upon 
sources  wholly  pagan,  must  either  1>e  v^uelcss,  or,  if  valuable,  they 
must  prove  that  heathens  (so-called)  are  not  pagans.     Considerable 
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stress  is  then  laid  upon  the  deecription  given  of  Heaven  by  divines, 
each  filling  it  with  tlie  delists  which  the  inventor  most  coveted — 
thus  Mahomet  makes  the  abode  of  bliss  a  spot  where  sensual  pleasure 
is  unbounded  and  eternal.  The  music-loving  and  covetous  Jew 
peoples  it  with  harpers  and  singers,  golden  palaces  and  jewelled 
dresses  ;  whilst  the  Christian  makes  one  of  the  delights  of  his  heaven 
the  power  of  watching  throughout  eternity  the  tortures  of  those  who 
opposed  him  during  "  time." 

We  have  also  been  very  greatly  struck  by  the  forcible  manner  in 
which  Dr.  Imnan  occasionally  enunciates  a  broad  truth  ;  for  example, 
he  makes  the  remark  that  the  Bible  positively  painta  God  and  the 
Devil  as  the  same  individual,  and  he  illustrates  his  meaning  by  re- 
ferring to  the  pillar  which  intervened  between  the  Egyptians  and  the 
Jews,  and  which  was  darkness  to  the  one  and  light  to  the  other.  Just 
BO  the  God  who  enabled  David,  Joshua,  and  others  to  ravage,  ravish, 
and  torture  their  enemies,  was  to  those  enemiesademon  of  destruction. 
What  indeed  is  even  the  christian  idea  of  the  Almighty  but  cS  one 
who  is  loving  to  His  friends,  but  who  "  plays  the  very  devil"  with 
His  advei-saries. 

In  the  article  on  Hell,  Dr.  Inman  has  a  passage  which  we  here 
reproduce  : — 

"  These  thoughts  lead  us  onwards  to  the  consideiution  of  the  future 
condition  of  animals  in  general.  It  is  quite  as  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  horses  and  rats  have  a  future  existence  as  that  worms  hav&  We 
are  told  that  in  hell  there  is  a  worm  that  never  dies ;  we  find  too  that 
the  prophet  Zechariah  is  a  witness  to  au  ougelic  vision,  wherein  a  man 
is  seen  riding  upon  a  red  boree,  whiuh  was  followed  by  other  horses 
that  were  red,  speckled,  or  bay,  and  white  ;  and  Zochariah  is  told  by 
the  Angel  these  were  sent  by  the  Lord  to  walk  to  and  fro  throughout 
the  earth  (chap,  i,  8-11).  We  find  additional  evidence  that  horw» 
exist  in  heaven  from  the  Apocah-pse  of  St.  John,  wherein  the  angel 
declares  that  "  he  saw  and  behold  a  white  horse,  and  he  that  sat  on 
him  had  a  bow  "  (chap,  vi.,  2).  In  other  places  he  speaks  of  a  red,  a 
black,  and  a  pale  horse  (chap,  vi.,  4-8).  Now  it  is  perfectly  clear  tliat 
if  John  really  saw  what  he  says  that  he  did  see,  horses  must  exist  in 
heaven,  and  if  en-it  is  quite  as  reasonable  to  conclude  that  they  came 
from  earth  as  that  they  were  created  in  the  sky.  It  is  equally  certain 
that  in  the  mediteval  representations  of  hell  there  were  numberless 
animab  introduced  whose  business  was  to  tortiu^  disembodied  spirita, 
which  the  skill  of  Romish  ailists  represented  as  material.  There  is 
not  a  single  argument  in  Butler's  Analogy  of  Jieliffion  which  doee  not' 
apply  as  forcibly  to  all  the  lower  animals  as  it  does  to  mankind.  The 
Indian  peoples  his  future  paradise  with  horses  and  dogs — the  Christian 
adorns  his  heaven  with  golden  harps  and  rivers  of  pure  crystal,  and 
the  one  idea  is  just  as  reitsonablo  as  the  other. 
'    "Now  let  us  for  a  moment  allow  tlutt  there  is  a  future  for  lions  aiid 
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bunbs,  tigers  and  oxen,  wolves  and  sheep,  borsea  and  dogs,  ve  then 
bave  to  examiDe  the  question.  Do  the  vicious  horses  and  dogs  go  to 
hell,  and  those  who  ta^e  to  traiuing  kindly  go  to  heaven  1  Do  the 
spaniela  and  the  domesticated  dogs  go  to  the  good  pleice,  and  the  curs 
and  savage  mongrels  to  the  bad  1  Or  can  one  dog  who  has  been  vexed 
with  another  send  him  to  the  bad,  whilst  he  him^lf  takes  to  the  good 
quarter  1  Cnn  the  murdered  ox  or  sheep  send  the  fierce  lion  or  tiger 
to  hell  and  go  itself  to  heaven  t  To  put  these  questions  is  to  answer 
them ;  can  we  assign  any  greater  power  to  man  that  is  a  worm  t" 
pp.  577. 

There  ia  a  etill  stronger  blow  dealt  to  the  current  Roman  and 
Anglican  doctrines  respecting  hell,  in  a  note  on  pages  562-3,  in  which 
Dr.  Innian  denounces  that  odium  theologicwm,  the  indulgence  of  which 
forms  an  element  in  the  christian's  idea  of  heaven — the  idea  that  hell 
is  made  to  enable  divines  to  indulge  in  an  eternal  revenge  is  indeed 
ftwfuL 

This  quotation  will  give  to  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  author's  way  of 
handling  his  subject.  He  does  not  so  much  dc^matise  as  suggest ;  he 
does  not  assert  nor  does  be  flatly  deny,  but  he  puts  a  question  in  such 
a  manner  aa  to  do  all  this.  He  nowhere  asserts  the  unreality  of 
heaven  or  hell,  bnt  be  inainuates  that  no  man,  nor  any  body  of  men, 
has  any  power  to  send  a  fellow-being  either  to  the  one  place  or  to  the 
other — he  denies  that  man  baa  any  influence  whatever  in  the  unseen 
world.  To  remove  such  assumed  power  from  human  creatures  Dr. 
Inmau  appears  to  oon^der  as  a  part  of  bis  misuon  in  life ;  he  clearly 
has  no  sympathy  with  those  hierarcha  who  are  perpetually  saying  in 
kmguf^  of  greater  or  lesser  delicacy,  "you  go  to  hell"  to  each  who 
difTer  from  them.  In  an  article  on  "  Inspiration"  the  author  thus 
speaks  of  such  men  and  of  the  book  on  whose  authority  they  indulge 
their  cruel  dispositions ; — 

"  But  it  must  still  further  be  noticed  that  one  of  the  necesaaiy 
accompaniments  of  insufficient  education  in  the  leaders  of  religious 
thought,  is  the  constant  tendency  in  the  interpretation  of  the  "  Word," 
which  is  said  to  be  inspired,  to  lean  to  the  animal  propensities  of  men 
rather  than  to  appeal  to  their  better  aspirations.  Some  preachers 
deaire  to  be  real  Boane^es,  or  sons  of  Thunder,  and  rouse  the  passions 
of  their  hearersby  flaunting  before  them  the  zeal  of  Moses,  who  ordered 
the  murder  of  some  thousands  of  bis  followers  when  b«ng  of  heresy 
they  thought  more  of  a  figure  than  of  the  unseen  God  ....  Others 
of  a  more  revengeful  disposition  quote  authoritatively  such  passages  as 
"Happy  shall  he  be  that  rewardeth  thee  as  thou  hast  served  us." 
(Pb.  cxxxviL,  8,  9), — and  after  two  pages  of  illustration  of  this  atyl" 
of  pulpit  oratora  Dr.  Inman  remarks—"  Surely  when  we  find  that  thb 
Bible  lends  itself  so  readily  to  the  justification  of  miurderin  a  religious 
cause,  and  adultery  as  a  sacred  emblem,  and  when  we  find  that  it 
contains  a  selection  of  such  abusive  terms  as  deserve  the  modem  name 
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<tf  *  Billingsgate, '  it  is  justifiable  for  us  to  ooosider  it  to  be  the  word  of 
man  rather  than  the  inspired  outpourings  of  the  Almighty." 

This  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  It  is  bejond  our  province  or  th^  of 
Dr.  Inman  to  make  such  a  generalisation.  We  think  we  have  now 
said  sufficient  to  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  the  scope  and  object  of 
this  moat  important  and  interesting  work.  We  know  of  no  modem 
work  which  is  more  interesting  to  the  student  of  historical  anthro- 
pology than  the  one  now  before  us.  Dr.  Inman  is  one  of  the  men  fit  the 
time,  or  perhaps  more  correctly,  one  of  the  men  of  the  fnture.  Hia 
work  we  commend  to  the  attention  of  the  students  of  theological  and 
pkUological  mythology. 

Having  examined  the  names  explained  in  the  vocabulary,  we  find 
that  they  may  be  thus  clas^Bed.  Those  which  refer  to  Qod  as  the 
almighty,  iuBcrutable,  omniscient,  and  onmipotent;  those  which  refer 
to  the  sun  as  His  minister ;  those  which  refer  to  the  moon  ;  to  the 
heavens ;  to  the  planets ;  those  which  refer  to  the  lingam  chiefly ; 
those  which  refer  to  the  yoni ;  those  which  evidence  an  adoration  of 
£1;  of  Jab;  of  ShaddU  ;  of  Adonai ;  ofBaalj  of  Bel,  Asber,  Gad  {the 
Phceniciau  Venus),  Astarte,  and  a  variety  of  other  names  given  to 
the  Supreme.  We  must  also  notice  an  important  note  in  which  Dr. 
Inman,  (on  the  authority  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ginsburg,  whose  dictum  on 
this  subject  carries  overwhelming  weight,)  states  that  the  Jews,  in 
comparatively  modem  times,  have  intentionally  altered  the  text  of 
their  Scriptures  with  the  definite  intention  to  make  what  is  called  the 
sacred  record  and  the  inspired  word  of  God  square  with  Hebrew  ideas. 
In  this  the  ancient "  people  of  Ood"  resemble  the  modems,  who 
assume  the  power  of  suppressing  or  altering  the  sense  of  any  passage 
which  they  dislike.  The  God  who  changes  not  is  thus  declared  to 
have  two  minds — the  one  announced  in  the  Old,  the  other  in  the  New 
Testament.  The  first  is  in  reality  regarded  as  the  result  of  "  Uis 
prentice  hand,"  the  second  of  His  maturer  judgment. 


BARNARD  DAVIS  ON  CEANIOSCOPY.* 


Tbe  long  expected  volume  which  contains  a  catalogue  of  the  author's 
magnificent  collection  of  skulls  is  now  published  ;  and  it  behoves  the 
student  of  anthropological  science  to  give  some  notice  to  the  large 

*  Thtiannu  Craniorum.  Catalo^a  of  the  Skulb  of  the  variona  Bacw  of 
Men  in  the  Collection  of  J.  Bamajd  Davis,  H.D.,  F.8.A.,  Membre  Aawc. 
Gtran^.  Anthrop.  Boca.  Puie,  Mosoow,  and  Sj^in;  V.-P.A.S.L.,  et«.,  etc 
London ;  prinUid  for  the  Bubunibera,  1867.    Sto,  pp.  zvii,  974. 
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series  of  interesting  facts  which  Dr.  Davis  has  now  published  to  the 
world. 

Shelton,  in  Staffordshire,  is  heard  of  to  the  English  traveller  as  a 
terra  ineognita.  There  are  few  amongst  the  voyagers  who  watch  that 
foretaste  of  Pandemonium,  called  the  Potteries,  as  they  r&pidl;  cross 
the  fields  which  present  successive  £017  volcanoes  of  blast  fumaoes, 
that  know,  or  would  care  to  kuow,  that  the  lowest  collection  of  skulls 
in  the  world  is  in  their  immediate  vicinity.  Since  the  year  1648,  Dr. 
Barnard  Davis  has,  at  his  own  expense  (aided,  in  one  oaao,  by  a  grant 
from  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science),  formed 
a  collection  of  more  than  1,540  human  skulls,  preserving,  in  each 
case  possible,  records  of  the  race,  sex,  probable  age,  condition  (as  e.  0. 
whether  a  "  calvarium,"  a  "  calvoria,"  or  a  "  cranium,")  even  of  the 
principal  measurements,  and  a  short  description.  These  ore  embodied 
in  the  work  before  us.  The  collection  is  founded,  in  part,  on  a  number 
of  skulls  which  belonged  to  a  notorious  phrenologist,  named  Deville, 
of  the  Strand,  and  comprises  donations  and  purchases  &om  the  ma- 
jority of  private  travellers  and  collectors.  We  regret  that  so  superb  a 
collection  should  be  buried  at  Shelton.  So  long  as  it  is  preserved  in 
BO  out-of-the-way  a  locality,  so  long  will  many  English  cranioscopists 
be  debarred  from  inspecting  it  in  detaiL  It  is  necessary  to  centralise 
our  national  collections  of  crania.  The  Royal  College  of  Surgeons' 
collection  is  now  practically  useless  for  any  purposes  of  scientific  com- 
parison, inasmuch  as  the  order  in  which  Prof.  Owen  left  the  museum 
in  1856,  is  now  neglected ;  and  there  appears  to  be  no  convenient  in- 
terleaved catalogue  now  extant,  accessible  to  students  in  the  publio 
room,  cont^ning  descriptions  of  the  numerous  additional  crania  col- 
lected since  his  time.  Whether  such  a  catalogue  is  ever  to  appear, 
even  as  an  appendix  to  the  long-expected  Crania  Tffpica  of  Prof, 
fiusk,  wa  know  not;  and  in  the  meanwhile  we  wait  The  British 
Museum  collection  is  nearly  as  inconvenient  to  study  as  that  of 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields ;  and  has  the  extra  disadvantage  of  being  com- 
posed of  skulls  filthy  with  dust,  and  in  a  dark  cellar.  To  our  certain 
knowledge,  many  months  at  a  time  pass  over  without  this  coUection 
being  consulted,  although  many  of  its  specimens,  e.g.,  the  Sacrificios 
skulls,  the  Australians,  and  the  Etruscans,  are  of  the  greatest  interest. 
The  museum  of  the  Anthropological  Society  of  London  contains,  we 
believe,  more  than  1 90  skulls,  one  or  two  of  which  are  almost  unique 
in  interest  The  "  Australian,"  presented  by  Dr.  Canton,  is,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  greatest  anatomists  of  France,  one  of  the 
lowest  human  skuUs  ever  depicted.  The  negro  skulls  presented  by 
Messrs.  Dendy  ond  Harris,  arc  most  typicitl  of  the  West  Afriom  negro. 
Such  txnia  as  the  "  Louth"  skull  01*0  of  the  highest  importance  in 


defining  the  limits  of  what  has  been  oalled  Neanderthaloid  Tarifldui 
in  the  Celtic  race  ;  whilst  the  "  Hova"  and  the  "  Armenian"  preeeut 
exunplea  which  cannot  easily  be  matched  in  any  scientific  collection. 
We  regret  that  no  descriptive  catal(%ae  of  this  collection  has  yet  been 
published  ;  and  that  the  Council  have  not  yet  been  able  to  cany  out 
their  intention  of  having  a  proper  exhibition  case  for  these  skulls,  the 
expense  of  which  would  comparatiTely  not  be  very  great.  It  mi^t 
be  even  advisable  that  the  special  subscription  which  aoiue  yean  ago 
was  opened  for  museum  and  library  purchases,  should  be  revived ;  and 
thus  individual  liberality  on  the  part  of  the  membeiv  would  supply 
the  great  need  which  now  exists  for  the  proper  and  cleanly  exhibition 
of  this  magnificent  oollection. 

We  take  the  following  figures  from  Dr.  Barnard  Davis,  as  showing 
the  relative  number  of  crania  in  the  principal  European  collections  at 
the  dates  afiized  to  them.  Of  course,  the  estimate  is  purely  approxi- 
mative. The  Galerie  Anthropologique  in  the  Jardin  dcs  Plantes,  and 
the  Museum  of  the  Anthropological  Society  of  Paris,  are,  we  see,  not 
included,  as  no  catalogues  are  yet  published.  Still,  some  definite 
ideas  are  oonveyed  by  the  following  figures : — 
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Shelton. 

1.  Bamard  Oavia. 
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■'  Mortoiuan." 

J.  Aitken  Heiga. 

1046 

1857 

Natley. 

a.  WimamBon. 
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1S67 

Moeoow. 

400 

186T 

St,  Paterabni^. 

VonBaer. 

35S 

1858 

Wagner. 

310 

1856 

Boyol  Collie  of  Surgeons. 

266 

18B3 

Leiden. 

Van  der  Hoeven. 

m 

1869 

Britiah  Hasenm. 

139 

imi 

Lncae. 

96 
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To  these  should  be  added— 

Anthrop.  Society  of  Loadou. 

191 

1868 

From  this  it  appears  that  Dr.  Barnard  Davis's  collection  b  much 
the  largest  in  the  world  ;  and  that  this  catalogue  ia  therefore,  with  ita 
elaborate  measurements,  its  precise  facts,  and  its  stem  lopo  of  vast 
comparison,  a  work  which,  next  to  the  Bee/itrchet  tur  la  Craniomitrir, 
of  Dr.  Pruner  Bey,  must,  to  an  important  extent,  mould  anthropolo- 
gical thought.  Dr.  Davia  believes  that  "  it  will  serve  to  prove,  or  to 
confirm  the  proof,  if  confirmation  be  ret^uired,  of  the  great  value  and 
importance  of  craniology,  and  also  of  the  diversity  of  the  origin  of  man, 
and  in  this  way  to  reduce  the  former  to  legitimate  scientific  dimensions, 
and  to  help  in  delivering  anthropology  from  the  ABC  condition  ia 
which  it  has  long  been  arrested."  Dr.  Davis  might  have  added,  by 
the  phrenologists  auH  ethnologistM  of  the  type  of  the  hite  amiable  Dr. 

ij CooqIc 
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Hodgkia.  Dr.  Barnard  DaviB,  we  see,  appean  as  a  strong  collector 
of  evidence  in  favour  of  the  plurality  of  the  human  race,  and  in  power- 
ful aDtagonism  to  the  Darwinian  monogeQista,  whose  beUef,  we  are  is- 
Btructed,  oompliea  with  the  requiaitea  of  advanced  acienoe  and  Uosaio 
theology.  Dr.  B.  Davia'a  facta  certainly  prove  a  great  range  of  vari*- 
tioD  in  the  form  of  the  skull ;  and  bo  fEu:  partially  bear  out  the  theory 
of  polygeny.  Of  course,  the  question  of  unity  or  plurality  will  long 
remain  the  stock  subject  of  dispute  between  anthropologists. 
Hoc  jndei  sibi  po«talat  probui. 
It  has  been  so  much  mixed  up  with  the  lower  sort  of  theological 
Bpeculation,  that  cautious  Kaatu  rather  "  light  shy"  of  the  topic. 
Monogeny  is  undoubtedly  the  favourite  doctrine  with  the  Oarwinit«s, 
the  British  Association,  and  the  female  sex ;  whilst  too  lai^ge  a  section 
of  anthropologists  appear  to  reason  in  the  following  manner : — 1.  "  St. 
Paul  says,  *  Who  baa  made  of  one  blood  all  races  of  men,'  etc."  [which, 
perhaps,  he  does  not  say.]  2,  "  White  men  are  white,  negroes  black, 
and  in  America  is  the  '  red  man ;'  I  know  nothing  more  about  the 
distinotions  between  any  of  these,  but  oan  see  Chinese  are  not  like 
Irishmeo."  3.  ["Happy  thought,"  worthy  of  Mr.  F.  C.  Bumand.} 
"Let  us  play  at  polygeny."  And  tbey  have  played  at  polygeny  v«7U« 
ad  nauteam,  without  throwing  the  slightest  light  on  the  fiicts  on 
which  a  theory  can  alone  be  proved.  It  is  surely  better  even  to  be  a 
diseiple  of  t^e  cautious  moDogenistio  school  of  Waits,  than  thus  to 
clog  the  wheels  of  soieuoe  with  speculations  which,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  can  never  be  demonstratively  proved.  The  late  Dr.  Knox 
never  pledged  himself  either  to  monogeny  or  polygeny.  Hints  he 
dropped  in  some  of  his  later  writings  which  rather  seemed  to  indicate 
that  his  creed  might  be  formulated  as  digenism,  the  light  and  dark 
racesof  maDbeing  vehemently  contrasted.  We  must  apol<^'se,  however, 
for  quoting  Dr.  Knox,  Anthropology  in  1868  is  not  in  a  state  to 
appreciate  the  generalisations  of  the  far-seeing,  truth -seeking  Nestor  of 
our  science.  It  is  too  much  the  fashion  now  to  quote  Knox  by  the  whole 
paragraph,  and  too  Uttle  the  fashion  to  try  and  understand  him.  The 
art  of  easy  and  facile  employment  of  "  scissors  and  paste "  is  too 
common  now,  and  we  oan  distinctly  imagine  the  satirical  shrug  of 
ooutempt  with  which  the  old  master  would  have  listened  to  the  lucu- 
brations of  some  of  his  modem  quoters  and  admirers.  We  remember 
when  we  conveyed  the  news  of  Dr.  Knox's  death  to  one  then,  in  1863, 
studying  elementary  anthropology,  but  whose  brawn  voice  has  since 
rang  throi^h  Europe  on  the  Darwinian  Eude,  that  the  "  rising  man  " 
said  of  the  dead  lion  "  Oh,  it  does  not  so  much  matter."  We  go 
&rther  still,  and  say  it  is  a  good  thing  that  Robert  Knox  is  taken 
away  trom  this  world  of  small  and  selfish  thinkers. 
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But  the  epigram  we  hare  already  quoted  reminds  ub  that — 
"Non  de  vi  ueqna  cede,  neo  veaeno. 
Bed  lis  eat  nihi,  de  tribos  oapelliA." 
and  we  therefore  return  to  our  sheep. 

The  early  British  skulls,  described  by  Dr.  Davis,  are  for  the  most 
part  identical  with  those  figured  and  described  in  his  magnificent 
work  Crania  BritannKo,  and  the  wood-cuta  are  the  same  as  those 
already  known  to  cranic^raphers.  One  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  skuHa 
(2G0)  presents  features  which  Dr.  Davis  ia  inclined  to  attribute  to  some 
influence  operating  during  life  and  in  infancy,"  in  opposition  to  the 
tbeoty  of  Dr.  Thumam  that  it  was  posthumous.  Dr.  B.  Davis  coosidera 
it  "dearthatthe  distortion  is  artificial,  and  that  it  is  likewise  rendered 
more  than  probable  that  the  Teutonic  tribes  at  times  adopted  that 
veiy  mode  of  deformation  of  the  heads  of  their  in&nta,  which  was 
practised  by  many  American  nations."  He  further  concludes  that 
"the  opinion  that  the  greatly  distorted  crania  found  in  Austria 
and  Switzerland,  and  regarded  by  Retzius  and  Fitzinger  as  those  of 
Avars,  are  really  the  rehos  of  people  of  the  soil,  may  now  be  considered 
to  have  received  the  confirmation  anticipated."  The  plate  he  gives  on 
page  thirty  certainly  seems  to  bear  out  this  interpretation.  We  are 
not  aware  that  Tacitus,  or  any  ancient  writer  on  the  early  Germans, 
gives  any  account  of  artificial  deformation  being  practised  by  the 
Teutons ;  this  objection,  however,  proves  little,  as  we  know  from 
experience  how  difficult  it  is  to  get  iuformation  ^m  savages  as  to  the 
ceremonies  immediately  aft«r  the  birth  of  the  young. 

Another  highly  interesting  skull  is  No.  317,  a  convict  executed  at 
Norfolk  Island.  The  sutures  are  here  almost  wholly  eflaced,  the 
sagittal  and  lambdoid  not  being  traceable.  "  Such  synostosis  fbrms 
the  basis  of  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  cranium,  and  most  likely  also  t^ 
those  of  the  individual  to  whom  it  appertained  ....  That  his  moral 
state  was  strongly  controlled  by  his  cephalic  peculiarities  there  cannot  be 
a  doubt"  Dr.  Davis  proceeds  to  urge  the  penuanent  separation  of 
such  miserable  peraons,  "  not  ss  criminals  but  as  dangerous  idiots." 
Cylindrocephalus  and  scaphocophalus  will  thus  become  "Pleas  of  the 
Crown." 

With  regard  to  the  celebrated  Hythe  skulls,  which'were  described 
by  Dr.  Knox  sometime  ago  in  the  Trantactimu  of  ihe  Ethnotoffieal 
Societj/,  it  is  remarked  their  "  braohycephalism,  their  siKe,  and  general 
forms  impress  the  eye  with  a  close  resemblance  to  the  skulls  of  modem 
Germans.  This  possibly  indicates  a  purer  Teutonic  extraction  for  the 
men  of  Kent  than  for  those  of  the  other  parts  of  England ;  still  oar 
Jute  skulls  are  dolichocephalic," 

No.  992  is  described  as  "  a  very  r^ular  platy-  and  dolichocephnlic 
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cBlrarium,  described  l^  Derille  as  the  skull  of  Dodsley  the  celebrated 
publisher.  But  Robert  Dodsley  died  at  the  age  of  sixty -one ;  this  ia 
the  calvarium  of  a  more  aged  person,  of  at  least  eighty."  A  publisher's 
skull  ifi  indeed  a  treasure  I  We  remember  that  one  of  the  most  apish 
skulls  we  have  seen  iathat  of  the  unfortunate  Teuton,  General  Wiirmser, 
ID  the  GsU  collection,  at  Paris ;  but  a  publisher's  skull  ought,  in  the  year 
1866,  to  be  endowed  with  all  the  imaginaiy  beauties  of  Blumenbach's 
Caucasian. 

The  celebrated  Neaoderthaloid  skull  (So.  1029)  ia  figured,  and  Dr. 
B.  Davis  actually  takes  the  trouble  to  reprint  his  note  condenin&tory 
of  the  opinions  and  annihilatlDg  the  fiicts  of  Professor  Huzley. 
Dr.  Davis  has  already  circulated  this  note  sufficiently  amongst 
English  tavantt,  and  can  say  in  the  words  of  Profeasor  Huxley 
(preboe  to  Daily's  translation  of  Man't  Place  in  Ifaiure,  p.  vi.) :  La 
polemiqut  ail  clou,  Um*  la  anatomitUt  loyaux  et  compefetUt  u  tont  drpuii 
Itmgtempi  diclarit  en  ma  faveur."  This  is  not  a  time  for  Dr.  Daris 
"thrice  to  slay  the  alain,"  or  to  attempt  to  pour  water  upon  the 
marine  that  has  already  long  been  asphyxiated.  We  hope  to  bear  no 
more  of  the  Neanderthal  skull,  at  least  on  this  side  of  purgatory. 

Na  1025  is  the  calTarium  of  an  Irishwoman  "  found  in  a  peat  \>o^, 
county  Wicklow,  greatly  shrunk  and  entirely  converted  into  leather." 
The  same  conditions  are  also  presented  by  No,  680. 

Two  Etniscan  and  one  Oscan  skull  are  in  this  collection,  the 
cephalic  indices  of  the  two  former  being  83  and  80,  and  of  the  latter 
*79.  The  great  tendency  to  biachycephalism  of  these  early  Italian  races 
has  been  often  urged  by  Dr.  Pruner-Bey,  who  although  he  may 
perhaps  exaggerate  his  theories,  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  being  the 
first  who  actually  proved  the  brachycepboly  of  the  early  Italian  races. 
The  subsequent  researches  of  Nicolucci  and  others  have  placed  that 
on  a  firm  basis,  which  Pruner-Bey  had  only  sketched  out. 

Many  instances  of  the  "  derde  gewrichtaknobbel "  {Condglut  t^tiita) 
are  cited  by  Dr.  B.  Davis,  the  most  interesting  periiaps  being  the 
skull  10^0,  an  Italian,  whidi  presents  an  articular  surface  on  the 
point  of  the  accessory  condyle,  which  has  articulated  with  the  processus 
dentatus  of  the  epistropheus. 

There  are  twelve  Swedish  skulls  in  the  collection ;  their  average 
cephalic  index  is  '79.  All  are  dolichocephalic.  In  nine  Lapp  skulls 
the  average  is  '80.  Retzius  gave  '86  as  the  average  of  sixteen 
genuine  I^pp  skulls.  We  believe  that  the  researches  undertaken  by 
Dr.  Hunt,  &nd  which  we  hope  to  see  soon  published,  indicate  an 
extremely  wide  range  of  brachycephaly,  and  even  of  brachistocephaly, 
amongst  the  Norwegians.  Dr.  B.  Davis  does  not  seem  to  posses  any 
Norwegian  skulls.  A  Dalecarlian  has  'IB,  and  an  "  old  Noraeman  " 
from  Lough  Lame  C.  Antrim  .73  as  the  cranial  index.  .tOO'^Ic 
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Thirteen  Yeddah  skuUa,  from  Ceylon,  are  in  this  collection,  a  larger 
amount  than  we  believe  exists  elsewhere,  as  well  as  twelve  Cingalese. 
These  are  of  great  interest. 

The  Affghan  skulla  (six  in  number),  "  do  not  afford  craniological 
support  to  the  Jewish  origin  of  this  turbulent  race."  The  whole  put 
of  the  present  work  relating  to  the  characteristics  of  the  skulls  of  the 
TariouB  Jewish  races  is  most  interesting,  comprising  as  it  does  sn 
enormous  series  of  skulls  from  every  part  of  Judea.  Our  space,  how- 
,eTer,  precludes  a  minute  analysis  of  this  work.  We  perceiTe  that  Dr. 
DavtB  is  in  strong  opposition  to  Professor  Owen  with  regard  to  the 
resemblance  alleged  by  the  latter  to  prevail  between  the  Nepfilese 
skulls  and  those  of  the  lower  graveyard  skulls  of  Great  Britain.  We 
transcribe  Dr.  Davis's  argument : — 

"  The  limitations  of  the  Mongolian  forms,  and  the  variations  they 
manifest  in  the  different  races  in  which  they  prevail,  are  not  at  present 
understood.  It  is  possible  that  the  crania  yet  to  be  enumerated  in 
this  catalogue  may  serve  materially  to  increase  information  upon  these 
points.  The  diSerences  upon  which  their  distinction  rests  are  anato- 
mical, yet  deserve  more  to  be  regarded  as  diversities  of  proportion 
than  as  true  organic  difierences.  Still,  they  are  not  the  teas  important 
or  the  less  deserving  of  accurate  diBcrimination.  The  diffwences 
between  man  and  the  anthropoid  apes  may  also  be  viewed  as  merely 
differences  of  proportion.  Hence,  until  the  notions  of  thoee  who 
have  schooled  themselves  to  r^ard  suoh  diversities  to  be  owing  to 
secondary  causes  merely,  and  to  be  unessential,  are  established,  the 
differences  of  proportion  which  distinguish  the  skulls  <£  the  varioas 
mces  of  men  are  fit  sulijecte  for  minute  study  and  deserving  of  high 
estimation ;  for  it  may  safely  be  said,  with  them  are  intimately  con- 
ueoted  every  gradation  of  structure  and  function  between  the  lowest 
savage  and  the  highest  European.  Professor  Owen  maintiuna  with 
great  ibrce  and  justice,  yet  it  seems  scarcely  in  conformity  with  his 
own  principles,  that  the  modifications  of  form  and  aize  which  distinguish 
man  fVom  the  anthropoid  apes,  are  '  structures  peculiar  to,  and  charac- 
teristic of,  human  kind.'  He  does  not  consider  his  position  to  be  invsli- 
datod  when  it  is  shown  that  the  anthropoid  apea  have  similar  structures 
but  of  different  proportions.  With  the  same  propriety  it  maybe  said  that 
the  conformation  and  features  of  the  sub- Himalayan  skidl  are  peculiar 
to  and  chaiacteristic  of  the  aboriginal  races  found  there.  The  argtimeot 
is  the  same  in  both  cases,  and  if  valid  in  the  one,  must  be  so  in  the  other." 

The  African  skulls  in  this  collection  are  of  great  interest.  Dr.  Davis 
contributes  a  most  valuable  note  on  the  variety  of  the  modes  of  tor- 
turing the  incisor  teeth,  either  as  tribal  marks,  from  caprice,  or  from 
fashion.    He  wonders  that, "  the  chippings  and  filings  practised  on  the 
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teeth  of  AMcan  tribes  are  much  more  superficial  thaa  those  of  the 
people  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  among  whom  the  erosions  frequently 
denude  the  dentine,  and  even  pass  through  it  to  the  pulp  cavity." 

The  aeries  of  skulls  for  North  and  South  America  is  of  the  greatest 
importance ;  at  the  same  time,  with  regard  to  all  skulls  irom  Ecuador, 
Peru,  and  Bolivia,  we  would  warn  Dr.  Davis,  as  well  as  other  writers 
on  the  subject,  that  Mr.  Squier,  of  New  York,  has  in  prepamtion  n 
series  of  known  facts  for  publication,  which  will  overturn  some  of  the 
rash  theories  as  to  the  antiquities  and  Ethuolc^  of  South  America. 
There  is  no  subject  on  which  the  sciolist,  or  the  pretender,  can  bo 
easily  generalise.  A  deceased  and  eminent  anatomist  used  to  be  fond 
of  saying,  "  If  a  man  prove  himself  mentally  incapable  to  study 
any  branch  of  biological  science  with  profit  to  himself  or  readera, 
let  him  write  on  ethnology."  This  may  or  may  not  lie  severe,  but  if 
it  is  true.  South  America  affords  a  vast  field  for  the  exercise  of  the 
imaginative  faculty.  Hn  pauatit,  before  Mr.  Squier  altogether  cleara 
out  this  Augean  stable,  wo  notice  that  Dr.  B.  Davis  admitiistets  a 
severe  ecup  de  grdct  to  Dr.  Daniel  Wilson,  with  regard  to  Peruvian 
skulls  on  page  247. 

The  Australian  skullB  here  described  are  especially  noticeable  for 
the  resemblance  which  some  of  them,  especially  those  from  the  Ade- 
laide tribe  (fig.  79,  p.  259),  bear  to  Prof.  Huxley's  Neanderthaloid 
river-bed  types.  That  there  is  a  certain  rough  resemblance  between 
some  river-bed  skulls  and  some  Australians  is  indubitable.  That  any- 
thing herein  is  shown  but  the  demonstration  of  Meigs's  law  of  homoio- 
kephalic  representation  we  deny. 

Dr.  Davis's  intimate  connection  with  Dutch  Anthropology  has  en- 
abled his  correspondents  at  Batavia  to  supply  him  witli  many  most 
interesting  ^uUs  from  Polynesia,  amongst  others  one  a  Fatuan  (figured 
by  him  in  his  memoir  on  the  peculiar  crania  of  the  inhabitants  of 
certtun  groups  of  islands  in  the  Western  Pacific,  pi.  ii,  fig.  1  and  2), 
"  a  remarkably  and  exceptionally  low  prognathous  skull,  with  inordi- 
nately large  mouth  and  jaws;  in  its  general  form  closely  resembling 
the  elongated  distorted  crania  of  the  early  Peruvians,  but  without 
any  artificial  deformation.  The  alisphenoids  are  wholly  excluded 
from  the  pariet^ls.  The  most  pithecoid  cranium  in  the  collection. 
The  very  btau  ideal  of  the  skull  of  a  savage."  The  plate  referred  to 
of  this  skull  certainly  shows  one  which  resembles  closely  some  of 
those  figured  by  Vogt,  in  his  late  magnificent  Memoir  on  Micro 
oephaly  ;  but  we  are  sorry  to  see  in  Dr.  Davis'  controversial  note  on 
this  skull,  a  severe  and  unmerited  criticism  on  Prof,  Owen's  words, 
"  prognathism  ia  proliably  concomitant  with  late  weaning  of  tlic  in- 
fant."   This,  Dr.  Davis  seems  to  imagine,  means  that  the  late  weaning 
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of  the  infent  produceB  prognatbiam ;  his  dread  of  "  Darwinifim,  Ac," 
Bocma  to  have  led  him  to  forget  to  take  down  his  "Johnson's  Dictionary," 
which  would  hnve  told  him  that  concomitant  meant  "  conjoined  with, 
concurrent  with,  coming  and  going  with,  as  collateral,  not  eauMttpe  or 
conxequeTttial."  Such  a  alight  precaution  might  have  induced  him  not 
to  pen  the  Buperfluoiis  note  on  his  3I2th  page. 

Such  a  trifling  defect  as  this,  however,  does  not  seriouely  detract 
from  the  merits  of  this  magnificent  contribution  to  anthropological 
literature.  The  valuahle  tables  at  the  end,  and  the  general  spirit  of 
honest  inquiry,  critical  thought,  and  carefiil  and  learned  erudition,  all 
tend  to  render  this  work  one  of  the  most  useful  in  the  bands  of  all 
who  study  the  manifold  and  various  div^mties  of  crania  in  the  raceo 
of  man.  0.  C.  R 
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Sib, — Durii^  the  late  disouesion  of  an  amalgamation  of  tbe  two 
London  Societies  for  the  study  of  the  science  of  man,  which  seems  to 
be  so  desirable  and  natural,  and  so  likely  to  be  beneficial  to  all  those 
who  take  an  interest  in  this  study,  and  would  relieve  country  members 
like  myself  from  tbe  necessity  of  paying  two  subscriptions  instead  of 
one,  I  was  particularly  struck  with  the  warmth  and  tenacity  mani- 
fested for  the  retention  of  mere  names. 

Tbe  science  has  acquired  the  denomination  of  AvUtropt^ogg  in  every 
part  of  the  continent,  in  America,  and  in  BritJiin.  There  are  now 
Anthropological  Sooietiea  in  Paris,  in  Moscow,  in  Madrid,  in  Now  York, 
as  well  as  in  Loudon,  and  also  in  Manchester.  There  is  a  Professor 
of  Anthropology  attached  to  the  Jardin  dea  Plantes,  who  boa  written 
a  most  elaborate  report  on  the  progress  of  anthropology.  There  is  an 
A'nthropological  Review  published  in  Germany,  as  well  ae  one  in 
London.  And  the  term  anthropology  has  beconio  too  extenaively  dif- 
fused, being  understood  as  the  proper  name  of  a  distinct  new  science, 
so  fashionable  or  popular,  that  there  is  no  hope  of  altering  it. 
Whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  science  will  inevitably  for  the  fiiture 
be  called  anthropology,  whether  we  take  it  in  good  part  or  not.  Pcr< 
ceiving  this,  and  regarding  names  for  no  more  tJian  they  are  worth,  I 
was  rather  surprised  to  find  aome  of  the  more  accomplished  of  its 
cultivators  carried  away  by  their  feelings,  and  condemning  the  terra 
as  if  it  oould  not  be  tolerated.     I  was  told  by  one  friend,  who  vp- 
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peared  to  regard  it  as  a  very  objectionable  name,  that  Anthropology 
has  been  uBed  in  varioua  senaee  quite  different  from  the  one  now 
attributed  to  it.  This  is  undeniable,  but  has  no  prejudicial  influence 
on  its  present  recognised  meaning.  Might  not  the  same  objection  be 
made  to  the  name  chemistry  1 1  have  a  book  entitled  Lecturee  on  A  nthro- 
pology,  by  Prof.  K.  K  Von  Baer,  which  ia  devoted  to  aMatomy  and  phy- 
siology ;  another  of  the  tame  kind,  by  the  late  Prof.  Rudolph  Wagner, 
which  is  still  worse,  entitled,  Tlie  Natural  Hittory  of  Man.  Hand- 
book of  Popular  AttlAropology.  The  gentleman  above  alluded  to 
asgured  me  that  the  name  ethnology  was  selected  at  the  fonnatiuu  of 
the  Ethnological  Society,  after  much  deliberation  and  discussion,  with 
a  full  appreciation  and  acknowledgment  of  its  fitness  to  embrace  and 
express  the  proper  subjects  of  the  science.  I  take  his  authority  to  be 
quite  sufGcient  for  this  statement,  although  so  little  is  on  record  upon 
the  point 

I  rather  think  this  name  took  its  rise  in  the  "  Soci^  Ethnologique'.' 
of  Paris,  established  in  the  year  1839,  for  "the  study  (€  human  races 
according  to  historical  traditions,  languages,  and  the  physical  and 
moral  traits  of  each  people ;"  which  Society  was  the  result  of  the 
efforts  of  Dr.  W.  F.  Edwards,  and  of  his  classical  work.  In  the  pre- 
ceding year,  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Aborigines  was  formed 
in  London,  and  its  founders  exerted  themselves  to  get  a  similar 
society  estabhshed  in  Paris.  This  object  could  not  be  accomplished  ; 
but  the  French  favonf- — whether  they  perceived  the  futility  of  the 
protection  society  it  cannot  be  said — were  willing  to  found  a  society 
for  a  scientific  object.     This  they  named  "  Soci£t£  Ethnologique." 

It  was  not  till  the  7th  of  February,  1843,  that  the  "  Ethnological 
Society  of  London"  was  started,  at  a  meeting  which  took  place  at  the 
house  of  the  late  Dr.  Hodgkin.  At  this  meeting  an  essay,  by  Dr. 
Ernest  Dieffenbach,  who  had  just  returned  from  his  travels  in  New 
Zealand,  was  read,  on  "  The  Study  of  Ethnology."*  In  this  essay  he 
says,  "  Ethnology  begins  with  ethnography,  with  an  authentic  descrip- 
tion of  the  physical  condition  of  each  nation  :  and  for  this  purpose  it 
will  be  necessary  to  collect  everything  that  will  throw  light  on  this 


■  JoumaX  of  Iht  EthnologieiA  Society  of  London,  vol.  i,  l»iS.  p.  15.  Poa- 
Bibly  one  t«aeon  might  have  inflnencod  tho  founilere  of  the  Etbnologicnl 
Society,  which  was  in  some  mesenre  a  scientific  offshoot  of  the  Aborifriues 
Pioteotion  Society,  for  not  sdopting  tbe  name  Anthropolagioal,  in  the  fact 
that  at  the  time  there  already  exjated  a  aociety  calling  itself  the  "Anthro- 
pological Society  of  London."  This  aociety,  wbioli  never  rose  to  anyim- 
portonoe,  was  a  sort  of  Phrenolo^cal  Club.  It  was  started  in  February, 
1S37,  and  bad  five  yeaia  of  activity,  mergiog  ultimately  in  tho  "Chriatian 
Phrenoloffical  Society."  ,  -  ,      . 
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subject."  He  evidently  considBred  this  deacriptiou  should  be  based 
oQ  the  anatomical  and  physical  characters  of  these  nations,  as  he  says 
immediately  after,  "  It  is  not  Bufficient  that  authentic  akulls  should 
he  collected  of  all  races,  or  caste  of  aucli ;  but  whole  Bkeletons."  It  is 
obvious,  &om  an  announcement  nhich  appeared  in  the  Medical  Timet 
of  February  11,  that  the  whole  of  the  vast  subject  of  the  natural 
history  of  man  was  designed  to  be  included  in  the  scope  of  the  new 
Society  ;  that  the  publication  of  papers,  the  formation  of  a  miiseuin 
and  of  a  library,  and  the  rendering  pecuniary  assistance  to  travellers, 
were  all  contemplated. 

Not  long  after  tbe  formation  of  this  Society,  Dr.  Hodgkin  read  a 
paper  "  On  the  Progress  of  Ethnology."  The  opening  sentence  of 
this  paper  showed  that  he  had  no  prepossessions  against  the  name  by 
which  the  science  is  now  designated,  and  is  not  calculated  to  encourage 
the  notion  of  those  who  maintain  the  superiority  of  the  name  of  ethno- 
logy ;  for  the  principal  founder  of  the  Ethnological  Society  expresses 
himself  thus :  "  The  study  of  man  in  its  most  extended  sense,  to  which 
the  term  anthropology  is  fitly  applied,  is  a  most  complicAted  sub- 
ject, etc."* 

On  the  22nd  of  June,  ld47,Dr.  Pricliar^,  the  then  President  of  thp 
Ethnological  Society,  delivered  his  anniversary  itddresa,  "  On  the  Re- 
lations of  Ethnology  to  other  Branches  of  Knowledge,"  in  which  he 
makes  this  remark,  which  should  be  home  in  mind  when  we  oome  to 
tbe  statements  I  shall  have  to  make  by-and-hye  :  "  Prof.  Blumenbach 
was,  in  reality,  the  founder  of  ethnology,"  so  that  it  is  clearly  Blnmen- 
bach's  science,  whatever  that  is.  Prichard  docs  more,and  goes  fiirther; 
he  undertakes  the  definition  of  ethnology,  where  we  shaJl  see  his  con- 
ception of  its  meaning.  "  Ethnology  ia  the  history  of  human  races, 
or  of  the  various  tribes  of  men  who  constitute  the  population  of  the 
world.  It  comprehends  all  that  can  be  learned  of  their  origin  and 
relations  to  each  other.  It  is  distinct  from  natural  history,  inasmuch 
as  the  object  of  its  investigations  is  not  whcU  is,  but  what  fun  breti. 
Natural  history  is  an  account  of  the  phenomena  which  nature  at  pre- 
sent displays.  It  relates  to  processes  ever  going  on,  and  to  cfTccts 
repeated  and  to  be  repeated,  so  long  as  the  powers  of  nature,  or  the 
properties  of  material  agents,  remain  unchanged.  Ethnolf^  refers 
to  the  past.  It  truces  the  history  of  humnn  families  from  the  most 
remote  times  that  are  within  the  reach  of  investigatioD,  inquires  into 
their  mutual  relations,  and  endeavours  to  arrive  at  conolusions,  either 
probable  or  certain,  as  to  the  question  of  their  afiinity  or  diversity  of 
origin. "t     If  this  be  a  true  conception  of  ethnology,  there  need  be  no 

•  Ibid.,  p.  27.  +  Ibid.,  p.  308. 
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heaitatioD  iu  Baying  that  it  is  a  much  lead  comprehenaive  term  than 
anthropology.  Most  likely  Pricbard  did  not  think  it  applicable  to  the 
whole  subject  of  the  natural  history  of  man,  as  he  has  explained  in  the 
above  paaaage,  but  rather  to  the  history  of  races,  and  hence  he  has,  I 
believe,  avoided  the  use  of  the  word  ethnology.  In  his  well-known 
dedication  of  his  great  work,  Phytical  Re»ean:het,  to  Blumenbaoh,  he 
speaks  of  Blumenbaeh  as  the  first  explorer  of  that  department  of 
knowledge  to  the  cultivation  of  which  the  book  is  devoted.  Id  this 
work  Prichard  frequently  makes  use  of  the  word  "  ethnography,"  but 
I  am  not  aware  that  he  employs  either  ethnology  or  anthropology. 

In  the  publications  of  the  Soci'St^  Ethnologique  of  Paris,  the  first 
place  was  devoted  to  a  reprint  of  Dr.  W.  F.  Edwards's,  "  Caracterea 
Physiologiquea  des  Races  Humaines."  It  is  particularly  worthy  of 
notice,  that  the  second  paper  of  the  volume  is  also  from  the  same  pen 
of  Dr.  W.  F.  Edwards,  then  the  President  of  the  Society.  The  title 
of  this  paper  is,  "  Sketch  of  the  Actual  State  of  Anthropology,  or  tne 
Natural  History  of  Han."  In  this  memoir,  which  appears  to  have 
been  read  soon  after  the  formation  of  the  Society,  the  author  uses  the 
word  anthropology  in  the  sense  of  the  natural  history  of  man. 
"  L'Histolre  naturelle  de  I'homme,  ou  onthropologie,"  and  he  never 
recurs,  save  on  one  occasion,  to  the  word  ethnology.  This  is  when  he 
reverts  to  his  own  essay  on  the  physiological  chantcterH,  where  he  uses 
this  remarkable  expresuon.  "  II  n'y  aurait  pas  d'othnologie  si  les 
races  ne  pouvaient  pas  durer  un  temps  illimit6.  II  est  evident  quece 
principe  est  sous-entendu  dans  tous  les  ouvragea  ettmologiques."  We 
might  suppose  that  Dr.  W.  F.  Edwards  regarded  ethnology  in  the 
same  light  as  Dr.  Hodgkin  and  Dr.  Prichard,  as  restrained  to  the 
history  of  races  or  nations. 

We  are  thus,  as  it  were,  thrown  back  upon  Biumenboch,  who  baa 
been  allowed,  on  all  sides,  to  be  the  founder  of  the  science,  and  are 
led  to  inquire  under  what  term  he  signified  the  science  ho  had  origi- 
nated. Neither  in  the  first  nor  the  second  edition  of  his  De  Gtnerit 
Uumcmi  VariefaU  NiUiva,  did  ho  employ  either  of  the  terms  anthro- 
pology or  ethnology.  In  the  preltminoiy  remarks  to  his  first  Dteat 
Craniorum,  he  uses  the  word  "  anthropological"  in  its  present  sense, 
and  also  speaks  of  his  "  apparatus  anthropologicus."  This  decade  was 
Itublished  in  1790.  It  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  previous  to 
this  time  Blumonbach  had  felt  the  need  of  some  general  name  by 
which  to  designate  his  collections,  designed  to  illustrate  the  Natural 
History  of  Man,  and  hod  appropriated  the  denomination  "  anthropo- 
logical," which  may  have  been  employed  in  different  senses  previously, 
to  this  purpose.  We  shall  find  thut  ever  after  this  period  he  applies 
this  term  to  them.     Blumenbneh,  like  other  great  men  before  him, 
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when  he  began  to  collect'skulls  iiud  other  objects  to  elucidate  the 
natural  history  of  man,  had  uo  notion  of  founding  a  new  science  ;  and 
nevOT,  at  any  period,  formed  a  poeitive  conception  of  such  a  science  as 
we  underatand  it,  or  spoke  diBtinctly  of  it.  It  was  left  for  his  dieciples 
to  name  the  department  of  knowledge,  the  cultivation  of  whidi  he 
first  eiplored. 

In  the  fourth  Decas  Cranmnim  (1800)i  he  tells  us,  in  the  opening 
remarks,  that  twenty  years  had  elapsed  since  he  began  to  form  his 
"  anthropological  collection,"  of  which,  after  this,  he  usually  speaks 
in  the  same  terms.  But  alretidy,  iu  the  year  1795,  in  the  third 
edition  of  his  De  Generis  Uuin/tni  YarUtatt  Nativa,  he  bad  given  ao 
index  or  catalogue  of  his  anthropolo^ual  collections  of  skulls,  tif 
foetuses,  of  hair,  and  of  drawings  and  puntings. 

It  seems  to  me,  if  what  I  have  written  be  correct  and  will  bear  the 
test  of  examination,  that  we  may  safely  attribute  to  Blumenbach  the 
original  application  of  the  term  "anthropological"  to  those  things 
which  were  connected  with  the  science  which  he  has  the  great  merit 
of  having  founded.  This  led  his  followers  to  the  term  Anthropology  ss 
the  proper  name  of  the  science  itself  abstractedly  considered. 

Mr.  Bendyshe,  in  his  laborious  and  learned  History  of  Anthropology,* 
tells  ua  that  the  term  waa  first  employed  by  Magnus  Uundt  {a.d. 
1£01},  as  the  title  to  his  extraordinary  work  on  aaa,toiay,AHlhropiilo- 
gMon,  printed  at  Leipsic.  This  hiack-letter  book,  in  quarto,  oonaistt 
of  120  loaves,  and  is  ornamented  with  rude  woodcutii,  depicting  very 
gross  inaccuracies,  as  one  undivided  lung  in  the  cheat.  The  intestinal 
canal  consists  of  a  series  of  Staffordshire  knobs-t 

Taking  the  account  now  given  to  be  tolerably  oorrect,  it  seems  that 
we  have  the  choice  of  two  terms,  one  of  which  we»  introduced  and 
used  hy  the  acknowledged  founder  of  our  noble  science,  Blumenbach, 
to  express,  if  not  the  science  itaelf,  all  that  appertains  to  it.  The  other, 
which  was  selected  by  the  French  for  the  name  of  the  society  founded 
in  Paris  by  Dr.  W,  F.  Edwards,  who,  nevertheless,  himself  used  the 
term  Anthropology  as  a  synonym  for  the  Natural  History  of  Msn- 
This  term,  ethnology,  seema  to  have  been  avoided  by  the  great  Eng- 
lish writer  upon  the  subject,  Priohaid,  and  was  actually  defined  by 
him,  not  in  the  comprehensive  sense  in  which  the  word  anthropology 
is  now  universally  used,  but  as  merely  the  history,  or  the  past,  of 
human  races.  Believing  all  this  to  be  true,  I  may  be  pardoned  for 
expressing  my  surprise  at  the  conclusions  which  my  esteemed  friendj 


•  Memoiri  iff  t/w  Anihropolojieal  Bodely  of  London,  voL  i,  p.  362. 

t  The  fall  titla  of  the  book  la  Avihrosolosium  de  Bominu  DiyniliUe. 
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above  alluded  to,  has  arriTod.  Certainly,  if  we  are  permitted  to  have 
a  choice  of  a  name  for  a  uiiit«d,  strong,  and  comprehensiTe  society, 
there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  about  what  that  oome  should  be. 
Personally,  I  am  indifferent  about  names ;  practioally,  I  am  about  ss 
much  attached  to  one  of  the  present  societies  as  the  other  (whether  both 
are  equally  attached  to  me  I  cannot  tell),  having  been  connected  with 
the  one  about  ten  years,  and  with  the  other  almost  from  its  foundation. 
But  pohtically,  I  am  not  iuUy  satisfied  witli  my  decision  upon  this  and 
similar  points,  until  after  the  Fellows  of  both  Societies  have  been  con- 
sulted. Unless  the  amalgamation  of  the  Societies  can  be  made  to 
promote  the  study  of  the  science,  to  enlarge  and  strengthen  all  ita 
present  appliances,  let  us,  by  all  means,  go  on  as  we  are  ;  a  generous 
rivalry  is  not  a  great  eviL  I,  for  one,  as  a  country  Fellow,  am  not 
unwilling  b>  pay  two  subsoriptions  where  one  would  have  done ;  but 
I  must  protest  against  an  old  practice  in  the  Ethnolo^oal,  now  re- 
formed, that  of  receiving  the  subscription  year  aiter  year  without 
making  any  return.     I  remain.  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

J.  Barnard  Davis. 
Slidton,  Haolay,  Stofi.  Aug.  8, 1868. 


ON  INTELLIGENCE,  AND  ITS  RELATION  TO  INSTINCT." 

By  M.  CODDIBIAC. 


What  is  man!  This  is  actually  the  highest  zoological  eipreBsion  ;  a 
more  complex  animal,  which,  right  or  wrong,  is  persuaded  that  it  is 
more  perfect  than  all  the  rest 

His  existence,  like  that  of  all  beings  in  nature,  is  subjected  to  ex- 
ternal conditions  to  which  he  must  accommodate  himself  on  ptun  of 
perishing. 

For  him,  as  for  all  other  beings,  this  condition  of  subjection  con- 
stitutes his  leanU.  The  wants  vary  in  every  creature  according  to  its 
form  and  its  chemical  and  organic  composition. 


*  We  have  muuh  pleaanre  in  introduoiiiK  to  the  notioe  of  our  readers  the 
writings  of  one  of  the  man;  diHtinguiahea  French  AnthropologiBtH  who  are 
as  yet  little  known  in  tbU  country.  We  cannot  bat  think  that,  frtaa  this 
specimeo  of  M.  Condereaa's  writinge,  oat  readers  will  be  glad  to  kuow  more 
of  him.  This  paper  is  translated  from  the  BvlleHiu  of  the  Paris  Antbiopo- 
logical  Society,  and  is  slightly  abridged.— Enrroa. 

<?*^^°^^^^     L., c;oo^^ic 
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Every  creature  in  guided  towards  the  means  of  Batisfjing  ita  wants 
by  a  special  faculty  which  is  the  corollary  of  its  wants ;  this  is  inMtiitct. 
In  ever}'  creature  the  instinct  varies  aooording  to  the  oT]ganic  and 
chemical  composition  of  the  individual,  according  to  the  form,  the 
functioDB,  the  number  and  the  grouping  of  its  organs.  Identity  of 
conformation  necesBarily  involves  identity  of  wants  and  of  instinct. 

In  running  through  the  series  of  creatures,  from  the  most  umple  to 
the  most  complex,  we  see  that  the  same  organ  or  the  eame  tisane  im- 
parts to  the  creature,  to  the  formation  of  which  it  contributes,  the 
same  wants,  the  same  instinct ;  and  that  every  addition  of  a  tiamie  or 
an  organ,  adda  a  want  or  an  instinct  more  to  the  new  animal. 

I  say  "  oi^n  or  tiaaue,"  in  fikct,  in  the  most  simple  creatures  in 
which  life  is  scarcely  yet  manifest,  we  find  only  a  cell  or  an  agglomer- 
ation of  cells.  The  cell  is  both  the  whole  creature  and  its  sole  organ. 
The  mauifeBtation  of  life  ia  confined  to  absorption  and  eihalatiun — 
this  might  be  called  the  cellulsr  instinct 

Other  creatures  present  the  cell  associated  with  other  tissues,  the 
ciliary  filaments,  for  instance,  which  endow  it  with  motion.  Every 
new  creature  ia  composed  of  more  and  more  complicated  tissues  ;  the 
fibrous  tissue  appears,  then  a  rudimentary  digestive  organ  (firat  a  sac 
with  one  aperture,  then  a  tube  with  two  apertures),  then  distinct 
respiratory  organs  followed  by  all  other  organs.  The  wants  and 
instincts  of  each  keep  pace  with  the  same  progression,  and  the  same 
tissues  perform  always  the  same  functions.  Thus  the  cell  shows  itself 
in  every  creature,  and  always  with  its  faculty  of  absorption  and  ex- 
halation. In  short,  I  call  instinct  that  organic  force,  by  virtue  of  which 
an  organ  or  a  tissue  performs  its  functions  to  satisfy  its  special  wants. 
The  instinct  of  an  animal  is  the  eusemble,  or  the  sum  of  the  instincts 
of  its  different  organs. 

Where  does  instinct  end  t  where  does  iutclUgencc  b^s  1  It  seems 
to  me  very  difGcult  to  fix  the  boundary.  I  shall  call  intelligence  the 
faculty  by  virtue  of  which  the  animal  may,  by  making  use  of  its  will, 
combine  two  or  more  of  its  individual  instincts,  for  the  satiafitction  of 
a  want  of  which  it  ia  conscious. 

It  is  in  this  way,  as  G.  Leroy  aud  M.  Touasenel  have  observed,  that 
animals  frequently  seem  to  perform  acts  by  instinct  which  toe  certainly 
due  to  intelligence.  Although  in  geneiul  the  term  "intelligence" is 
applied  only  to  man,  it  appears  to  me  evident  enough  that  both  the 
animal  and  man  possess  instinct  and  intelligence,  aud  in  my  opinion  man 
could  possess  no  intelligence  but  ou  the  condition  of  possessing  instinct 

Man  is  a  compound  of  numerous  organs,  his  faculties  are,  therefiim, 
a  compound  of  numerous  instincts.  His  organs  arc  more  complex 
than  those  of  any  other  animal ;  it  must  necessarily  be  the  sfune  as 
regards  his  wants  and  his  instincts.  C    OOQIc 
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It  has  been  olmervcd  that  the  organs  of  the  tissues  of  the  animal  eco- 
nomy may  be  modified  according  to  the  use  made  of  them.  B;  causing 
the  muscles  frequently  to  contract,  their  volume  iucreafiea  ;  bj  leaving 
them  for  a  long  period  at  reat  they  diminish  in  volume,  and  may,  if 
the  inaction  is,  as  in  paralysis,  indefinitely  proloi^ed,  disappear  and  be 
replaced  by  an  adipose  tissue ;  the  instinct  of  the  muscle  (contraction) 
not  being  satisfied  inducep  its  destruction. 

For  the  same  reason  an  articulation  kept  immoveable  for  a  long 
time  may  terminate  in  ankylosis.  I  am  convinced  that  we  could,  on 
the  other  hand,  by  imposing  upon  our  limbs  certain  movements  ex- 
aggerating the  animal  muscular  effort,  not  merely  greatly  modiiy  the 
existing  muscles,  but  perhaps  create  uew  ones. 

In  persons  who  by  practice  develope  the  agUity  of  their  fingen,  the 
divisions  of  the  flexors  and  tensors  are  muob  deeper  (especially  in 
musicians),  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  under  the  influence  of  constant 
exercise,  some  muscular  fascicles  will  not  merely  increase  in  volume, 
but  will  detach  themselves  Irom  a  muscle  to  become  an  independent 
muscle.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  proper  flexor  of  the  thumb  was 
formed,  which  does  not  exist  in  most  apes.  What  is  evident  aa  regards 
the  muscles,  holds  true  with  regard  to  the  brain. 

Animals  in  general,  and  man  in  particular,  may  become  modified  or 
modify  themselves  in  their  oi^ans  and  their  instincts.  The  physical 
differences  which  distinguish  man  from  the  animal  are  striking  at  first 
sight,  but  after  due  examination  the  differences  appear  less  important 
than  the  resemblances.  The  organs  are  the  same  as  those  in  animals, 
only  modified  in  form  and  disposition  ;  bis  tissues  are  exactly  the 
same.  From  the  identity  of  the  nature  of  all  the  organs  in  man  and 
animals,  I  infer  the  identity  of  the  nature  of  the  wants,  which  are  the 
motives  of  them,  and  of  the  instincts  which  impel  them  to  satisfy  them. 
There  are  only  found  more  or  less  pronounced  differences  in  the  corres- 
ponding instincts,  which  are  always  connected  with  the  differenoes  in 
the  physical  organs  which  give  rise  to  them.  Man  chiefly  diSers  Irom 
all  other  animals  by  the  enormous  development  of  his  brain  ;  and  this 
development  is  greater  still,  than  appears  at  first,  when  we  consider  that 
tlie  grey  substance,  the  really  active  part  of  the  cerebral  matter, 
dcBcribra  a  number  of  undulations,  and  covers  the  convolutions. 

The  government  of  the  simian  tribes  greatly  contributes  to  the  im- 
provement  of  the  epeciea.  The  chief  ia  always  the  beat  endowed  male 
in  his  state,  as  he  has  only  obtained  hb  dignity  by  his  superior  prow- 
ess, agility,  and  cunning.  The  seignorial  rights  over  the  fair  sex 
which  he  claims,  make  him  the  veritable  father  of  the  fatherland. 
There  is  a  continual  selection  and,  conaequently,  progress. 

Apart  from  these  conditions  of  pn^iress,  constant  and  sueoeesiTe, 
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are  there  other  accidental  oausee  1  Perhaps  ao.  Cert^  oonditionB  uf 
hypenemia,  of  moderate  congeBtion,  by  mcreasii^  the  funotiona  of 
any  portion  of  the  brain,  might,  in  my  opinion,  accelerate  the  prognev 
of  the  species. 

What,  in  fact,  is  the  influence  which  raises  in  us  certun  ideas  which 
peraiat,  despite  our  efforts  to  drive  them  out  of  our  memory  t  Under 
what  ioflaence  become  our  passioua  exalted  1  Are  these  phenomena 
simply  due  to  the  predominance  or  action  of  one  convolution  or  the 
other  1  But  then,  the  same  passional  phenomenon  would  constantly  be 
produced  in  each  individual,  and  would,  at  every  moment  uf  his  life, 
dominate  all  other  facnltiea  Experience,  on  Uie  contiaiy,  demon- 
strates to  us  that  under  different  influences,  the  variouB  cerebral  in* 
Btincts  are  put  into  action  by  turns. 

What,  th'en,  is,  in  the  animal  economy,  the  agent  which  tJina  tnuui- 
ports  the  dominant  action  now  to  one,  now  to  another  organ  1  I  look 
upon  the  circulation  as  being  this  special  agent,  without  attempting  to 
explain  this  variability  of  the  circulation.  I  believe  it  due  to  reflex 
action ;  a  sort  of  reaction  which  results  immediately  from  an  external 
or  internal  impression,  like  that  which  makes  us  blush  or  grow  pale, 
by  reacting  on  the  capillary  circulation  of  the  &ce.  I  base  my 
opinion  on  the  circumstance  that,  under  the  influence  of  a  languid 
circulation,  the  function  of  the  organs  becomes  weaker,  or  may  cease 
altogether.  On  the  contrary,  by  augmenting  the  circulation,  the 
action  of  the  oi^ans  is  also  augmented.  When,  for  instance,  we  arc 
exposed  to  great  cold,  the  circulation  is  nearly  nit  in  the  fingers ;  the 
senaibility  diminiafaes,  we  can  scarcely  graap  an  object,  and  even  the 
lips  retuse  the  articulation  of  sounds.  This  applies  also  to  the  brain. 
The  retarded  circulation  diminishes  the  action  of  the  nervous  oentres, 
and  this  diminution  may  lend  to  syncope. 

The  augmentAtion  of  the  circulation  exaggerates  the  action  of  the 
cerebral  faculties.  Excess  may  induce  delirium ;  beyond  this,  f^- 
plexy  may  ensue.  The  morbid  afflux  of  the  blood  to  die  convolutions 
determines,  according  to  the  condition  in  which  it  takea  place,  delirium, 
mania,  insanity,  apoplexy.  Confined  within  the  limits  of  health,  it 
may  give  rise  to  genius.  The  richness  of  the  c^illaiy  net  in  sevNil 
parts  of  the  brain  is  an  element  which,  in  my  opinion,  has  not  suffi- 
ciently been  taken  into  account  in  the  study  of  the  nervous  centre^ 
and  which  ought  to  have  a  place  by  the  side  of  the  development  of 
the  convolutions  and  the  measurements  of  the  cranio. 

As  already  stated,  cerebral  gymnastics  tend  to  increase  the  volume 
of  the  convolution  exercised ;  but  that  which  precedes  and  determines 
the  augmentation  of  the  volume,  ia  the  greater  action  of  the  local 
circulation,  a  groator  nchucss  of  the  capillary  net.     In  the  adult  the 
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cranial  parietea  resist  the  development  of  the  convolution,  and  the 
progreaa  m&y  confine  itself  to  the  augmentation  of  the  vasoular  net, 
and  tenninatG  only  in  the  augmentation  of  the  Tolume  in  the  deacend- 
anta,  inheriting  the  paternal  active  circulation,  and  in  whom  the 
flexible  parietea  of  the  cniaium  uill  permit  the  consequent  deve- 
lopment. 

I  conaider,  in  our  first  parentB,  att  an  agent  of  prc^resB,  every  cause 
tending  to  enrich  the  capillary  net  of  the  brain,  and  thus  to  increase 
momentarily  or  constantly  the  circulation. 

I  have  said  that  man  had  to  create  his  language ;  he  was  also 
obliged  to  extend  it  in  order  to  express  his  ideas  in  proportion  aa  they 
increased.  But  man  is  not  alone  in  possessing  a  language.  All 
epeciee  of  animals  possess  one,  varied,  but  sufficient  to  express  their 
ideas.  Most  of  them  possess  only  the  cry ;  but  they  give  to  it, 
according  to  circumstances,  sad  according  to  what  they  wish  to  ex- 
press,  a  special  character.  They  vary  the  timbre,  repeat,  shorten,  or 
lengthen  the  sounds.  They  also  possess  gesture  ;  showing,  by  their 
attitudes,  what  they  have  to  say.  And  animals  of  the  same  species 
always  understand  each  other. 

Allow  me  to  analyse,  for  a  moment,  the  language  of  a  member  of 
our  poultry-yard.  WbeD  a  certain  number  of  pullets  peaceably  feed 
together,  scratching  the  soil,  you  hear  a  monotonous  chirping,  a  aeries 
of  incoherent  co-co-cos,  which  remind  one  of  the  tittle-tattle  of  old 
gossips.  But  now  the  break&at  hour  drswa  nigh.  The  first  which 
feels  hungry  raises  its  voice ;  every  syllable  uttered  is  followed  by  a 
special  rolling.  Its  companions  understand  the  call,  and  make  a 
chorus ;  and  all  proceed  to  the  habitation  of  their  mistress,  loudly 
p«claiming  their  wants.  A  bird  of  prey  hovers  above  them.  They 
emit  a  long  cry— the  cry  of  fear.  Soon  another  cry  is  heard,  as  long, 
but  more  acute  than  the  first — it  is  the  ciy  of  pain.  The  bird  of 
prey  has  seized  one,  and  carries  it  off.  At  another  time  you  hear  a 
festive  cry  ;  the  hen  has  laid  on  egg.  You  may  hear  this  song  also  in 
another  diapason.  It  is  the  sound  of  anger,  of  indignation ;  the  hen 
finds  her  nest  occupied  by  a  rival,  inde  irai. 

The  hen  now  becomes  a  brooder ;  she  understands  all  the  duties  of 
maternity.  She  likes  even  her  future  progeny,  and  speaks  to  it  in  r 
language  she  never  used  before.  It  is  now  a  cluck.  When,  for  a 
moment,  she  quite  her  eggs  to  take  food,  she  returns  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, her  cluck  is  a  busy  cluck,  and  she  picks  away  at  her  com- 
panions, who  would  make  her  lose  time ;  but  her  companions  undor- 
Htond  her  reasons  and  respect  them.  The  chickens  are  now  hatched. 
The  cluck  is  louder,  prouder ;  it  says,  "  I  am  a  mother  I"  She  calls 
her  brood.     A  dog  now  approaches  ;  the  cluck  becomes  rapid,  telling 
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her  chickens  that  there  is  danger  and  that  they  ahoitld  run.  Her 
cry  thus  varies  in  character,  according  to  the  inmunenoe  of  the 
peril,  from  a  simple  admouition  to  extreme  torrnr. 

'When  she  finds  a  choice  morsel,  she  breaks  it  with  hw  bill,  and 
utils  her  young  with  a  peculiar  cluck  nhioh  they  well  understand. 
Tfao  cock  invites  his  hens  with  a  similar  cluck  to  partake  of  some 
dainty.  Here  we  have  a  whole  Tooabulaiy,  sufficing  for  the  wants  of 
the  species,  by  means  of  which  they  are  able  to  communicate  all  the 
ideas  conformnble  with  their  nature. 

Each  animal  species  poaaeBses  a  language  related  to  its  mode  of  Ufe 
and  its  instincts.  Their  language  consists  both  of  voice  and  of  ges- 
ture. The  language  of  gesture  is  still  more  extensive  than  that  of 
voice,  especially  in  the  higher  aoimals  ;  and  when  they  find  themseWea 
placed  in  a  new  and  unknown  condition,  they  use  gestures  in  orderto 
express  the  idea. 

The  dog,  ttiat  foithful  companion  and  intelligent  friend  of  man, 
does  he  not  by  his  expressive  gestures  make  known  to  us  what  he 
wants  1  I<et  us  observe  him  in  moments  of  joy;  how  expressively 
does  be  manifest  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his  master  after  a  long 
absence  1  what  rejoicing  in  bis  bai^,  his  bounds,  his  careasee ! 
What  eloquence  is  there  not  in  his  attitude,  his  prcfouud 
grief,  when  his  master  is  angry  with  him  !  I  cannot  but  repeal 
that  popular  (not  vulgar)  phrase,  be  only  wants  speech.  The  play 
of  the  physiognomy,  which  with  gesture  constitutes  mimics,  plays 
a  certain  part  in  the  language  of  animals.  Concentrated  in  the  action 
of  skin,  muscles,  which  are,  much  more  than  in  man,  developed  in 
tbo  whole  Burfocfl  of  the  body  ;  then  in  the  contractility  ot  the  ihc, 
the  muscles  of  the  eye,  the  eye-lids  and  eye-broVs,  it  extends  to 
the  nostrils  and  the  lips  (ruminants  and  solipeda) ;  the  movemenU 
of  the  upper  lip  are  much  more  extensive  iu  the  felidse  and  canidie. 
The  contraction  of  the  superior  bp  and  the  nostrils  expresses,  as  m 
man,  anger  and  defiance.  In  the  dog,  especially  hunting  dogs, 
wc  perceive  a  rudimeatoiy  smile ;  the  ape  apparently  laughs. 

Every  animal  tlms  possesses  a  language  sufficient  to  express  its 
ideas,  not  merely  to  individuals  of  the  same  species,  but  to  animals 
of  a  different  species.  Those  who  have  no  organs  of  voice,  make 
themselves  undoretood  by  mimicry  (bees,  ants).  In  man  the  action  of 
the  skin  muscles  chiefly  shows  itself  in  the  bee.  This  mode  of  ex- 
pression being  thus  concentrated  in  one'  looality,  is  stronger  in  him, 
but  he  doee  not  possess  it  exclusively.  It  is  more  developed  in 
civilised  people ;  savages  are  remarkable  for  the  impassibility  of  their 
features. 

It  has  often  been  repeated  that  man  alone  is  iu  possession  of  what 
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has  been  called  speech,  and  that  this  character  alone  is  sufficient  to 
distinguish  him  from  animals ;  this  is  prejudice,  vhiuh  folia  to  the 
groond  before  sound  observation.  First  of  all,  it  is  false  that  speech 
ia  due  to  an  Innate  instinct  of  man ;  he  does  not  naturally  possess 
Bpeecfa,  that  is  to  say  articulate  language;  he  has  the  capacity  of 
acquiring  it,  that  is  alL  If  it  were  otherwise,  there  would  be  but  one 
language  for  all  men.  He  speaks  because  be  bears  others  speak,  and 
he  iimtat«8  their  sounds ;  individuals  bom  deaf  do  not  speak,  because 
they  have  no  model  to  imitate.  The  faculty  of  speaking  ia  thus  simply 
one  of  the  manifestations  of  the  &culty  to  imitate.  Does  this  faculty  of 
imitating  articulate  -sounds  belong  exclusively  to  man  1  No,  be  shares 
this  faculty  with  other  animals  (magpie,  raven,  parrot,  starling,  Ac.)  ; 
we  only  possees  this  &culty  in  a  higher  degree,  as  is  the  case  with  all 
tiie  faculties  which  constitute  what  we  call  "  bis  intelligence." 

A  tribe  of  apes  more  advanced  than  the  rest  in  the  way  of  progress, 
the  individuals  composing  it  became  men,  and,  under  the  pressure  of 
necessity,  acquired,  by  the  sole  force  of  their  will  and  their  labour, 
that  which  they  had  not  received  &om  nature ;  speech  was  thus  one 
of  their  first  conquests.  In  order  to  account  for  the  intellectual  de- 
velupmBut  of  the  new-bom  humanity,  I  sought  for  a  starting  point 
in  humanity  as  it  exists,  in  order  to  proceed  fh>m  the  known  to  the 
unknown.  I  took  as  a  term  of  comparison  the  intellectual  develop- 
ment of  the  infant.  Before  becoming  a  man  the  infant  is  an  animal ; 
it  is  the  work  of  nature  before  becoming  the  prodact  of  civilisation. 
Nature  lias  created  it  the  equal  of  all  other  animal  creatures  ;  as  to  all 
nther  animals,  nature  has  endowed  it  with  oigans,  wants,  and  instincts. 
As  to  all  others,  nature  has  given  it  a  language — ^not  speech,  but  the 
ory  whidi  it  manifesta  almost  before  it  is  quite  bom.  From  that 
moment  it  feels  a  want  which  it  expresses  by  a  cry ;  its  wants  are  not 
many  at  first,  to  suckle  and  to  sleep.  They  multiply  by  degrees,  wants 
to  see,  to  move,  to  grasp  objects;  all  these  wants  and  desires  are 
still  expressed  by  criea  These  cries  become  modified,  for  the  child 
listens  and  imitates  ;  he  at  first  imitates  the  intonations  of  the  words, 
which  he  cannot  yet  articulate.  He  only,  at  a  later  period,  very 
gradually,  and  with  much  trouble,  succeeds  in  pronouncing  soq^o 
anaixlj  intelligible  words  ;  when  about  ten  or  twelve  months  old,  the 
infant  articulates  distinctly  papa,  mamma ;  when  two  years  old,  ho 
can,  more  or  less,  distinctly  enunciate  a  phrase,  but  it  is  only  in  the 
third  or  fourth  year  that  the  child  can  be  said  to  speak,  and  in  order 
to  obtain  this  result  his  desires  must  be  excited,  which  ore  not  satisfied 
until  he  pronounces  a  syllable,  or  a  word  ;  and  every  syllable,  every 
new  word  is  only  acquired  by  great  efibrts,  not  merely  on  the  part  of 
the  cbild  but  even  in  the  adult.    I  appeal  to  all  those  who  in  learning 
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a  foreign  language  come  to  pronnnciatioQB  unknown  in  their  native 
langiiB^  At  lost  all  difficulties  are  ovetoome,  the  child  speaks,  "  he 
can  sa;  eveiything,"  as  the  nurse  has  it ;  but  with  euch  patience  and 
care,  and  in  so  long  a  time,  a  piirrot  might  nearly  learn  as  much. 

In  the  child  on  the  road  to  learn  to  speak,  there  is  a  motive  which 
impels  him,  which  ia  his  wants.  The  first  words  he  pronounces  are 
the  names  of  persons  who  only  study  his  wants,  namely  papa,  mamma. 
It  requires  the  ear  of  a  mother  to  understand  the  musical  thoughts  of 
her  child  before  he  ezpreeses  it  in  articulate  words.  Time  pn^resaes, 
and  the  child  studies,  works,  and  becomes  a  man,  and,  like  the  great«r 
part  of  men,  afler  a  life  of  work  and  study,  each  assimilates  according 
to  the  sphere  of  his  aptitudes,  a  portion  of  the  requitutions  of  humanity. 
.Sut  we  must  not  forget  that  new  conquests  are  rare ;  most  men,  at  aU 
events,  arrive  at  the  term  of  their  existence,  having  passed  it  like  apes 
and  parrots ;  they  have  imitated  aota  and  words ;  imitated  nothing 
more.  In&nt  humanity  could  not  have  proceeded  otherwise  than  the 
inf^t  man  proceeds  now  in  the  acquisition  of  speech.  The  progress 
then  was  infinitely  slower,  this  seems  the  chief  difference  to  note. 

A  simian  tribe  occupies  the  highest  degree  of  the  soologica]  sotJe ;  the 
convolutions  of  the  posterior  lobe  of  the  brain  have  become  developed, 
and  with  it  the  love  of  family.  The  frontal  couvolutions  have  also 
expanded  and  have  enlarged  the  intellectual  horizon.  The  animal  baa 
become  more  observant  and  more  imitative,  the  modification  of  the 
organs  induced  the  modification  of  wants. 

The  instinct  of  society  and  the  instinct  of  observation  have  become 
developed,  and  created  the  want  of  communicating  to  each  other  the 
results  of  the  observations  and  sensations.  Cries  and  gestures  were 
no  longer  sufGoient,  and  the  creation  of  better  means  became  a  necessity. 

The  primitive  man,  did  he,  as  some  linguists  believe,  possess  "a 
language  formed  all  at  once,  issued  instantaneously  from  the  genius 
uf  each  racel"  This  proposition  seems  to  me  inadmissible  ;  I  do  not 
think  that  speech  is  the  result  of  "a  primitive  intuition,"  nor  that 
in  eveiy  langu^e  "grammar  is  a  primitive  fact,"  beyond  which  we 
cannot  asoend.  I  do  not  purpose  examining  here  the  question  of 
language  from  a  linguistic  standpoint,  as  this  science  does  not  appear 
to  me  capable  of  solving  the  problem  as  I  put  it. 

Before  the  creation  of  the  languages,  which  linguists  have  studied, 
analysed,  and  compared,  there  must,  during  many  centuries,  faavo 
obtained  a  condition  about  which  we  possess  no  data.  We  can  only 
ascend  to  the  cradle  of  language  by  "  legitimate  inductions,"  and  sb 
we  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  hypothesis,  I  ask  permissioD  to  say 
what  appears  to  me  most  probable. 

The  primitive  man,  observing  the  cries  (md  gestures  of  animolswithin 
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the  field  of  his  observation,  interpreted  the  aenae  of  them  and  imitated 
them  to  express  analogous  ideas.  He  heard  different  sounds  of  nature 
(of  wind,  thunder,  rain,  Ac),  and  translated,  by  a  more  or  less  perfect 
imitation  of  this  noise,  the  impresuons  analogous  to  those  he  felt. 
The  first  language  must  have  been  miniici;  and  imitative  muaic  (Benan, 
Oriffine  du  Langage).  How  did  man  pass  from  this  form  of  language 
toarticnlBt«BpecchY  It  must  have  occurred  to  him  naturally,  gradually 
to  articulate  all  the  sounds  whilst  attempting  to  imitate  all  ibe  noises 
that  struck  his  ear.  The  imitation  of  the  cry  of  the  animal  became 
the  name  of  that  animal.  The  first  words  must  have  been  nouns  only; 
then  by  the  extension  of  the  sense  or  the  character  of  the  animal  or 
of  a  thing,  the  same  word  became  a  substantive  noun  or  an  ai^'ective, 
according  to  circumstances,  with  a  simple  shade  perhaps  in  the  pro- 
nunciation or  in  the  gesture.  The  verb  was  subsequently  formed  in 
the  same  fenhion  by  a  B%ht  modification  of  the  primitive  substantive. 

The  child  does  not  proceed  otherwise  in  the  Ikbrication  of  a  word 
he  wants  to  communicate  his  impressions ;  in  his  language  "  bum  " 
and  fire  are  synonymous,  and  frequently  employed  indiBOriminately ; 
and  BO  it  is  with  the  rest  of  his  vocabulary. 

When  usage  adopted  conventional  sounds  for  conventional  objects, 
the  primitive  imitation  of  natural  sounds  was  gradually  abandoned, 
and  the  starting  point  lost. 

How  is  it  that  all  languages,  though  of  a  similar  origin,  differ  ao 
much  Y  The  reason  is  very  simple.  The  same  animal  has  generally 
different  cries,  and  modifies  its  cries  according  to  circumstances  ;  each 
tribe  gave  it  a  name  by  imitating  one  of  those  modifications,  whence 
profound  differences  resulted.  Every  primitive  tribe  was  composed  of  a 
small  number  of  individuals ;  there  must  therefore  have  been  an  incal- 
culable number  of  primitive  languages.  At  a  later  period  these  tribes 
communicated  with  each  other ;  alliances  and  conquests  caused  some 
languages  to  disappear,  whilst  such  as  survived  became  enriched; 
and  since  the  beginning  the  nmnber  of  languages  diminishes  like 
the  number  of  peoples,  but  each  language  becomes  enriched  by  a 
number  of  eipressionB  borrowed  &om  the  language  to  whoso  dia- 
appearance  it  has  contributed ;  this  will  no  doubt  continue  until 
humanity  will  constitute  but  one  people,  speaking  the  same  lan- 
guage. In  short,  articulate  language  in  man  is  neither  an  innate 
nor  an  exclusive  faculty.  According  to  G.  Leroj,  animals  also  possess 
an  articulate  langiiage,  without  which  they  could  not  combine  for 
certain  acts,  such  as  the  relays  in  hunting  animab  (wolf).  Man 
acquires  the  faculty  of  speech  by  his  memory,  labour,  and  imitation — 
the  parrot  does  no  more.  From  a  linguistic  stand-point,  this  faculty 
is  in  its  nature  identical  in  man  and  animal    Man  expresses  his  ideas 
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by  the  aid  of  a  Iimgiia^o  lie  has  made  tiia  own ;  all  animaU  do  tlie 
some.  He  can  articulnt£  eoimda  ;  other  animalis  can  imitate  Bouade  as 
well  as  he  can.  He  presents  simply  in  this  respect  a  greater  develop- 
ment of  a  faculty  common  to  all  social  animals. 


ON    THE   CRANIA   AND   BONES   OF   LES   EYZIES;    Oil, 
THE  ANCIENT  CAVE-MEN  OF  PEKIOORD.' 

By  Prof-  Paui.  Broca,  Seoretary-Qanaral  of  the  Anthropological  Sotdety  of 
Pftris,  and  Honorar;  FeUow  of  the  AntbropoIi^Lcal  Societ;  of  London. 


No  discovery  could  offer  more  interest  to  Aiithropulogy  than  that  of 
these  bones.  It  is  the  complement — one  would  almost  say  the 
crownmg  work— of  the  importjint  discoveries  which  Mr.  Lartet,  sen., 
and  his  much  lamented  fetlow-lalKinrer,  M.  Christy,  made  fout  years 
ago  in  the  oavems  of  Perigord.  The  numerous  objeclB  found  in  these 
caverns  have  not  only  fiimiahcd  to  us  the  most  incontcstihle  and 
striking  proofs  of  the  contemporaneity  of  man  with  the  mammoth, 
but  they  have  revealed  to  us  the  most  curious  details  of  the  life  and 
customs  of  the  ancient  cave-men  uf  Perigord.  The  anatomical  cha- 
racteristics of  the  intelligent  and  artistic  race,  whose  admirable  carv- 
ings and  sculptures  are  to  us  a  subject  of  astonishment,  yet,  however, 
remain  to  be  disclosed  to  us.  The  latest  researches  in  Lea  Eyzies 
cave,  by  M.  Lartet,  jun.,  permit  us  now  to  bridge  this  gap.  No  doubt 
can  be  raised  as  to  the  authenticity  and  high  antiquity  of  the  bones 
which  these  researches  have  brought  to  light  The  stmtigraphical 
detiuls  Aimiahed  by  this  gentleman,  prove  not  only  that  they  are  as 
ancient  as,  but  that  they  are  even  more  ancient  than  the  carved  objects 
of  the  great  cavern  of  Les  Eyzies ;  the  latter  correspond  to  the  epoch 
in  which  the  reindeer  was  already  predominant  among  the  fauoa, 
while  the  former  seem  to  approximate  rather  to  the  time  oTthe  mam- 
moth ;  and  although  a  very  long  period  between  these  two  epochs 
■  might  have  elapsed,  wc  are  compelled  to  believS  that  the  passage  from 
one  to  the  other  took  place  gradually,  without  any  ethnogra^Aicnl 
revolution;  that  the  same  race  remained  without  int-eiruption  in  the 
some  place ;  and  that,  if  the  bones  trhich  wc  are  about  to  exaraine, 
are  not  those  of  the  artiilf*  of  the  reindeer  period,  they  are  at  least 
those  of  their  ancestors.      The  remains  of  quaternary  man  that  we 
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hare  examined  hitherto,  belong  for  the  most  part  to  individuala  of 
abort  stature,  in  whom  the  cranium  is  of  small  capacity,  and  the  face 
more  or  leas  pn^nathoua.  We  should  hcnoe  conclude  that  the  primi- 
tive population  of  Europe  either  belonged  to  a  Negroid  or  Mongoloid 
race  (according  to  either  hjpotheais),  in  whom  the  stature  did  not 
much  exceed  that  of  the  modem  Laplanders.  We  oonsider  that 
this  opinion  rests  on  well-aacertained  facta.  It  rests  also  on  a  pre- 
conceived idea  which  we  have  for  a  long  time  opposed,  viz.,  that  there 
is  in  quateraaiy  Europe  only  one  single  race  of  men.  Based  on  the 
ethnographical  theory  that  the  diversity  of  the  human  race  resutta 
from  the  influence  of  media  (such  as  climate,  food,  soil,  etc.)  we  admit 
that  the  typical  differences  must  be  effaced  as  we  pass  backwaids  in 
time ;  and  when  the  polygeniats  objected  that  the  separation  of  the 
principal  groups  of  racea  was  already  complete  from  the  origin  of  his- 
toric time,  we  replied,  that  it  was  not  in  very  recent  times,  but  in  the 
immense  and  incalculable  periods  which  preceded  them,  that  tin 
divei^gencies  from  tlie  original  type  wera  manifested.  Reduced  to 
theae  terms,  the  question  of  the  unity  of  the  hunian  race  became  ad- 
journed to  the  moment  when  palieontology  should  have  discovered 
some  remains  of  primitive  man,  or  at  least  those  of  races  <^  the  qua- 
tenary  epoch.  We  should  consider  that  these  races,  separated  from 
ua  by  thousands  of  ages  perhaps,  and  of  a  certainty  infinitely  more 
approximated  to  the  human  origines  than  the  most  ancient  of  the  his- 
toric races,  must  present,  if  not  an  absolute  uniformity,  at  least  a 
manifest  convergance  towards  the  type  of  the  common  mould  in  which 
we  can  conceive  them  to  have  been  cast  But  it  happens  here,  aa 
does  so  frequently  happen  in  other  things,  that  the  facts  brought  to 
light  contradict  a  pre-conceived  theory. 

The  quaternary  race  of  Les  Eysies,  differs  from  the  quaternary 
race  of  the  caverns  of  Belgium,  as  much  as  the  most  dissimilar  modem 
races  differ  among  themselves.  The  contrast  is  complete,  not  only 
when  we  consider  the  conformation  and  volume  of  the  head,  but  also 
when  we  consider  the  form  and  dimensions  of  the  limb  bones.  The 
greater  part  of  the  bones  which  have  been  discovered  belong  to  three 
individuals.  There  are  three  crania,  of  which'  one  is  perfect.  Not 
one  of  the  skeletons  is  capable  of  being  put  together,  but  in  donng 
the  bones  of  the  trunk  and  of  the  membera,  in  accordance  with  their 
shape,  colour,  and  density,  we  are  able  to  separate  them  chiefly  into 
three  groups,  which,  in  respect  of  the  character  referred  to,  appear  to 
belong  to  the  three  crania.  There  are,  besides,  some  small  fragments 
of  a  cranium  belonging  to  an  adult,  and  some  othera  of  one  belonging 
to  a  child.  The  number  of  bodies  deposited  in  this  burying  place  was 
five ;  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  there  were  more.    It  is,  therefore,  not 
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iniposaible  that  aJl  these  individuala  should  have  been  membera  of  one 
familj.  Of  the  relioa  of  these  five  persons,  we  oan  onlj  speak  of  three, 
the  remuoB  of  the  two  others  being  represented  b;  only  ioaignificsut 
fragments. 

The  author  then  minntel;  described  the  chaiBcter  of  each  of  the 
bones,  and  scud,  if,  in  oonclusion,  we  cast  a  general  glance  over  the 
divers  elements  that  we  have  juat  ezamined,  we  shall  find  in  the  race 
of  Les  Eyiies  a  remarkable  combination  cf  characters — some  of  Eupe- 
rioritj  and  some  of  inferiority.  The  great  capacity  of  the  brain,  the 
development  of  the  frontal  r^on,  the  fine  elliptical  form  of  the  ante- 
rior port  of  the  profile  of  the  skull,  the  orthographic  disposition  of  the 
superior  facial  region  (from  which  arises  a  conuderable  enlaigement  oi 
the  facial  angle  of  Camper)  are  incontestable  characteristice  of  supe- 
riority such  as  we  are  accustomed  to  meet  with  only  in  civilised  race& 
On  the  other  hand,  the  great  breadth  of  the  taoe,  the  alveolar  }ao- 
gnathism,  the  enormous  development  of  the  ascending  ramus  t^  the 
jaw,  the  extent  and  roughness  of  the  surfaces  for  the  inaeitioD  <f 
muscles,  and  especially  of  the  masticators,  lead  to  the  idea  d  a  savaga 
and  brutal  race,  and  we  are  led  to  suspect  that  the  woman  has  been 
dain  by  a  blow  with  a  hatchet,  and  that  the  thi^-boue  <tf  the  old  man 
bears  traces  of  an  old  and  serious  iqjuiy.  Examine  agun  the  simpli- 
city of  the  sutures,  and  then  probably  equally  simple  obliterations, 
which  pass  before  backwards,  as  in  the  case  with  barbarous  peoples. 
Let  us  add,  that  the  shape  of  the  bonea,  and  in  particular  the  extra- 
ordinary development  of  the  ridge  of  femur,  indicate  a  hi^  d^ree  of 
muscular  power.  Let  us  review  these  three  oharaoterietics,  the  exces- 
sive breadth  of  the  ramus  of  the  jaw,  the  sub-coronoid  curvature  of 
the  ulna,  of  which  the  coronoid  cavity  is  extremely  shallow,  and  above 
all  the  flattening  of  the  tibife,  are  more  or  leas  manifestly  simioos ; 
and  we  shall  thus  complete  the  picture  of  a  race  which  in  some  of  ita 
characteristics  atttuued  the  highest  and  noblest  degrees  of  human 
morphology,  and  in  others  descended  even  below  the  most  d^raded 
anthropological  types  of  the  present  day. 

This  antithesis,  at  first  sight,  appears  paradoxical,  but  is  it  not  the 
anatomical  confirmation  of  that  which  the  discoveries  of  Messrs. 
Lartet  (senior)  aud  Christy  have  already  taught  ua  concerning  the 
life  and  habits  of  the  denizens  of  the  oave  cf  Perigord.  The  men  who, 
in  the  quaternary  epoch  were  the  initiators  of  progress  utd  the  pre- 
cursors of  civiliBati<m ;  who  developed  jihe  remarkable  industry  and 
wonderfiil  arts  of  which  we  to  day  admire  the  products,  must  of  neces- 
sity have  combined  with  the  intelligence  which  invents  and  brings  to 
perfection,  much  strength  of  body  and  habits  of  war,  and  of  the  chasc^ 
which  alone  could  then  assure  them  security  and  subsistence.     Now- 
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a-days,  witb  our  iTTesietible  metals,  with  oar  terrible  fire-armi,  with 
our  land  cleared  and  cultiTated  for  oeuturiee,  vith  all  the  resources 
which  agriculture  and  commerce  fumiBh  ua,  we  can  live  in  peace  the 
life  of  the  civilised ;  but  in  those  days,  when  immense  forests,  which 
the  stone  hatchet  was  incompetent  to  fell,  oorered  the  greater  part  of 
the  soil ;  when,  in  default  (^  agrioultuTe,  man  was  compelled  to  seek  a 
BubsiateDce  by  the  chase  alone;  when  the  immediate  necesuties  of 
eiisteoce  demanded  a  continual  warfare  against  such  animals  as  the 
mammoth ;  and,  lastly,  when  the  hunting  grounds,  the  sole  resource 
of  one  tribe,  would  hare  to  be  defended  against  the  incunions  and 
attacks  of  neighbouring  tribes,  it  behoved  them,  under  penalty  of 
disappearing  from  the  &oe  of  the  earth,  to  accommodate  themselves 
to  circumstances,  and  to  live  the  violent  life  of  barbarians.  The 
troglodytes  of  Lea  Eyzies  were,  therefore,  barbarians  in  coramon  with 
all  the  human  kind  of  their  day,  and  we  ought  not  to  be  astonished 
that  such  conditions  should  have  been  the  cause  of  very  marked  im- 
preaeions  on  the  skeletons  of  these  people.  But  these  barbarians  were 
intelligent  and  perfectible,  and  whilst  continuing  their  struggle  agunst 
nature  and  against  their  fellow-men,  they  managed  to  leave  them- 
Helves  sufficient  leisure  to  increase  their  knowledge,  to  develope  thetr 
industries,  and  even  to  elevate  themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
arts.  Such  precions  aptitudes,  rare  in  all  times,  but  truly  extra- 
ordinary in  regard  to  the  period  in  which  they  were  manifested,  could 
only  result  in  favour  of  an  advance  in  cerebral  oi^ianisation,  such  as 
that  which  has  fouud  a  morphological  expression  in  the  skulls  of  the 
race  of  Les  Eyzies.  What  became  of  this  race  so  remarkable,  which 
appears  to  us  in  that  distant  post  like  a  bright  light  in  the  midst  c^ 
darkness  t  In  cultivating  the  arts  which  adorn  life  and  render  it  en- 
joyable, have  such  people  lost  the  smallest  quantity  of  that  warlike 
energy  which  alone  could  protect  them  agaiiist  the  ferpcioua  aggres- 
sions of  surrounding  savages  1  And  have  they  succumbed  like  those 
precursors  who,  having  arrived  untimely,  disappeared,  oppressed  to 
death  by  the  incompatible  media  into  which  they  tried  to  introduce  a 
premature  progress!  or,  indeed,  surviving  this  ineritable  struggle,  in 
which  their  civilisation  has  perished,  have  they  not  escaped  eiter- 
mination  only  to  fall  back  into  universal  barbarism  ;  and  to  lose,  in  the 
long  run,  under  the  influence  of  crossing,  of  social  change,  and  of  the 
gradual  transformation  of  the  fauna  and  the  climate,  the  anatomical 
characters  which  formerly  distinguished  themf  It  is  permitted  to 
hope  that  fViture  discoveries  will  fumish  new  elements  for  the  solution 
of  these  important  questions ;  but  as  yet  we  can  assert  one  thing  only 
— and  that  is,  that  the  race  of  Les  Eyzies  is  entirely  different  from 
any  other  race,  ancient  or  modem,  that  we  have  ever  eeea  or  heard  oL 
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Unless  man  forma  an  exception  to  the  great  law  of  natnre,  which  pro- 
duces not  merely  a  manifold  and  continuona  alteration  of  the  forms  of 
life,  b;  adapting  them  to  new  vital  conditions,  but  shows  in  the  plan 
of  creation  a  progresaive  development  from  lower  to  higher  forms, 
firom  the  invertebrate  to  the  vertebrate  animal,  from  the  fish  to  the 
amphibian,  and  from  the  latter  to  the  bird  or  mftmina],  then  the 
human  form  must  equally  have  been  developed  in  the  scale  of  life 
&om  a  lower  ot^ganiaation,  like  that  which  we  find  in  the  preaenl 
creation  in  the  animals  standing  next  to  us.  This  view  is  supported 
by  the  fact  that  the  marks  of  a  higher  development,  whioh  distinguish 
man  from  the  anthropoid  apes,  constitute  by  no  means  an  immutiUila 
and  fixed  type,  but  exist  in  diflTerent  degrees  in  various  human  races, 
and  thus  render  the  gradual  development  of  these  characters  distinctly 
visible.  Here  the  question  presents  itself,  whether  the  oldest  hnman 
remains  of  prehistoric  times,  which  approach  nearer  the  origin  of  our 
species,  present  the  characters  of  a  lower  organisation.  If  this  be  bo, 
this  circumstance,  combined  with  other  ol»ervatious,  would  form  strong 
arguments  in  fovour  of  the  assumption  of  a  natural  origin  of  man. 
If  such  marks  be  not  found,  we  are  still  permitted  to  assume  that  the  ' 
oldest  remains  hitherto  found  do  not  reach  so  fkr  back  in  time  aa  to 
show  an  important  deviation  from  the  present  organisation  of  man ; 
not  even  bmn  such  a  low  oi^;aniBation  as  we  find  at  present  in  the 
Ipwest  living  savages. 

But  considering  that  human  bones  are  only  exceptionally  dug  out 
from  graves  of  the  pre-htstorio  period.  It  is,  at  all  events  striking  in 
the  highest  degree,  that  even  this  scant  number  of  human  fossils  pre- 
sent such  marks  of  an  inferior  organisation,  and  that,  too,  in  r^ons  now 
inhabited  by  the  most  civilised  peoples.  And  we  must  also  lay  stresa 
upon  the  point,  that  the  proofs  are  in  our  hands ;  that  the  corporeal 
shape  of  the  primitive  form  is,  in  some  of  its  component  parts,  ii^erior 
to  that  of  our  rudest  savages.  The  form  of  the  forehead  of  ths 
Neander-skull,  the  dentition  and  the  form  of  the  jaw  of  La  Naulette, 
the  prognathism  of  some  infantile  jaws  of  the  stone  period  of  Western 
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Europe,  exceed,  as  regards  their  animal  form,  that  observed  in  living 
Bavagea, 

We  may  attempt  the  tioUation  of  suoh  characters  as  have  been  ob- 
served in  other  parts  of  the  human  fhime,  in  order  to  obtain,  as  it 
vere,  a  sight  of  the  perfect  image  of  the  primitive  man.  These  cha- 
zacteis  must  not  be  considered  aa  accidental  exceptions  from  the 
normal  form,  which  was  the  common  theoiy  on  meeting  witJi  such 
finds ;  for  these  peculiarities  in  the  organisation  of  the  prehistoric 
man  do  not  occur  as  exceptions,  but  as  a  rule ;  and  what  is  decisive  is 
the  circumstance  that  the;  mostly  present  a  foetal  character,  and  thus 
exhibit  an  early  stage  of  development.  They  also  frequently  stand  in 
reciprocal  dependence  j  one  character  determines  the  other  according 
to  the  law  of  harmony  or  co-existenco  which  governs  the  form  of  all 
living  bodies.  With  the  flying  forehead  we  find,  ob  a  rule,  a  projecting 
jaw,  lai^  teeth,  a  high  temporal  line,  a  strongly  developed  occipital 
ridge,  simple  cranial  sutmres,  small  cranial  capacity. 

I  confine  myself  here  to  collate,  from  a  large  number  of  very  old 
and  rudely -shaped  crania,  the  most  striking  deviations  from  the  nor- 
mal form,  and  to  compare  tlkem  with  the  formation  of  the  lowest  races. 
In  order  to  obtiun  an  idea  of  the  primitive  form  of  the  human  skuU, 
the  whole  of  which  we  have  not  yet  found  among  the  ruins  of  the 
past,  but  which  we  shall  surely  find  some  day.  It  might  not  be 
difiicult,  by  a  similar  method,  to  determine  the  original  form  of  the 
other  parta  of  the  skeleton.  We  obtain  this  knowledge  less  by  fossil 
finds  than  by  the  examination  of  the  corporeal  frame  of  living  savages, 
who  present  the  low  state  of  their  organisation  not  merely  by  the 
peculiarities  of  their  cranial  structure,  but  by  a  different  proportion 
of  the  length  of  the  bones  of  the  extremities,  by  the  elongated  form 
of  the  thorax  from  in  front  backwards,  by  a  slighter  rotation  of  the 
humerus,  the  articular  surface  of  which  is  more  directed  backwards, 
the  perforation  of  the  elbow  fossa,  the  narrower  pelvis  with  unusually 
vertical  osaa  ilii,  the  backwardly  projecting  heel-bone,  the  larynx 
approaching  the  animal  form,  and  by  other  characters. 

Host  of  the  skulls  of  the  highest  antiquity  arc  distinguished  by  the 
thickness  of  the  cranial  bones  ;  this  may  partly  be  due  to  great  mus- 
cular action,  and  partly  to  mode  of  life,  which  furnished  an  excess  of 
phosphate  of  lime  for  the  nourishment  of  the  bones.  The  anthropoid 
apes  have  stronger  cranial  bones  than  are  usually  found  in  man ;  and 
many  savage  peoples,  like  some  Negro  tribes,  Esquimaux  and  Aus- 
tralians, have  usually  very  thick  and  dense  crania.  This  density  of 
the  osseous  tissue  seems  to  be  wanting  in  the  Mongol  race.  Herodotus 
already  mentions  the  soft  skulls  of  the  Persians,'  and  the  hardness  of 
*  Lib.  iii,  cap.  12.  /  -  ■ 
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the  Egyptian  BkuUs,  and  ascribes  it  to  the  circumstance  that  the 
Egyptians  walked  about  bareheaded  and  wore  short  hair,  We,iieTe^ 
tbeleaa,  find  not  nirelf  MtMigol  skulls  with  thick  bones,  in  which  the 
diplo^'  is  largely  developed,  containing  wide  cells  ;  the  bones  are  there- 
fore thick,  but  neither  dense  nor  heavy.  Similar  akulla,  genmne 
brachyoephali  of  the  stone  period,  have  been  found  near  Uelde,  in 
Weetphalia ;  they  resemble,  in  their  general  forms,  the  isania  of  the 
reindeer  period  found  in  Belgium.  -  Do  they  by  this  peculiarity 
betray  their  Asiatic  origin )  It  may  be  montiooed  here  that  Blumen- 
bach*  calls  a  very  dense,  thick,  and  heavy  Botocudo  skull,  the  most 
orong-like  skull  of  his  whole  collection,  although  some  Ethiopian 
skulls  bad  a  more  projectii^  upper  jaw. 

Smallnesa  of  the  cranial  cavity  is  a  second  chaiad^r  of  the  retarded 
development  of  the  cranium.  It  may  co-exist  with  an  apparently 
&Tourable  i»'anial  diameter,  because  thick  cranial  bones,  or  projecting 
parietal  protuberances,  increase  the  width,  and  projection  of  the  ^- 
bella,  or  of  ^e  occipital  ridge,  increase  the  length.  The  cast  of  the 
Eugis-  and  still  more  of  the  Noander -skull,  the  casts  of  Negro  and 
Austr&Uan  skulls,  show  titis  peculiarity,  as  already  pointed  out  by 
Oratiolet. 

The  long,  narrow,  nearly  cylindrictJ  form  vhich  is  seen  in  most  old 
skulls  of  Western  and  Northern  Europe,  and  Northern  Africa, — ^this 
decided  doliohocephaly  may,  therefore,  be  held  to  be  an  imperfect  and 
primitive  form,  because  observations  made  during  the  growth  of  this 
skull  have  shown  that  its  final  increase  in  width  is  commenauiate 
with  the  increase  of  the  intelligence.  The  Mongol  race,  whose  heada 
ore  broader  than  those  of  Europeans,  present  only  an  apparent  ex- 
ception to  the  law  that  the  mental  capacity  is  chiefly  expressed  in  the 
breadth  of  the  cranium  ;  for  the  greatest  width  of  the  brachyoephaloas 
Mongol  skiill  liea  between  the  parietal  protuberances  ;  but  the  width 
in  relation  to  mental  capacity  lies  over  the  base  of  the  cranium.  The 
finds  of  several  old  skulls  in  Scandinavia  and  Western  Europe  may  have 
led  to  the  view  that  the  oldest  race  of  these  countries  was  Ixrachy- 
oephalio,  like  the  present  Lapps,  who,  like  this  tribe,  lived  asao- 
dated  with  the  reindeer,  and  spread  over  Southeru  Europe.  But  the 
Neuider-  and  Engis-ekuUs,  which  must  be  considered  as  (dd,  if  not 
older,  than  the  reindeer-men,  are  long  skulls.  In  England  also,  fhnn 
finds  in  the  graves,  it  is  considered  that  the  dolichocephalic  raoe  is 
older  than  the  brachycephalic.  Although  the  succession  of  peoplea  of 
a  difiereut  type  and  of  difiercnt  descent,  in  Europe,  is  still  involved  in 
doubt,  yet  certain  it  is,  that  as  r^ards  the  anatomical  obaractera,  the 
doliobooephalic  type  of  these  old  skulls  stands  lower  than  the  brachj- 
■  Deeta,  ti.    Coll.  i<ta  CroHtor.  div.  jent.  ill.    Ooett.,  1820,  p.  Iviii. 
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oepbalio,  and  muat  be  held  to  be  the  originaL  But  it  U  posaible  that 
it  may  bare  immignted  at  a  later  period.  As  it  often  has  happened 
in  history,  bo  may  in  these  remote  periods  a  ruder  but  physically 
stronger  lace  have  oreroome  a  weaker  nomadic  people,  and  gradually 
occupied  their  dwelling-plaoes. 

There  is  a  whole  series  of  facts  which  proves  that  a  very  pronounced 
dolichooephaly  is  a  primary  and  leas  developed  form  of  the  human 
skull  We  see  it  decrease  with  the  prepress  of  civilisation,  as  Broca 
found  in  the  population  of  France.  The  same  observation  has  been 
made  in  Germany,  where  the  old  Germans,  at  the  period  of  their  wars 
with  the  Jtomaus,  were  dolichocephalic,  and  differed  so  little  in  cranial 
structure  from  the  Celtio  or  Qalltc  type,  that  we  must  assume  the 
near  affinity  of  theee  tribes.  But  at  the  present  day  most  Germans, 
as  shown  by  the  observations  of  Weloker,  are  biachyoephali  or  meao- 
oephali,  the  latter  standing  intermediate  between  the  long  and  short 
skulls.  Eoker*  arrived  at  the  same  result  when  comparing  the  old 
Alemanni  with  their  descendants,  the  present  Suabians,  whose  skulls 
have  diminished  in  length  but  become  broader.  I,  myself,'t'  have  shown 
that  the  human  skull,  during  its  growth,  continues  longest  to  extend 
in  breadth,  whence  it  follows  that  the  breadth  diameter  of  the  cranium 
corresponds  most  with  the  intellectual  development  of  the  brain. 
This  connection  is  also  shown  by  the  following  observation.  On  com- 
paring the  brain  of  a  rude  Negro  or  Australian  with  that  of  the  civi- 
lised European,  or  with  that  of  a  highly  intellectual  man,  it  strikes  us 
at  once  that  these  braioa  differ  much  less  in  their  length  than  in  thdr 
breadth.  The  assertion  seems,  therefore,  well  founded,  that  the 
elongated,  narrow,  and,  at  times,  almost  cylindrical  form  of  the  human 
cranium,  ia  the  rude  and  pnmaiy  one,  which  gradually  disappears  in 
proportion  as  the  brain,  by  its  development,  increases  in  size,  and, 
mostly,  in  breadth.  These  primitive  dolichocephalic  skulls  have  a 
narrow,  low,  and  receding  forehead,  the  region  of  the  sagittal  suture,  and 
often  the  frontal  suture,  is  somewhat  projecting,  which  imparts  to  the 
vertex  a  boat-shaped  form ;  the  temporal  squama  is  low,  but  elongated 
firom  behind  forwards,  so  that  it  sometimes  reaches  the  frontal  bone 
by  intruding  between  the  parietal  bone  and  the  great  wing  of  the 
^benoid  bone,  as  seen  frequently  in  the  Negro,  and  which  alsooccura 
in  the  Australian,  the  Mongol,  and  the  old  Peruvian.  This  connection 
tA  the  temporal  squama  to  the  frontal  bone  is  observed  in  the  anthro- 
poid apes,  the  chimpanzee  and  gorilla ;  more  rarely  in  the  ourang- 
outong,  but  is  by  no  means  abeent,:^  as   asserted  by  Cuvier  and 

•  Crania  ChmuMia  VeriA.-OixiA.    Preib.,  i  b,  1866,  p,  62. 

t  Amil.  Btrieht  Hbtr  di*  40.  Vert.  deitUcher  Naturf.  u,  Aertte  tu  Hannovtr 
im  S»pt.  1S6S,  p.  242. 

X  R.  Owen.  On  the  Otitol.  of  IA>  Chimp,  and  Orant..  p.  357  ;  and  C.  B. 
B^ibl,  Zur  KtnlnUt  dtt  Orangtep/tt  und  iir  Orangarttn.     Wien,  18B6,  p.  11. 
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M.  J.  Weber.  The  condition  of  the  temporal  squama  ghowa  vet7 
plainly  the  share  which  the  separate  cranial  bones  have  in  the  total 
form  of  the  oranium,  or  rather  how  thej  determine  it.  If  the  cranium 
be  high  and  apacioue,  the  temporal  aqoama  reaches  high  up,  and  its 
upper  margin  is  circular ;  if  the  cranium  be  flat,  or  long  and  narrow, 
then  the  squama  is  elongated  from  in  front  backwards,  and  ita  upper 
mai^gin  is  almost  straight.  It  is  thus  found  in  the  anthropoid  apes, 
the  Negro  and  the  Australian,  in^  the  Neander-skull,  and  in  the 
strongly  dolichocephalic  skuUs  of  the  old  Germanic  graves.  That  the 
orang  possesaeii  more  rarely  than  the  other  lai^  apes  a  temporal 
squama  reaching  the  frontal  bone,  arises  no  doubt  from  the  more 
brachyoephalic  form  of  his  skull.  On  comparing  with  the  human  skull 
that  of  a  mammal — of  a  dog,  for  instance — it  is  obserred  that  the 
bones  of  the  cranium  take  an  unequal  share  in  the  diminution  of  the 
cranial  capacity.  The  frontal  hone  is  comparatively  little  altered  in 
length  ;  its  upper  point  intrudes  in  many  mammals  even  between  Uie 
parietal  bones,  but  it  is  flat  and  narrow.  Perceptibly  shortened  is  the 
sagittal  suture  of  the  parietal  bones,  but  the  latter  remain  the  moat 
curved  and  largest  bones  of  the  cranium.  The  temporal  squama  is 
low,  and  its  upper  margin  runs  straight.  The  occipital  aquama,  which 
ia  showed  in  the  shape  of  a  narrow  osseous  ridge  between  the  parietal 
bones,  is  most  shortened.  The  skull  of  the  great  apes  shows  almost 
the  same  deviations  from  that  of  the  human  form. 

The  characters  observed  in  the  skidls  of  the  lower  races,  namely,  a 
narrow  and  low  frontal  bone,  a  short  sagittal  suture,  a  low  temporal 
squama,  a  short  occipital  squama,  the  upper  margin  of  which  forms  a 
flat  arch,  are  therefore  to  be  considered  aa  approximations  to  the 
animal  form,  and  they  stand  to  each  other  in  organic  connection.  If 
the  occipital  squama  projects  like  a  ball,  a  peculiarity  frequently  seen 
in  Celtic  and  old  Germanic  skulls,  it  is  also  a  mark  of  arrested  de- 
velopment, and,  like  the  great  projection  of  the  parietal  protubersnces, 
is  a  stoppage  at  the  iniantile  form.  Welcker*  has  shown  that 
during  the  growth  of  the  skull,  the  bones  flatten  and  thus  increase 
the  cranial  capacity,  and  he  ascribes  justly  the  arching  of  the  bones 
to  the  pressure  of  the  growing  bratn.  We  not  rarely  find  in  skulls  cf 
a  rude  form  that  the  sides  of  the  cranium  under  the  parietal  protu- 
berances down  to  the  temporal  region  form  almost  on  even  plain ;  this 
also  ia  an  infantile  form,  to  which  Meckel  already  drew  attention  by  ob- 
serving that  in  the  infantile  skull  fh>m  the  projecting  oswfication  [toiuts, 
the  npperand  the  lower  portions  of  the  bones  almost  form  aright  angle. 
We  rarely  find  in  crania  of  a  rude  form  the  parietal  protuberances 

■  Unteriuchiutjen  usbn-  TTaehithwn  uiul  Saw  da  Mmiekl.-8thadili.  Leip- 
■ig,  18e2. 
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obliterated,  they  are  in  most  cases  projecting  as  in  the  new  bom  and 
in  the  female  skull,  the  latter  preserving  also  in  other  respeota 
in&Dtile  charaGters.  In  such  cases  the  greatest  cranial  breadth  lies 
between  the  parietal  protuberances ;  thus  it  ia  with  the  crania  of 
AuBtralians  and  other  rude  akullB  of  primitive  times,  e.g.  the  Engia 
skull,  hence  a  large  interparietal  breadth  is  no  proof  of  a  good  cerebral 
development,  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  mark  of  arrested  devebprnent. 
The  Malay-skull  with  its  rounded  form  has  its  greatest  breadth 
between  the  parietal  protuberances,  but  becomes  narrower  at  the 
base,  and  is  by  this,  as  well  as  other  characters,  recognised  as  a  rude 
form  of  the  brachyoephalic  type.  Already  in  the  year  1828  Mayert 
wrote  th&t  the  Malay-skull  resembles  in  form  the  type  of  the  Orang 
skuUs.  At  a  later  period,  he  describes|  in  the  skull  of  a  Malay  woman 
a  sinus  pterygoideus  and  a  sinus  jugalia,  as  a  epecies  of  animal  form, 
and  he  also  designates  the  peculiar  depression  of  the  nose  and  the 
stunted  nasal  bones,  as  seen  in  the  low  Malay  skulls,  as  well  as  the 
projections  of  the  jaws  as  similar  choraoters.  He  once  found  in  a 
Malay-skull  of  Xukahiva,  the  nasal  bones  completely  absent ;  in  a 
second  skull  the  stunted  nasal  bones  were  so  intergrown  with  the  upper 
jaw,  tiiat  they  seemed  to  be  absent  He  also  remarks  that  this 
stunting  of  the  nasal  bones  as  well  as  the  high  and  broad  occiput,  are 
not  usually  aeon  in  the  negro.  Stunted  nasal  bones  occur  also  occasion- 
ally in  the  Negro.  Leuckart{  describes  two  such  N^ro  skulls  of 
Blnmenbach's  collection.  Among  the  Hottentots  we  find  equally  that 
the  nasal  booes  frequently  coalesce  in  a  little  squama.  Leuckart 
mentions,  however,  that  the  form  of  the  nasal  bones  of  a  Japanese  skull 
resembled  that  of  the  orang  outang ;  this  applies  also  to  a  Kaffir  skull 
of  Vrolik's  collection  in  Amsterdam,  Soemmering§  also  found  that  a 
Morquesa  skull  of  the  island  of  Nukahiva  resembled  much  that  of  an  ape. 
It  may  be  easily  conceived  that  if,  in  addition  to  the  usual  form  of 
the  Malay  skull,  there  is  a  morbid  arrest  of  oerebml  activity,  it  must 
give  rise  to  a  human  cranial  form  which  strikingly  betrays  the  animal 
type.  This  is  the  case  with  the  skuU  of  a  Malay  female  idiot  which 
was  shown  to  me  in  1867  by  Halbertsma,  of  Leyden,  and  which  he 
subsequently  described. ||  But  in  this  case  the  cranial  capacity  was 
not  greatly  limited ;  it  was  not  such  an  arrest  of  cerebral  develop- 
ment as  seen  in  microcephalL     Halbertsma  found  in  eight  female 

•  V.  Meckel.    ITrau  ArehivfSr  VhytioUsit,  1828,  p.  437. 

f  Organ  fir  Ait  gaiammit  Htdkn/iide.    Bonn,  i,  IM],  p.  114. 

j  D" Alton  und  BaraneiBter.     Zatungfur  Zooloji*  li.  i.  lo.,  i,  1848,  p.  67. 

I  CalaJag.  Mm.  Jnaf.  ^.  Coll.  8.  Th.  Soemmtring.  Froneof.,  1830;  Bud 
ITcue  Deni*chTift  dgr  Societal  ;u  Brlangen,  i,  2. 

U  Halbertema.  Bachrijving  van  ten  Ooil-Indiiehen  Idiolauflitdel,  Scderl. 
Tijdtthr.  V.  Geneetk.    Jaarg,  ISei. 
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Malay  akuUa  the  mean  oapacit;  to  be  1306.  c.  cm.,  that  of  the  idiot 
amounted  to  1265,  whilst  that  of  the  orang  was  only  340  c.  cm. 
Bat  the  imperfect  developtneat  ^owed  iteelf  in  the  narrownesB  and 
length  of  the  cnmium,  in  the  strong  progDathiBm,  in  the  sise  of  the  AM^ial 
portion,  in  the  elliptic  dental  arch  of  the  upper  jaw,  the  abort  ooa[ntal 
squama,  the  high-reacfaiiig  attachment  sui&oe  of  tiie  temporal  muade, 
and  the  but  eli^tly  curved  sutures.  Halbertsma  conoludea  his 
description  with  the  remark,  that  this  skull  shows  how  much  the 
human  form  may  lapse  into  tlie  animal  type,  and  tiiat  this  derivation 
is  not  expressed  in  a  single  part  but  in  the  whole  struiiture  t^  the 
skull.  The  peculiarities  which  this  akidl  posseasee  in  excess,  oocor 
Dommonly  in  a  less  degree  in  other  Malay-skuUs,  proving  that  there 
is  also  a  lower  form  of  the  tmichyoephalio  skull  The  general  outline 
of  both  is  different ;  they  are  apparently  sprung  from  a  different  root, 
but  both  expresB  an  arrested  development  or  a  low  organisation.  On 
taking  this  view  of  the  Malay-skull,  it  appears  improper  to  took 
upon  it  as  a  mixed  and  not  as  a  racial  form.  The  Malay  has  more 
claim  to  the  denomination  of  raoe  than  the  Americaa  or  Caucasian. 
Setting  a^de  the  changes  the  human  skull  undergoes  by  culture,  there 
remain  two  rude  types— the  doUchocephalic  and  the  brachyoephalic 
skull  We  poeaesa  no  &cts  for  their  common  origin;  but  that  they  v«<tf 
different  descent  may  be  deduced  from  the  ciroumstanoe  that  theae 
r^ions  of  the  g^be  in  which  the  above  types  ue  strongly  represMited, 
namely,  equatorial  A&ioa  and  South  Asia,  are  also  the  homes  of  two 
species  of  anthropoid  apes,  who  differ  similarly  in  cranial  structure. 

Even  when  from  this  fact  no  conclusion  is  drawn  as  to  the  origin 
of  man,  tbe  analogy  of  the  formation  still  holds  good,  and  some  may 
attempt  to  explain  it  by  cUmatio  causes.  Duvemoy  was  the  first 
who  opposed  tike  doliohooephalio  Chimpansee  to  the  biaohyoephalio 
Orang.  Ag"— ''  has  pointed  out  that  in  Asia  and  Africa  the  large 
apes  and  the  human  races  have  the  same  colour  of  the  skin.  I  myself 
have  drawn  attention  to  the  fact*  that  the  gorilla  ia  also  dohdio- 
oephalio,  and  that  the  approximation  of  two  human  races  to  the  apes 
of  the  same  countries  in  colour  and  cranial  form  appears  the  most 
foMinidable  objection  to  the  unity  of  the  human  species  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge.  The  casts  of  ape  and  raoe  ekulls,  *.«.,  tbe 
cerebral  forms  shew  that  ^q>ioal  conformity  mere  distinctly  than  the 
skuUs  themselves,  whose  projecting  cresto  and  frontal  ridgea  in  the 
apes  do  not  desriy  delineate  the  outlines  of  the  oranium.  In  con- 
formity with  these  remarks,  U.  L.  Bischofff  colls  the  orang-outang 

■•  Verliandlunfim  det  yohirAitl.  F«r«iM.    Boon,  1664. 
t  Uebn-  die  VertehitdnKtit  in  d*T  SchadelbUdmtg  del   aoriUa,  Chim^mui 
unit  Orang-Otilang.    Hanoken,  lti67,  p.  Tl. 
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braohyoe^alic,  the  gorilla  and  chimpanzee  dolichooephtdic  and  adds 
that  these  differenoea  shew  themeelTee  already  in  very  young  ftninmlr^ 
Virey  eren  pointed  out  a  peychicol  reBemblanoe  of  iiie  Negro  to  the 
vild  African  t^,  and  of  the  Asiatic  to  the  gentle  and  docile  orang 
oatang.  But  there  is  no  doubt  the  chimpaniee  is  also  docile  and 
gentle.  If  by  num  we  understand,  as  was  the  original  meaning 
of  the  term,  roots  of  humaa  stooks,  there  remain,  of  the  hitherto 
distiuguiahed  racial  fonns,  of  which  Buffim  adopted  six,  Blumenbacb 
by  the  fusion  of  the  L^pps  and  Tatars,  fire ;  Budolphi,  by  giving  up 
the  Malay  race,  four,  and  Cuvier,  by  the  rejection  of  the  American, 
three ;  there  remain  only  two  well-founded  raoea,  an  Asiatic  and  an 
African,  and  the  future  wiU  decide  whether  really  the  oldest  European 
stocks,  differing  in  cranial  structure,  have  immigrated  from  Asia  or 
Africa.  The  Austral  negro,  whose  existence  seems  to  miUtate  against 
such  a  view,  betrays  by  the  height  of  his  skull  and  his  projecting 
parietal  protuberances,  an  affinity  to  the  Ualay.  It  may  also  here  be 
mentioned,  that  the  oldest  human  ocivilisation  bad  two  regions  of  issue, 
India  and  Egypt,  and  that  historical  research  has  left  the  privilege  of 
their  respective  antiquity  undecided.  Even  the  sha^>-aighted  Blu- 
menbacb* already  maintained  that  all  cranial  forms  may  be  arranged 
between  the  two  extremes,  namely,  the  Ethiopian  and  the  MongoUo 
torra. 

Stature  and  muscular  force  have  some  infloenoe  on  doUchooephaly 
or  brachyoephaly,  and  it  is  worth  examining  how  far  it  extends  by  the 
side  of  hereditary  diSbrenoes.  The  dolichocephalic  skulls  of  the  pre- 
sent Scandinavians,  Germans,  and  Celts  of  the  past  we  find  oombined 
with  highstature.f  The  httle,  round,  brachycephalic  crania  of  remote 
northern  antiquity,  •described  by  Kilsson  and  Eschricht,  designate,  like 
the  human  remauiB  of  the  reindeer  period  found  in  Westemand  Southern 
Europe,  a  short  race.  Malays  and  Mongols  are  usually  of  shorter 
stature  than  North-Europeans  and  Negroes.  Welcker  found  that 
short  men  incline  more  to  brachycephaly,  tall  men  to  doliobocephaly. 
Thus  we  find  also  the  goriUa  superior  in  height  and  strength  to  the 
orang-outang.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  muficlee,  as  shown  by  the 
researches  of  Fick,  exercise  a  hitherto  unnoticed  influence  on  the  form 
of  the  bones  in  general  and  upon  some  cranial  bones.  The  strongest 
of  these  muscles,  the  temporal  muscles,  which  oompress  the  cranium 
on  both  sides  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  which  act  on  the  occipital  as 
well  as  the  frontal  and  com^atormusclcs,  which  project  thesofl  parts 
of  the  frontal  r^on  ;  all  these  act  upon  the  elongation  of  the  cranium. 

*  Dteat  V,  CoH.  tam'  Crtmior,  Hv.  jmt.  iU.    Ooetting.,  1808. 
t  Compare  SchoaffhauBeD,  Ueber  OtrmanUclie  aratttalten  am  Bhein,  in  den 
Jahr.  d«  VerHtu  v.  AU^KTH^um^r..  xUv,  18«B,  p.  109.  ,  -  , 
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We  find  that  when  muaculai'  force  predominatea  in  whole  tribes,  it  is 
generallj  concomitant  with  a  lesser  degree  of  mental  develapment ; 
we  tbuB  find  that  the  influence,  which  favoure  the  inoreaBe  <rf'  the 
Bkull  in  breadth  ia  wanting.  To  asBume  that  there  is  in  the  bones 
themselves  a  formative  principle,  we  have  no  ground  whatever.  There 
exist  startling  examples  of  the  influence  of  the  muscles  and  the  soft 
parts  upon  the  shape  of  the  bones.  Blumenbach  describes  a  skull, 
the  facial  bones  were  quite  contracted  by  loi^  continued  i^iasms  on 
one  wde.  Another  remarkable  case  is  cited  by  Busch,*  in  which,  in 
consequence  of  the  contraction  of  the  oicatrii  after  a  severe  bum,  the 
bones  of  the  left  side  of  the  face  had  become  atrophied ;  the  left  half 
of  the  tongue  also  diminished  in  size.  That  the  tongue  corresponds 
to  the  space  of  the  jaws  is  shown  by  the  large  tongue  of  the  lower 
prognathous  races.  Virchow  remarks  that  the  position  of  the  upper 
jaw  is  also  determined  by  the  tongue,  he  refers  to  the  cretins  and  to 
a  case  of  macroglossy.t  Zillner^  also  shows  that  in  cretinism  the 
projection  of  the  teeth  is  caused  by  the  pressure  of  the  tongue.  The 
view  of  RetziuB  that  dolichocephaly  is  produced  by  a  great  develop- 
ment of  the  occipital  lobes,  which  is  a  privilege  of  human  structure, 
and  therefore  represents  a  higher  human  form,  is  opposed  to  the 
occurrence  of  this  cranial  type,  nor  does  it  comport  with  the  law  ot 
the  development  of  the  human  brain.  It  is  not  the  length  of  the 
occipital  lobes,  but  their  increasing  breadth  and  height,  which  duefly 
condition  their  stronger  development  in  num.  The  old  opinion  that 
in  man  only,  but  not  in  the  ape,  the  poaterior  lobes  of  the  cerebrum 
cover  the  cerebellum  has  been  proved  to  be  erroneous.^ 

The  following  remark  of  Welcker :  "  As  the  ruder  tribes  of  the 
Bashkirs  and  Calmuoka  are  held  to  be  the  prototypes  of  brachy- 
cephaly,  and  as  the  narrow  shape  is  considered  to  be  the  nobler  form, 
so  that  eveiy  one  speaks  'of  the  dolichocephaly  of  the  Germans,  it 
seems  an  affair  of  honour  to  save  the  dohohocephaly  of  the  German 
skull,"  refers  merely  to  a  general  prejudice,  which  the  researches  <^ 
Welcker  himself  have  greatly  removed.  Aeby|t  also  arrived  by  his 
measurements  at  the  conclusion  that  the  most  important  character  of 
the  skull  is  not  its  length  but  its  breadth  ;  and  he  divides,  therefore, 
the  crania  into  stenocephali  &om  130-148,  and  eurycephali  fi-om.159- 
168  mm.  in  breadth. 


"  SiUungt  btrieht*  dtr  mederrh.  QmOicK  in  i.  Vwlumd.  d*t  JTotwAwl.  Vtr. 
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The  sutures  constitute  an  important  character  for  the  determina- 
tion of  the  development  of  the  ekull.  The;  are  straighter,  almost 
lineal,  in  the  new-bom,  and  but  little  dentated  during  early  infancy. 
In  mtmj  mania  of  savages  we  find  them  in  the  same  condition  a«  they 
exist  in  tn&ute  from  two  to  six  yeais  old.  Even  the  uauall;  long  den- 
tations of  the  lambdoid  suture  are  short.  It  is,  therefore,. not  sur- 
prising that  we  find  the  same  low  form  in  the  prehistoric  man.  The 
cranium  of  the  Neandervalley  betraja  also  in  this  respect  its  high, 
sntiquity  and  primitive  form. 

The  ramification  of  the  dentations  indicates  a  slower  and  longer 
growth  of  the  cranium  and  the  brain,  and  corresponds  with  a  higher 
mental  development.  It  may  also  arise  from  the  arrest  of  osseous 
development ;  for  instance,  from  the  deficiency  of  bone-forming  lime, 
aa  is  frequently  seen  in  rickety  heads  and  the  soft  skulls  of  the  Mongol 
race,  in  which  the  spongy  substance  predominates.  In  such  cases 
intercalated  bones  are  often  met  with  in  the  sutures.  Lucae*  found 
the  quantity  of  ashes  of  a  skull  with  distinct  dentated  sutures  to  be 
less  than  that  of  a  skull  with  obliterated  sutures.  In  all  crania  tho 
quantity  of  ash  of  the  external  table  is  larger  than  that  of  the  spongy 
Hubetauce.  Virchowt  asserted  that  in  rapid  growth  of  the  bones  the 
sutures  become  dentatad  and  Wormian  bones  arise  ;  but  this  view  is 
in  contradiction  with  all  other  observations,  and  if  in  rickety  subjects 
the  sutures  remain  rectilinear,  it  is  not  the  consequence  of  a  slow  but 
of  an  obstructed  growth  of  the  bones.  Although  Lucae  does  not 
agree  with  Virchow  that  the  Wormian  bones  diminish  the  cranial 
capacity,  he  agrees  with  him  in  so  far  that  the  dentated  sutures  indi- 
cate a  rapid  growth  of  the  margins  of  the  sutures,  whilst  they  should 
be  considered  only  as  the  consequence  of  the  progressive  growth  of  the 
margins  mtii  a  diminished  ossification.  The  continuous  pressure  of 
the  growing  brain  must,  in  many  cases,  be  the  cause  of  the  sutures 
remaining  open.  Their  early  closure  may  be  due  either  to  an  early 
cerebral  development,  or  may  be  the  result  of  an  inflammatory  pro- 
cess, in  which  case  cerebral  development  is  ol»tructed.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  admit  as  a  general  rule  the  aasertiou  of  Serree  that  prema- 
ture closure  of  the  sutures  olstructs  mental  development  j  for  this 
eariy  closure  is  frequently  only  the  consequence  of  a  deficient  cerebral 
development.  In  rachitis,  the  softening  of  the  bones,  which  produces 
curraturee,  is  usually  followed  by  a  thickening  of  the  osseous  tissues, 
and  an  inflammation  of  the  periosteum  seems  to  attend  both  pro- 
cesses.    Stahl*  found  that  straight  finely-indevted  sutures  are  god- 
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eomitant  with  little  cnmiol  capnoity,  and  that  satoree  vitfa  beveDed 
margins  and  dentated  proceasea  are  ocmjoiiied  with  a  larger  cranixl 
capacity.  Compctred  with  animals,  man  has  the  ilowest  osaiGcatioti 
6f  the  cranium  and  the  greatest  dentated  suturea.  The  itzai^t 
Unear  eutures  are  so  much  a  mai^  of  a  senile  synostosiB,  that  some 
cranial  autures,  like  the  frontal  and  sagittal,  close  first  at  thoee  spots 
where  they  run  strait.  Welcker  points  oat  that  tlie  frootal  suturo 
eloees  first  at  the  poorly  dentated  ^pot  betweoi  the  frontal  eoDinence, 
which  also  applies  to  the  suture  between  the  occiput  and  the  niast(»d 
process.  The  depression  of  the  posteritv  third  cJ  the  sagittal  suture, 
where  it  runs  strttightest,  shows  clearly  an  early  dosure  at  that  spot 
Lucae,  therefore,  justly  supposes  that  senile  obliteration  commences 
first  at  the  inner  surface  of  the  cranium,  because  the  borders  of  the 
bones  are  joined  there  in  a  straight  direction.  From  what  baa  been 
stated,  we  anivo  at  the  conclusion  that  early  oestficatioa  and  strtugtat 
runniug  sutures  in  healthy  eknlls  are  marks  of  inferior  dsrelopment. 
It  did  not  escape  the  attention  of  Welcker  that  in  animals  and  saTSges 
the  sutures  close  early.  Gratiolet*  says  also  that  the  cranial  satures 
are  more  slowly  closing  in  civilised  peoples ;  but  when  he  adds  that 
their  remiuning  longer  open  is  the  cause  of  their  larger  hnin,  wo  bold 
that  the  rereise  is  the  case.  He  also  points  out  that  the  closure  of 
the  sutures  in  the  negro  and  the  idiot  commences  in  front,  bat  in 
mvilised  peoples  at  the  bock.  This  observation  is  only  half  traet 
The  early  closure  of  the  frontal  sature  indicates  in  most  crania  that 
the  breadth  growth  of  the  forebrtun  by  the  elevation  of  the  frontal 
hones,  and  the  yielding  of  the  coronal  sutures,  is  sufficiently  secured. 
The  firm  connection  of  the  fW>ntal  bones  to  the  root  of  the  nooe  is 
probably  the  cause  of  the  early  closure  of  their  suture. 

The  long  continued  breadth  growth  of  the  skull  in  its  poelerior  and 
inferior  parts,  which  may  ho  observed  in  the  heads  (^  ^fted  mm, 
necessarily  conditions  a  later  closure  of  the  corresponding  sutnrea. 
An  early  closure  of  the  sutures  at  the  occiput  is  only  seen  at  the 
posterior  part  of  the  sagittal  suture,  and  this  may  be  connected  with 
the  slight  increase  of  the  subjacent  cerebral  convolutions.  Welcker 
asserts  that  in  an  infant  nine  months  old  and  in  the  adult  the  distance 
of  the  frontal  eminences  is  the  same,  about  58  mm.  in  the  aven^ey 
which  is  doubted  by  Virchow  and  Lucae.  Soemmering  who  had  a 
Negro  skull  with  a  frontal  eature,  and  latterly  Humphry  asserted  that 
tlie  frontal  suture  occurs  both  in  brood  and  narrow  forebead&. 
Welcker  has,  however,  shown  that  it  is  found  more  frequently  in 
brachycephalic  peoples  than  in  dolichocephalic,  which  might  have 
been  anticipated.     In  the  burial  place  of  Uelde  of  ^he  stoue  period  of 

•  Comptet  rcndui,  E6  Aoit,  1856;  and  BttlUt.  de  la  Site.  d'JuMrop.,  IBW. 
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Weet}4iali(i  were  found  Toxaj  crania  with  frontal  sntares,  which  may 
be  explained  by  the  braohycq>halic  type  and  the  predominance  of  the 
diploe.  Engel*  connects  the  open  (rental  suture  with  softnees  of  the 
bone,  hence  in  crania  with  a  frontal  sutnre  all  the  suturee  are  fre* 
quently  found  open,  aa  also  pointed  out  by  Weloker.  That  the  short 
or  long  cranial  form  ia  oonoeoted  with  the  early  oloeure  of  the  trans- 
verse or  longitudinal  sutures,  and  that  the  obliquity  of  the  skull  is  in 
many,  not  in  all,  cases  produced  by  the  closure  of  a  suture  cm  one  side 
only,  are  well  known  craniologioal  facts.  There  are  also  nummrous 
facts  showing  that  in  savage  peoples  the  sutures  are  more  simple.  In 
the  skull  <rf  a  Negro,  brougiit  by  Prince  Max  von  Wied  from  Brazil, 
all  the  sutures  are  still  open  and  strikingly  simple;  er^  the 
lambdoid  suture  is  but  little  serpentine  in  its  course. 

The  same  condition  presented  a  Peruvian  skull,  not  artificially  com- 
pressed, which  Bibra  t»x>ugbt  fbom  Algoa-Bay,  also  the  cranium  of 
Nieder-Ingelhein  from  a'grare  of  the  stone  age,  the  Neander  skull  and 
partly  also  the  Engis  skull.  Very  simple,  straight  sutures  are  also  seen 
in  an  Esquimaux,  a  Papua  skull,  and  the  old  Bataria  skull  of  Blumen- 
bach's  collection  in  Goettingen.  The  skulls  of  the  New  Caledonian, 
brought  home  by  Bourgarel,  now  in  the  collection  of  the  Garden  of 
Plants  of  Paris ;  most  ot  the  African  skulls  t  brought  by  Bilharz  from 
Cairo,  as  well  as  the  Negro  skulls  desonbed  by  Barkow.f  It  were 
desirable  that  in  future  delineations  of  crania  the  sutures  should  be 
carefully  attended  to,  which  has  hitherto  been  neglected  and  left  to  the 
fancy  of  the  drawer.  Broca  has  arranged  that  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
Qollectiou  of  the  crania  of  the  Paris  Anthropological  Society  the 
development  of  the  sutures  shotild  be  mentioned.  That  the  eariy 
closure  of  the  sutures  coincides  with  an  inferior  organisation  is  sup- 
ported by  many  facts.  Eugel  already  pointed  out  that  the  idiot  skull 
frequently  ^owed  premature  aynostosia  of  all  the  sutures.  How  much 
the  formation  of  the  bones  differs  in  idiots  is  shows  by  the  cretin 
skull  cited  by  Hyrtl,}  in  whioh  there  were  323  suture  bones.  Ac- 
cording to  UyrtI,  the  suture  bones  arise  when  the  ossification  at  the 
border  does  not  proceed  pari  pcum  with  the  growth  of  the  bone,  and 
when  the  intermediate  substance  becomes  ossified  later,  as  is  the  case 
in  hydrocephalus.  Prichard  remarked  that  in  many  N^ro  skulls  all 
the  sutures  dose  early.  Pruner-Bey||  also  mentions  this  fact  J. 
Wallace  found  in  four  Negro  skulls  of  a  tribe  of  the  west  coast  of 
Africa,  who  stand  low  in  mental  development,  that  the  sagittal  suture 
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left  DO  trace.  I  saw  in  the  posseBsion  of  Van  Bcueden,  of  Louvmo,  in 
1866,  a  small,  oval,  very  thick,  broivii  coloured  skull  from  the  peat  of 
Blaafeld,  near  Antwerpen,  in  which  the  Huturea  were  extenmlly  oeu- 
fied,  but  internally  quite  obliterated ;  the  straight  but  narrow  fore- 
head shoved  prominence  in  the  direction  of  the  frontal  anture,  of 
which  a  few  dentations  were  still  visible  in  the  upper  half;  the  whole 
BB^ttal  suture  was  projecting,  the  vertex  was  roof-eliaped,  the  plane 
of  the  temporal  muscle  was,  in  the  whole,  raised  a  few  millimetres 
above  the  cranial  surface.  In  this  case  there  must  hare  been  a  strong 
muscular  pressure  upon  the  skull.  That  this  pressure  is  one  of  the 
causes  <^  Ihe  early  coalescence  of  the  sutures  may  be  proved  by  the 
&ct  that  an  artificial  pressure  upon  the  skull  will  produce  the  same 
effect  D'Orbigny  says  that  the  Aymarfi  skulls  presented  closed 
sutures  at  all  the  spote  which  had  been  compressed  ;  even  the  skulls 
of  young  persons  showed  this  condition.  Welcker  found  in  a  Huanca 
skull  a  portion  of  the  coronal  suture  obliterated.  Such  is  also  the  case 
with  the  macroccphalio  skull  brought  by  Frinoe  E.  Wittgenstein  from 
the  Crimea,  which  is  now  at  Wiesbaden.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
compressed  skulls  from  a  grave  near  Niederolm,  described  by  Ecker,* 
all  the  sutures  are  open,  but  little  dentated.  The  heart-shaped 
Mexican  dmlls  of  the  Paris  Museum  are  in  the  same  condition.  Tbe 
early-closing  animal  skull  is  more  covered  by  muscles  than  the  human 
skulL  Finally,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  skulls  of  tbe  fossil  dog 
or  wolf^  as  I  have  observed  in  the  cave  bones  of  Westphalia,  have 
strtughter  sutures  than  the  domestic  dog. 

Tbe  most  palpable  mark  of  an  inferior  organisation  is  the  projec- 
tion of  the  jaws  and  the  teeth,  which  is  the  rule  in  many  savage  races, 
and  is  usually  coincident  with  arrested  cerebral  development  It 
occurs  in  all  races,  but  only  eiceptionably  in  the  Caucasian.  Camper's 
fecial  an^e  shows  this  condition.  Blumenbach  found  it  in  the 
square  head  of  a  Sarmatian  and  in  the  narrow  skull  of  a  Congo  n^ro. 
In  the  highest  degree  of  prognathism  the  teeth  are  in  the  diroction  of 
the  jaw.  In  the  Malay,  the  anterior  surface  of  the  upper  jaw  under 
the  nasal  aperture  is  often  distinctly  concave,  and  the  teeth  of  the  upper 
jaw  then  project  above  those  of  the  lower;  in  the  Negro  the  above 
surface  is  convex. 

Fruner-Bey  caUs  double  prognathism  that  rare  occurrence,  when 
the  incisors  of  the  lower  jaw  are  also  pn>jected  forwards,  and  thiu 
form  with  those  of  the  upper  jaw  an  acute  angle.  Cranial  fragments 
from  the  stone  age  show  marks  indicative  of  a  prognathism  which 
exceeds  that  of  living  savages.  It  is  unquestionable  that  in  the  apes 
prognathism  increases  with  the  growth  of  the  skidl,  and  this  is  pro- 
•  Arehiv  fir  Anlhrojpolegia,  i.     Braunschweig,  1866, 
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bably  the  case  with  the  lower  races.  Pnmer-Be^  found  it  slight  in  an 
infimtile  N^ro-skuU.  I  found  the  same  in  a  N^egro-BkuU  of  the  first 
dentition  in  the  Paris  coUectinn.  It  is,  therefore,  important  to  notice 
that  in  several  infantile  akutls  of  remote  autiquity  a  very  considerable 
prognathism  has  been  observed.  Pruner*  first  drew  attention  to 
this ;  that  tt  was  the  skull  of  an  idiot  cannot  be  urged.  I  found  the 
Bame  conformation  in  some  fVagments  of  in&ntile  skulls  found  at 
Uelde.  U  also  struck  me  that  ve  ao  frequently  find  in  ancient 
female  skulls  so  decided  a  prognathism  that  they  almost  resemble  the 
Ethiopian  skulls,  and  have  been  mistaken  for  it.  The  most  pro- 
gnathous skuU  in  the  cave  of  Frontalt  is  that  of  a  female.  This  may 
be  simply  explained  from  the  fact  that  the  female  skull  retuus  in  its 
growth'more  signs  of  imperfect  development  than  the  male,  namely, 
the  projection  of  the  parietal  protuberances,  the  lesser  elevation  of 
the  frontal  bone,  tlie  shorter  and  narrower  cranial  base,  and  with  the 
latter  is  connected  the  more  elliptical  dental  arcb  and  the  iuclination 
to  prognathism.  When  the  oharaoters  of  a  race  type  were  not  viewed 
as  a  whole,  and  when  the  d^^ee  of  the  development  of  a  skuU  was  not 
yet  distinguished  irom  its  type,  then  striking  individual  features  were 
held  as  determining  the  racial  form,  and  it  was  believed  that  these 
features  occurred  also  in  other  races,  although  only  exceptionally. 
Thus  prognathism  in  a  European  skull  was  said  to  be  an  Ethiopian 
character.  Blimienbach  already  said  that  the  N^egro  is  distijiguished 
from  the  European  as  is  the  wild  boar  from  the  domestic  swine.  M. 
J.  Weber^  tried  to  show  the  occurrence  of  all  race  forms  in  the  skulls 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Bhenish  provinces ;  but  it  is  only  because 
individual  cranial  bones  may  in  all  races  present  similar  ctmditions  of 
development,  that  such  umilarities  of  individual  character  which 
never  represent  a  whole  race  type  may  occur.  Among  the  negroid 
skulls  which  Weber  found  in  the  collection  at  Bonn,  three  are  female 
akulla. 

In  the  skull  of  a  Jewish  girl,  delineated  Tab.  xvi  of  a  work  cited 
below,  the  forehead  is  wider,  the  sutures  more  dentated,  the  zygomatic 
hones  lees  projecting  than  in  the  M^^,  and  the  nose  is,  by  a  crista, 
separated  from  the  surfitce  of  the  upper  jaw.  In  a  female  skull  of  the 
anatomical  collection  of  Goettingeu,  the  negroid  type  is  limited  to  the 
projecting  jaw  ;  the  round  cranial  form,  the  broad  forehead  with  dis- 
tinct fh)ntal  eminences,  the  broad  wing  of  the  sphenoid,  the  finely 
indented  sutures,  do  not  by  any  means  correspond  with  the  Ethiopian 
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cranial  form.  Vrolik  *  also  oites  the  BkuU  of  a  girl  nineteen  yean  old 
which,  by  its  prognathiBm,  length  of  palate,  and  receding  forehead, 
resembles  that  of  a  young  negreaa ;  but  whilst  the  form  of  the  javs 
reminds  us  of  the  orang,  the  aasal  bones  present  a  sharp  ridge,  and 
the  sides  of  the  CTanium  are  arched.  The  lower  jaw  of  La  Naulette 
presents  a  decided  animal  prognathieni,  as  the  chin,  so  prominent  a 
feature  of  human  expression,  is  wanting.  The  jaw  here  takes  part 
in  the  prognathism,  and  forms  behind  the  tndson  an  obliquely  di- 
rected surface.  This  striking  simian  form  had,  until  then,  not  been 
observed.  The  fossil  jaw  of  Aroy  possesses  it  in  a  less  degree  ;  I  also 
find  it  in  the  fragment  of  an  old  lower  jaw  of  Fritdar.t  in  the  jaw  of 
a  young  person  found  at  Uelde,  in  which  the  canine  tooth  projects 
above  the  first  molar  nearly  four  mm.,  uid  in  the  lower  jaw  of  Ore- 
venbruck,}  which  also,  in  the  elliptical  form  of  the  dental  arch,  betrays 
a  low  organisation.  The  jaw  of  La  Naulette  possessea  another  animal 
character,  namely,  the  size  of  the  molars ;  the  last  of  which  is  the 
lai^gest,  with  five  roots,  as  in  the  anthropoid  apes,  with  eioeption  of 
the  chimpanzee.  Owen§  has  pointed  out  that  in  the  Caucasian  race 
the  two  ostemal  roots  of  the  last  molar  w'ere  usually  grown  together, 
and  that  sometimes  the  internal  is  united  with  them  ;  which  is  never 
the  case  with  the  Melaslan  races.  In  Australians  the  wisdom  tooth 
has  always  three  distinct  roota,  as  in  the  chimpanzee  and  the  oraog. 
In  civilised  races  the  posterior  dental  portion  of  the  jair  is  always 
shortened  ;  that  this  is  not  the  case  in  savage  races,  is  shown  by  the 
feet  that  we  find  in  them  occasionally  sii  instead  of  five  molars. 
Soemmering  found  the  latter  five  times  in  Ethiopian  skulls  ;  and  we 
find  also  in  the  orang  sometimes  a  supernumerary  molar.  It  is  fre- 
quently obsei^ed  in  the  Negro,  the  Australian,  and  the  Malay,  that  the 
true  Molars  are  equal  in  size.  The  narrower  base  of  the  primitive 
skull,  and  the  projection  of  its  jaws,  cause  the  dental  arch  to  be  more 
elliptical,  whilst  in  the  higher-formed  hiunan  skull  it  is  paraboloid. 
Among  savt^es  we  find  that  the  lower  N^pxies,  the  Australians,  and 
especially  the  Malays,  present  this  elongated  form  of  the  dental  arch, 
so  that  the  molars  stand  almost  in  straight  lines  and  parallel  to  each 
other.  In  the  collections  of  Utrecht  and  Leyden,  so  rich  in  Malay 
skulls,  I  noticed  this  form.  The  resemblance  to  the  ape  jaw  becomes 
still  greater  when  the  dental  arch  is  nearly  rectangular,  and  when 
also  the  incisors  form  a  straight  line.     I  have  thus  seen  it  ia  N^roes 

•  3Iiit6e  VTolik,  Catalo)pia,  etc.    Ameterdam,  1S65.  p.  61. 

f  R.  Mailer.  Ueber  vinijra  MmtchlKhe  neberrale  qui  der  Sltinptriai*. 
Harburg,  1864. 

t  SilmngiUT  d.  Niederrhein.  OeieU  in  den  Ferh  d.  Natarhu.  vtr.  Boon, 
1864,  p.  30. 

§  Odontography.    London,  1S404>0. 
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and  Auetraliaos ;  alao  in  the  lower  jaw  of  a  skull  (rora  Madura,  in  the 
Goettingen  collection  In  the  child,  as  Welcker  has  ehown,  the  dis- 
tance of  the  last  molars  on  both  sides  is  less  than  at  a  later  period, 
although  the  length  of  the  dental  arch  does  not  increase  after  the 
second  dentation.  The  fossil  lower  jaw  of  Orevenbriiok  possesses  this 
character,  and  other  signs  of  primitive  form,  in  which  it  resembles 
that  of  a  child,  namely,  the  scant  height  of  the  horizontal  portion,  and 
the  short  articular  process,  formmg  an  obtuse  angle.  Owen  declares 
it  a  peculiarity  of  man  that  the  pre-molara  of  the  upper  jaw  haTO 
never  three  different  fangs,  as  is  the  case  with  apes.  Such  a  form  had 
hitherto  never  been  observed  in  lowerraoes.  I  am  the  first  who  found 
this  character  pertaining  to  the  remote  antiquity  of  our  species,  in  a 
skull  of  the  bronze  period*  found  at  Olmiitz  ;  the  second  pre-molar  of 
the  upper  jaw  hoa  her«  three  veiy  distinct  roots.  I  found  the  same 
in  two  skulls  of  the  common  shape  in  the  anatoniieal  collection  of 
Ooettingen;  in  No.  1397,  the  first  upper  left  premolar,  and  iu  No. 
1334,  the  same  tooth  on  the  right,  have  three  roots.  Premolars  with 
two  separated  fangs  are  not  rarely  met  with  in  the  lower  races.  The 
interval  also  (diaxtvma)  between  the  canine  and  the  indsor,  so  well 
maiked  in  the  apes,  is  also  met  with  even  in  man.  A  Kaflfir  skull  in 
the  collection  of  Eriangen,  delineated  by  R.  Wagner,f  shows  this 
plainly. 

The  nasal  bones  of  the  primitive  skull  we  must  assume  to  be  small, 
as  we  find  them  so  in  the  lowest  races.  In  the  latter,  the  floor  of  the 
nasal  cavity  passes,  with  a  smooth  plane,  into  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
upper  jaw.  The  same  form  presents  an  old  Germanic  skull  from 
Nieder-Ingelheim,  and  a  skull  from  the  so-called  giaut  grave,  which 
Dr.  Wentael,  of  Bergen,  kindly  presented  me  with. 

That  tiie  rude  skulls  of  antiquity  show  the  effect  of  strong  muscular 
action  is  easily  conceived,  when  we  consider  that  the  first  inhabitants 
of  Europe  had  to  sustain  a  great  struggle  with  the  animal  world. 
Deep  zygomatic  fosste,  strongly  projecting  supercUiniy  ridges,  a  hi^ 
and  projecting  temporal  line,  a  greatly  developed  occipital  spine,  are 
more  or  lees  combined.  In  a  skull  found  near  Lippstadt,}  of  the 
Btone  period,  the  semicircular  lino  of  the  occiput  runs  in  the  shape  of 
a  sharp  osseous  ridge  from  ono  mastoid  process  to  the  other.  Eeoh- 
richt§  delineated  a  skull  from  a  Danish  barrow  in  the  island  Fybr, 
which  has  on  the  occiput  a  projecting  osseous  spine ;  the  temporal 
squama  reaches  the  frontal  bone.      I,  myself,  possess  a  Germanic 

•  Bittungtbtr.  d.  Siederrh.  QaeOieh.  FerA.  d.  Salurhiii.  vtr.     Bonn,  1865. 
t  Iconee,  Zoolom.     T^ipi.,  1S41,  Tab.  it,  fig.  it. 

X  StlvngiAor.  d.  Nitderrhein.  OutlL  in  Verh.  i.  Satwrfiiit.  vbt.     Bonn,  1S&9, 
p.  103. 
{  Amii,  BnvM<lerS2F'«rt.<leul«eA.Wat«r/.u.  J«r(f«inBr«tttm,1944,p.92. 
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skull  of  the  rudest  shape,  found  in  Colt^e,  which  is  very  long,  nar- 
row, thick,  and  prognathous;  the  temporal  squama  reaches  the 
froatal  bone,  the  sutures  are  simple,  the  temporal  line  strou^y  deve- 
loped, a  superior  premolar  has  tiro  divergent  fangs,  the  occipital  lines 
coalesce  in  the  centre  in  a  strongly  projecting  squama.  A  strong 
occipital  crest  is  frequently  accompanied  with  a  weakly  developed 
mastoid  process,  which  is  nearly  wanting  in  the  ape.  If  the  skull  is 
well  fixed  to  the  neck,  it  is  less  moveable  on  the  vertebrEd  column; 
the  powerful  mastoid  processes  of  the  human  skull  are,  therefore,  the 
result  of  the  erect  posture,  with  which  many  peculiaritjes  of  the 
human  form  are  connected.  The  occipital  foramen  lying  further  back, 
the  simple  convex  curve  of  the  vertebral  oolumu,  the  walk  with  a  pro- 
jecting body  of  the  Negro  and  other  savage  races,  prove  that  the  more 
noble  human  form  is  quite  erect,  by  which  a  more  free  rotation  of  the 
head  upon  the  vertebral  column  is  acquired.  Ecker  has  Justly  enu- 
merated amoi^  the  characters  of  the  male  skull,  the  large  and  strong 
mastoid  processes,  which  correspond  with  the  greater  muscular  force 
of  the  male.  When  B.  Davis*  cites,  against  this  view,  the  snrnll  and 
little  prominent  mastoid  processes  of  an  Akassa  Negro  of  the  west 
coast  of  Africa,  it  may  be  expluned  by  a  strong  posterior  attachment 
of  the  skull  to  the  vertebral  column.  I  have  several  times  seen  small 
mastoid  processes  in  rudely- shaped  ancient  skults. 

In  this  way  we  may,  by  the  combination  of  individual  fragments, 
found  in  Western  Europe,  obtain  an  idea  of  the  primitive  hiunan 
skulL  That  the  primitive  man  had  a  similar  form  in  other  regions, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  .the  lower  races  in  different  coun- 
tries possess  corresponding  marks  of  a  low  organisation.  But  such  a 
great  resemblance  of  the  oldest  fossil  skulls,  affording  a  proof  of  a 
common  origin,  has  hitherto  not  been  found  to  our  part  of  the  world. 
There  remains,  as  for  the  living  races,  two  forms  which  cannot  be 
united,  namely,  a  brochyoephalic,  which  is  now  mostly  predominant 
among  the  peoples  of  Northern  and  Southern  Asia,  and  a  dolicho- 
cephalic type,  prevalent  in  Europe  and  Africa. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  in  the  re(^on  intermediate  between  Europe 
and  Asia,  namely  Russia,  both  types  should  prevail  According  to  the 
researches  of  Dr.  Copemicki,  of  Bucharest,  the  great  Russian  in  the 
north-east  of  the  empire  is  dolichocephalic,  inclining  to  a  roof-shaped 
vertei,  he  is  of  high  stature,  fair  or  red  haired.  The  little  Russian,  or 
Buthene,  is  short  and  brachycephalio,  his  hair  is  chestnut,  ajid  he 
speaks  a  different  dialect.  Despite  this  difference  in  the  ^indamental 
form,  the  law  of  the  development  of  the  human  skull  is  universally 
valid.  The  skull  of  savages  possesses  characters  which  are  the  same 
■  Archiv  fir  Anthropologie,  ii,    BroaiiBOhlreig.  1867. 
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everywhere.  There  eiists  an  unquestionable  similarity  of  form 
between  the  skull  of  the  old  Briton  and  that  of  the  present  Australian. 
A  scant  Invadth  of  the  base  of  the  skull  ia,  in  the  Negro  and  the 
Malay  as  in  the  pre-hiatorie  man  of  Europe,  the  mark  of  an  imperfect 
cerebral  development ;  the  features,  which  resemble  each  other  in  all 
low  races,  are  such  as  correspond  with  a  scant  development  of  the 
mental  powera,  the  improvement  of  which  has  in  all  oountries  the 
same  influence  upon  the  improvement  of  the  cranial  form.  There  are 
two  influences  forming  the  characters  of  human  race^ — climate  and 
civQiaation ;  upon  climate  depend  stature,  general  physical  confor- 
mation, colour  of  skin  and  tuur ;  but  it  is  civilisation  which  develops 
the  brain,  gives  height  and  breadth  to  the  skull,  and  diminishes  the 
frame  of  the  Jaws.  Indirectly  civilisation  acts  upon  all  race  characters, 
because  it  can  limit  and  change  the  iufluencea  of  the  climate.  On  the 
other  hand,  cUmate  often  fauilitatea  or  impedes  civilisation.  It  may 
further  be  asserted  that  whilst  a  manifoldnesa  of  type  ia  caused  by  the 
difference  of  climatic  conditions,  mental  culture  may  be  a  means  for 
the  approximation  and  equalisation  of  forms.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
we  find  the  extreme  forma  among  savage  peoples,  and  that  the  past 
presents  to  us  forms  more  widely  difiering  than  the  present.  It  is 
iinqueetionable  that  the  anthropoid  apes  of  AMoa  and  Asia,  which 
live  under  similar  climatic  influences,  do  not  differ  from  each  other  in 
cranial  form  as  much  as  human  races  of  different  parts  of  the  globe. 
Their  wider  geographical  distribution  exposes  them  to  greater  changes 
of  natural  influences,  and  the  different  d^rees  of  their  civilisation 
produce  other  divergencies.  But  there  exists  a  decided  dolichocephalic 
and  brachycephalic  type  in  the  cerebral  form  of  these  apes.  I  find  the 
cast  of  the  cranium  of  a  chimpanzee  one  hundred  and  nineteen  mm. 
long,  and  niuty-two  in  width,  that  of  the  onmg  one  hundred  and  nine 
mm.  long  and  ninety  in  width,  that  of  a  young  orang  one  hundred 
and  five  mm.  long  and  ninty-four  wide.  The  differences  are  greater 
in  adult  animals,  and  are  greater  in  length  than  in  breadth.  •  The 
type  of  the  Negro  and  that  of  the  Mongol  are  already  recognisable  in 
early  infancy,  as  already  observed  by  Blumenbach.*  We  cannot 
agree  with  Pruner-Bey  and  Aeby  that  race  differences  are  not  observed 
in  the  infantile  skull,  they  only  become  more  prominent  at  a  later 
period-  When  we  adhere  to  the  designationof  race  skulls,  as  proposed 
by  Retzius,  namely,  of  the  brachycephalic  and  dolichocephalic  form,  it 
must  at  least  be  allowed  that  the  indication  of  the  greatest  length  and 
the  greatest  breadth  of  a  skull  does  not  decisively  characterise  it. 
Two  skulls  may  agree  in  these  measures  and  yet  differ  in  shape, 
descent,  and  the  degree  of  thoir  development  On  the  other  hand, 
•  Decai  111,  foil.,  uti;,,  No.  20  and  30. 
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tlie  length  and  breadth  of  a  akull  is  a  palpable  mark  of  distinction, 
and  herein  consists  its  valua  To  this  may  be  added  that  the  widely 
difiering  cranial  types,  that  of  the  Mongol  and  N^ro,  also  differ  in 
this  respect,  although  the  skull  of  the  Negro  can  only  be  called  long 
in  proportion  to  its  scant  breadth,  R.  Owen*  haa  pointed  out  that 
the  dolichocephalic  type  of  the  African  skull  does  not  consist  ao 
much  in  its  greater  length  as  in  its  scant  widtli  and  height,  and 
that  the  length  of  the  hemiapherea  is  much  more  constant  than  tbeir 
breadth  and  depth.  Aofay,  therefore  does  not  distinguish  skulls  into 
long  and  short,  but  into  narrow  and  broad.  This  deuomiuatlon 
laljours  under  the  disudviuitagc  that  the  greatest  bi^adth  of  a  skull 
occurs  in  diifcreut  spots,  und  has  therefore  a  different  aignification. 

Every  classification  which  relates  to  individual  cranial  measure- 
ments is  defective,  and  the  greatest  coofuaion  may  arise  if  there  be  no 
agreement  in  the  method  of  mensuration,  as  is  unfortunately  the  case 
in  measuring  the  breadth  of  crania.  Sometimes  the  width  is  measured 
between  the  parietal  eminences,  sometimes  over  the  auditory  apertures 
or  some  other  spot.  The  same  akull  may  thus,  when  differently 
measured,  be  either  dolichocephalic  or  brachycephalio,  as  is  the  case 
with  a  Malay  skull  of  Macassar  now  in  my  possession.  This  skull  ia 
169  mm.  long,  and  measured  over  the  auditoiy  aperture  114  mm., 
but  between  the  parietal  eminences  it  is  131  mm.  wide.  As,  according 
to  Blumenbach,  all  different  race  types  are  connected  by  intermediate 
forma,  it  became  necessary  to  adopt  a  medium  measure  between  the 
long  aud  the  short  skulls.  Voo  Bar  recommended  a  width  amounting 
to  80  p.c,  Welcker,  75  p.o.  of  the  length.  But  when  we  speak  of  a 
dolichocephalic  or  brachycephalic  type,  we  ought  to  attend  not  merely 
to  the  proportion  of  breadth  to  length,  but  to  other  characters  usually 
combiued  with  it.  Holbertsma  found  in  normal  Malay  female  skulls, 
length  164  mm.,  breadth  135,  cranial  index  63.  In  the  idiot  cited 
above,  the  length  ia  173,  breadth  130,  cranial  index  75,  and  that  of 
an  oijing  74.  Still  the  idiot  has,  despite  her  cranium  beingcalled  long 
and  narrow,  not  lost  the  Malay  type.  The  high  vertex,  the  high 
situated  parietal  eminences,  the  erect  occipital  squama  are  all  pre- 
served, and  as  the  eectioa  of  the  cranium  shows  the  orauial  cavity  is 
brachycephalic,  the  greater  length  is  produced  by  a  thickening  of  the 
cranial  bonea  in  the  direction  of  the  length  diameter.  The  most 
minute  measurements  hitherto  applied  give  no  correct  image  of  the 
skull,  when  we  neglect  the  form  and  quality  of  every  separate  bone 
Owing  to  the  zeal  of  fixing  the  differences  of  cranial  forma  by 
systematic  measurements,  we  have  omitted  to  attend  to  the  other 
characters,  which  nuiy  give  us  some  clue  to  the  degree  of  the  develop 
■  Du  Cbaillu.     A  Joumty  to  Aihajigo-laiid.    London,  1867,  p.  439. 
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ment  of  the  ekuIL  Aeby  Baya  point  blaak,  that  the  cranial  form  afforda 
no  cerisia  means  for  a  proper  classification  of  races — but  if  the  most 
important  part  of  the  body  does  not  fiimish  us  with  a  starting  point 
for  olaaaification,  then  we  ought  to  giYO  up  the  attempt.  But  the 
want  of  success  may  perhaps  be  owing  to  a  false  method  of  investi- 
gatioD.  Another  error  which  underlies  many  views  on  cranial  form- 
ation is  this,  that  we  gearcb  in  nature  for  fixed  types  which  do  not  exist 
in  it.  Even  that  form  which  we  call  dolichocephalic  or  brachycephalio, 
though  probably  of  different  or^in,  ia  not  immutable.  The  form  of  a 
cranium  is  first  determined  by  hereditary  disposition,  which  may  be 
altered  by  the  influences  of  aliment,  climate,  muscular  action,  uiental 
development,  and  intermixture  with  another  type.  Muscular  pressure 
may  l^ve  rendered  the  originally  hrachyoephalic  crania  of  tho  Esqui- 
maux and  Polynesians  long  and  narrow,  and  the  long  and  narrow 
sknllB  of  pre-historic  times  may,  by  mental  culture,  have  become  broader 
in  France,  Germany,  and  elsewhere. 

From  what  precedes,  we  may  consider  the  axiom  as  eetablisbed,  that 
a  skull  which  does  not  present  the  characters  of  a  low  organisation 
cannot  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  primitive  man,  although  the 
skull  may  be  found  associated  with  the  remains  of  extinct  animals. 
It  follows  further,  that  we  must  place  the  primitive  man  lower  in  the 
scale  than  the  rudest  living  savage.  The  Neander-sknll  and  the  La 
Naulette  jaw  pnaent  characters  of  a  low  organisation,  such  as  we  do 
not  find  in  any  hving  race.  No  doubt  it  ia  a  great  loss  to  scieuce 
that  we  possess  only  a  few  fragments  of  the  huoian  organisation  of 
the  remotest  periods.  Our  imagination  must  try,  supported  by  the 
laws  of  organic  formation,  to  collect  the  scattered  parts  of  the  primitive 
man,  and  to  construct  his  fmme  ;  until  the  time  arrives  when  a  happy 
Snd  may  confirm  our  speculations  and  deductions  relating  to  a  question, 
which  hitherto  inflccessible  to  science,  has  become  the  most  important 
of  anthropolt^cal  inquiriea. 


ON    THE    ORIGIN    OF    THE   ANT HKOPO LOGICAL    REVIEW 
AND  ITS  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  ANTHRO- 
POLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


In  closing  our  sixth  volume,  we  purpose  to  give  a  shorf  history  of  tho 
origin  of  the  Renae,  and  to  address  a  few  words  to  our  readers  on  the 
subject  of  the  connection  which  has  existed  lietwceo  it  and  the  Anthro- 
polc^cal  Society  of  Ixmdon.     We  have  hitherto  been  too  much  en- 
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gnwsed  with  aubjecta  of  siueatifio  interest  and  impcntanoe  to  derote 
much  space  to  our  relatiooB  with  the  Anthropological  Society  <rf 
London,  and  too  much  ooncemed  with  the  present  to  even  glance  at 
our  origin  and  past  history.  Fourteen  years  ago,  a  Fellow  of  the 
present  Anthropological  Society  of  London  became  a  student  of  the 
writings  of  Knox  and  Lawrence.  Soon  afterwards  he  became  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  thS'  great  modem  British  philosophical 
anatomist  and  physiologist,  whose  cruel  history  has  yet  to  be  written. 
It  is  necessary  for  us  to  go  back  to  this  period,  because  at  that  time 
were  oomraenced  the  labours  which  finally  produced  this  Eetnew.  At 
that  date  (1854),  authropolc^  in  England  was  at  an  extremely  low 
ebb.  Pridiard  was  dead,  I^wrence  was  silent,  Knox  was  an  outcast, 
Crawf\ird  took  no  part,  and  was  not  even  a  member  of  the  only  body 
which  then  eiisted  iu  England  for  the  cultivation  of  any  portion  of 
anthropological  science.  The  Ethnological  Society,  which  had  been 
started  ten  years  before,  was  in  a  dying  condition.  It  only  held  seven 
meetings  in  the  year,  and  these  were  but  thinly  attended.  So  scarce 
were  original  papers,  that  the  meetings  were  not  uulrequently  eked 
out  by  the  reading  of  extracts  from  books  of  travels.  Whilst  in  a  state 
of  utter  depression,  the  late  lamented  Ur.  John  Ciawfiird,  in  the  year 
1858,  became  a  Fellow  of  the  'Sooiety,  and  was  nommated  as  President 
on  the  same  day.  From  this  time  may  be  dated  the  rtnauaance  of  the 
Ethnological  Society.  Both  President  and  other  offioeia  worked  ener- 
getically in  its  behalf,  and  their  joint  labours  soon  resulted  in  financial 
improvement  and  marked  progrestt  throughout.  Prior  to  Mr.  Crawfiird's 
occupying  the  presidential  chair,  his  views  on  certain  scientific  sub- 
jects had  been  for  from  popular  with  a  faction  of  Quakers,  who,  headed 
by  Dr.  Hodgkin,  were  then  dominant  in  the  Society ;  and  neither 
friendly  nor  respectful  were  the  terms  in  which  Mr.  Crawfurd  and  hia 
opinions  were  spoken  of.  It  may  be  mentioned  also,  ss  a  fiirther  ex- 
ample of  the  state  of  scientific  feeling  thirteen  years  ago,  that  the  late 
Dr.  Robert  Knox  was,  in  the  year  1855,  propcwed  an  ordinary  Fellow 
of  the  Society,  and  black-balled  I  He  was,  however,  elected  in  1858 
an  Honorary  Fellow,  to  the  horror  and  indignation  of  the  Quakers. 
It  would  be  wrong  to  conclude  this  part  of  our  subject  without  a 
passing  notice  of  Sir  James  Clark,  Bart.,  who  was  President  of  the 
Society  before  Mr.  Crawford.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  no 
president  of  any  scientific  society  ever  performed  his  duty  more  con- 
scientiously than  did  this  distinguished  physician.  The  oonfiicting 
elements  with  whi<di  he  had  to  deal,  however,  and  the  little  interest 
evinced  in  ethnological  questions,  even  within  the  Society  itself  at  that 
time,  gave  him  few  opportunities  of  raising  the  standard  of  scientific 
opinion  during  his  regime.     At  the  anniveisaiy  meetmg  of  1858,  this 
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utter  iodiSereDoe  oame  to  &  cnlminating  point — the  meeting  oonmat- 
ing  of  but  six  members,  the  Freeident  Sir  Jamee  Clark,  three  offioeiB, 
and  two  other  memben !  Nor  was  even  this  eztfemely  aeleot  gathering 
by  any  nieanB  unanimous  in  sentiment,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Presi- 
deut  and  Council  foiling  to  find  a  seconder.  It  was  the  conviotion 
that  but  little  good  cnnld  be  achieved  in  arousing  a  spirit  of  inquiry 
into  the  most  important  scieutifio  questions  of  the  day  without  some 
organ  specially  devoted  to  the  subject  of  the  study  of  the  races  and 
science  of  man,  that  led  to  the  organisation  of  our  present  periodical. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  18j59  that  a  prospectus  was  first  drawn  up 
of  a  quarterly  journal  on  these  subjects,  and  was  even  put  up  in  type 
— the  proposed  title  being,  "  The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Ethnology." 
Further  preparations  were  also  made  for  it  by  the  translation  <tf  some 
of  the  foreign  raocDt  literature  relating  to  the  study  of  man,  and  both 
Dr.  Knox  and  Mr.  Crawfurd  promised  their  active  support  and  oo- 
opwation.  Shortly  after  an  application  was  made  to  Mr.  Luke  Burke, 
who,  in  1848,  editml  the  Ethnological  Journal,  to  enter  into  the  soheme. 
He  was  at  the  time,  however,  too  much  engrossed  with  other  subjects 
to  occupy  himself  with  the  proposed  quarterly. 

Other  obstacles  also  intervened,  and  the  plan  remained  in  abeyance ; 
the  idea  was,  however,  never  abandoned,  and  many  valuable  works 
were  translated  and  matter  collected,  with  a  view  to  quarteriy  pub- 
lication when  the  time  fur  it  should  arrive.  In  the  year  1862  it  was 
finally  resolved  to  carry  out  this  plan ;  but  an  Anthropol<^;ical  Society 
being  started  in  England  some  few  months  later,  and  a  quarterly 
journal  of  anthropological  science  forming  a  part  of  the  prt^ramme 
of  that  Society,  our  present  publication  was  issued  conjoinUy  with 
the  Society's  official  journal  It  must,  however,  be  dearly  explained 
that,  although  thU  connection  exists  between  the  Anthropological 
Society  and  our  Review,  the  former  has  never  been  answemble  for  any 
expenses  which  have  been  incurred  in  bringing  out  the  Revievi,  beyond 
paying  at  a  fixed  rate  per  number  for  copies  actually  taken  by  the 
Society — whether  few  or  many — and  which  payment,  be  it  remem- 
bered, includes  the  printing,  binding,  and  advertising  the  journal  of 
the  Society. 

We  sh^  not  here  enter  upon  the  differences  within  the  Etbno- 
Ic^col  Sosiety,  which  partly  gave  rise  to  the  foundation  of  the  Anthro- 
pological Society,  and  at  any  rate  hastened  it.  We  may  state,  how- 
ever,  that  one  of  the  earliest  matters  of  dispute  was  with  respect  to 
the  admission  of  ladies  to  the  meetings  of  the  Society.  And  here  we 
had,  perhaps,  better  quote  the  words  of  the  Foimder  of  the  Society, 
written  in  1864.  They  appear  in  the  dedication  of  Carl  Vest's 
Lectures  on  Man  to  Professor  Broca,  and  run  as  follows : — 
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"  Some  Bcven  yearn  since,  when  I  firat  had  the  honour  of  being  in- 
troduced to  you  by  our  late  lamented  colleague,  Dr.  Robert  Knox,  I 
held,  as  you  may  remember,  the  office  of  Honorary  Secretary  to  the 
Ethnological  Society  of  London.  Moat  heartily  did  I  welcome  the 
birth  of  your  Society,  on  behalf  of  that  of  which  I  was  then  an  officer, 
believing  at  that  time  the  Soci£t^  d'Anthropologie  de  Paris  to  be 
merely  an  Ethnological  Society  under  another  name.  In  watching 
the  developtnent  of  your  Society,  and  tracing  the  Taatneaa  of  its  ex- 
tent and  objects,  under  the  administration  of  yourself  and  your  illus- 
trious colleague,  I  soon  perceived  that  pure  ethnology  merely  formed 
a  part  of  the  grand  science  then  inaugurated  by  you.  With  the  moat 
intense  pleasure  and  admiration  I  witnessed  the  gradual  establiah- 
ment  and  progress  of  your  Society,  eodeavouring,  at  the  same  time, 
with  all  my  power  to  incite  the  Ethnological  Society  to  similar  efibrta. 
Thia  attempt,  however  (truth  compels  me  to  record),  proved  a  signal 
&ilure — a  circumstance  which  caused  me  disappointment  at  the 
moment,  but  which  I  now  consider  fortunate ;  for  I  soon  became 
aware  that  anthropology  and  ethnology  could  never  become  synony- 
mous terms,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  merely  constitutes  a  port  a[  the 
comprehensive  science  of  anthropology. 

"  I  am  glad  to  state  that,  at  tbe  present  time,  this  profound  dis- 
tinction is  fully  admitted  by  unbiassed  persons  in  England.  Mj 
failure,  however,  in  arouung  the  Ethnological  Society  from  its  torpor, 
was  not  attributable  to  this  coniiision  of  terms,  the  matter  not  having 
then  received  public  attention  in  this  country,  but  arose  entirely 
from  the  opposite  views  held  by  myself  and  my  colleagues  as  to  the 
objects  of  the  Ethnological  Society,  and  its  duties  as  a  scientific 
body. 

"The  stand-point  claimed  for  the  science  of  ethnology  by  the  Iat« 
Dr.  Knox,  by  Captain  K.  F,  Burton,  the  present  senior  Vice-President 
of  tbe  London  Anthropological  Society,  by  myself,  and  by  some  othas, 
was  that  of  a  grave,  erudite,  and  purely  scientific  study,  requiring  the 
most  free  and  serious  discussion,  especially  on  anatomical  and  physio- 
logical topics,  for  the  elucidation  of  the  many  difficult  [woblema 
arising  out  of  the  subjects  brought  forward.  This,  however,  was  fitr 
from  being  the  opinion  of  a  large  and  powerful  section  of  the  Society, 
headed  by  my  venerable  friend,  Mr,  John  Cravrfurd.  The  party 
under  his  leadership  desired  to  place  the  Ethnological  Society  on  a 
footing  with  tbe  Royal  Get^rapbioal  Society,  and  to  render  its  meet- 
ings fashionable  and  popular  by  .the  admission  of  ladies.  You  will, 
doubtless,  smile  at  the  strange  idea  of  admitting  females  to  a  discus- 
sion  of  all  ethnological  subjects.  However,  tbe  supporters  oi  tbe 
"  &ir  sex  "  won  tbe  Aaj,  and  females  have  been  regularly  admitted  to 
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the  DieetingH  of  the  Ethiiol<^cal  Society  during  the  past  three 
years, 

"  Even  now  the  advocates  of  this  measure  do  not  admit  their  error, 
nor  do  they  perceive  how  they  are  practically  hindering  the  promo- 
tion of  those  Bcientiflc  objects  which  they  continue  to  claim  for  their 
Society.  On  the  contrary,  they  rejoice  at  their  victory,  and  Mr. 
Crawturd  has  publicly,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  ascribed  the  suc- 
cess which  attended  the  Ethnological  Society  under  his  r^me  to  the 
admissiuD  of  ladies. 

"  Apart  from  this  fatal  mistake,  you  will  readily  undentand  that 
other  important,  and  indeed  vital,  difierences  existed  as  to  the  mode 
in  which  such  a  society  should  be  conducted.  Finding  myself,  there- 
fore, unable  to  give  my  cordial  support  to  a  society  whose  apparent 
objects  were  so  utterly  at  variance  with  my  own  views — views  in 
which  I  was  not  without  mpporteis — the  idea  occurred  to  me  of 
establishing  in  this  country  a  really  scientific  society,  which,  taking 
yours  as  a  model,  might  become  worthy  of  a  great  nation." 

We  have  endeavoured  to  explain  clearly  to  our  readers  that  our 
present  quarterly  owes  its  origiu,  not  so  much  to  the  formation  of  the 
Antbropologioal  Society — it  having  been  prepared  to  appear  before  the 
world  lud  that  Socie^  never  come  into  eziatenoe — as  to  the  marked 
change  in  the  public  mind,  whioh  had  become  aroused  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  study  of  man  under  all  phases  of  hift  history.  The  change 
of  title  from  that  originally  intended,  namely,  from  "  The  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Ethnology  "  to  "  The  Anthropological  Review  "  (published 
quarterly),  although  no  absolute  change  woa  made  in  the  original 
plan  and  leading  objects  of  the  publication,  allowed  scope  for  a  wider 
range  of  subjects  than  would  have  been  admissible  under  the  earlier 
designation. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  this  Reviea  owes  ita  origin  to  other  causes 
than  the  existence  of  the  Anthropological  Society.  By  a  happy  acci- 
dent, or  by  a  well-conceived  design,  the  two  schemes  have  worked  in 
harmony,  and,  wo  believe,  have  been  mutually  benefioiaL  Those  who 
are  competent  judges  on  such  a  point,  like  Sir  Roderick  Morchison, 
we  believe  have  expressed  their  opinion  that  the  unexampled  suc- 
cess of  the  Anthropological  Society  is  dne  very  largely  to  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Anthropological  Banew.  When  it  was  finally  de- 
cided to  publidi  the  first  number  of  this  lUvitto,  a  letter  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  Becretaries  of  the  Ethnological  and  Anthropolo^cal 
Societies,  ofiering  to  print  their  Journal  or  Proceedings  at  the  end  of 
the  Anthropological  Review.  Identical  terms  were  offered  to  both 
societies :  one  refused,  and  the  other  accepted.  Here  we  cannot  but 
think  that  the  Ethudogioal  Society  made  a  very  great  mistake.     Had 
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it  accepted  the  terms  offered,  it  mi^t  now  be  able  &iily  to  encounter 
the  Booietj  which  accepted  it  la  this  case  a  contemponry  would  not 
have  lent  its  pages  to  the  publioation  of  ludicrous  letters,  oontaining 
&l8e  and  calumnious  charges  agiunat  ouiselves  and  the  Anthropological 
Society.  It  is  the  very  success  at  the  Anthropological  Society  which 
has  aroused  so  many  enemies,  not  only  amongst  the  mttoocn  <^  the 
people,  but  amongst  a  somewhat  exclusiTC  coterie  who  believe  them- 
selves to  be  the  only  scientific  men  of  the  day.  We  have  long  heard 
it  hinted  that  the  arrangement  existing  between  the  Betiete  and  the 
Society  was  novel  In  the  history  of  scientific  societies,  and  that  it  most 
not  be  allowed  to  exist !  Such  ideas  are  worthy  of  the  men  who 
uttered  them.  We  have  as  much  respect  for  the  dignity  of  soientifie 
societies  as  any-one ;  but  we  f^  to  nee  why  it  is  necessary  that  ^y 
should  all  be  modelled  on  the  same  plan ;  or,  ntore  especially,  why 
such  plan  should  be  that  which  was  originated  two  centuries  aga 

Our  original  arrangement  with  the  Anthropological  Society  was  aa 
follows.  Our  publisher  undertook  to  print  the  official  Journal  of  the 
Society  at  the  end  of  each  number  of  the  An&ropoloffieat  Senat,  on 
oondifion  that  the  Society  took  a  copy,  at  trade  price,  of  the  jtnnt 
publication  for  each  paying  Fellow.  In  other  words,  instead  of  going 
to  the  expense  of  pnnting  and  binding  their  own  Journal,  they  co- 
gaged  to  accept  the  offer,  and  thus  to  save  themselves,  at  that  time,  at 
least,  much  unnecessary  cost.  Now,  theif«n«uand/aiimai  are  supplied 
to  the  Society  for  about  2s.  3d.  per  copy,  and  the  printing  and  all  atha 
expenses  connected  with  their  Journal,  is  included  in  this  amount 

It  will  probably  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to  that  majority  of  our 
readen  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  details  of  Uterary  work,  when 
they  are  informed  of  the  actual  cost  of  brining  out  such  a  publiottlion 
as  OUTS  ;  nor  should  we  have  alluded  to  a  topic  which  both  cust«m  and 
good  taste  usually  keep  in  the  baokground,  had  not  a  Action  lately 
introduced  the  subject  of  the  finances  of  the  Antbropol<^cal  Sodety 
to  the  public  m  a  spirit  neither  friendly  to  ourselves,  nor  tending  dther 
to  promote  the  cause  of  science,  or  serve  the  Society,  on  whose  bdialf, 
but  without  whose  sanction,  they  appear  to  have  been  made.  So  little 
was  known,  during  the  earliest  yean  of  our  publication,  of  the  aim 
and  oltjects  of  anthropological  science,  and  of  the  existence  of  a  society 
for  its  promotion,  that  considerable  sums  of  money  were  expended  m 
advertising  our  Renew  and  the  Journal  of  the  Society,  which  resulted  in 
a  number  of  persons  becoming  subscribers  during  the  first  year.  Tliese 
subscribers,  learning  through  our  pages  the  particulan  of  the  Anthro- 
pological Society,  almost  universally  joined  the  Society  tlie  following 
year,  instead  of  remaining  independent  subscribers.  The  same  thing 
has  continued  up  to  the  present  time,  our  external  circnUtion  remain- 
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ingalmoBt  in  itaiu  quo.  Several  hundred  pounds  hare  been  expended 
on  the  lUiriew,  and  it  waa  thought,  by  oompetent  judges,  likely  to  be- 
ootne  a  good  property  ;  or,  at  least,  that  it  might  bo  worked  so  as  to' 
repay  the  moQ<7  expended  to  establiBh  it  An  application  was  made 
during  the  year  1864,  to  reduce  the  prioeof  the  Bemewio  the  Society; 
but  an  inTestigation  of  our  finances  showed  our  liabilities  to  be  too 
great  at  that  time  to  accede  to  the  request  of  the  Council.  In  1S65, 
further  efforts  were  made,  at  a  considerable  expense  in  advertisements, 
to  extend  the  sale  of  the  Bevievi,  and,  at  the  same  time,  promote  the 
inosperity  of  the  Society.  With  this  object  a  number  of  copies  were 
distributed  gratis.  A  similar  policy  was  pursued  during  1866.  Wo 
freely  acknowledge  that  these  efforts  were  not  Buccessful  so  far  as  the 
finances  of  the  Benein  were  concerned,  but  we  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  benefit  did  accrue  both  to  the  Society  and  to  anthro- 
pological science. 

We  were  perhaps  too  saogaiDe  as  to  the  interest  of  the  public  gene- 
rally in  questions  so  deeply  interesting  to  ouiselvea.  Our  Review  was, 
we  admit,  in  186d  and  1 866,  financially  a  failure.  Numbers  of  unsold 
copies  of  these  years  may  now  be  had  at  a  merely  nominal  price ;  and 
a  gift  has  been  made  to  the  Society  of  a  quantity  of  back  numbers  for 
the  benefit  of  Aiture  members.  The  end  of  the  year  1866  brought 
the  commencement  of  the  g^-eat  financial  panic.  It  is  cunoue  to  watch 
the  effect  of  financial  prosperity,  or  its  reverse,  on  the  progress  of 
scieoce;  and  our  publication,  in  common  with  nearly  all  others  of  a  scien- 
tific character,  sufferedfirom  the  depression  of  trade  in  1866,  and  which 
has,  indeed,  continued  more  ot  less  up  to  the  present  time.  We  de- 
eded, therefore,  in  1867,  to  print  fewer  copies  of  the  Review,  and  also 
to  economise  our  expenditure  as  far  a^  possible.  Since  that  period 
our  independent  circulation  continues  steady  and,  on  tiie  whole, 
satisfactory. 

It  is  not  for  ua  to  speak  of  our  own  labours  during  our  six  yeara  of 
editorship.  Our  work  has  been  a  labour  of  love  ;  but  that  it  has  been 
an  arduous  one,  those  who  have  attempted  a  mmilar  undertaking  will 
readily  credit  Nor  need  we  assert  here  our  zeal  for  the  cause  of 
scientific  progress,  and  our  warm  interest  in  tiie  proeperityof  every 
scientific  body  which  strives  to  do  faonest  scientific  work. 

Some  remarks  have  been  made  against  the  anomaly  of  an  indepen' 
dent  fiwMw  being  supplied  to  the  Fellows  of  the  Society.  This  is  a 
question  which  we  hope  the  Fellows  of  the  Society  will  fully  and  freely 
discuss.  We  believe  that  an  AtOhropologictU  Rmew  is  a  necessity  of 
the  time.  That  it  has  helped  to  establish  the  Anthropological  Society 
ve  feel  equally  sure.  We  do  not  pretend,  however,  that  the  present 
arrangemrat  is  the  best  wfaiofa  con  be  found.     The  sulgect  of  the  pre- 
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aent  and  futiire  connection  of  tiie  Beiriew  and  the  Socie^  hu'ever  been 
one  of  greitt  anxiety  to  the  originator  of  this  Beviett.  We  beUeve 
that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  all  parties,  and  to  the  advantage  ofBcience, 
that  this  subject  should  be  fuUy  diBCussod  and  finally  settled.  It  io 
one  of  pararaouDt,  if  not  vital,  importance  to  the  Anthropological 
Society.  If  the  Society  will  undertake  the  management  and  contral 
of  this  Remeui  we  shall  be  extremely  glad.  We  c&nnot  see  the  least 
reason  why  it  should  not  do  so-  The  Society  would  have  to  nomi- 
nate an  editor,  and  it  could  then  exercise  some  amount  of  influence  over 
its  pages.  At  present  they  have  no  risk,  and  consequently  no  con- 
trol. That  at  an  earlier  period  it  was  judicious  for  the  Society  not  to 
accept  the  copyright  and  management  of  our  Remea,  we  cannot  doubt 
Nov,  however,  the  matter  is  changed.  The  Rtvitn  is  at  present 
worked  by  trustees,  and  the  profits,  should  there  ever  he  any,  will  be 
devoted  to  the  foundation  of  a  Medal  in  the  Anthropological  Society. 
The  originator  of  the  Rmiew  has  reserved  the  power  to  manage  the 
editorial  department  forlife.  If,  however,  the  Anthropological  Society 
will  accept  the  copyright  and  publish  the  SevUv>,  it  will  be  handed 
over  to  them  unconditionally.  All  we  say  is,  that  an  Anthropological 
Review  is  a  want  of  the  time ;  and  we  shall  always  be  glad  to  do  sll 
we  can  to  establish  it  on  a  solid  and,  if  possible,  a  lasting  footing. 
On  surveying  our  past  history  in  connection  with  this  Beview,  we  feel 
that  we  have  been  engaged  in  a  good  worit.  We  defy  any  honest  man 
to  charge  us  with  merely  representing  the  views  of  a  faction  or  a 
clique.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  known  to  every  student  of  Man-science, 
that  our  pages  have  always  been  open  to  writers  of  every  shade  <A 
opinion.  We  do  not  profess,  nor  has  it  ever  been  our  desire,  to  show 
more  favour  to  the  doings  of  thh  Anthropological  Society,  than  to  any 
other  learned  body.  Our  object  has  been  to  act  as  a  medium  of  oum- 
munication  between  students  of  every  branch  of  anthropological 
science.  Nor  are  we  aware  that  we  have  shown  that  very  common 
defect  amongst  the  generality  of  scientific  men  of  the  day,  vit.,  of 
restricting  the  limits  of  the  science  of  man.  On  the  contrary,  it  hu 
been  our  object  to  conduct  this  Bemew  in  a  truly  catholic  spirit  At 
the  risk  of  ^ving  offence  to  a  laige  class  of  onr  readers,  we  have 
opened  our  pages  to  theorists  and  speculators  of  every  description. 
Our  past  and  present  will  be  an  index  of  our  future.  We  shall  stiU 
continue  to  disregard  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  party,  and  do  sU  we 
can  to  become  the  organ  of  genuine  &ee  science.  All  we  ask  of  our 
contributors  is,  that  they  should  write  in  a  scientific  spirit,  and  base 
their  speculations  and  theories  on  either  ascertfuned  facta,  or  It^ical 
inferences. 

With  regard  to  the  issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  Anthropological 
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Society  at  the  end  of  this  Bmeui,  that  may  disappear  at  any  moment. 
The  Fellows  of  the  Society  will  oonaider  tiieir  own  interest  and  plea- 
sure in  thia  matter.  Their  decision  will  in  no  way  affect  the  general 
principles  on  which  this  publication  will  be  conducted  in  the  future. 
The  Anthropological  Society  of  London  has  now  become  one  of  the 
reoognised  institutions  of  Europe ;  and  we  hare  little  fear  that  it  will 
in  any  way  be  injuriously  affected  by  any  change  that  it  may  think  it 
advLSable  to  make  in  its  orgaoisation.  All  we  hope  is,  that  the  Fel- 
lows of  the  Society  will  be  guided  in  their  decision  solely  by  a  desire 
to  benefit  the  cause  of  science.  We  have  little  doubt  that  such  will 
be  the  case  ;  but  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  give  here  a  warning.  For  a 
long  time,  we  know,  it  has  been  the  object  of  a  small  but  influential 
band  of  scientific  men  in  this  ooiuitry,  to  do  all  they  can  to  ruin  the 
Anthropotogieal  Beview.  That  object  has  long  been  aimed  at ;  now  it 
is  openly  avowed  by  some  whose  praise  we  should  consider  the  highest 
censure,  and  whose  denunciations  we  look  upon  aa  our  well-earned 
recompense  for  our  past  labours.  Some  parties  formerly  directed  their 
thundering  denunciations  at  the  Anthropological  Society.  In  tlits 
they  ugnally  foiled.  The  attacks  on  the  Society  have  only  made  it 
take  root  more  deeply  and  more  firmly.  Having,  therefore,  been 
foiled  in  their  attempt  at  that  time  to  injiuv  the  Society,  they  now 
intend  to  make  war  upon  this  Revieai.  This  does  not  at  all  alarm 
U8.  We  know  the  strength  of  our  enemy ;  but  we  know  more — 
we  know  their  weakness.  In  the  past  we  have  been  very  chary 
in  dealing  with  those  who  have  attacked  us.  If  such  beings  had 
a  spark  of  gentlemanly  feeling,  we  would  argue  with  them;  as 
it  is,  we  merely  look  upon  them  as  curious  objects  of  study,  in 
whom  one  characteristic  which  belongfi  to  all  genuine  scientific  men 
is  utterly  absent.  There  are  other  antagonists,  however,  who  are 
geuilemen.  We  shall  always  treat  them  as  such.  Honest  competition 
and  fair  rivab;  we  consider  both  necessary  and  laudable.  We  are 
ready  to  take  our  port  in  a  fmr  combat  for  the  victory  of  anthropo- 
logical science,  without  any  support  ta  encouragement  of  any  sort  from 
the  AnUiropological  Society.  On  the  contrary,  we  believe  that  some 
of  our  contributors  occasionally  feel  hampered  in  the  expression  of 
their  opinions  by  the  connection  which  exists  between  the  Beviaa 
and  the  Society.  We  trust,  that  whatever  may  happen,  they  will 
no  longer  feel  this.  It  has  been  su^ested  to  ue,  that  in  this 
number  we  should  hang  out  our  future  flag,  whether  the  colour  be 
white,  red,  or  black.  We  must,  however,  decline  to  accede  to  such 
A  suggestion.  We  feel  too  much  contempt  for  those  who  attack  us 
even  to  take  the  slightest  notice 'of  their  ebullitions  of  spite  and 
Jealousy. 
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One  of  our  oldest  ftnd  moat  valued  contributora,  a  short  time  amoe, 
sent  us  the  following : — "  There  wu  a  report  that  one  of  the  indis- 
pensable oouditions  of  amalgamation  was  the  suppression  of  the  An- 
l&ropologuxil  Heviea;  a  suicidal  course,  the  meaning  of  which  it  is 
very  diflioult  to  divine." 

Let  us  here  gay,  once  for  all,  that  it  is  out  of  the  power  of  any 
Booiety,  or  any  body  of  men,  to  "  auppreaa  the  A  tUArapotogicai  Benar." 
Such  threats  only  show  the  Btlliness  and  weak-mindedncM  of  those 
who  make  them. 

The  prospects  of  this  Review  were  never  better  than  they  ue  now. 
Our  labour  as  editor  is  daily  becoming  lighter,  and  our  ooatributon 
more  numerous.  We  are  still  anxious  to  acquire  aaMrtance  from 
others  ;  because  it  is  m<»t  advisable  to  get  all  the  variety  of  ideas  and 
eipreaaions  which  we  can  command.  Our  warmetit  thanks  are  due  (o 
the  friends  who  have  worked  with  us  without  fee  or  reward  of  any  sort 
or  kind. 

In  another  place  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  had  for  a  inomont  to 
raise  our  visor,  and  to  ask  those  who  desire  to  attack  the  management 
of  this  Beview  tu  strike  their  blows  direct  at  ouiselves.  We  have  done 
this  merely  to  save  others.  We  thought  It  best  to  come  forward  and 
receive  on  our  own  shield  the  blows  that  were  being  burled  at  the 
Council  of  the  Anthropolt^oal  Society  of  London. 

The  rage  and  animosity  o(  our  aeaailants  is  a  better  guarantee  to  ns 
than  auy  other  that  we  are  doing  good  work.  We  only  hope  that  they 
will  continue  their  attacks.  It  has  been  said  that  no  instituticm  or 
undertaking  must  be  considered  safe  until  it  has  been  well  attacked. 
It  is  for  this  reason  we  hail  the  assaults  made  ou  the  AtUhropolojiatt 
Renew  and  its  conueotion  with  the  Anthropological  Society.  If  the 
connection  is  unsatisfactory  and  cannot  be  defended,  by  all  means  let 
it  be  destroyed.  The  connection,  say  our  opponents,  is  unique ;  it  is 
unprecedented  1  We  partly  acknowledge  it  is  ;  and  ^ry  in  the  faot 
The  question  now  to  be  solved  is  not  whether  it  is  unique  or  un- 
precedented ;  but  whether  it  is  sound  for  the  interest  of  anthropo- 
logieal  science  that  it  should  be  maintained  t  If  not,  by  all  means 
let  it  be  destroyed- 

At  present  we  believe  that  the  connection  which  exists  between  ttiis 
Baneto  and  the  Anthropological  Society  ia  a  sound  one,  and  that  it 
can  be  successfully  defended,  as  it  is  of  interest  both  to  the  An- 
thropological Society  and  to  the  progress  of  anthropoI<^cal  scienoe  in 
this  country  that  it  should  be  maintained.  The  attack  made  by 
some  kind  friends  on  oorselvee  is  a  mere  illustration  of  race  peculiarity, 
and  arises,  we  believe,  &om  the  cordiality  with  which  the  Saxoo 
hates  good  government.     The  Saxon  is  s^d  to  hate  all  snocesses  and 
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eveij  man  that  haa  power.  SazooB  hate  us  doubly,  because  we  tell 
them  HO.  We  have  geuemUy  uoticed  that  those  who  attack  as  belong 
to  the  Btupid  Saxon  type  who  neither  undsratand  uof  appreciate  the 
scientific  spirit  of  the  age,  and  whoee  inordinate  vanity  mt^ea  them 
auppoae  that  every  one  else  is  like  themselTes.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  we  can  study  comparative  anthropolo^  without  going  far  from 
borne. 

The  Bucoesa  of  the  Pane  Anthropological  Society  is,  we  believe, 
.  eotirely  due  to  the  absence  of  this  Saxon  element.  Acrc«s  the 
Channel  they  glory  in  good  government,  and  adopt  the  best  and  most 
powerful  organisation.  Thus,  in  the  Paris  Anthropological  Society, 
it  will  be  seen  that  Professor  Broca  holds  the  perpetual  office  of  Secre- 
tary-General, and  has  more  power  than  any  officer  in  the  London 
Society.  This  does  not  give  rise  to  jealousy,  but  to  gratitude.  We 
do  not  at  all  complain  of  the  partjal  difference  of  feeling  which  exists 
in  England,  because  we  look  upon  such  jeslousy  as  inevitable.  Every 
man  who  has  power,  or  who  dares  to  lift  his  head  above  his  fellows,  is 
bated  by  both  the  educated  and  uneducated  Saxon  boor. 

A  short  time  since  Professor  Broca  when  in  London  was  en- 
tertained at  a  dinner  by  a  select  party  of  anthropologista  In 
answering  the  toast  of  his  own  health,  he  gave  a  most  interesting 
acconnt  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Paris  Society,  and  dilated 
especially  on  the  beneficial  influences  which  the  promotion  of  the 
London  Society  had  exerted  on  the  progress  of  his  own  Society.  He 
went  on  to  say  that  the  Societies  of  Paris  and  London  were  very  much 
alike.  Both  had  Menwiri  and  both  bad  Joumali.  The  London 
Society  also  published  translations,  but  the  idea  of  this  was  not  new 
On  the  contrary,  one  of  the  members  of  the  Paris  Society  had,  at  its 
first  formation,  translated  portions  of  Retuus'  work,which  was  not  pub- 
lished for  want  of  funds.  He,  therefore,  claimed  the  priority  of  the 
idea  of  publishing  translations  I  Professor  Broca  went  on  to  say, 
"  But  there  is  one  thing  in  connection  with  your  Society  which  we  in 
Paris  all  admire  and  envy.  It  is  your  English  Anlhropolofficat 
Reeiev).  It  is  what  we  long  for  in  Paris.  The  existence  of  an  inde- 
pendent organ  devoted  to  anthropology  in  connection  with  your 
Society  is  the  very  acme  of  perfection.  Your  organisation  is  complete. 
If  we  do  not  follow  your  example,  it  is  only  because  we  want  funds." 

If  the  existence  of  am  independent  organ  in  alliance  with  the  London 
Society  meets  with  the  approval  of  such  men  as  Professor  Broca,  we 
care  not  what  others  may  think  or  say.  We  will  now  only  add,  that 
great  as  is  the  estimation  with  which  Professor  Broca  is  deservedly 
regarded  by  the  m^ority  of  British  anthropolc^ists,  yet  he  ie  held  in 
&U-  higher  honour  by  all  those  who  have  made  bis  acqutuntance.    None 
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who  heard  him  on  the  occasion  to  which  we  have  referred  could  feel 
other  than  attracted  and  charmed  with  the  man.  Hia  speech  has 
united  more  firmlj  than  ever  the  link  which  unitca  together  antbro- 
pologiats  of  all  natione.  Dr.  Brooa's  knowledge  evinced  of  the  organi- 
eation  of  the  Anthropolo^oal  Society  of  London,  and  the  relations 
which  exist  between  it  and  this  Eeriete,  waa  Hnffioient  to  shame  nuuT  a 
Britiah  anthropologist.  We  are  only  sorry  that  the  speech  cannot  be 
reproduced  in  extenio  for  the  instruction  of  those  who  have  hithert* 
been  too  lazy  or  too  stupid  to  understand  the  organisation  of  tbc 
London  Society.  We  shall  be  well  pleased  that  they  should  receive 
their  instruction  from   the  Foukder  of  Modern  Anthropolooic.vl 

SCIBNOB. 

The  prospects  of  the  ArtthropologieeU  Bmew,  the  Anthropological 
Society  of  London,  and,  indeed.  Anthropological  science  genersltj, 
were  never,  we  believe,  so  bright  as  tbey  are  at  this  minute.  Nothing 
is  more  erroneous  than  to  suppose  that  attacks  in  periodicals,  or  by 
societies,  injure  them. 

Our  enemisB  are  often  enemies  of  the  Anthropological  Society,  and 
very  generally  also  of  Anthropological  acienoe.  They  wcnild  fiist 
destroy  us,  then  the  Society,  and  then  the  science. 

What  would  not  be  given  by  some  of  our  detractors  at  this  moment 
to  any  one  who  would  eradicate  that  terrible  word  Anthropoloot 
from  the  English  language  f 

To  do  this  the  Renew  and  the  Society  must  first  be  destroyed.  It 
is  of  coniBe  possible  that  they  may  succeed  in  exterminating  this  Sm» 
at  some  distant  day,  but  never  the  Society  or  the  Soienoe  of  Antbro- 
pology. 

We  think  that  we  can  promise  our  readers  that  all  the  strength  of 
the  enemy  will  be  exhausted  in  killing  us.  The  Society  will  yet  re- 
main as  a  great  fact,  and  Anthropott^cal  acienoe  will  some  day  be 
appreciated,  tf  not  venerated,  by  every  man  who  loves  truth  fiir  ils 
own  sake  :  and  it  is  for  such  alone  we  labour  and  whose  good  opinion 
we  deaire. 
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Tn  FtHAKCUL  POSITION  OF  THI  AlTTHBOPOIiOaiOAI.  SOCinT  OF  LoVDOIT. 

— Some  wiseacreB  have  recently  made  what  tliej  believe  to  be  a  diaeoTSij, 
bnt  whieh  now  torus  oat  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  veritable  "  mare'i-neit." 
On  the  4Ui  of  Febmaiy  la>t,  when  Dr.  Hunt  took  the  duir  after  his  eleetioB 
OB  prasidmit,  he  made  aome  remarks  on  the  fl»«.iini»l  position  of  the  SodaQ. 
which  were  printed  at  len^b  in  some  of  the  dailjpapeia.    The  Qlebt  gsn 
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the  ftddT«n  at  lonf^Ui.  When  howeTer  the  Joanul  of  the  Society  ouue 
to  be  iBBQed,  k  kind  friend  pointed  oat  to  a  bnay-body  of  the  worst 
type,  that  portions  of  this  address  had  bees  aappreBBad.  Here  iraa  a 
chance  for  the  enemies  of  the  Societj !  Now  would  the  Jealoiu  or  dis- 
appointed join  together  to  attack  the  management  of  the  Society  I  Bat 
between  Febntwy  and  Aogait  the  whole  aspect  of  the  afoir  had  ohaoged  t  the 
financial  position  of  the  Society  which  wae  not  eatisf^ctory  in  Fsbniuy  wai 
eminently  eo  in  August.  Diuing  this  period  it  is  well  known  that  the 
Council  of  the  Anthropological  Society  had  been  working  incessantly  to  get 
the  finanoee  of  the  Society  into  a  more  satisfactory  condition  by  calling  in  tba 
amount  due  to  the  Society.  In  this  they  hare  been  snccessftil.  Some  men 
are  either  too  ignorant  or  too  conceited  to  master  a  sutgeot  before  they  writ* 
on  it^  and  hence  the  fiasco  nhich  they  produce  when  they  appeax  in  print* 
The  following  extract  from  Dr.  Bunt's  reported  remarks  on  t^ing  the  chaii 
are  omitted  from  the  Jonmal  of  the  Society,  and  as  they  are  the  basis  of  the 
whole  of  the  attack  made  on  the  flna.nm«.l  position  of  the  Society  we  lefoo- 
duce  them  here. 

AAer  remarking,  "  Bat  while  we  entertain  a  merited  contempt  for  the 
oppoeition  which  is  offered  to  oar  Society,  either  from  the  public  or  tiom 
seni-ecientific  men,  we  cannot  be  too  carefol  to  make  oniaelTes  thoronglily 
naateia  of  what  is  our  present  position,  both  in  a  financial  and  scientifle 
sense."  Dr.  Hunt  is  reported  to  have  gone  on  to  s^,  "  In  the  first 
place,  therefbre,  I  cannot  hide  from  myself,  nor  do  I  daaiie  to  conoeal 
&DII1  you,  that  the  present  fluandaL  podtion  of  the  Society  is  in  an  nnsatjs- 
Ibctory  state:  that  state  is  caused  solely  by  the  large  defkolters'  list.  The 
question  whioh  we  now  have  to  face  is  the  probability  that  ooi  Society  will 
hare  to  go  through  the  painfiil  stages  I  have  alluded  *to,  befbre  it  finally 
becomes  as  snoceasfnl  as  we  all  desire  it  to  be.  I  have  been  indnoed  again 
to  become  yooi  President  solely  with  the  hope  of  averting  the  dangers  whioh 
threaten  OS. 

"  With  regard  to  oui  finances,  I  will  now  only  obsBrre,  that  if  we  take  oar 
aasets  and  liabilities,  we  bear  a  very  good  comparison  with  any  soientiflc 
society  in  this  metropolis.  The  income  and  expenditure  of  this  Society,  during 
its  brief  eiiatence,  has  fax  sorpassed  that  of  any  scieutiflo  society  erer  estab- 
lished in  Oteat  Britain.    Our  income  in — 
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If  we  compare  these  anms  with  the  income  of  similar  societies,  we  shall  be 
better  able  to  understand  oor  present  position  and  oar  fatnre  danger. 

"  The  aboTC  suns  include  our  income  from  every  source ;  but  it  will  be  sera 
that  if  we  compare  our  income  from  annual  eubsoriptions,  it  exceeds  that  of 
societiM  of  a  similar  character.  Thus,  the  Geological  Sodsty,  whose  total 
income  in  1666  was  £1000  :  6,  only  £6di  :  16  ;  6  came  from  annual  subecrip. 
tions,  the  remainder  being  produced  from  Compoaitions  and  Admission  Fees, 
and  JEL41  from  diridenda  on  Console ;  while  the  amount  received  by  ns  for 
Annoal  Subecnptions  dnring  the  same  year  was  .£1000  1 16  1 11.    I  do  not 
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propose,  however,  to  trace  the  history  of  the  flnctaatioii  of  the  finaaoea  of  *11 
other  societies,  bnt  will  merely  now  take  one  illnatntion,  which  will  mffi- 
oiently  aerva  as  s  warainff  to  ns. 

"  Tbas,  wo  laftm  that  twenty-five  years  ago,  when  oar  active  and  xeaktu 
Fallow,  Dr.  Biohard  King,  founded  the  Ethnolo^ottl  Society  of  London,  it 
consisted,  during  the  first  year,  of  twenty-Bve  Fallows,  eight  of  whom  with- 
drew the  next  year.  Three  yeais  later,  throngh  the  eiartions  of  Dr.  King, 
the  tniiome  of  the  society  waa  rusad  to  .£299  :  12  :  9.  Borne  ohang«B  thai 
took  place,  and  after  » little  time  it  ceaaad  to  publish  anything.  For  neariy 
Sevan  years  it  remained  in  a  state  vary  innoh  reaembliog  death,  until,  in  the 
fifteenth  year  of  its  existence,  it  had  no  more  than  thirty-thrsa  paying  mem- 
bers, with  an  income  far  lees  than  its  aipenditnre,  and  barely  amounting,  b; 
an&nal  sabscriptious,  to  £50  per  annnm ;  bseides  this,  it  had  incurred  a  very 
considerable  debt.  How  it  sorvived  this  well  nigh  hopeless  state,  and  how 
by  its  attempts  to  do  so  it  sealed  its  own  ftte,  I  need  sot  now  stay  to  inquire. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  althongh  the  presenoa  of  ladies  at  the  meeting  might 
have  oondaced  in  some  small  degree  to  &ee  it  from  its  peonniary  embarrass- 
mentB;  yat,  fin>lii  the  time  of  their  admission,  it  haa  lost  any  claim  to  be  ranked 
as  a  purely  scientific  society. 

"  We  now  learn,  however,  hoax  the  last  balanoa  theet  of  that  Society  foe 
1866-67,  jnat  isaned,  that  the  income  fW>m  all  sonross  was  only,  for  the  year, 
dE299  :  18  ;  4.  It  has  no  funded  or  other  pn^erty  to  oompenaate  for  the 
amoont  received  for  Life  Compositions,  which  now  amount  to  twenty-flTS  per 
cent,  of  its  Fellows. 

"  With  regard  to  our  Society,  all  oar  life  oompositioUB  are  amp^  Becnred, 
and  invested  in  property,  consisting  either  of  ftamitore,  book«,  or  oopyrigfat, 
and  stock  of  translations,  etc. 

"  In  referenoa  to  out  income,  I  feel  vary  strongly  the  gi«at  necessity  thsre 
is  at  this  time  for  zeal  and  onity  of  action  on  all  sides.  It  is  alone  by  sealwu 
oo-operatlon  that  we  oan  hope  to  escape  the  financial  ordeal  throng  which 
other  societies  have  had  to  past. 

"  Of  our  finances,  I  will  only  observe  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  they  ara  rather 
better  than  when  oui  present  Treaaorer  took  office.  I  think  all  will  join 
in  an  endeavonrto  render  them  still  more  satlsfiftotory.  It  is  no  small  matter 
Uiat  we  have  nndertaken  to  do,  nor  can  it  be  effected  without  a  considarBbIa 
sum  of  money,  and  a  \Mge  number  of  real  workers  and  a  still  larger  namber 
of  p^ing  Fdlows. 

"  My  suggestions  would  be  to  relinqniah  all  schemes  which  were  not  con- 
templated in  the  original  formation  of  the  Society.  Wa  had  better  do  a  little 
and  do  it  thoronghly,  than  embark  in  doubtful  enterprises.  We  have  plenty 
of  good  scientific  nork  before  ns,  and  now  will  oome  the  test  of  who  are  the 
real  lovers  of  science  for  its  own  sake.  The  hietoiy  of  the  Society  dniii^  the 
next  (bw  years  will  be  of  more  importance  in  deciding  its  future  character  as 
a  scientific  body  than  that  which  it  has  effected  in  the  past.  Now  we  have 
not  only  onr  past  experience  to  guide  us,  bnt  we  must  feel  also  that  many 
plans  and  schemes  attempted  in  the  early  history  of  a  society  are  no  Icogcr 
admissible  when  we  have  a  scientific  character  to  sustain  and  consolidate. 

"  On  taking  the  chair  to-night  as  yoar  President,  I  do  so  with  a  full  know- 
ledge that  I  have  oadertaken  a  most  difficult  and  responsifale  position.  Ttit 
eipariance  of  former  years  has  taught  me  that  no  man  can  properly  fulfil  tbs 
duties  of  this  office  without  a  very  considerable  amount  of  trouble  and  great 
anxiety.    I  can  also  assure  yon  that  the  daties  belonging  to  the  office  of 
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DteeotoT  are  equally  eiactinfr,  uid  perhaps  more  laborions.  Neither  the 
Director  nor  mfBelf  bold  oar  re«peoti*e  offloea  by  oar  own  seettog.  Indeed, 
no  man  can  or  will  erer  be  elected  to  either  of  these  offices  b;  his  own  deeiie. 
It  ia  aloDO  a  man's  colleagnea  whose  ri^ht  sjid  whose  duty  it  is  to  call  on 
him  to aBBome office.  Why  I  am  not  alloired  to  "T«at  and  be  thanUbl"! 
know  not;  but  I  trust  that  I  may  be  able  to  do  eo  at  no  distant  day. 

"  In  the  meantime  I  wiU  only  add  that  my  eSbrte  shall  be  deroted  (as  fiu 
aa  my  health  will  allow  me)  to  a  sincere  endeaTOur  to  establish  the  society  on 
a  firm  basis,  and  that  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  promote  its  material  prosperity, 
and  to  sustain  the  dignity  and  importance  of  the  science. 

"  I  will  only  ssl  from  my  oolleo^es  that  support  which  I  shall  in  my  torn 
be  aver  ready  to  give  to  my  saccessors, — and  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Society 
generally,  and  the  Conncil,  that  nnanimity  of  aotion  and  feeling  by  which 
alone  great  events  and  great  deeds  can  be  accomplished. 

"  In  conclusion  I  would  desire  to  beg  of  those  who  take  part  in  onr  dis- 
oussions,  to  remember  in  the  future  that  we  shall  do  well  to  avoid,  as  for  aa 
possible  any  appearance  of  speaking  as  thongh  we  were  fighting  for  victory 
and  not  for  truth.  Science  cannot  be  advanced  If  its  problems  are  discussed 
as  party  or  personal  questions.  At  present  I  believe  we  are  more  free  from 
this  danger  that  we  have  ever  been  before.  Those  who  ottject  to  our  non- 
acceptance  of  the  biblical  account  of  man's  formation  aa  the  starting  point  of 
our  inquiriee  we  can  now  consign  to  the '  Victoria  Inatitote  /  and  those  who, 
from  diaaased  livera  or  disappointed  ambition,  cannot  discuss  scientific  quea- 
tions  without  a  childish  exhibition  of  temper ,  to  the  softening  influence  of 
the  female  sex,  at  the  Ethnological  Society. 

"  I  trust  that  by  our  united  efforts  we  may  ere  long  be  able  to  declare  that 
oar  financial  and  sdentiflo  position  is  both  consolidated  and  Anally  and  per- 
manently assured." 

Now  some  of  our  readers  may  aak  by  whose  authority  were  these  extracts 
omitted?  TheanswertothatquestioniswebelieveeicoBBivelyplain.  Nothalf, 
or  perhaj*  a  quarter,  of  what  ia  said  before  the  Society  is  ever  printed ;  what 
afaall  be  printed  ie,  we  believe,  decided  by  a  Publication  Committee.  We  think 
in  this  esse  they  made  a  mistake,  as  it  has  given  a  chance  to  the  enemies  of  the 
Society  which  they  hare  not  been  slow  to  avul  themselves  of  We  trust  that 
the  caatigation  that  one  of  snch  scribblers  has  received  from  the  Council  of 
the  Society  will  be  a  warning  to  otheis  who  feel  inclined  to  travel  the  same 
dirty  path,  in  order  to  obtain  a  temporary  notoriety  as  great  financial  autho- 
rities or  aa  reformers  of  scientiAo  societies. 

Eablt  Man  in  Itiilt. — In  a  small  but  most  interesting  memoir,  entitled 
"  Anttchit^  dell'  uomo  nell'  Italia  Centrale,"  Svo.,  Prof.  Nicoluoci  gives  an  ac- 
count of  certain  eicavatione  made  in  June  last,  whichafforded  him  the  oppor- 
tunity of  confirming  the  eiiateaoe  of  implements  worked  by  human  hands,  in 
the  apland  gravels  (banchi  diUmiali)  of  the  Tiber,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Borne.  He  has  collected  them  from  th^cave-gmvel  at  Poutemolle  and  at  Tor 
di  Quinto.  Itis  tobe  regretted  thattheeectionofthe  gravel  which  he  states  he 
laid  before  the  Academybasnotbeen  published,  but  the  conditions  of  deposit 
teem  to  be  the  following.  Avast  alluvial  deposit  near  Rome  extends  over  the 
land  at  a  level  of  more  than  thirty  metres  above  that  of  the  winter  floods  of  the 
Tiber,  and  is  composed  of  aanda  and  breccia  irregularly  mixed  together  and 
disposed  in  very  nneren  beds,  which  the  author  oonsiderH  due  to  the  ohangee 
in  deposition  produced  by  the  variable  currents  of  the  great  stream.  This  mate- 
rial consequently  represents  delrHvi  brought  from  all  the  beds  over  wlijnh  Om 
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Htbt  flows;  etiftlk  and  flinta  from  the  joi 

which  constitnte  the  ApenninM ;  »nd  breooik  and  volcMtio  matoriah  from  the 

Biib-Apennine  lands. 

The  worked  flinU  are  fonad  thronghoat  the  whole  extent  of  thia  depoait, 
and  moat  oominonly  at  a  depth  of  ten  to  twalre  metrea  from  the  snr&ce  of 
the  soil.  The;  oonaiBt  of  knives,  arrowhaada,  lanoeheada,  soi^»eTB,  wed^ea, 
and  all  are  of  anch  rade  workmanship  that  the^  almost  appear  to  be  Datnnl 
prodactiona  instead  of  works  of  art ;  they  are  all  cbii^ied  irom  flinta  naoaUj 
either  yellowiah  and  translnoid,  or  greyish  opaline,  and  which  evidently  ai« 
not  derived  from  the  neighboaring  hilla,  bat  have  been  brought  by  the  liTer 
from  the  central  region  of  the  Apenninea.  Is  the  same  beds  ars  diaeoTered 
the  remains  of  large  eitinct  paohydenus  {EUphat  antiquut,  iiMrtdionaUt,  pri. 
fnigeniuM),  mixed  with  those  of  such  oontanporai;  »"'""■<"  ae  melea,  fUia, 
testndo,  &c.  It  may  be  noted  that  Prof.  Hicolncci  doea  not  mention  the 
speciee  of /«lif  here  diaoovered. 

These  are  not  the  only  diaooveries.  The  brother  Indes  expiixttii  a  bone- 
care  at  Honte  delle  Oiole,  near  Ponte  Balara,  where  he  found  atone  weapona 
and  utengila  associated  with  el^hat  jirimigeiniu  and  other  eitinct  animals. 
When,  however,  fiither  Secclii  and  MH.  Fonzi  and  Boosi  visited  thia  cave,  it 
was  found  to  have  had  the  strata  bo  diatnrbed  by  the  eioavationa  <a  the  flrst 
discoverer,  that  precise  evidence  of  the  locality  where  each  reapeotive  otyeet 
was  found  was  unable  to  be  brought  forward. 

Frof.  Bicolncoi  apecolatea  on  the  probable  amonnt  of  physical  changes 
which  the  a4]aeent  territory  baa  undergone  eiuoe  the  time  of  the  deposition 
of  Uieae  implementa.  He  is  apparently  inclined  to  refer  more  to  cataelyamal 
action  than  ia  the  custom  in  England. 

A  description  of  the  objects  found,  and  a  notioe  of  some  analogonl  dia- 
ooveiies  in  the  island  of  Capri,  cloae  the  present  interesting  little  memoir. 

Dn.  C.  Caktxb  Si^akk  returned  from  Micaragaa  in  the  middle  of  Jnly  laot. 
We  believe  that  it  is  his  intention  to  oontribnte  a  paper  on  the  nativee,  both 
Indian  and  mixed  breeds,  daring  the  ensuing  seaaioD,  to  the  Anthropological 
Sooiety  1  and  that  he  will  also  lecture  on  "  Central  America,  its  physical 
featurea,  population,  and  leaources,"  at  UqII  and  other  places. 

Cat/r  ±SD  Saiok. —  We  are  glad  to  notice  that  the  public  papers  are  be- 
ginning to  call  the  attention  of  their  readers  to  the  writings  of  Dr.  Knox  on 
'*  Comparative  Anthropology."  The  following  iseitracted  from  the  Pott  IToU 
Qaittte  of  Sept.  11, 1868.  Speaking  of  the  lectures  which  Dr.  Knox  publiabed 
twenty  yeaia  ago  on  Bace  it  observes, — 

"  These  p^eis  were  distinguished  by  boldnees  both  of  langoage  and  aanor- 
tion,  but  they  bear  the  marks  of  profound  conviction,  and  though  i^y  prove 
the  anther  to  have  been  almost  a  fiuiatic  in  bia  fitith,  someof  hlsobaerrationa 
are  highly  suggeative.  Indeed,  for  the  force  and  truth  oontained  in  them, 
and  ae  far  as  they  can  be  gainsaid,  many  of  them  might  have  been  written 
at  the  present  moment  instead  of  a  sgore  of  years  since.  His  theories  con- 
cerning Celt  and  Saxon,  and  the  eitent  to  which  they  are  supported  by  ex- 
perience should  be  of  interest  just  now ;  and  even  if  the  English  public  retnae 
to  consider  them  they  will  thereby  but  so  much  the  bettar  prove  his  words, 
since,  according  to  Enoi,  the  Saxon  is  ever  prone  either  stnpidly  to  ignore, 
or  with  arrogant  incredulity  to  deny  and  mock  at,  the  laws  of  race :  '  All 
other  racea  and  all  other  men  be  holds  in  ntter  oontompt.' 

"  No  doubt,  calmly  considered,  tbe  present  state  of  tilings  is  from  one  point 
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&v«t7alMrt  v*M(>''t^Bt^'>^'^'^*B'>^^'>  BomeeoorMof  robberiMoommiUed 
in  oat  atreets,  nuuiy  in  tlie  ftiU  light  of  day,  moat  of  Uiem  aooompuiied  by  ft 
brnlklity  and  vi^ence  perfectly  siokening.  Fo]ioem(ni  are  kicked  nntil  they 
OMi  aoaroely  move;  women  bare  had  their  heada  and  iaoea  baUered  until 
tbey  lost  all  likeneaa  to  honutnity,  they  are  knocked  doon,  robbed,  and 
insulted;  men  fare  no  better;  looken-on  exhibit  no  indignation,  and  offer 
no  aaaiatanoe  eltfaec  in  protaoting  the  Victim  or  aireeting  the  guilty  partaea ; 
and  eveu  polioemen  are  beginning  to  content  themaalTea  with  following  the 
miwneantB  at  a  safe  diBtnnce  nntil  they  meet  with  a  brother  constable  to  aid 
them.  Then  let  ni  glanoe  at  Ireland.  It  ie  at  the  pretent  moment  free  from 
crime  to  a  degree  that  may  well  make  Londoneta  eigh  to  think  of.  The 
judges  go  abont  the  land  finding  little  or  nothing  to  do.  In  one  plaoe  it  wm 
stated  that  these  aogost  personages,  together  with  the  jniTmen  and  barris- 
ters, went  forth  to  play  at  cricket ;  in  others  white  gloves  were  presented,  in 
token  that  there  were  no  prisoners  for  trial.  Everywhere  the  judges  con- 
gratulate the  authorities  on  the  remarkable  absence  not  only  of  serious  crime, 
bat  of  almost  any  kind  of  crime  at  all.  But  let  us  stidke  a  little  deeper  into 
the  strata  of  humanity.  Mr,  Kingsley,  presumably  with  reference  to  his  own 
countrymea,  says  that  every  man  has  something  of  the  blackguard  in  him  | 
and  we  may  admit  that  the  genuine '  rong'b '  is  an  Anglo-Saxon  product,  but  in 
the  Celt  there  is  even  in  quiet  timee  aomethingof  the  wildcat,  and  if  he  is  ex- 
asperated on  certain  suttjects,  when  he  conoeives  himself  insulted  or  oppressed, 
sometimes  also  at  the  mere  sight  of  blood  shed  in  fight,  he  develops  traits 
which  anggest  a  cross  with  the  tiger.  Tbna  even  while  the  sunshine  lies  on 
the  Irish  landscape  there  are  olouds  in  the  horutou  whioh  indicate  not  one 
okctric  explosion,  bnt  many,  and  passions  altogether  human  will  be  appealed 
to  and  gratified  in  the  name  of  religion.  Only  very  lately  some  hundreds  of 
Irish  Catholics  lay  hidden  in  a  glen  oil  night,  in  the  hope  of  a  battle  next 
day.  Nor  did  they  hope  in  vain.  The  Orsjigs  party  walked  forth  in  the  early 
mom,  the  customary  affray  ensued,  blood  fiowed  pretty  freely,  and  a  aoore  of 
men  got  broken  heads.  In  Quit,  no  sooner  is  tbe  green  or  orange  colour  dis- 
played, or  the  obnoxious  tune  heard,  than  every  Irishman  arises  in  his  strength, 
trustii^,  as  one  of  them  said,  that  '  when  Qod  provides  a  shillelah  to  strike, 
he  provides  a  pate  to  break.'  At  another  place  something  like  a  battle  took 
pLue ;  the  Orange  party  bad  to  fiy  for  theiz  lives,  firearms  were  used,  a  oertain 
number  of  the  combatants  were  killed,  and  when  the  bodies  of  these  persons 
wero  borne  to  tbe  grave  nearlya  thousand  excited  haman  beings  knelt  down 
with  bared  heads  before  the  house  whence  the  shote  were  fired,  and  invoked 
Heaven's  onrses  on  tlie  murderers.  Then  there  was  a  long  silence,  and  they 
all  roee  up  and  followed  the  funeral  procession,  the  women  wiling,  shrieking, 
and  keeiung,  as  is  their  wont ;  for  Insbwomen,  in  rags,  dirt,  and  nntidlnaas, 
have  always  their  wits  and  their  tears  ready  for  their  country's  service.  But 
time  would  tail  us  to  tell  of  all  these  affrays;  one  is  veiy  much  like  another, 
and  they  ore  reproduced  in  England  in  exactly  the  saioe  form  wherever  the 
same  causes  exist  and  there  are  a  sutGcient  number  of  Irish  to  take  advantage 
of  them.  There  may  be  good  times  or  bad  times,  and,  in  the  sense  we  meau, 
these  bad  timae  are  bad  for  reasons  which  Englishmen  cannot  even  guess  why 
or  wberefbre  they  have  power  to  enrage  or  depress  the  Irish  nature;  but  so 
long  as  the  Celtic  race  exists  these  scenes  will  recur, 

"  Knox  believed  that  neither  climato  nor  anything  else  can  permanently 
influence,  far  less  change,  the  type  of  a  race.  Destroy  a  race  it  may,  and 
does,  but  never  convetta  it  into  anything  else.    No  race,  according  to  him. 
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oould  oooapy,  coIodIm,  and  pet^le  a  i^ion  of  th«  eartli  to  which  the;  «n 
not  indigenoiia,  and  be  belioved  in  the  phymolc^ioal  law  which  eztingnuhea 
mixed  tacea.  Intennarru^  between  them  onlj  affsoti  them  temponiil; ; 
the  BtroDger  of  more  namerooa  absorbs  the  other,  and  the  o&pring  reT«st  to 
the  old  type.  Of  the  Celts  the  XJallic  proponderates  in  nombert  j  then  oomes 
the  IriBh,  and  aflerwardB,  at  a  long  diatauoe,  the  Welsh,  Canadian,  and  Cale- 
donian Celt.  Of  the  Iberian  Celt  he  makes  no  mention.  Let  ns  examine  ■ 
little  De.  Enoi'i  aasertions  concerning  Celt  and  Saton,  for  thongh  anogaiit 
enough — (be  claiuiB  to  be  the  desoendant  of  John  Enoi] — they  ara  often 
amusing-lj  true  to  this  day.  The  Celt  is  of  all  raoes  the  most  militaij  in  the 
world — not  more,  not  perhaps  so  conrageons  as  tfae  Saxon,  and  fax  len  ulT- 
reliant,  but  easentiallj  warlike.  He  delighte  in  battle  and  bloodshed.  '  From 
Brennns  to  Napoleon  the  war  cry  of  the  Celtio  race  was.  To  the  Alps  1  to  the 
Bbine  1  This  game,  which  even  still  engages  theii  whole  attention,  baa  now 
been  plajed  for  nearl;  4000  fears.'  It  is  the  Celtio  nature  j  the  Celt  eaaoot 
ohan^  it  if  he  would.  His  natural  weapon  is  the  sword ;  Icnowing  hia  weak- 
ness in  the  torso,  he  does  not  wrestle  or  box.  It  is  to  him  Qiat  the  Saioa 
moat  look  for  aid  if  ever  Russia  threatens  to  overrun  Europe,  and  this  has 
already  occurred  ouoe.  In  religion,  whether  Roman  or  not,  he  is  always 
Catholic.  '  The  Saipn  may  take  his  religion  bam  his  lawyer,  the  Celt  will 
not.'  The  Welsh  Celt  and  his  Cornish  brother  are  MetbodUts.  They  broor 
revivals  and  love  feasts,  and  amon?  them  mormonism  obtains  easy  Tictoiiea. 
When  the  Caledonian  Celt  is  not  s  Catholic  be  is  still  rarely  of  the  Established 
Chnrcb ;  he  is  to  the  backbone,  like  all  his  race,  crednloos,  imaginaUre,  a 
saer,  a  prophet,  or  a  )K>et.  But  the  great  minority  of  the  race  are  Roman 
Catholics,  in  which  religion  they  find  a  hundred  aonsolations,  and  every  tum- 
ceivable  method  of  indulging  the  imaginative  facnlties.  When  the  Celt 
violently  casts  off  this  religion,  he  almost  invariably  becomes  a  Jacobin 
Rceptio  or  a  furions  democrat.  Many  of  the  French  Celts  aot  thus,  neverthe- 
less the;  often  elect  to  die  in  the  faith  in  which  they  refiised  to  live.  The 
Celt  is  dirty,  indolent,  brave,  irascible,  and  treacberouB.  Not  because  he  is 
a  Catholic,  but  beoanse  be  is  a  Celt,  for  which  reason  also  be  is  a  Catholic 
'  Seignories,  monkeries,  nunneries,  feudalities,  do  not  form,  neither  do  they 
modify  the  characteis  of  any  people ;  they  are  an  effect,  not  a  oanse.  Let 
chroniclers  say  what  they  will,  the;  indicate  the  character  of  a  race,  they  do 
not  make  that  character.'  He  is  unable  to  anderstand,  or  even  to  enjoy 
constitutional  liberty ;  he  craves  for  a  soientiflc  administration  and  a  swiA 
wise  despotism.  Preferring  revolution  to  reform — in  this  differing  boni 
the  Saxon — be  no  sooner  obtains  bis  liberty  than  be  hastens  to  eleet  a 

Tbk  AKTHBOPoi.oaiCAL  RaviEw  AND  THE  Antiibofolooicjil  Sochtt. — 
The  fallowing  particulars  respecting  the  Anthropologieai  Saiea  may  interest 
■ome  of  our  readers.  The  reason  of  their  publication  is  to  enable  Un 
Fellows  of  the  Anthropological  Society  to  have  some  data  on  which  they  may 
be  able  to  form  an  opinion  respecting  the  desirability  of  the  acceptance  of 
the  copyright,  which  has  been  offered  to  them  unconditionally,  and  &«b  frcm 
debt  I— 

60,  Pstemoster  Row,  Sept.  IS,  1868. 

There  seems  to  be  a  very  considerable  misunderstanding  aoiongat  the 
FeOowBoftheSocietyrespectingtheoounectionwhichaotuallyeiistsbetweai   • 
the  B«i>i«w  and  the  Anthropological  Society.    The  AntKrtpotogieal  JMm  !• 
not,  and  never  has  been,  any  more  under  the  oontrol  or  iufloanoe  of  lbs    . 
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Anthzopologiaal  Soraety  tkui  is  the  Atheitmtm.  The  Bam  paid  for  th«  J»- 
thTepaloficoi  Baviev  Inoladea  the  printmg,  binding,  oiroulBting,  and  adrer- 
tiaiilg  the  Jownal  iff  tht  AntKropologteal  Society. 

With  r^Bid  to  the  birth  of  the  Anthropoiogieal  Bteinc,  H  owea  its 
oigin  to  a  periodlongsotenor  to  the  advent  of  the  AnthropologioftlSodetj, 
•nd  waa  originally  intended  to  be  pabllshed  in  I860,  nnder  the  title  of 
Uie  Quarttrlg  Journal  of  EtlMolog^.  When  the  Attthropologieal  Bevimi  was 
■tarted  in  1863,  it  waa  not  intended  to  beoome  in  any  way  the  organ  nf  the 
AnthropologioaJ  Society,  The  very  identloal  terms  on  which  the  Anthra- 
p«logieal  Steino  ondertooh  to  print  the  Jmmol  of  the  AtAhrapolojieal  8a«t«ty 
were  offered  to  and  declined  by  the  Ethnological  Society. 

Thoee  intereiited  in  the  progress  and  popularisation  of  scienoa  in  this 
oonntry,  may  be  perhapi  glad  to  know  aome  particulara  reapecting  the 
early  financial  history  of  a  scientific  periodical,  which  haa  become  in  auch 
a  short  period  so  inflaential  as  to  attract  public  attentioD,  and  so  powerful 
aa  to  be  the  fear  of  all  thoee  who  deaire  to  atifle  free  inquiry  and  disooaaion 
reepeotin  g  Anthropolc^cal  Science. 

Coat  and  receipts  of  the  Anlhropoiogical  Btviavs  and  Journal  i^tht  AiUhm- 
•pelogieui  Boeittf,fbrfivtyaan,  1863-7  iuolnsive : — 


Printing    and    binding 

Nos.  1  to  19 
Advertising  . 
Translations,*    articles, 

sab-editing,  &c.,  aa  per 

receipt 
Honoraria  to  aathors  of 

articles   not  included 

in  the  above  snm 
Books  bongbt  fur  contri- 

Engravings     . 

Beporting 

Three  annnal  dinners  to 
oontributora  daring 
first  three  yeara  . 

Foatage  of  frae  copies  of 
£<m«e  and  miscellane- 
la  expenses  at  dBS  per 


No. 


Cr. 


Baceived  ftom  Anthro- 

London,  to  Dec  aist. 

1867     .... 

1601    6    6 

Due  from  ditto  on  Dec. 

3l8t,  1867    . 

Sli  10    0 

pies     and    advertise- 

up  to  Dec.  Slst,  1867 
Deficient  to  Editor 

613    1    7 

639  18  10 

,£2866  16  II 


Bo  much  for  the  cnriona ;  and  now  for  myself.  It  wiD  be  saving  me  mach 
trouble  in  anawering  qneationa  if  yon  will  allow  ma  to  inibrm  those  of 
your  readers  who  do  not  know  It  already,  that  I  originated  and  have  since 
maintained  the  Anthropological  Smiev;  that  for  aii  years  I  have  been  its 
•ole  reaponaible  Editor ;  and  that  having  been  daring  that  period  more  than 
r^iaid  for  my  expenses  and  trouble  in  the  pleaanro  I  have  received  thereby, 
I  mean  to  continae  my  labours  in  exactly  the  same  spirit  aa  heretofore. 

To  all,  therefore,  whom  it  may  concern,  I  give  notice  that  I  have  reaerved 
for  my  own  liiie  the  control  of  the  editorial  departmeat  of  the  Anlhropolotital 


B  included  traaelationa  of  many  artides  whiolt  have  not 
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Jteeitv,  u  long  m  it  ii  not  the  property  of  the  Anthrc^ologlcBl  Soole^,  uid 
MM,  it  will  eltarwuds  bo  managed  bj  tmsteea  whom  I  hkve  appoiiiteil  tor 
thftt  purpose. 

The  proflta  which  msf  Mriae  from  the  aole  of  the  Bavfne,  aa  long  aa 
it  ia  ooniteated  with  the  Sooetj,  will  be  devoted  to  the  foaadaiaan  (rf 
a  medal  in  the  Anthropologioal  Sooiety.  It  is  poasible,  howaTer,  that  tha 
Socdety  oonld  oondnot  the  Reeitiie  at  a  amallec  expenae  than  a  private  iadi- 
vidnal  ia  able  to  do.  It  ia  for  thia  reason  that  I  have  niged,  and  EtUl  di^ 
the  Anthiopologioal  Sooietf  to  aooept  the  oopynght  of  the  BtdtM  nnoon- 
dititmally  and  free  from  debt. 

With  regard  to  the  policy,  expedienoy,  or  mtaslity  of  printing  the  Joomal 
of  the  Boc^ty  in  oonnectios  with  the  AKOirvpelajieal  fim^w,  I  ahall  ba  hi^py 
to  give  my  beat  thanka  to  any  one  who  will  inform  the  Coancil  of  the 
Society  of  a  chewier  and,  on  the  whole,  a  batter  plan  of  diatribntias  and 
advertising  their  JonmaL 

Whether  the  FeUowB  of  the  Anthropological  Sodaty  think  it  right  to  pub- 
liah  their  JoomaJ  at  the  end  of  the  Beview,  or  in  any  other  way,  ia  a  matter 
which  alone  ooncema  them,  Tbey  have  olten  had,  and  will  soon  have  again, 
opportnnitiea  of  iii|iiii»iiii|j,  their  opinion  on  this  point.  As  matten  now 
atand,  I  feet  bound  to  oontinue  my  labaaia  as  Honorary  Editor,  and  to  pv 
the  penalty  of  etich  diatinction  if  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  Anthropological 
Society.  While  however  aaying  thia  I  am  folly  conaoioua  of  the  important 
■ervicea  which  the  AntKropilosital  Btmae  boa  it  in  ita  power  to  render  to  the 
progteea  of  Anthropologioal  Sde&oe,  not  only  in  this  oountry  but  thronghoat 
theeiviliaed  world.  I  believe  that  the  A'^hropologieal  BmitK  anppliea  a  want 
of  the  time,  and,  whether  it  ia  aapported  or  opposed  by  tbe  Anthiopologiaal 
Society  or  any  other  learned  body,  it  will  atill  oontinae  to  peifcani  the  dotj 
fbr  which  it  was  originated.  Jamu  Hditt. 

Db.  J.  C.  NoTT,  Ho».  F,A.a.L.— The  following  letter,  addreaaed  by  Dr. 
J.  C.  Nott,  late  of  Mobile,  and  now  of  New  York,  the  eminent  anthropologiat, 
to  Hr.  Kenneth  B.  H.  Mackenzie,  F.B.A.,  F.A.8.L.,  of  London,  will  be  read 
with  interest  and  satisfaction  by  the  acientiflc  world,  aa  it  removea  to  a  remote 
period  the  great  loaa  anthropologioal  science  would  have  anstolned  by  hia 
premature  demiae,  of  which  mmonrs  have  been  eorrent."  The  letter  arrived 
too  late  for  insertioD  in  the  last  unmber  of  the  Beview. 

"  New  York,  X2th  Jone,  1868. 

"No.  16,  West  Twenty-third  Street. 
"Eennetb  B.  H,  Mackeniie,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  F.A.S.L. 
"  My  dear  Sir, — It  is  but  seldom  that  a  poor  mortal,  particularly  an  ontmde 
barbarian,  anjoya  the  high  privilege  of  reading  such  a  eulogy  of  himaelfina 
London  periodical,  aa  I  am  indebted  to  yon  for  in  the  laat  nnmber  of  the 
AnlhTOfologic^  Smn«ic,  and  for  which  I  take  this  opportonity  to  return  you 
my  moat  grateliil  thanka.     This  is  the  third  time  I  have  been  killed  off,  and 
hod  my  good  deeds  ventilated,  without  an  nnldnd  word  about  the  bad  one*. 
"  It  grieves  me  sadly  to  think  you  may  have  all  your  work  to  do  orer  again 
one  of  these  d^rs;  and  were  it  not  for  fear  of  d^aging  the  reputation  of 
the  Sooiety,  I  would  gladly  hang  myaelf,  and  atop  my  career  juat  at  thia  for- 
tunate jnnctnre,  when  I  have  made  all  the  repntation  I  am  capable  o^  and 
far  more  than  my  vaulting  ambition  ever  oapired  to.    But,  as  Mr.  Webster 

■  Joum.  A.S.L.,  vol.  vi,  pp.  Inii-lxxxiii. 
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•aid,  in  the  ddirlom  of  biadjingmoiiHiita,  'lalill  lira,' and  wiU  UTein;cKiT 
Mofa,  bat  with  the  malB&eholy  rafleotioii  thftt  I  <9an  add  notbin^  to  my  ftune. 
Mud  mmt  pnt  Ton  orsomaotherfriaid  to  th«  trouble  of  btUTingme  afduith 

"  At »  meetiiig  of  the  New  Yotk  Ethat^pvphiOBl  Soraet^,  b  Maud,  quite 
to  mj  soipiiae,  and  the  amnBaniBiit  of  the  members,  prodnced  m  sensation  by 
pTodaciiig  and  reading  the  eulogium.  This  *m  the  flnt  aeetiiig  I  had 
aUended,  and  it  made  quite  a  merrj  introdaotion  to  all  preeant. 

"  The  mistake  with  regard  to  my  death  donbtlera  arose  from  the  &ot  tlutt 
I  lost  a  brothar.  Dr.  G.  A.  Nott,  ProfeBsor  of  Hateria  Uedioa,  of  the  Medical 
School  in  New  Orleans,  a  few  months  a^. 

"  I  was,  when  ooi  terrible  cayil  war  broke  ont,  living  in  Mobile  (is  the 
Confaderate  Btates),  and,  throagh  cordon  by  land,  and  blockade  by  water, 
was  cnt  off  bom  all  outside  resonrces,  and  ^  not,  for  four  years,  see  a  new 
book  from  Gon^.  After  the  close  of  the  war,  for  two  years  I  was  battering 
abont,  looking  for  a  home  and  a  ooantry ;  and,  about  a  month  ^o,  oame  to 
pitch  my  tent  in  New  York  with  my  family  and  the  fragments  of  a  fbrtune 
saved  from  the  horrors  of  citil  war,  and  here  I  hope  to  lire  and  die. 

"  I,  fbr  six  years  past,  till  I  oame  to  New  York,  have  not  seen  even  a  num- 
ber of  the  Anthropologieal  Bevita,  to  say  nothing  of  the  many  valuable  books 
published  during  that  time ;  I  am  now,  however,  in  a  oongenial  atmosphere, 
and  am  posting  op  as  fiist  as  I  can. 

The  problom  of  race  is  now  being  worked  out  in  our  oountry  with  a  ven- 
geance, and  on  a  large  scale.  I  send  you  A  little  breeh-nre,  written  at  the 
request  of  the  editor  of  the  New  Orleans  Medical  Jouraal,  and  published  two 
Tears  ago.  It  will  show  yon  what  I  then  thought  abont  the  negro ;  and  all 
that  has  transpired  einoe  is  but  a  folfllment  of  my  prediotione,  which  are  the 
plain  teaohings  of  anthropology. 

"  The  condition  of  our  Southern  States  is  such  that  no  white  man  belong- 
ing to  the  soil,  who  has  any  self-reapeot,  can  live  there  longer ;  and  for  this 
reason  I  have  quitted  the  country  in  whioh  I  have  lived  and  prospered  for 
thirty  years.  The  mla  at  the  Sonth  now  is  one  not  only  of  austere  des- 
potism,  but  of  jttigro  domination  Just  think  of  the  old  state  of  South 
Carolina,  with  her  ehivalrons  population ;  the  native  white  peculation  is  dis- 
franchised, and  the  l^ialatore  is  now  ooapoeed  of  one  hundred  negroes  anA 
fifty  white,  worse  than  negroes,  who  cannot  read  or  write.  The  whole  legis- 
Iwture  and  the  dvil  offlcem  of  the  State  pay  but  jElfiO  lata  per  annmrn,  and  a 
ttuc  is  levied  of  ^£400,000 1  This  is  a  hard  bte  for  a  people  who  fought  fbr 
prinoiplas,  and  for  a  construction  of  the  Constitution,  that  had  been  at  various 
times  acknowledged  and  endorsed  by  all  of  the  old  thirteen  States  that 
framed  the  Constitution. 

"  Bat,  my  dear  nr,  I  did  not  sit  down  to  bother  yon  with  politios,  but 
merely  to  assure  yon  I  still  live,  and  hope  to  have  much  enjoyment  ont  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  AnthK^ological  Bociety. 

"  Very  respeotfully  youi  obedient  servant, 

"J.  C.HoTr,M.D." 

To  this  letter  Mr.  Maokeniie  replied  in  the  Collowing  terms  :— 
"  To  J.  C.  Nott,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Hon.  F.A.8.L. 

"  My  deaz  Sir, — I  am  truly  glad  to  receive  your  welcome  communication, 
Bod  apologise  for  killing  you  without  a  lioenoe.  Long  may  you  live  to  et^oy 
prosperity,  good  health,  and  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  science  yon  have 
eonbibnted  so  much  and  so  firmly  to  establish  reoeived  in  all  parte  of  tha 
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world  with  the  raspect  it  bo  emineDtly  dsMrree.  I  oamiot,  kowsTer,  with- 
diftw  anj  ezpreBBiona  I  hare  uaed  in  the  brief  notiM  I  was  honoured  by  b^ag 
allowed  to  draw  up  for  presentation  at  onr  annivnaaiy  meeting  laat  Janaaiy. 

"  Tonr  leisure  will,  I  trust,  now  admit  of  yon  reenming  the  studies  int«- 
mpted  by  the  late  unhappy  politioal  oondition  of  tiie  United  States,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  world  will,  ere  long,  profit  by  your  labours,  aa  it  has 
done  heretofore. 

"  What  }ou  say  on  the  oondition  of  the  blaok  raoe  in  Amerioa  ia  indeed 
mehinoholy,  and  I  fear,  even  under  the  wisest  legislation,  it  will  take  a  very 
long  time  ere  the  oountry  will  reoover  from  the  blow  this  has  aimed  at  the 
general  pTaq>erity.  I  have  no  biih  in  the  advancement  of  the  negro  in 
sodf^  life,  and  over  here  I  have  had  ample  opportunity  of  seeing  coloured 
people  of  the  best  stamp.  Las  Casas,  indeed,  left  a  terrible  legacy  to  the 
New  World,  by  his  Hupposed  humani^. 

*'  I  remain,  my  dear  Sir,  moat  faithfully  yours, 

"  EiNNBTH  B.  H.  ii±osas%tM.  F.8.A.,  F.A.8.L. 

"  Loudon,  July  Slst,  1868." 

Tbs  UAHcaastiB  Ahthbopolooibts. — Our  readers  will  not  be  Barprisad  to 
learn  that  the  Anthropolc^cal  Society  of  Manohest^riBJustnowinaposition 
of  great  difficulty, owing  to  a  difference  of  opinion  respecting  the  discosaioD  of 
missionary  enterprise,  and  also  as  to  the  utility  of  printing  reports  of  their 
diacuBsioDS.  No  one  who  knows  the  fool  means  which  hare  been  used  by 
some  parties  to  arrest  the  pn^ress  of  the  Anthropologioal  Society  of  London 
will  be  Horprised  to  hear  that  eVeiy  sort  of  difficulty  haa  to  be  enoonnteted 
by  the  anthropologists  at  Manchester.  When  this  Society  was  started  tiatk 
a  result  was  eipeoled.  A  provincial  city  is  a  rery  different  place  from  the 
metropolia.  and  we  are  not  therefore  surpriaed  that,  with  pressure  from  out- 
side and  from  some  differences  of  opinion  from  within,  there  is  a  ehanes  (J 
the  Society  snffering  very  materially.  In  the  first  place  we  ought  to  say  a 
tew  words  on  the  discussion  which  took  place  last  year,  and  is  just  about  to 
be  re-opened  at  their  first  ordinary  meeting  by  the  reading  of  a  paper  by 
their  President,  Mr.  Qeorge  Harris,  "  On  Foreign  Miaaions  in  Connection 
with  Cirilisatton  and  Anthropology."  We  ore  fully  oonsdouB  from  reading 
the  public  papers  last  year,  and  also  from  what  we  have  since  heard,  that  a 
great  deal  of  misoouoeptian  exists  as  to  their  olgect  in  discussing  such  a  ques- 
tion. There  is  even  amongat  themaelves  a  difference  of  opinion  respecting 
the  desiiabili^  of  discussing  suoh  a  sutgect.  We  thoroughly  aympathisa 
with  the  faars,  and  admire  the  manner  in  which  these  gentlemen  have  shown 
their  ol^eotiou  to  the  oourse  the  Council  of  the  Society  has  decided  in  taking 
in  this  matter.  It  is  their  good  fortune  to  have  only  elected  as  Fellows  those 
who  hare  shown  by  their  conduct  that  they  are  in  erary  sense  really  gen- 
tlemen. This  ought  to  be  for  them  a  matter  of  moat  sincere  gratification, 
for  such  can  be  said  of  oomparatively  few  other  scientific  sociatios.  It  is, 
therefore,  no  small  satiafaction  to  know  that,  albhoagh  there  is  a  oonsidw- 
able  difference  of  <^inion  amongst  them  as  to  the  advisability  of  disoussing 
the  But^Mt  of  Christian  missions,  yet  we  have  the  satis&ction  of  feeling  that 
they  are  all  animated  in  thia  matter  by  one  spirit,  and  that  those  who  desire 
the  snl^ect  to  bediaoussed,  and  those  whoolyeot  toanysaoh  diacussiou,  are 
alike  influenced  in  their  opinion  ecdely  by  an  honest  desire  to  do  whitf  is.  beet 
for  the  interest  of  the  Society  and  of  the  science.  While  we  sympathise 
with  those  who  have  retired  because  this  sulyeot  is  to  be  discussed,  we  trust 
that  their  fears  will  prove  |p«nndleas.    We  suspect  th^  had  good  cause  to 
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ftw  the  nault  an  tha  ftitnre  pn>gz«M  of  the  Sooietf.  Oiu  pttet  experienoe 
le*di  oa  to  eipieaa  the  belief  that  the  eeceding  membeis  hare  ahowa  the 
greater  wiedom ;  bnt  that  tlie  CoonaU  baa  evinced  the  gMater  monJ 
courage.  Both  partiea  wa  know  are  eqnalty  saaloos  and  hooeet :  and  both 
eqaally  in  Uie  right.  Had  we  taken  part  In  the  diBOoeeion,  we  ehonld  hare 
aided  and  voted  with  thoae  who  have  temporarily  left  the  Booietj.  The 
Preaidant  of  the  Anthropological  Society  (^  London  has  been  appealed  to 
bj  the  FellowB  of  the  Manoheatei  Society.  B;  one  party  be  hoa  been  aaked 
to  try  and  prevent  the  diseoaBlon  from  taking  plaoe,  by  the  other  to  eupport 
tlie  deciaioa  of  the  Coonoil.    Hia  reply  to  both  partiea  ia  aa  followe : — 

"  Anthiopolt^oal  Sooiety  of  London,  4,  St.  Martin'a  Place,  W.C. 
"  September  4th,  1868. 
"  Ht  mas  BBiraBXH, — Let  me  first  say  moat  emphatioally  that  when  a 
(dioice  hae  to  be  made  between  the  good  of  aoienoe  and  the  good  of  a  sodety, 
I,  for  one.  would  never  hetdtate  as  to  whioh  coorae  I  ahonld  adopt.  Tour 
Coonoil  are  in  that  poaition.  The  diBoauiou  of  the  inSuenoe  of  Chriatian 
miaaiona  haa  been  forced  npon  them.  Yon  are  anffering  from  one  of  the  in- 
evitable effeote  of  the  ains  of  yonr  parent,  the  Society  in  London,  over  whioh 
it  ie  my  hononr  but  miafortnne  to  preaide.  I  well  remember  the  diacnaaiona 
which  took  place  before  the  Anthropologic^  Society  of  London,  and  the 
difBonlty  I  then  had  in  keeping  the  apeakeia  to  the  aabject  in  hand.  The 
Society,  however,  determined  that  it  ahonld  be  freely  and  fairly  diaouaaed. 
It  waa  at  that  diacuasion  that  Bishop  Colenso  first  mode  his  ^pearance 
beffo^  a  London  andienoe  after  his  return  from  Natal.  How  we  oame  to 
aarvive  the  atorm  whioh  beaet  na  on  that  oooaaion  I  hardly  know.  On  all 
sidee  I  waa  told  that  the  Society  conld  never  raoover  such  severe  shocks  aa 
it  continually  reoeivea  from  those  pestilential  pnblioationB  called  religioua 
newap^^ers.  The  character  drawn  of  our  Society  on  that  occaaion  ia  very 
much  the  aame  sort  aa  that  which  Buoh  papers  aa  the  Morning  Advertiier 
recently  gave  tlie  Britiah  Aaaociation  for  tha  Advancement  of  Science,  and 
aa  other  pliers  ue  now  giving  a  somewhat  inaigniScant  body  in  London, 
called  the  '  Dialeotioal  Society,'  which  is  presided  over  by  Sir  John  Lub- 
bock, Bart.,  he  having  his  right-hand  man,  Profeaeoi  Huxley,  for  one  of  hia 
vice-presidenta,  and  Lord  Ainberley  for  hia  oocaaional  substitoto  in  the 
chair.  Now,  hard  blows  do  not  kill  sodetiea,  bat  sometimes  they  destroy  a 
man's  character  with  the  ignorant  masaee  who  at  preaent  inhabit  these 
ialanda.  Nothing  oonld  be  more  universal  amongat  the  religious  and  Radical 
press  than  the  oondenmation  of  oar  Society  for  daring  to  diacnss  the  effects 
of  miasionazy  eflbrta  on  aavage  races.  Ton  will  naturally  be  sniioua  to 
know  what  waa  tha  reeult  P  On  looking  at  the  hietory  of  that  period,  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  discasaion,  on  the  whole,  did  na  good.  It 
prodnoed,  it  ia  true,  a  seceaaion  of  members,  and  a  little  disturbed  our 
balance  sheet ;  bnt  if  it  iqjnred  oa  Qnonoially,  it  benefited  ns  scientifically. 
We  were  told  that  it  had  done  the  missionary  societiee  good  and  increaaed 
their  inoomea.  Ever  aince  we  have  been  expecting  some  sort  of  return,  and 
our  treaaurer  haa  been  fondly  hoping  that  he  might  receive  a  aubatantial 
acknowledgment  of  the  good  we  did  them.  Now.  the  tact  ia  discuaaion 
always  does  good  to  the  right  cause.  It  looks  suapicions  if  miasionariee  C17 
out  against  discnaaioD.  On  the  oontrary,  I  cannot  but  think  that  in  the 
end  Diisslonaty  societies,  especially  those  connected  with  our  National 
Church,  will  oome  to  see  that  we  are  promoting  their  intereata  very  materi- 
ally.   By  pointing  oat  their  fkilures,  we  do  them  a  serrioe.    If  it  can  be 
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ehown  to  %  T&tion&l  man  that  by  tnnun^  a  Uahomedan  Sagto  of  W«at 
Africa  into  a  Christian  Negro,  yon  mate  him  a  far  wone  obaraoter.  mentally, 
morally,  and  physically ;  then  I  doubt  if  inch  a  one  would  advise  a  oon- 
tiniutioD  of  a  pioceaa  of  mental,  moral,  or  phyaioal  debaaemenb  Many 
persont  who  have  traTelled  in  Africa  make  nioli  an  assertioii ;  it  will  be  (or 
yon  all,  if  poaaible  in  the  same  spirit  to  examine  into  the  tratb  of  snob  a 
oharga.  I  hope  your  ohairawn  will  striotlj  bear  in  Tiew  that  your  Sooiety 
doea  not  want  to  know  what  men  believe  about  this  matter,  bnt  what  th^ 
aboolntdy  know  bom  obaervatiou  or  from  the  writings  of  other*.  The 
opinion  of  miaiionaries  must  be  taken  bom  theii  own  words,  and  not  ■■  tb^ 
iMue  bom  Qugsionary  loeietiea,  nnlesB  it  ia  affirmed  that  all  these  reports 
are  printed  exactly  m  they  are  sent  home.  That  Christian  misstonariet 
bave  done  good  to  saTage  races  is  most  undoabted.  Bat  the  question  is, 
oonld  they  not  in  some  cases  do  more  good  F  I  will  not  even  hint  by  teach- 
ing Hohomedans,  but  leave  the  hom  entirely  for  their  own  conaidaratioD, 
feeling  sore  that  if  they  are  bent  on  doing  good,  they  will,  if  praoticat 
philanthropists,  find  a  way  without  perBOrering  in  Utopian  crochets. 

"  Eaviflg  said  ao  mnoh  let  nie  now  say  a  few  words  on  the  probable  effects 
of  your  diHonesioa  on  your  fhture  history,  read  by  the  light  of  the  eipeneoce 
of  yoiu  parent  society.  At  the  conclusion  of  our  disouasion  on  the  subjeot  a 
small  party  of  about  twenty  gentlemen  decided  on  withdrawing  ftoia  oa,  and 
founding  another  eooiety  which  would  devour  outmIvm  and  many  other 
scientific  eooietiee.  It  was  formed  underthe  title  of  the"  Victoria  Institute," 
and  haa  always  been  presided  over  by  that  once  pq>nlar  &voarite,  the  Earl 
of  Shaftesbury.  I  have  attended  the  meetings  on  one  or  two  oocasiona,  and, 
unlike  the  '  I>ialeotioal  Society,'  I  have  never  found  any  subject  discussed 
which  wae  not  entirely  appropriate  for  a  mixed  andienoa.  Of  the  twenty 
membera  we  lost  on  that  oocsaion  there  was  only  one  whose  loas  we  had  greatly 
to  deplore,  and  that  wae  Hr.  Jamea  fieddie,  the  Bealons  honoroty  secretary  at 
the  Viotoria  Institute.  He  is  a  man  of  orotohets  with  a  brain  producing 
wonderlnl  illusions,  but  one  whose  speaking  always  produced  laughter,  and 
who  is  at  the  same  time  a  sch<dsr  and  a  gentleman.  It  is,  however,  most 
desirable  that  there  should  be  only  one '  Tiotoria  Institute,  or  philosophical 
society,'  for  their  philosophy  consists  only  of  allowing  men  of  one  opinion  to 
aqjoy  the  pleaaure  of  membership  of  their  body.  Ko  one  can  join  as  a  mem- 
ber who  doea  not  profess  to  believe  in  the  theologioal  creed  laid  down  in  thsir 
rules.  This  you  will  no  doabt  admit  is  a  novel  way  of  pursuing  pbiloao- 
phio  or  wtientifie  investigation ;  indeed,  to  call  suoh  a  body  a  philosophio 
society  is  a  monstrous  ^isurdity.  The  time,  however,  seems  taat  approaching 
when  some  standard  of  merit,  character,  and  perhapa  of  opinion,  shall  be 
sought  for  in  all  those  who  are  anxious  to  join  a  scientific  body.  With  regard, 
however,  to  the  Influence  of  the  Victoria  Institute  on  the  progress  of  an- 
thropological scienoa  in  this  country,  it  has  absolutely  prodnosd  no  effect 
whstever.  This  association,  although  calling  itself  a  acientifle  body,  has 
really  no  olaim  to  such  a  title ;  it  merely  exists,  and  is  only  interesting  as  the 
oatoome  of  the  disoonion  of  the  rabjeot  of  Chriatiui  miasiona  which  was 
held  before  the  Anthropological  Society  in  London.  It  was  started  in  entire 
Ignorance  of  the  aim  and  objects  of  the  London  Society,  and  had  it  not  been 
founded  in  the  heat  of  oontroversy  would  moat  assuredly  have  never  come 
into  existsnoe  at  alL  It  was  then  thought,  as  some  now  think,  that 
the  objeet  of  the  society  in  disoussing  sncb  a  question  wae  to  ii^ois  or 
IS  of  Christian  miasiona.    Nerer,  c*n  I  asiare  yoo,  was 
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there  a  more  enoneoua  anpporition;  we  then,  m  I  bape  you  are  now 
doing,  marel;  desired  to  know  the  truth.  To  state  that  oqt  ottjaot  was  to 
attack  miiBionai;  enterprise  is  to  entirely  mistake  the  bote ;  the  lan^age 
employed  by  the  advooates  of  miasionezy  enterprise  tooarda  the  conduct  of 
the  London  Booiaty  on  that  occasion  waa  certainly  not  caloolated  to  inapire 
the  frame  of  sentiment  with  which  some  anthiopoh^ta  then  deliTered  their 
opinions. 

"  I  tmst  th»t  nothing  whioh  woa  said  by  eithra  party  in  the  ejcdtement  of 
tltat  celebrated  debate  will  now  be  broaght  into  yonr  diaoiuaioa.  Let  both 
partiea  gi?e  each  other  credit  for  a  sole  deeire  to  know  the  tmth,  andldonot 
fear  bat  that  good  will  arentnaUy  oome&om  your  diacosston.  I  do  not  think, 
hnwerer,  the  day  has  yet  qnite  arrived  when  snoh  a  suhject  can  be  diacaBsad 
with  any  great  advantage  to  the  prt^rees  of  soience.  That  aome  aoientifio 
nen  are  auiioated  by  a  desire  to  eipoee  what  they  conaider  the  uaelessnesB 
of  Chrietiaii  raisnoas,  is  a  laet  of  which  there  can  be  no  donbt.  Other  sap^ 
porters  of  snch  a  diacnsaion  m^  be  inflnenced  by  a  deeire  to  injure  the 
Christian  religion  itaelf.  Buoh  aentimenta  did  not,  howeTer,  animate  the 
CooncU  of  the  London  Society  on  that  oocaaion  j  and  I  fbel  equally  aore  that 
entirely  different  aentimente  now  exist  in  the  breaate  of  the  Preaident  and 
Council  of  yonr  Soaiety.  Let  both  parties  in  eoch  a  diacnaaion  bear  strictly 
in  view  that  troth,  and  not  riotory,  is  the  sole  legitimate  ol^'eot  of  all  scien- 
tifio  inqniry  and  diaonssion  i  and  I  hare  little  fear  that  misaionoriea  will 
have  the  aoond  aaikae  to  perceive  that  anthropologists  who  in  snoh  a  spirit 
oondnct  their  investigations,  are  really  the  beat  Mends  of  missiDnarieB,  while 
onthropotogista  will,  on  their  part,  perceive  that  miaaionaries  are  valuable 
w<nkers  and  ezperimentaliaeiB  for  many  difficult  anthropological  problems. 
I  cannot,  indeed,  imagine  an  anthropologist  desiring  to  put  a  stop  to  mis- 
sionaty  enteipriae.  If  I  heard  of  one,  I  should  claaa  him  in  a  special  cate- 
gory, and  he  ahoold  have  for  his  aaaociatas  men,  although  neither  idiota  nor 
fanatics,  still  more  ot^ectionable  than  either.  Men  afflicted  with  a  com- 
bination of  vanity  and  imbecility  do,  aomehow,  find  their  way  into  every 
gigontiflo  body.  They  are  a  di^raoa  to  every  Society  to  whioh  they  belong. 
Some  of  Buoh  charactera  are  habiitUt  at  many  of  the  London  aooietiee.  To 
■ee  their  name  in  print  ia  the  sole  oljject  of  their  lives.  To  diaonsa  with  suoh 
men  is  to  p^  them  real  homage ;  while  to  morally  kick  them  in  public  is  an 
honour  of  which  they  are  proad  beyond  measure.  I  speak  thua  plainly,  bo- 
cause  I  know  that  men  who  sometimes  take  part  in  the  discosaions  befbre 
London  aodeties,  unfortunately  for  themaelves,  often  get  their  speeohee  re- 
ported. Profeesor  Levi,  the  other  day,  at  Norwich,  in  reading  an  admirable 
paper  on  Soientifia  Societiee,  spoke  of  the  great  advantage  of  a  report  of  the 
ipeeohee  at  sdentiQa  sooietieB.  Our  Soaiety  in  London  ia  nearly  the  only 
•dantiflc  society  in  which  this  plan  is  adopted.  While  agreeing  with  Pro- 
feasor  Iievi  as  to  the  value  of  these  disoosaiona  generally,  as  a  means  of  ad- 
vancing BOientifle  inquiry  and  thought,  I  cannot,  at  the  same  time,  hide  from 
myself  the  practical  difflonltiea  of  anoh  a  proceeding.  The  editors  of  the 
JoainaU  of  scientific  societies  have  the  poinfiil  daty  of  applying  the  pruning 
knifa  to  such  speecheB.  Never  are  they  able  to  give  satisfaction.  I  say  this, 
beoaoaa  I  want  to  impress  on  you  that  a  Society  muat  not  be  held  respon- 
sible for  the  report  of  aome  of  the  speeches  which  afipear  in  their  Joom^. 
At  the  some  time,  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  Conncila  hare  hitherto  been 
remise  in  not  issuing  striot  ordeia  to  the  secretaries  never  to  insert  the 
speeches  of  aach  ranters.    Frofeaecs  Levi,  I  feel  sure,  haidly  knows  the  diffl- 
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CDltiea  cBUsed  b;  an  offlcul  report  of  the  proeaedin^  of  our  scieiitiflo  MdaUas, 
or  he  would  hordl;  bava  treated  the  matter  aa  one  paraly  of  unmixed  ad- 
vantage. That  it  is  deairable,  I  never  doubted ;  but  that  it  ie  diffioalt,  I  am 
equally  lare.  Frofesaor  Levi  spoke  of  a  "  judidoiui  abetiaot"  of  the  disona- 
■ion.  The  only  really  jodleiona  abstraot  that  I  eould  make  of  some  of  the 
apeeohea  occasionally  delivered  at  societiaa  whioh  I  freqnenUy  attend,  would 
be  their  entire  omission.  At  the  and  of  last  year,  the  oonnoil  of  one  of  these 
■odetiee  issued  orden  to  the  editor  to  oondenae  the  disooiaions.  This  order 
produced  such  a  "  storm  in  the  teapot"  as  was  never  before  seen.  These 
men  do  not  form  a  vary  larg«  percentage  In  any  sdentiflc  body,  bat  they 
leagoe  together  and  demand,  in  theii  own  peonlior  and  eooentrio  manner,  to 
know  why  their  speeches  dm  not  reported?  The  crisis  in  the  history  of  a 
scientific  body  becomes  very  serious  when  the  speeches  of  such  men  are  oon- 
denaed  or  omitted.  Such  kindness,  I  can  assure  you,  they  do  not  aj^ireriata; 
and,  under  sach  oircnmstancea,  I  should  like  to  ask  Professor  Levi'e  advioe. 
Eow  would  he  like  to  have  the  well-nigh  impossible  task  (tf  making  a"  judi- 
cious abstract"  of  the  speeohee  of  some  who  may  attend  the  society  with 
which  he  is  oonnected — that  well-managed,  prosperous,  and  most  useful 
body,  the,  Statistical  Society  of  London  f  I  mention  this  here,  as  having  a 
moat  practical  bearing  on  the  form  which  yonr  published  proceedings  shall 
take.  Uy  advioe  on  thia  point  you  have  sought,  and,  snob  as  it  ia,  I  giro  it 
freely.  While  advocating  a  "  jndioions  abstract"  of  the  remarks  made  by  the 
varicns  speakers  at  the  reading  of  papers,  I  cannot  disguise  from  you  that 
snob  a  prooeeding  is  attended  with  great  difficulties  and  great  dangers  to 
aU  who  deeire  to  live  at  peace  with  their  fellows,  The  poor  editor  d 
our  jonmal  has  made  three  or  fovtr  enemies  for  life  by  his  daring  in  con- 
densing and  putting  into  English  and  sense  a  report  of  some  remarks  made 
ab  oor  meetings,  or  by  putting  hie  pen  through  childish  puerilities  which, 
by  some  strange  and  unaccountable  aocident  have,  in  a  most  marvelloua 
manner,  found  their  way  into  some  of  the  papers  read  before  the  Society.  In 
one  instance  the  editor  even  dared  to  follow  the  custom  of  the  society  for  five 
years,  and  not  report  the  speeches  at  the  general  meetings.  This  broaght 
down  upon  him  empliatic  condemnation.  How  be  man^«a  to  sarvive  and 
serenely  eqjoy  life  is  a  mystery.  It  is  only,  I  believe,  because  he  feels  he  is 
doing  tiis  duty ;  and  the  character  and  style  of  his  oondemners,  is  the  best 
proof  of  bis  kindness  and  wisdom.  If,  therefore,  you  decide  on  giving  re- 
ports of  yotu  speeobee,  yoo  mast  be  more  careful  than  many  other  scientiBe 
societies  are  in  the  selection  of  members  j  or,  without  snob  care,  yon  must  be 
content  to  continaally  bear  a  piteous  cry,  or  bombastic  declamation,  from 
the  poor  wretcbes  who  do  not  perceive  bow  kind  the  editor  is  to  them.  On 
the  whole,  I  tliink  it  best  to  advise  a  "judicious  abstract"  of  the  disonssiont 
which  take  place  before  an;  really  ecientifio  aociety.  The  true  nature  and 
real  origin  of  auoh  criea  or  declamations  of  theee  sealons  reformers,  will  soon 
became  apparent  to  yon  ehonld  you  ever  have  the  misfortune  to  admit 
amongst  yon  such  a  person.  I  have  attentively  read  your  reports  from  Ute 
first,  and  take  this  r^portunity  of  saying  that  I  think,  on  the  whole,  yon  win 
do  w^  to  follow  the  example  of  yonr  parent  society,  and  print  an  absbact 
of  yonr  discussions. 

"I  must  end  aa  I  began.  Do  not  snrrender  freedom  of  discussion  to  save 
your  society.  On  the  contrary,  rather  let  your  society  die  a  public  and  im- 
mediate  death,  than  give  up  your  right  to  diacnss  the  inocesa  of  missionair 
enterprise,  or  any  other  subject  which  yon  oonsider  oomea  within  tbe  ntnge 
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of  ftntliropology.  We  are  all  engaged  in  fighting  for  principlm,  and  not  f6r 
tlia  BtioceaH  of  Btxnetiei.  It  ii  really  becauM  lore  of  truth  is  so  strong,  that 
we  are  hated,  and  not  becaoss  onr  lociety  exista.  The  science  of  anthropo- 
logy has  DOW  beoome  a  power  not  only  in  England,  bat  in  Earope.  The 
trinrnph  ef  anthropol<^7  meani  the  downfall  of  sapentition,  hnatidam,  and 
■antimental  philanthropy.  Are  these  objeota  not  worth  fighting  for  f  Tonr 
nicoeaa  will  depend  on  yonr  own  eSbrta.  Believe  me,  avae  yoms  fiuthftilly, 
"  Juus  HnuT." 
Thz  Anthboi^ukiical  aks  £THMOLoaiCAi.  Socicnn. — Failure  of  the 
Amalgamation  Sohems. — In  the  Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Society  fortha 
qnarter  will,  we  beliere,  be  found  the  official  reports  of  the  delegates  of  the 
Anthropological  Society  respecting  the  failure  of  the  amalgamation  soheme. 
In  onr  last  ntunber,  we  stated  that  it  failed  owing  to  the  objectiona  which  Sir 
Bodeiiok  Mnrchison,  and  other  members  of  the  Council  of  the  Ethnologioal 
Society,  raised  to  the  word  Anthropology.  We  shall  be  glad  to  know  that 
ench  a  report  is  not  trae.  It  may  be  true  that,  in  a  moment  of  forgetfolness. 
Sir  Boderick  might  have  aipreued  himself  against  the  word;  bat,  aa  ha 
stated  distinctly  in  the  Poll  Hall  GaietU,  that  he  proposed  Professor  HuJey 
aa  president  in  order  to  effect  an  nsion,  we  cannot  believe  that  he  woold 
willingly  give  up  sncb  a  scheme  on  aooonnt  of  his  ot^eotions  to  the  word  an- 
tliropolDgy.  Ifor  oan  we  credit  that  Sir  Boderick  Unrchison  would  have 
raised  one  word  of  oty'ectioit  to  the  proposal  made  by  the  Conncil  of  the 
Anthropological  Society,  that  the  seleotion  of  name  shoold  be  Iqft  to  an 
anited  general  meeting-  of  the  Fellows  of  both  Sooiaties.  Never,  we  believe, 
were  fkiier terms  offered;  and  we  think  there  moat  have  been  some  untold 
reaaon  why  this  propoaal  waa  not  accepted.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  know 
why  thia  propoaal  was  refused  by  the  Conncil  of  the  Ethnological  Society. 
This  is  a  qaeation  which  we  tbit^  the  Council  of  the  Ethnological  Society 
ahoold  answer  most  diatiootly.  We  do  not  doubt  that  there  were  ol^jeotions 
to  each  a  plan;  but  why  frustrate  the  union  rather  than  aubmit  to  trifling 
inoonveniencsa  t  We  oonfese  that,  for  onr  part ,  we  at  present  look  with  grave 
suspicion  on  the  bet  that  thia  propoeal  waa  not  accepted.  Some  of  our  oor- 
respondenta  hint  that  this  amalgamation  of  the  twoaoeietlea  was  desired  by 
the  Couneil  of  the  Ethnological  Society  on  other  than  purely  scientific  con- 
siderations. We  fM  bound  not  to  believe  thia  insinuation.  We  have  heard 
the  delegates  of  the  Anthropological  Society  spaak  in  high  terms  of  two  of 
tlie  delegates  of  the  Ethnological  Society,  I^fesaor  Huxley  and  U^or-Qen. 
Balfour.  We  have  also  heard  strong  terma  uaed  by  them  reapecting  the 
conduct  of  the  third  member  of  the  Bthnological  committee.  It  has  been 
rumoored  in  several  quarters  that,  but  for  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Hyde 
Clarke  misrepresented  the  finances  of  the  AntJiropological  Society,  the  diffi- 
culties respecting  the  nooeptanoe  of  the  name  "  Anthropological"  as  the  best 
that  could  be  found,  would  have  been  carried  in  the  Bthnologioal  CounoU, 
although,  perhaps,  not  unanimously.  We  commend  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  official  reports  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society.  The  following 
oorrespondenee  may  also  help  to  throw  light  on  this  question.  We  need  now 
only  odd  that  Dr.  Richard  King,  who  ia  a  member  of  both  Connoila,  haa 
already  publicly  declared  that  the  negocialions  failed  aimply  and  aolely  on 
the  question  of  name ;  and  yet  Mr.  Hyde  Clarke  openly  affirms  that  the  nego- 
ciations  failed  on  financial  grounds,  and  published  this  as  a  fact;  whilea  fort- 
night later  he  declares  that  the  amalgamation  was  froetrated  by  one  person, 
and  that  person  the  one  who  is  known  to  have  desired  it  more  eanieatiy^  af^^l , ' 
VOL.  n. — NO.  xxiii.  2  i         <-'' 
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dona  more  to  forward  it  UiuiMijoUiailiriiig  nun.  WhydonottlieSooie^Bp- 
pcnnt  Aoommittee  of  phyaiologiBtaukd  pathologUtatomakaa  report  tor  their 
pudaaoe  in  the  treatment  neoewaiy  tot  thia  unique  anUinqtologia*!  ^eoi- 
nien  f    We  now  menil;  patdjah  the  following  oorraspondenoe : — 
"The  Anthiopologiottl  and  Etlindog[i<!«l  Sodetiee. 

"  Fleetwood  Hoiue,  Haidk  V>le.  W. 
"Slit  Sept.,  1868. 
"  Sir. — I  beg  leave  to  aay  a  few  woida  upon  the  dispute  which  haa  MiseQ, 
daring  my  abaenoe  from  England,  ooncermog  the  Anthropological  Societjof 
London.  It  aeenis  to  me  that  thera  roati  npon  the  personal  ehataataa  of 
oortain  Fellowi  an  imputation  which  has  not  jet  been  notioed.  Bef<H«  pro- 
ceeding farther,  however,  I  wish  to  state  that  I  belong  to  no  clique  j  a  fJMt 
which,  I  think,  will  be  apparent  from  the  pledge  given  by  me  at  the  end  of 
this  letter.  I  allowed  mjself  to  be  nominated  as  a  member  of  Council  in  the 
sunmier  of  thia  year,  npon  the  repreaentation  that  the  Anthropolf^cal  and 
Ethnological  Societies  were  to  be  united,  and  that  the  debt  of  the  (brmer 
amounted  to  about  £700  (oonaiderably  less  than  one  yeai'i  income).  I  had 
previously  served  on  the  Council,  bat  had  resigned  early  in  the  year  1867. 
The  teeolt  of  my  nomination  was,  that  I  was  elected  a  member  of  ConneU 
aoon  enough  to  take  some  part  in  the  diBoniaiona  npon  the  proposed  union. 
Three  officers  of  the  Anthropological  Societ;  (Dr.  Hant,  Hr.  dea  BnlUiea, 
and  Mr.  Brabrook)  were  appointed  to  meet  three  representatives  of  the 
Ethnological  Soaietr,  and  at  length  reported  that  averTthing,  eioept  the 
name  to  be  giren  to  the  new  society,  had  been  arranged  to  the  satislketian 
of  both  aidM.  Now,  the  three  depntiea  appointed  by  the  Ethnologiisl 
Society  were  Profeaaor  Hnilay,  General  Balfour,  and  Mr.  Hyde  Clarke. 
Hence  ariaea  a  very  important  queation.  Did  Dr.  Hunt,  Hr.  dea  Boffitraa, 
and  Mr.  Brabrook,  hoodwink  the  Council  of  the  Anthropolofcical  Sotuety,  or 
did  Ui.  Hyde  Clarke,  believing  the  peiaons  whom  he  met  to  be  jobbeis, 
pnffera,  and  charlatans,  express  his  willingneaa  to  ait  at  the  same  oounoil- 
boBLTd  with  them  ?  This  ia  a  dilemma  from  which  Mr.  Hyde  Clarke's  lettos 
to  the ^(i^«iu>iHn  leave  no  eacape.  Mr.  Hyde  Clarke  denouncea  the  "poff^, 
jobbery,  and  charlatanism  of  the  Anthropological  SooielT";  the  three  An- 
thropological deputies  reported  that  the  three  Etlmologioal  deputies,  of 
whom  Mr.  Hyda  Clarke  was  one,  were  perfectly  willing  to  ally  thamaalvta 
and  their  followers  with  the  Anthropalogical  Sodiety,  if  only  they  could  And 
a  name  to  their  taste.  My  fellow-councillori  and  I  were  aaanred  that  than 
remained  no  difficulty  either  of  finance  or  of  future  management;  and  that, 
if  the  negooiationa  f^  through  at  all,  they  oould  only  fall  through  upon  the 
question  of  name. 

"  I  shall  not  trespaas  on  your  space  by  implying  any  epithata  to  the  penon 
or  parsons  who  may  have  been  in  fault  in  thia  atTur ;  bat,  should  the  rqiot 
of  Dr.  Hao^  Mr.  des  Enffiirea,  and  Mr.  Brabrook,  prove  to  be  oorreot,  I  shall, 
as  an  independent  member  of  Council,  propose  another  special  meeting  of 
the  Anthropological  Society,  for  the  purpose  of  aipetUng  Hr.  Hyde  Clarke ; 
and  should  that  report  prove  to  be  false,  I  aball  propose  a  special  meeting 
for  the  purpose  of  expelling  Mr.  Brabrook,  Mr.  des  Buffi^res,  and  Dr.  Hunt 
himself.  Let  the  isaae  be  clearly  understood.  I  shall,  in  the  one  case,  (ao- 
poae  the  eipulsion  of  Mr.  H;de  Clarke,  not  because  he  has  written  to  tht 
AlhMiaum,  or  complained  of  the  Anthropolegical  Ssvimc,  or  investigated  oar 
flnanoes,  but  bacanse  he  must  have  played  a  doubly  treacheroos  part ;  flrstly, 
obbera,  pnffM 
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ehsibitMia,  Ml  *M]Dal  sbftra  with  hii  own  fiienda  in  the  nunsganeiit  of  a  new 
and  rarj  lax^  Booietj ;  aeooadlj,  in  taming  round,  when  the  negooiationa 
were  ended,  upon  th«  7017  penona  with  whom  he  hkd  oonsetitfld  to  sit  at  the 
•ame  ootmcil-botud,  and  ttsoauag  tham  of  being  eTefything  eioept  men  of 
honour  and  men  of  aaisnoe.  I  ahall,  in  the  other  case,  propose  the  expnlrion 
of  Hr.  Brabiook,  Hr.  daa  Kofflftrei,  and  Dr,  Hont,  beoanaa  thej  moat  have 
committed  an  nnpaidonable  offenoe  againat  the  Coonoil  and  againat  the 
Booietf,  in  deliberately  uUarepreaentiDg  the  whole  oooiae  of  the  negoofationa. 
It  ia  necoaaary  in  the  intereat  of  both  aooietieB  that  the  laal  offender  or 
oflendeie  ahonld  be  diacorered.  Thia  can  eaail;  be  done  with  tha  aaolatanoe 
of  FrofeBaoT  Hailey,  Oeneral  Balfour,  and  the  Conndl  of  the  Ethnologtoal 
Society,  and  I  therefore  aend  a  oopy  of  thia  letter  to  the  President  and 
ConncQ  of  that  Sooietf .  I  aend  a  copy  alao  to  Mr.  Hyde  Clarfee,  and  anothn 
to  Dr.  Hnnt,  in  (wder  that  no  one  may  be  taken  by  anrprlae. 

"  I  am.  Sir,  jonr  obedient  Berrant, 
"  To  the  Editor  of  the  JthnUBum."  "L.  Ownr  Pi«i. 

(Copy.)  "  «,  St.  Uartu's  Place, 

"Sept.  sand,  1888. 

"  Hy  dear  Ur.  Pike, — I  hare  daly  reoeiTed  a  oopy  of  the  letter  which  yoa 
have  addreeaed  to  the  ^(hnuaam,  of  which  I  am  alao  glad  to  learn  yoa  ha?a 
sent  oopies  to  Profaaaor  Hoiley  and  Ur.  Hyde  CQarke. 

"I  am  very  pleased  tohearthatyoapropose  tobring  the  sabjeot  under  the 
oonaideration  of  the  Conacnl.  Many  of  the  members  ate  atiU  oat  of  England) 
bat  I  hope  to  be  able  to  have  a  meeting  early  in  October.  Before  then,  my 
official  report,  as  well  at  that  of  the  Direotor  and  Mr.  Bobert  dot  BoiSirea, 
will  be  iaaaed  to  the  Fellowa  of  the  Society,  a»  both  nty  own  and  Mr.  Bra- 
brook'srepott  is  alreadyprinted.  Hr.  Bobert  dea  Bnfflirea  haa  been  ill,  bat  I 
hope  hia  report  will  alao  be  ready  for  isaoe  in  the  official  Joamal  of  the  Society. 

"  Dr.  Richard  King,  the  fonnder  of  the  Ethnologioal  Society,  ia  a  member 
of  the  ConnoilB  of  both  aooieties,  and,  I  beUeve  he  attended  the  Coanoila  of 
both  aocieties  dnring  these  negociations.  Ton  wUl,  perhaps,  do  well  to  ask 
him  to  attend  the  next  meeting  of  onr  Ck>ancril,  which  will  moat  likely  be 
held  on  Wedneaday,  October  7th,  at  (bar  o'clock.  Believe  me,  dear  Mr. 
Pike,  yoara  very  faithtally,  "  Jahs  Hunt, 

"  President  of  the  Anthropological  Society  of  Loudon. 

"  Lake  Owen  Kke,  Esq.,  M.A.,  P.A.S.L.,  eto." 


Sir, — Will  yon  be  so  kind  aa  to  insert  a  few  remarkg  npon  the  equabble 
tuaad  in  the  boeom  of  the  Anthropological  Society,  by  one  or  two  of  its 
Fellows,  if  these  be  not  oat  of  place  in  yoar  valaable  publication.  I  traet 
that  these  remarks  will  lead  to  the  foil  comprehension  of  the  dispnte  those 
readers  who  have  had  no  opportnnity  to  f6Uow  it  from  the  beginning.  In 
Hay  and  June,  1867,  daring  the  financial  crisis,  it  struck  the  Coancil  that 
the  Fellows  who  were  in  arrears  for  paying  their  aabsoriptlonH,  ooald  not 
then  easily  be  pressed  for  paying  themi  and  that  nntil  comparatively  better 
times  came,  it  woald  be  impradent,  nnder  the  oiroam  stances,  to  maintain 
the  eipenditure  of  the  Society  at  the  rate  it  waa  then  going  on.  The  Society 
itself  was  pretty  heavily  in  arrears  with  its  printer,  and  it  was  speedily  re- 
solved by  the  Conncil  to  cat  down  expenses  with  no  spuing  hand,  and  to 
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oleu  the  Socisty  of  its  liabiljtiea.  The  reforme  soon  told ;  and  the  effected 
■arings  began  imniediately  to  materuiUy  decTMMe  the  iMlanoe  against  the 
Society.  Thia  vaa  the  itats  of  aSkirs  when  the  annaal  maidrmtarj  gmtnl 
meeting  took  plaoe  in  January,  1868.  Two  or  three  Fellowa,  at  that  neetiiig, 
accidentl;  Eoi^etting,  or  wiuingly  ignoring,  the  wise  eoonomiea  then  in  pro- 
gresB,  spoke  about  the  fluanoiAl  positioit  of  the  Society  a*  if  it,  inatead  of 
daily  improving,  waa  QiiBoand  and  otuatisfacttay.  llieir  oenenre  paMwd 
ratiier  unnotioed,  on  aocount  of  the  genaral  feeling  that  it  was  unoalled  for. 
Serea  montbi  afterwards  the  Connoil,  by  oarefol  management,  had  actually 
reduced  the  liabilities  by  more  than  one  half,  and  broaght  them  to  an  amoant 
which  oonld  no  longer  appear  alarming  avail  to  the  moat  timid  members. 
The  aubactiptions  expected  to  be  paid  in  within  a  abort  period,  and  the 
asaeta  in  the  poaaeaaioD  of  the  Society,  are  quite  aufScieiit  to  ootbi  the  whole 
debt ;  and  this  without  speaking  of  the  £1&00  or  more  for  which  deboltan 
are  still  liable  to  the  Sooietj,  though  not  pressed  fbr  payment ;  or  the  &et 
that  the  ohief  creditor  of  the  Society  (the  printer)  baa  nerer  preaaed,  and 
ie  at  preaent  foilhei  than  erer  from  pressing  the  Society  for  money. 

It  was,  howeTei,  just  at  this  time  (August),  when  the  Connoil  more  than 
Bvet  felt  the  loundneHa  of  the  Sooiety's  fl"»"^»'  poaition,  that  the  same  two 
or  three  fellows  who  had  spoken  at  the  general  meeting,  atiU  ignaring  the 
fact  of  the  speedy  reduction  of  the  debt,  without  any  warning  to  the  Cooacil, 
Buddenly  opened  a  moat  regrettable  oontroveray  in  the  JlhanoiiM  about  the 
loi-diiant  danger  of  the  Society  on  the  question  of  finanoes,  and  attacked 
the  officer*  and  Council  in  the  most  ungentlemanly  manner,  to  aay  the  least. 
Some  other  motive  aurely  than  pure  science,  must  have  aotoated  Uiem. 
Some  abrewd  menders  whisper,  that  the  ohief  medium  of  the  malcontents  is 
working  hard  at  t^e  board  ot  another  society,  in  order  to  improve  it  by  all 
hnman  means,  fair  or  unfiiir,  and  attract  to  it  the  few  timid  antbrap4dagiatB 
who  m^  be  frightened  into  resigning  during  the  squabble. 

Here  I  oonolnde ;  for  it  is  enough  to  give  an  txpoMi  of  the  &cta,  to  at  one* 
enlist  justice  on  the  right  side,  wherever  that  nu^  be.  I  beg  to  ramain. 
Sir,  yours  obediently, 

P.A.8.L. 
September  iOth,  1S68. 

170,  South  Lambeth  Boad,  S.W. 
Sept.  86, 1868. 
In  the  A  thmavm  ot  to-df^,  I  perceive  a  letter  tram  a  Mr.  Hyde  Clarke,  in 
which  it  is  atated  that  "  the  '  accounts '  for  1864,  to  which  your  [Hr.  Fike'a] 
name  qipears,  reveal  a  atate  of  affairs  which  may  well  induce  you  to  be 
cautious  in  impugning  the  conduct  of  those  who  aak  an  investigation  into 
the  real  transactionB  these  ao-called  acconnta  conoeaL" 

I  have  hitherto  refr^ned  iWim  degrading  myself  by  any  oonboversy  with 
Ur.  Hyde  Clarke  or  hia  supporters ;  but  ss  the  above  passage  is  apparently 
intended  to  infer  that  I  was  the  fabricator  of  "  so-called  acoounts"  dangned 
to  "conceal"  tome  "real  transactions"  which  were  hid  from  the  Society,  I 
beg  to  slate  that  these  accounts  were  carefOlly  prepared  from  the  hooka  of 
the  Society  by  myself,  approved  by  the  then  treasurer.  Dr.  B.  S.  Chamock,  and 
audited  by  two  independent  Fellows,  Messrs.  Beavan  and  Pike.  If  Mr.  Clarke 
will  illustrate  more  directly  his  charges  against  the  accural^  of  these  ae- 
counts,  I  shall  be  able  more  definitely  to  speoily  the  general  imputation  of 
mendacity  which  t  now  make  respecting  him  and  his  writings. 
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3,  FinsbiiT?  Square,  London,  Sept.  S4th,  1868. 

A  abort  time  ago  I  heard  a  dlBtingaiBlied  man  (ui  offioar  of  the  Ethno- 
logical Societj )  zemaik  that  the  Anthropological  Society  wm  being  eaten  np 
bj  internal  dimensions,  and  that  he  himself  intended  to  do  all  in  his  power 
to  ruin  it.  I  now  gather,  from  reoent  letters  in  the  Alhtnaum,  whenoe  this 
gentleman  derived  hia  information ;  and  I  alio  believe  that  he  will  aeon  dia- 
eover  that  hie  informant,  whom  I  regard  aa  a  disaaaed  eisreBcenoe  on  an 
otherwise  healthy  and  vigorous  conatitatlon,  will  shortly  be  removed  from 
the  body  to  which  he  at  present  belongs,  either  by  a  surgical  operation,  or 
by  freqaent  applioations  of  cauatia. 

It  is  easy  also  to  dirine,  after  what  has  occurred,  why  the  Ethnological 
Society  wonted  to  exact  other  terms  than  those  originally  aooeded  to  by  ita 
President  when  the  amalgamation  scheme  was  on  the  lapit.  When  the  Ethno- 
logical Sooiety's  Connoil  awake  to  the  realisation  of  the  w^  they  have  been 
deceived,  what  will  they  say  f 

llie  late  attacks,  however,  on  the  Anthropological  Society,  so  6a  from  fn< 
jnring  it,  will,  I  believe,  have  an  exactly  opposite  effect. 

D^just  and  unmanly  as  these  attacks  on  the  Society's  finances,  etc.  Me 
pronounced  on  all  aides,  the  result  of  them  will  only  be  to  attach  warm 
IHendtf  atill  more  nearly,  and  to  enlist  those  who  have  hitherto  been  only 
lukewarm  Mends  into  closer  onion  and  make  them  more  seolons  workers  in 
oor  cause,  and  aum  earnest  well-wishers  fbr  out  success. 

H.  BniaKL,  M.D., 

Chairman  of  Finance  and  Publication  Committee 

of  the  Anthropological  Society  of  London. 

BovoBSB  DE  Pbbthis. — Another  of  the  Honorary  Fellows  of  the  Anthro- 
pological Society  of  London  has  paaaed  away,  in  the  estimable  and  amiable 
Boaeher  de  Perthes,  of  AbberiUe.  He  was  the  originator  of  the  modem 
science  of  Archaic  Anthropology,  eapeoially  in  relation  to  worked  flints. 

Wi  learn  that  there  is  a  probability  of  Ei-govemor  Eyre  being  nominated 
aa  the  next  presidrat  of  the  Anthropological  Society  of  London.  We  think 
tbat  no  better  selection  could  possibly  be  made.  Mr.  Eyre'e  actnal  know- 
ledge of  the  native  Auatraliona,  and  of  the  mixed-breed  population  of  our 
Weat  India  lalanda,  is  perhaps  nnsoipaased  by  any  living  man;  while  his 
weU  known  humanity  will  do  much  to  remove  the  erroneous  impression  in 
the  minds  of  the  ignorant  that  the  Fellows  of  the  Anthropologioal  Society 
tuve  on  antipathy  to  the  lower  speoiea  of  hnmanity.  On  this  sul^ect,  we 
eannob  do  better  than  protest,  as  we  have  before  done,  on  the  wholesale  ex- 
termination of  the  natives  of  Australia.  The  following  is  going  the  round 
of  the  public  papers  without  any  protest  from  our  mock  humanitarians, 
whose  sympathy  seems  confined  to  the  fall-flavoured  negro  of  West  Africa : — 

"  News  from  Carpentaria  announces  the  murder  of  Hr.  W.  Uanson  (once 
inspector  of  poUoe  in  Queensland),  with  a  Chinese  companion,  by  the  blacks. 
How  the  murder  was  avenged  is  related  by  a  correspondent  of  a  Brisbane 
p^ier  aa  follows : — "  I  much  regret  to  state  that  the  blacks  hare  beoome 
Teiy  tronbleeome  abont  here  lately.  Within  ten  miles  of  this  place  they 
speared  and  out  steaks  from  the  rumps  of  several  horses.  As  soon  as  it  was 
known,  the  native  police,  under  Snb-inspeotor  Uhr,  went  ont  and,  I  am  in- 
formed, succeeded  in  shooting  upwards  of  thirty  blacks.  If  o  sooner  was  this 
done  than  a  report  came  in  that  Ur.  Cannon  had  been  murdered  by  blacks 
at  Liddle  and  Hetier'a  atation,  near  the  Norman.  Hr.  Uhr  went  ofl!  imme- 
diately ii 
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of  fotuteen  he  Tounded  np ;  another  mob  of  nioe,  hmI  a  hwt  mob  of  eight,  ha 
Buoceedad  niUi  hia  broopera  in  shooting.  la  the  latter  lot  there  waa  one 
black,  who  would  not  die  atter  reoeiving  eighteen  or  twenty  bnlleta ;  bnt  a 
trooper  epeedilj  pat  an  end  to  his  existence  by  unaahing  hii  tkull.  In  the 
camp  of  the  laat  lot  of  blacks  Mr.  TThr  fbnnd  a  compass  belonging  to  Hr. 
Manson,  of  the  Norman,  and  a  revolrei  belcoigiiig  to  a  Chinaman.  He  then 
fi^owed  the  tracts  of  the  sheep  Hanson  and  the  Chinaman  had  a  short  time 
before  passed  with,  and  in  a  water  hole  fband  the  bodies  of  poor  Hanson  and 
the  Chinaman  ont  abont  and  mutilated  in  the  most  &ightftil  manner.  Can- 
non's body  has  also  been  found.  Everybody  in  the  disttiot  is  delighted  with 
the  wholesale  slaoghter  dealt  ont  by  the  native  polioe,  and  thank  Mr.  Uhr 
for  his  energy  in  ridding  the  district  of  fifty-nine  myalls." 

Adtebopolooicai,  ConoBBBs. — We  hear  that  there  is  some  intention  ct 
holding  in  London  or  Faiu,  either  next  year  or  in  1870,  a  general  oongreas 
of  European  and  American  anthropologists.  We  believe  that  the  step  wiU 
meet  with  the  approval  of  the  chief  anthropcdogioal  aooieties  of  Enrt^  and 
America.  It  is  not  however  yet  decided  whether  the  oongreeB  will  be  held 
London  or  Paris ;  the  oongreas  will,  we  believe,  be  presided  over  in  eitlier 
oaee  by  Prof.  Broca.  Dr.  Carter  Blake  has  been  nominated  general  searetatsr 
to  the  organising  oommittee  j  we  shall  be  able  to  give  fiuther  details'in  onr 

BamsH  Association. — Oni  report  of  the  reoent  meeting  of  the  Brituh 
Aesooiation  mast  be  poetpimed,  aa  well  as  oar  remarks  on  the  papers  read  at 
Norwich  oa  Aichaio  Anthropology,  or,  ss  it  was  there  denominated,  "  Prehis- 
toric Archsology." 

AMTBBOPOLoaiou.  Labobaidrt. — We  learn  that  it  is  oontemplated  to 
establish  in  London  an  anthropological  laboratory,  after  the  same  plan  aa 
Oie  (me  recently  eatabliahed  by  Prof.  Brooa  in  Paris.  Stadente  at  this 
laboratory  will  be  instraoted  in  all  the  different  branches  of  the  scienoe  of 
anthropology.  We  hail  the  establishment  of  snch  a  laboratoiy  with  moch 
■atis&ction,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  do  all  we  can  to  render  it  a  sacoeea. 

Thx  FiNAKoas  OF  TBI  Ethholooical  Socirrr. — At  the  last  annual  meet- 
ing a  member  of  the  present  Council  of  the  Ethnological  Society  made  some 
remarks  on  the  flnandal  oondition  of  the  Ethnok^poal  Society.  We  believe 
he  was  not  then  a  member  of  the  Cooncil  of  this  Sooiety,  bnt  now  his  am- 
bition is  gratified  he  will,  if  he  likes  to  try,  get  his  eyes  opened  on  this  snlgeot. 
The  real  facts,  we  beliere,  are  these: — It  was  found,  daring  the  recent  attempt 
to  unite  the  Ethnological  and  Anthropological  Sooieties,  that,  allowing  each 
sotuety  nine  per  cent,  of  lifo  compounders,  that  the  Ethnological  Society  has  an 
excess  on  this  head  of  about  twenty  per  cent.  The  actual  figure  we  believe 
to  be  that  in  the  Ethnological  Society  there  is  a  debt  &om  life  oompositioBS 
not  invested  of  £U0  for  every  hundred  members.  This  will  give  the  Anthro- 
pological Society  to  have  a  debt  in  the  then  much  larger  number  of  Fellows 
<tf  j£1680.  The  entire  liabilities  of  the  Anthropological  Society  we  leam  do 
not  amount  to  jBSOO,  and  this  will  probably  be  all  recovered  for  defiuilts  and 
stock  of  books  in  hand.  The  nine  per  cent,  of  life  compositions  is  invested 
in  fumitnre,  &a,  with  the  Anthropological  Society ;  the  reenlt  of  the  whdie 
is  that  the  Anthropological  Society  is  as  good  as  &ee  from  debt,  while  thae 
is  a  debt  of  ilSlO  for  every  handred  nembere  in  the  Ethnological  Society. 
Could  not  both  societies  unite  in  getting  up  a  fanqr  baaaar  to  pay  «a^ 
other's  debts  or  liabilities  ? 

CArrAut  BOBTOM  does  not  intend  to  ratam  to  England  at  preeaat  t  be  it 
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BO  tnnoh  pleued  with  his  South  AiiiQrica&  life  thkt  ha  feels  no  iiiclinUlOD  to 
rdinqoiBh  it.  We  imderBbuid  that  he  ie  now  fanailj  engaged  ajuotating  the 
Moond  volnme  of  Waitz'a  Anthrepologi/  0/  PrimUive  PtopUt,  the  Engliah 
edition  of  which  haa  been  fbrwerded  to  him  for  that  pnrpoae  b;  Ur.  J.  Fred. 
Collingwood.  Captkin  Bnrton'a  notes  cannot  f&il  to  add  very  matttriallf  to 
the  value  of  this  elaborate  work  on  the  different  raoea  of  men  inhabiting 
A&ioa.  The  Ckmncil  of  the  Anthropological  Society  is,  «e  believe,  ready  to 
ocdar  it  to  be  printed  immediately  the  MB.  retnma  to  England. 

Bntrua. — The  Engliah  edition  of  the  collected  Anthropological  writings 
of  Betiina  was  commenced  printit^  in  the  antnnui  of  1866.  The  flnanoial 
caiaia  of  that  period  so  mnch  affected  the  f  Jia^i^nl  oondition  of  the  Anthropo- 
logical Society,  that  the  Connolloi'dered  the  printing  to  be  stopped.  A  portion 
of  the  work  wae  howerer  at  that  time  printed,  and  we  belleTe  that  the  Oonucil 
wiU  be  able,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  body  of  Fellows,  to  now  isane  the 
work  without  Author  delay. 

BlnioiBa  or  THa  ANTHBOPOLOaiCAi.  Bocibtt. — The  third  r^nme  of  the 
Hemoira  of  the  Society  is  now  nearly  half  printed,  and  will,  we  believe,  be  of 
equal  aoientific  value  to  the  two  other  important  and  raloaUe  Tolnmee  wfaicli 
have  been  published  in  this  setiea. 

Tvi  QukTVBO  Ihdunh  or  Costa  Bica. — Mnch  interest  haa  been  attraoted 
of  late  to  these  Indians,  and  especially  by  Dr.Diezmann'ipresentofasknUof  a 
Sio  Frio  Indian  to  the  Anthropological  Society  (see  p.  olixvii.  Journal  of  the 
Society).  The  atone  implements,  alaopreaentedbythe  learned  doctor,  ore  un- 
doubtedly of  interest;  but  tbe  method  of  MnflutMAammf  to  which,  I  believe,  he 
haa  not  called  attention,  ia  still  more  ao.  Mr.  i.  J.  Burgess,  of  the  Chontales 
Mining  Company,  has  now  in  hie  possession  one  of  these  implements  mounted 
in  the  natural  helve.  The  wooden  handle  is  coarsely  rounded,  and  the  axe  ia 
inserted  not  near  tike  end  of  the  handle,  bat  towuda  the  middle,  in  suoh  a 
manner  that  a  large  part  of  the  wooden  handle  extends  outward  and  beyond 
tlie  implantation  of  the  are.  I  have  never  myself  seen  such  a  ease  of  im- 
plantation; but  Dr.  Louis  Lartet  asanres  me  that  similar  inatanoes  of  this 
most  singular  nnnanchenwnt  have  been  obaerved  by  him  from  the  Swiss 
gfiAUautm.  C.  CAsraa  Blaxe. 

Wi  learn  that  Mr.  Ephraim  Q.  Sqoier,  Hon.F.A.S.L.,  is  now  collecting  a 
aeriea  of  most  important  observations  on  the  skiUls  of  the  Fernvian  taoes, 
which  will  be  shortly  published. 

DB.N0TT,  Han.F^S.L.,ia,wearehappy  to  say,  engaged  in  active  practice 
in  New  York,  having  left  Mobile.  He  is  as  staonehly  devoted  to  consistent 
anthropological  opiniona  as  in  the  days  of  the  publication  of  Tfpe*  0}  Mam- 
U«d;  bat  he  regrets  extremely  that  the  late  war  baa  out  him  off  from  the 
receipt  of  many  aeisntific  memoin,  which  appeared  between  the  years  1861 
■sdI866. 

AnTHBOFOLoav  nt  Cintbal  AnsrcA. — We  believe  that  an  attempt  wa* 
made  in  March  last,  by  several  anthropologists  in  Central  America,  to  estab. 
Jiah  a  system  of  00-ordlnation  of  observations  in  anthropology  and  to  obtain 
reliable  statiatica  on  the  proportion  of  the  mixed  breeds  in  Nioaragua.  A 
preliminary  meeting  took  place  at  the  Hotel  Sirena,  Granada  de  Nicaiagua, 
Dr.  C.  Carter  Blake  in  the  chair,  and  Colonel  Limburg,  U.S.A.,  in  the  vice- 
ebair.  Several  Sponiah,  French,  and  German  gentlemen  were  preaent,  and 
He  prooeedinga  were  carried  on  in  Spaniah.  Dr.  A.  Downing,  Local  Secre- 
tacy  fbr  Granada,  promised  to  place  certain  sknlle  and  ancient  implements 
derived  fhmi  andent  Diri  graves  near  Granada  at  the  dispcool  of  the  An- 
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tbropologieal  Society  of  London.  It  was  reeoWed  that  %  Local  Antfaropolo- 
gical  Society  Bboald  be  founded,  to  most  in  the  fiist  week  of  every  month 
daring  tlie  diy  seaaoii,  and  Colonel  Limburg  was  elected  Honaiaiy  Seere- 
taiy,  to  prepare  reflations,  etc.  The  sadden  death  of  the  gallant  officer 
from  yellow  fever,  and  the  departure  of  Dr.  Blaka  for  England,  has  abruptly 
termiaatod,  however,  the  proooedinga  for  the  present. 

Abchaio  AsTBaorOLoar. — We  andetstaad  that  the  Preaident  and  the 
IMreotor  of  the  Anthropological  Sodety  of  London  have  annoonced  their  in- 
tention of  attending  the  meeting  of  the  International  CongresB  of  Archaic 
Anthropoli^y  whioh  fa  to  be  held  next  year,  in  the  beginning  of  Joly,  at 
Copenhagen.  We  nndentond  that  Dr.  Hnnt  will  afterward!  again  viait 
Norway  to  oomplete  hia  obeervatiouB  for  his  paper  on  the  "  Pbjaloal  Cha- 
raoteni  of  the  Hodem  Norwegian".  Mr.  Brabroolc  intends,  we  belief  at 
the  same  time  to  visit  the  Hnaeuma  of  Christiana  and  Stockholm. 

Bib  Bodbbick  MtTBCEiBOW  and  PBovNaoBHnzi.iT.— We  have  to  ezpreai 
onr  deep  r^ret  if  any  remarks  we  made  in  onr  last  namber  have  given  the 
slightest  oSenoe  to  either  Sir  Roderick  Mnrchison  or  Professor  Hoiley. 
Some,  whoee  opinions  we^valne,  have  thonght  that  onr  remarks  on  these  gen- 
tlemen were  either  sarcastio  or  "  slightly  satirical."  We  can  only  Bay  in  reply, 
that  we  were  informed  that  Sir  Bodarick  Murchison  had  objected  to  the  word 
anthropology.  With  regard  to  oar  own  opinion  of  Sir  Boderiok  Horcfaison, 
it  wiU  be  Cannd  by  referring  to  the  first  volome  of  this  pnblication.  We  have 
nothing  to  withdraw  from  what  we  then  said  of  Sir  Boderiok,  and  we  still 
believe  Mm  to  be  the  very  best  president  of  any  seientifla  society.  We  then 
said,  "  We  heartily  coincide  with  Hr.  Crawford's  remarka, '  that  natore  evi- 
dently intended  Sir  Boderiok  Horohison  to  be  a  president.  He  oombined  in 
a  most  happy  proportion  firmness  and  amenity,  and  always  made  the  meet- 
ings over  which  be  presided  pleasant  and  profitable.' "p.  463,  Wefarthn 
■aid,  "  On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the 
general  result  of  the  meeting  most  be  considered  satisfactorr  to  anthropo- 
loglstB.  Several  cironmstsnces  combined  to  make  Section  E  one  of  the  most 
popular  sections,  as  indeed  it  always  has  been  when  at  all  properly  ood- 
daet«d.  In  the  first  place,  the  Section  was  presided  over  by  the  prince  of 
presidents,  who  was  a  host  in  himaeir,  and  who,  we  are  bound  to  admit,  oon- 
tribnted  &r  more  than  any  other  man  to  make  Section  E  popular,  and  its 
proceedings  satisfactoiy.  Sir  B.  Murchison  was  free  from  the  little-mJaded- 
nau  shown  by  some  of  hia  assooiatee.  His  whole  oondnct  in  the  chair  was 
both  fkir  and  honest;  and  aU  his  exertions  were  need  to  render  the  meeting 
agreeable  to  all  parties.  Thns,  we  know,  he  freqaently  felt  it  hia  duty  to 
remain  at  his  poet  to  his  own  eerioos  inoonvenienea.  We  can  only  regnt 
that  his  other  high  duties,  as  one  of  tha  chief  mlars  of  the  Association,  cansed 
him  to  ooG«aionally  absent  himself.  There  was  no  one  at  all  oapablo  «t 
aning  the  post  like  Sir  Boderiok.  It  is  no  disparagement  that  hia  two 
oonntrymen  who  acted  oooasionally  in  his  absence,  were  &r  from  being  so 
soocMsfnl  in  their  presidency  as  their  eminent  friend."  There  most,  we  tail 
■nre,  be  some  mistake  or  misunderstanding  in  the  report  that  Sir  Bodeiick 
oljeated  to  the  word  anthropology — an  idle  mmour  of  miaohief- makers.  In 
]S63,  wa  know,  as  a  &ct,  and  not  as  a  rumour,  that  Sir  Boderick  nsed  these 
noble  words ;  be  "  hoped  that  the  science  of  anthrop<dogy,  which  had  been 
foanded  by  bis  friends,  Blumenbach,  Betzins,  and  Ton  Baar,  would,  ete  long, 
bereoognised  by  the  scientific  world."  Wedo  not  believe  that  Sir  Boderick 
would  deliberately  oppose  the  science,  or  even  the  name  fiw  tlie.aoiano&  wWA 
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was  U8«d  bj  these  three  emiaeDt  men.  Blumenbach,  Betsina,  and  Von 
Baer,  all  used  the  notd  anthropology  j net  aa  it  is  being  ueeil  at  preaeot  by 
eveij  scientific  man  in  Europe.  Every  English  anthropologist  looks  with 
the  greatest  veneration  on  all  these  great  men. 

With  reference  to  Prof.  Huiln;  we  will  only  say  that  his  present  po9ition 
is  a  moat  aDomalone  and  unsatisfactorj  one.  His  good  name  and  fiiir  repu- 
tation have  become  for  the  moment  tinged  by  his  apparent  conaection  with 
the  doings  of  Mr.  Hyde  Clarte  ;  «e  feel  sure  that  the  recent  disgraceful  oon- 
dnct  of  a  raeniber  of  his  Coancil  will  be  as  much  condeoinad  by  him  sa 
we  condemn  the  conduct  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  Council  of  the 
Anthropological  Society.  Both  are  equally  disgraceful  to  the  aocieties  to 
which  they  belong.  Our  pages  have  so  oftea  borne  teatimony  to  the  zeal  and 
ability  of  Frof.  Huxley  that  it  is  not  necesaary  hare  to  repeat  our  admiration 
of  them. 

With  regard  to  the  Ethnological  Society  we  will  only  here  reprint  what  we 
aaid  in  1863,  and  are  ever  ready  to  repeal.  "  We  are  aa  much  interested  in 
the  reealt  of  Ethnological  science  as  of  general  Anthropology.  There  may 
be  differences  of  opinions  aa  to  the  best  means  of  advancing  the  science  of 
mankind;  bnt  we  are  sure  that  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  aa  to  the 
importance  of  Ethnology,  or  the  acience  of  races.  Nor  do  we  think  that  any 
man  ia  worthy  of  the  name  of  an  ethnologist  who  loolca  with  diafavonr  on 
thoae  anthropologists  who  believe  that  the  science  of  mankind  embraces 
something  more  than  ethnology;  rather  ought  they  to  i^oice  to  ae«  the 
great  aaocess  which  ia  attending  the  labours  of  their  fellow-workers.  The 
Biitisli  Aasociatioi)  is  for  the  advancement  of  aoience.  perfectly  regardleaa  of 
personal  opinions  or  party  cliques ;  we  feel  sure,  therefore,  that  it  only  re- 
quires a  little  time  to  remove  any  jealousy  that  may  exist  in  the  breasts  of 
some  ethnologists  reepectiog  the  sncceBs  attending  the  labours  of  anthropo- 
logists. Let  them  learn  not  to  quarrel  with  the  decrees  of  nature.  Astro- 
nomy woe  not  arrested  in  her  progress  by  the  clamours  of  the  astrologers ; 
nor  will  anthropologists  cease  to  develope  the  eitent,  magnitude,  and  im- 
portance of  their  science  by  the  invectives  of  ethnologists.  ILatber  let  them 
develope  their  own  subject,  and  look  with  rejoicing  on  the  beneficent  wave 
which  will  ere  long  remove  them  from  their  present  state  of  isolation,  and 
raise  them  to  their  place  as  one  of  the  branches  of  light  which  will  illuminate 
the  great  Hyateni  of  organic  life." 

Ws  Hivi  much  plesaure  in  announcing  that  the  prize  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  guineas  offered  by  the  Eisteddfod  for  the  beat  eaaay  on  Tht  Origin  of 
I^Englith  Nation,  baa  been  awarded  by  the  judge.  Lord  Stranglord,  to  I>r. 
John  iJeddoe,  Vice-Freaident  of  the  Anthropological  Society  of  London.  We 
beaitily  congratulate  Dr.  Beddoe  on  bis  success.  I>r.  Ueddoe  haa  long  occu- 
pied a  high  place  amongst  British  anttiropo legists,  and  we  are  glad  to  be 

*ble  to  make  public  hia  recent  succeaa.  We  truat  tlila  important  essay  will 
soon  be  published.    The  H3.  is  the  property  of  the  EiaLeddfod,  but  it  is 

(lomewbat  uncertain  when  they  will  publish  it.    It  is  possible  that  we  may 

be  able  to  give  it  to  our  readers  in  onr  own  columua. 

Wb  have  received  from  Hr.  Luke  Burke  a  letter  informing  ua  that  he  has 

no  present  intention  of  again  attempting  another  issne  of  his  JHhiuilogieal 

Journal.    He  says  that  we  have  made  him  responsible  for  a  third  fliilure. 

A.bont  the  same  time  we  received  a  letter  from  Mr,  Mackenzie,  calling  our 

■.Uention  t«  the  fact  that  Mr.  Burke's  £lkiu>lo!/ical  Journoi  has  already  taili-d 
n  three  occasions,  and  that  in  our  notice  wu  did  not  meutiua  the  -issue  ut 

^   lo.jTc 
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Tha  Qiuirtcrly  Joamal  of  Xlhnology,  which  took  plaoe  kbont  1850.  Wo  an 
tmHj  Btnj  that  Mr.  Buke  cannot  be  indaoed  to  pnblish  his  moat  in- 
tezeating  periodical.  Wb  onlj  wiah  that  it  ware  in  our  i'ower  to  indnoe  Ur. 
Burke  again  to  take  hiapen  and  enlighten  bia  aaaociate*  as  to  the  valiie  aad 
infiaence  of  race  distinction  in  humanity.  We  never  knew  a  tine  when  Hi. 
Bnrke'e  servioea  were  more  needed. 

NiCAKAODUi  Amtkbopoloot. — It  is  to  be  anticipated  that  onr  knowledge 
of  tiie  anthropology  of  Nicaragna  islikel;  to  receive  an  impnl&e  of  importanee- 
Since  the  return  of  Dr.  Carter  Blake,  another  Fellow  of  our  Society  haa  gone 
to  fMida  in  that  ooantr;.  We  allude  to  Hr.  H.  O.  Williams,  late  Local  Seere- 
taiy  for  Cearli,  Korth  Brazils,  who  by  thia  time  haa  probably  arrived  at  tbe 
mineB,  and  who  has  promised  to  nae  bis  beat  exertioos  on  behalf  of  anthro- 
pological science  throaghout  the  Chontalas  district. 

QaoBoa  B.  Oudoon. — Xx.  Kenneth  £.  H.  Mackenzie  is  &r  advanced  in 
his  oompletion  of  a  fitting  memoir  of  the  late  Qeorge  B.  Oliddon,  the  enthn- 
siaatic  egyptologitt  and  anthropologist,  aagieted  by  Mra.  OUddon.  An  in- 
portant  and  interesting  series  of  letters  illustrative  of  the  literary  hietoiT  of 
Typei  (/  Xnnlind  and  Indigtnoui  Baet»  0/  Iha  Earth,  addressed  to  Dr.  J. 
Barnard  Davis,  T.P.A.S.L.,  F.S.A.,  will  be  given  by  that  gentleman's  kiAd 
permission.  Mr.  Hackeniie  desires  11s  to  announce  that  be  will  be  greatly 
indebted  for  any  addition  to  bis  materials. 

A  Cavb  Stobt. — A  oorreepondent  of  a  paper  in  New  York  igofe^xas  to 
have  discovered  a  magnificent  artificial  cavern  in  the  Hndson  palisadas. 
The  description  is  ornate,  and  omits  no  details  which  oonld  add  to  the  In- 
terest (or  improbability)  of  the  story  of  disooveiy.  The  cave  is  said  to  be 
folly  one  mile  in  length  and  at  least  half  a  mile  wide,  with  a  vanltMl  roof, 
higher  than  that  of  Trinity  Church,  supported  by  innumerable  pillars,  which 
must  hare  been  erected  by  the  band  of  man  many  centuries  since,  and  ftir- 
nished  with  innumerable  side  recesses,  ante-chambers,  and  long  winding 
passage*  of  the  moat  wonderful  constmction.  Buins,  thousands  of  years 
old,  are  ftmnd,  together  with  tbe  mouldering  bones  of  beings  of  enormoai 
■tatore, "  as  belonging  to  a  race  of  giants  that  formerly  inhabited  the  earth." 
The  fiooia  are  as  smooth  and  hatd  as  granite,  thongh  covered  deep  with  the 
duet  of  centuries.  Here  and  there  a  lower  deep  is  disoemible  through  tbe 
all-pervading  gloom,  with  spacions  stone  steps  leading  thereto.  From  theae 
mysterious  oavities  tbe  sound  of  rushing  waters  fidla  upon  tbe  ear,  with 
otlier  reverberations  of  a  strange,  unearthly  character.  Cabalistio  s^as 
cover  tbe  bases  of  some  of  the  pillars,  while  figures  bearing  a  does  roasm- 
blanoe  to  sphynies,  deaths'  heads  and  mummies,  as  if  of  Egyptian  deaign, 
adorn  various  portions  of  tbe  walls  and  idoI.  The  bmous  Sun  hoax  waa 
constructed  with  a  little  more  plausibility, 

AjiHfuCAK  Fsa-HiBTOUC  Bciuins. — Beaearchei  are  being  made  ameog 
the  pre-biatoric  mmaina  in  the  Mississippi  Yallej,  one  object  of  whioh  is  to 
make  a  full  collection  of  ancient  art,  representing  tbe  aroIuBolt^cy  of  the 
northern  division  of  the  western  oontinent.  The  mounds  on  the  American 
Bottom,  in  Illinois,  are  comprised  in  two  groups  oonstitnting  a  nngle  grand 
system.  The  number  of  them,  including  those  on  the  American  BloC  >« 
nearly  two  hundred,  of  variouB  sbspee  and  sUee,  some  being  hardlj  raiaad 
above  the  general  level,  and  othen  rising  to  a  height  of  ninety  feet,  ^sy 
are  entirely  composed  of  earth,  and  oonstraoted  with  perfect  regutarilj. 
It  is  beyond  doubt  that  every  mound  was  elevated  by  human  labour,  and  it 
is  thought  that  these  tumuli  were  all  erected  by  the  same  people.    Mr.  l>s 
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Bmw  writoa  to  a  weetem  p«per  deacnbiiig  (ome  of  the  reaaina  £nmd  in 
thmn  moonde.  There  ara,  it  BeeniB,  two  kinds  of  pottei?  fooud  there  j  one 
ia  flu^  oompact,  doee-gruned,  kiln-bumed,  punted,  and  tsstefiillf  oma- 
mantedl,  mud  |>rov«s  mnch  ikill.  The  other  ig  coarae,  mde,  of  bregnlar 
tbUlciiew,  sun-dried,  oraomeutatiTe  withont  taete  t  mod  some  of  the  finer 
qtuli^  oocadonoUy  shovs  a.  poliehing  or  glazing,  leaving  minute  atrin,  og 
if  done  vith  a  tuft  of  graaa  dipped  into  a  barbatU.  In  making  Bome  excara- 
tiona  on  the  plain,  a  short  distance  west  of  the  large  mound,  Mr.  De  Haas 
discovered  large  quantities  of  pottery  in  oonueotiou  with  haman  remains. 
Some  of  them  were  mde  and  quite  heavy.  One  waa  clearly  a  cinerary  um. 
The  stone  weapMia,  implements,  and  ornaments  indicate  two  dUbssb,  one 
represents  the  palsolithio,  or  undressed  stone  age ;  the  other  the  neolithic, 
or  polished  atone  age,  of  Sir  John  Lnbbock.  Some  of  the  specimens  of 
the  finer  quality  ara  described  as  of  exquisite  skill  and  workmanship, 
■nd  are  of  porphyry,  homeblende,  granite,  serpentina,  nephrite,  and 
the  hardest  larietiee  of  amphabolic  rock.  Agricnltural  implements  hare 
been  found  in  these  mounds,  unlike  anything  of  the  kind  discovered 
elsewhere.  The  hoe  of  the  mound  builders  is  said  to  be  but  little  inferior 
to  that  of  our  own  generation  of  patent  agricoltural  tools.  The  small 
qti&rtz  weapons  of  this  ancient  people  are  very  fine;  ranging  from  the 
ooBUDOn  horn  stone  op  throagh  all  the  varietiea  to  the  purest  calcedony. 
The  celts  or  axes  are  of  almost  every  style  and  finish,  some  being  very  large, 
weighing  over  ten  poonda.  A.  gigantic  implement  far  surpasses  these  in  size, . 
MMue  weighing  over  twenty-five  pounds.  The  use  of  the  latter  waa  probably 
to  dress  hidea  or  omsk  com.  Mortars  and  pestles  have  been  recovered,  as 
well  aa  pipes,  discs  and  porphyritic  rings  for  games.  According  to  the  dis- 
ooverer  above  referred  tp,  "  the  ornaments  with  which  this  unknown  raoe 
decorated  their  persons,  the  weapons  with  which  they  fonght,  the  implements 
with  which  they  slew  their  gome,  and  the  vessels  with  which  their  domestic 
board  was  served  with  viands,  have  all  been  recovered,  with  a  lai^  number 
of  miacellaneoDs  articles  in  stone,  which  constitute,  with  those  fi^>m  other 
antiqnarian  locations,  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  valuable  ooUections  of 
early  American  art  yet  made." 

StciLT. — In  Sicily,  on  one  of  the  plateau  of  the  Gassaro  mountain,  ruins 
h*ve  been  disoovered  which  indicate  the  existence  of  a  great  city,  whose 
origin  datee  from  the  period  when  a  colony  of  Syracusans  established  them- 
selves in  this  spot.  According  to  the  historians,  this  city  can  be  no  other 
than  the  ancient  Ciastro.  The  walls  have  a  develt^ment  of  2,154  yards,  and 
are  9  ft.  10  in.  thick;  the  materials  are  stratified  marly  limeatone,  well 
ohiselled.  The  entire  dronmference  of  tlie  town  is  about  6,400  yards.  It 
was  divided  into  many  quarters,  and  in  the  eastern  portion  the  ruins  of  a 
temple  are  visible.  Not  far  from  this  city  there  exists  another  locality  called 
Castso-Novo,  of  very  ancient  origin. 

To  th«  Sditor  o/  the  Anthropological  Bentie, 

KiTCH>N-HiDDBH  IN  BsiTTANi,  AT  DosnAN.  Sut, — Perhaps  the  follow- 
ing notes  concerning  an  apparently  abnormal  kitchen  midden  on  the  Coast 
ot  fHnistire  may  interest  some  of  your  readers  : — 

In  the  summer  of  1866,  while  staying  at  the  little  fishing  Tillage  of  Doelan, 
on  the  ooBst  of  Finist^,  Ur.  Peyron  and  myself  ware  struck  with  an 
artificial-looking,  grass-oovered,  mound  situated  on  a  little  headland  named 
Beo-Bo-tueh,  which  forms  the  northern  side  of  the  creek  of  Doelan.  We 
accordingly  set  to  work  opening  it,  an  operation  whi^  was  greatly-fiwrilitttted 
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b;  an  excaratioa  in  one  aide  of  the  moand,  irhichtraB  being  mode  by  the 
peasants  of  the  neighbonrliood  for  tha  sake  of  loose  flat  vtonea  with,  whidi  to 
repair  their  dykea  ot  walls. 

The  moond  in  qneation  stands  aa  a  small  irregular  boss  on  tha  bare  nxA 
(oonsisting  here  of  metamorphio  schists).  Tha  greatest  height,  about  the 
centre,  did  not  eiceed  sii  feet.  The  upper  part  of  the  hillock  was  oovend 
by  a  thin  layer  of  soil;  immediately  below  this  came  the  true  Idtohen- 
midden,  consisting  of  a  layer,  between  three  and  I(>ar  feet  thick,  of  the 
shells  of  edible  molluscs  :  these  were,  tbe  oommon  limpet,  the  periwinkle, 
and  the  cookie,  sJl  three  in  abnndance,  a  few  oyst«n  (not  found  hare  at  the 
present  time,  althongb  common  a  few  miles  north),  and  a  few  debris  of 
ormers.     AB  these  shells  were  white,  and  readily  crumbled  to  pieces. 

This  heap  of  shells  rested  upon  a  very  rudely-arraoged  layer  of  flattish 
flakes  of  stone  (mica-schist),  say  three  inches  or  so  in  thiokneea,  below  which 
not  a  shell  was  to  be  seen.  The  spane  interrening  between  this  covering  of 
stones  and  tha  rocky  base  of  the  knoll  was  filled  with  a  black  animal  mould 
containing  a  large  number  of  bones.  These  bones  ware  well  seen  in  *it^ 
but  crumbled  into  dust  as  soon  as  they  were  removed;  many  were  human, 
bat  the  greater  number,  although  not  determined,  evidentiy  belong  to  small 
mammalia,  such  aa  the  dog  or  foi,  etc.  .  .  After  a  good  deoJ  of  grubbing  m 
this  bone-bearing  black  mould,  Mr.  Peyron  disclosed  to  view  an  almost  per- 
fect human  akuU ;  npon  attempting  to  extract  it  from  the  soft  matrii,  how- 
ever, it  fell  into  dust  like  the  rest  of  the  bones,  with  tbe  exception  of  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  maxilla  and  some  teeth — four,  I  think.  These,  with 
such  of  the  other  bones  aa  we  managed  to  preserve,  are  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  "Socift4  Polymathique  du  Horbiliao,"  aai  are,  I  presume,  in 
their  museum  at  Vannes. 

I  need  not  point  out  that  the  interest  connected  with  this  mound  lies  in 
the  curious,  and  to  me,  new  fkct  of  the  superposition  of  a  true  kitchen- 
midden  of  the  ordinary  type  on  an  older  and  covered  (however  rudely  it  was 
still  covered)  heap  of  animal  remuna  of  a  totally  different  character.  Not  a 
single  bone  being  found  in  the  shelly  portion,  and  no  shell  in  tha  black 
earth  or  bony  part. 

To  my  mind,  notwithstanding  the  socompanying  foreign  animal  remains, 
it  seems  dear  that  the  lower  portion  containing  the  skull  and  the  human 
bones  is  an  old  burial  place  or  small  tumulus ;  and  not,  as  might,  perhaps, 
be  euggoBted,  an  older  kit^ben-midden  belonging  to  people  addicted  to 
cannibalism.  The  oovering  of  flat  stones  of  iteulf  seems  enough  to  show 
that  some  kind  of  respect  or  awe  was  altaehed  to  the  contents  of  the  heap, 
and  that  It  was  not  a  mere  pile  of  refuse. 

No  marks  of  any  sort  were  observed  on  any  of  tha  bones ;  but  I  do  not 
atta«b  any  importanoe  to  this,  as  the  state  of  the  remains  was  such  that, 
had  there  been  any,  tbey  might  veiy  easily  have  been  overlooked.  No  im- 
plements, nor,  indeed,  any  signs  of  human  workmanahip  ware  found. 

If  a  tumulus,  it  ia  extraordinary  that  later  people  ahould  have  chosen  it 
as  a  convenient  surface  on  which  to  make  a  kitchen-midden.  If,  on  tba 
other  hand,  it  be  a  mere  refuse  heap,  the  layer  of  stones  with  which  it  i« 
covered  is  very  difficult  to  acconnt  for. 

I  must  leave  it  to  more  oompeteut  judges  to  decide  this  qnestion,  and 
will  be  happy  to  give  any  information  in  my  power  on  the  subject, 
a.  A.  LiBOUB,  P.R.Q.S.,  etc.. 
Of  tbe  Geological  Survey  of  England  and  Wales. 

CboUurfoj'd,  Uuibaiii,  IHth  September,  lH6tl. 
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Dk.  B.  ShIUXN,  y.P.,  IN  THM   ChUR. 

Ths  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  oonfirmed. 

The  follomng  numeroiiH  preaents  wsre  announced  to  hare  been 
Teceived  :— 

FOR  THB  UBIURT. 

Fboh  R.  T&tb,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  Belfbst  Natm-aliets'   Field  Clnb   (1th 

report), 
FromDr.J.BABtiABDDAvis,F.aA.,V.P.A.&L.— Weiebaah,DisBeoken 

daterreiohisoher  Volker ;  Dr.  B.  Davis  (portrait  of). 
From   the  Authob — W.   Bidlo;,    Languages  spoken    by  AustraliaD 

Aborigines. 


From  E.  R.  H.  Maokehsis,  Esq.,  F.S.A. — Henri  Bnigsch,  M4moire 
BUT  la  Reprodnotion  imprim^  dea  oaraotdres  Demotiquee ;  Ano- 
npnouB,  The  Northern  Light 

From  the  Author — Giovanni  Canestrini,  Origine  dall'  uomo. 

From  the  AuTBOB — Carl  Vogt,  Memoirs  sur  les  Microoephales. 

From  T.  Bkndtshe,  Esq.,  M.A.,  V.P.A.S.I4. — Origen  contra  Celsus 
(MS.  translation). 

From  Jakes  Gowanb,  Esq.^^purzbeim,  Defence  of  his  Doctrines ; 
Threlkeld,  an  Australian  Grammar. 

From  the  Adthok — Paolo  Gaddi ;  Intomo  al  cranio  di  Dante  Alighieri  ; 
Cranio  ed  encefalo  di  un  idiota ;  Dimostrazione  Anatomica  della 
mano  dell'  nomo  con  quoUa  dello  scimie.  LjoOQlc 
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From  John  Stirling,  Esq. — Dr.  R.  Jatnieson,  Mind  and  Body. 
From  the  Smithsonian  Institdtion- — Smithsonian  Inatitution,  Annual 
Report  of  Secretary  of  War ;  R,  Piimpelly,  Geological  Bcaearchca 
in  Chma,  ic. ;  C.  Whittlesey,  On  the  Freshwater  Glacial  DrifL 
From  the  Institute — ProceedLugs  of  the  Easei  Institute ;  Memoirs 
of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History  ;  Smithaonian  Slisoel- 
laneous  Collection,  Vola.  VI  and  VII. 
From  the  Sckhett — ^American  Antiquiuian  Society,  Proceedings  (com- 
plete set). 
From  GaoRQB  Hahbis,  Esq.,  F.S.A. — Spencer,  History  of  Philosophy. 
From  the  Society — Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  Journal  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal,  Part  I,  No.  4;  New  Series,    1866,   Part  I, 
No.  1 ;  New  Series,  1867,  Part  II,  No.  1  ;  1867,  No.  139 
From  the  Institution — United  Service  Inatitution,  Journal  of  the 

United  Service  Institution,  No.  i4. 
From  the  Socibtt — Moscow  Anthropological  Society,  Materials  for 
Anthropology  during  the  Tumular  period  in  the  Government  of 
Moscow.     Moscow,  1867,  Part  I,  Vol,  4. 
From  the  Editor — The  Farmer's  Journal  and  Agricultural  Mi^azioe, 

July,  August,  September,  October,  1867. 
From  the  Societt — Schriflen  der  KonigUchen  Physikalisch,  Okono- 

mischen  GcBellschaft  zu  Konigaberg,  186o  and  1866. 
From  the  Editor — Hermann  Burmoiater  M.D.,  Anales  del  Museo 

Publico  de  Buenos  Aires  (Second  part). 
From  the  Sooiftt — Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scot- 
land, Vol,  VI,  Part  1,  and  Appendix. 
From  Walter  Dendy,  Esq.— Anonymous,  Wonders  of  the  Human 

Body ;  W.  Dendy,  Sketches  of  Egyptian  Mummies. 
From  the  Editor — Medioal  Press  and  Circular,  September,  October, 

November,  1867 
From  Professor  Max  MiiLLBR  —  Professor  Max  Miiller,  La  Science 
du  Langage  (translated  by  Georges  Harris  and  Georges  Perrot; 
Henry  J.  A.  Pratt,  M.D.,  Genealogy  of  Creation;  Mfltu  Coo- 
milra  Swilmy  (translator),  Aritihandra  the  Martyr  of  Truth; 
Reginald  Stuart  Poole,  F.R.S.L.,  The  Genesis  of  the  Earth  and 
of  Man ;  J.  Barth£lemy  Saint- Hilalre,  Du  Bouddhisme ;  Friedrich 
Diez  (translated  by  C.  B.  Cayley,  BA,),  Introduction  to  the 
Grammar  of  the  Romance  Luiguogca ;  Anonymous,  Correspon- 
dence relating  to  tho  Establishment  of  an  Oriental  Collie  in 
London ;  Max  Miiller,  M.A.,  Proposals  for  a  Missionary  Alphabet ; 
Anonymous,  Proposals  for  a  Missionary  Alphabet ;  Dr.  Daniell 
Wilson,  Prehistoric  Man,  2  vols. ;  Hon.  Mountstuart  Elphinatouo, 
The  History  of  India,  2  vols. 
Fri>m  the  Author — Pierre  &5ron.  La  Terre  et  I'Homme  avant  rt 
apr^  le  D61uge. 
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From  the  Academy — Bulletin  de  t'Acad€mie   des   Sciencea  de  St. 

Peterebouig,  Vol.  11,  No.  Ill  and  IV;  VoL  12,  No.  I. 
From  the  Academt — Academic  Bojalc  de  Belgique  des  Sciences,  des 

Lettrea,  et  dea  Beaux  Arta ;  MemoirB,  VoL  36  ;  Bulletins,  VoL  23  ; 

Annuaire,  1867. 
From  J.  Fkabkr,  Esq. — Anonymous,  History  of  John  Knox ;  J.  A. 

Froude,  Influence  of  the  Heformatlou  on  the  Scottish  Character ; 

Baron  Von  Feuchtenileben,  Principles  of  Medical  Pyachology; 

Edward  Nares,  D.D,,  Man,  Theologically  and  Geologically. 
From  the  Author— Dr.  Hyde  Clarke,  Address  on  Geological  Surveys. 
From  Dr.  Htdb  Clabkb—A.  Ubicini,  La  Tiirquie  AotueUe ;  J.  R. 

Morrell,  Turkey  Past  and  Present ;  Nassif  Mollouf,  Precis  de 

I'Hiatoire  Ottomanc ;  Dr.    Hyde  Clarke,    Help  to  Memory    in 

Learning  Turkish  ;  Quarterly,  The  Quarterly  Levant  (Januaiy 

and  April,  1861);  Society,  Traasactions  Royal  Society  of  Northern 

Antiquaries,  Copenhagen, 

FOB  THE   MUSEUM. 

From  Dr.  Ant,  Fbitboh — seven  Bohemian  Skulls. 

From  the  Rev.  H.  Callaway  Loo.  Sec,  A.S.Lr— Three  Kaffir  Skullfl, 
Boxes,  Spoons,  Comba,  Snuff-boxes,  Snuff-spoon,  various  Cala- 
bashes. 

From  Wh.  Theobald,  Esq.  Loo.  Sec  A.S.L.  for  Rangoon,  —  Four 
Birman  Skulls. 

From  J.  Meyer  Habris,  Esq. — Eight  N^jo  Skulls. 

The  Chahiman  announced  that  twenty-seven  new  membois  had  been 
proposed  for  admission  into  the  Society,  and  would  be  elected  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Council ;  it  was  evident,  therefore,  that  they  were 
makii^  progress. 

The  following  Report  was  then  read : — 
S^xm  on  Anthropology  at  the  Britith  Attoeiatioti,  1867.     By  C.  W. 
Devis,  B.A.,  F.A.S.L.,  Vice  President  of  the  Manchester  Anthro- 
pological Society. 

In  laying  before  the  Anthropological  Society  of  London  a  roport 
upon  the  reception  given  to  anthropolc^  at  Dundee  by  the  British 
Association  and  the  people  of  Scotland,  and  upon  the  prospective 
relations  which  it  has  obtained  with  both  those  bodies,  it  ia  a  pleasure 
to  be  able  to  stato  that  the  position  of  the  science  is  in  these  respects, 
as  in  others,  entirely  satisfactory.  It  had  been  apprehended  that  the 
British  AaBociation  would  not  on  this  occasion  renew  the  welcome 
which  it  extended  to  anthropology  as  a  specific  science  at  its  previous 
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meeting.  The  expectation  waa  unfortunately  realised,  unfortunately 
for  the  opponents  of  anthropology;  to  its  friends  one  permanent  cause 
of  regret  alone  remains, — the  anticipation  rendered  some  eminent 
nthropologists  unwilling  to  incur  the  trouble  of  a  journey  necessarily 
long,  possibly  vain.  To  the  anthropologists  whose  lot  it  was  to  take 
part  in  the  contest  forced  upon  them  the  early  days  of  the  meeting 
were  full  of  anxiety  and  difGculty ;  annoyance  waa  created  among 
tbem  only  ss  a  consequence  of  the  means  which  they  had  reason  to 
believe  bad  been  adopted  for  the  humiliation  of  their  science.  Those 
meana  were  at  the  outset  eminently  suooeseful  in  placing  the  official 
representative  of  the  Anthropologi(»I  Society  of  London,  Dr.  Hunt, 
in  a  very  embarrassing  position.  As  a  member  of  the  committee  of 
Section  D  to  which  our  science  was  affiliated  at  Nottingham,  Dr. 
Hunt  mi^t  have  proposed  the  formation  of  a  department  for  the 
Science  of  iian  under  its  accepted  designation ;  and,  according  to  a 
letter  which  the  Rev.  H.  R  Tristram  thought  tit  to  write  to  the  local 
papers,  not  only  were  the  authorities  of  the  Association  dutifully  pre- 
pared to  receive  such  a  proposal,  but  accommodation  for  an  anthro- 
pological department  had  been  actually  provided.  Notwithstanding 
this  happy  conjugation  of  the  active  and  passive  moods,  Dr.  Hunt  did 
not  propose  a  separate  department  for  anthropology,  and  for  the  reasons 
ezplaiued  by  him  in  bis  iuauguiul  address  to  the  Conference.  This  con- 
junction of  unfavourable  circumstancea  placed  insuperable  difEcultiee 
in  the  way  of  anthropology.  Even  its  honest  enemies  would  have  been 
well  content  to  Bee  it  undertake  a  department  with  the  materials  m.erci- 
fully  spared  to  it.  The  result  would  have  been  disastrous  alike  to 
its  scientific  reputation  and  to  its  public  import  To  allow  itself 
to  drift  unrecognised  into  the  section,  and  be  picked  asunder  as  a 
scientifio  waif,  would  have  been  to  sacrifice  the  laboiu^  of  years,  and 
confess  that  the  Bcienoe  of  man  had  neither  the  unity  of  purpose  nor 
the  consistency  of  action  necessary  to  constitute  a  special  branch  <tf 
inquiry.  Dr.  Hunt  had  but  one  other  course  before  him;— to  save  the 
credit  of  anthropology  by  retaining  possession  of  the  papers,  and 
thereby  expose  himself  to  the  odium,  quickly  and  triumphantly  laid 
upon  him,  of  withdmwing  the  science  from  the  only  section  to  which 
it  could  properly  belong.  Characteristically,  he  chose  this  alternative, 
and  BO  doing  increased  his  claims  to  the  gratitude  of  anthropologists. 
The  Local  Committee  for  the  reception  of  Anthropologists,  to  whom, 
as  the  exponents  of  the  friendly  feeling  of  Dundee,  the  isolation  of 
our  science  was  first  announced,  received  the  information  with 
emphatic  indignation.  At  a  general  meeting  of  anthropologists, 
sulwequently  held,  there  was  entira  unanimity  in  the  opinion  that 
they  would  be  wanting,  both  to  themselves  and  to  the  common  inte- 
rests of  Boience,  if  they  allowed  the  non- appointment  of  their  depart- 
ment to  pass  without  an  earnest  protest.  Such  a  result  would  have 
been  impossible  in  any  scientific  gathering  abroad,  and  British  anthro- 
pology could  not  permit  itself  to  be  tacitly  disgraced  in  the  eyes  (^ 
its  illustrious  eon/riret.  In  simple  justice  to  the  Association,  which 
had  become  imwittingly  implicated  in  a  questionable  procedure,  it 
was  considered  tliat  an  appeal  ought  to  be  made  to  its  broader  judg- 
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ment.  An  Anthropological  Conference  was  at  onoe  decided  Qpon,  with 
the  further  purpose  of  enabling  the  papers  to  be  read,  and  of  thus 
showing  to  all  whom  it  might  concern  that  anthropology  could,  if 
necessitated,  stand  alone.  The  presidency  of  the  conference  was 
accepted  by  Dr.  Hunt;  the  general  arrangements  were  confided  to 
the  Local  Committee,  to  whose  iieal  and  ability  at  this  juncture  our 
science  remains  largely  indebted.  The  inaugural  meeting  was  held 
in  the  Union  Hall,  Dundee,  on  Friday,  Septembei-  6th,  the  number 
and  character  of  the  audience  attesting  a  wide-spread  desire  to  com- 
pare anthropology's  account  of  itself  with  that  which  had  been  so 
angrily  presented  to  the  public  i^  its  asstulants.  In  opening  the 
proceedings  of  the  Conference,  the  President  drew  the  attention  of  the 
Association  and  the  public  to  the  aim  and  method  of  anthropological 
science;  a  full  report  of  the  address  will  be  published  in  the  neit 
number  of  the  AfOhropolnffieal  Reoiao. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Conference  was  productive  of  the  happiest 
consequences.  A  very  marked  change  took  place  in  the  attitude 
assumed  towards  anthropology  both  within  and  without  the  Associa- 
tion. Eminent  members  of  that  body  immediately  confessed  that 
they  had  previously  mistaken  the  objects  and  underrated  the  value  of 
the  science.  Disapprobation  was  freely  expressed  against  the  feeling 
which  seemed  to  have  instigated  its  obstructives.  Even  that  portion 
of  the  public  which  still  prdessed  hostility,  exclaimed  that  the  Asso- 
ciation had  been  placed  in  a  false  and  untenable  position.  Whether 
from  this  pressure  or  from  other  causes,  there  loomed  in  the  future  a 
prospect  of  re-entrance  into  the  Assixiiation  on  favourable  terms. 
Anthropology  was  on  its  part  quite  ready  to  relinquish  its  vantage 
ground,  on  an  assurance  being  ^ven  that  it  would  not  on  fliture 
occasions  be  unnecessarily  impeded.  It  was  eventually  arranged 
that  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association  it  should  have  a  place 
in  the  Association,  and  that  during  the  current  meeting  any  papers 
it  might  be  disposed  to  read  should  be  taken  in  section  K.  llus  re- 
cognition of  the  claims  of  anthropology  once  more  striven  for  and 
won,  rendered  the  discontinuance  of  the  Conference  imperative.  The 
general  secretaries  were  therefore  requested  to  draw  up  an  address  in 
explanation  of  the  circumstances  attending  its  dissolution.  The  fol> 
lowing  was  issued: — 

TO  THE  MEUBERB  OF  THE  DUNDEE  AKTHROPOLOOICAL  CONFEItENOK. 

Qektlemem, — Before  coming  t<j  Dundee,  we  feared  that  a  section 
of  the  governing  body  of  the  British  Association  would  prevent  the 
introduction  of  Papers  on  Anthropology  in  a  distinct  department. 
The  non-appointment  of  an  anthropological  department  in  the  same 
manner  as  last  year,  together  with  a  report  of  opinions  expressed  by 
some  of  the  officers  of  section  D,  assisted  to  increase  this  fear.  It 
was  under  the  impression  that  anthropological  science  wns  not  being 
encouraged  by  some  of  the  authorities  that  you  were  called  together. 
Since  then,  explanations  have  been  made,  which  show  that  there  has 
been  considerable  misundentanding  in  the  matter,  although  we  are 
■       •     ■  .      ..    .   -^    •-     .  ...   med  of  those 
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dettula  of  intended  arrangetuenta  to  which  we  consider  he  was  Burly 
untitled.  We  are  now  glad  to  be  able  to  annuunce  that  auoh  explana- 
tions have  been  received  as  have  in  a  great  part  removed  these 
suspicions.  We  are  moat  happy  also  to  be  able  to  state  that  the 
enthusiasm  and  earnestness  which  were  shown  by  all  who  took  part 
at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Conference,  together  with  the  explanations 
then  made,  have  produced  so  favourable  an  effect,  and  so  much 
changed  the  position  of  anthropologists  in  the  British  Association  as 
to  leave  nothing  more  to  be  desired.  Arrangemeuta  are  about  to  be 
mode  by  which  anthropologists,  ethnologists,  and  geogmphers  will  be 
all  united  in  one  section.  Should  it  be  necesaary  at  any  future  time, 
to  create  a  separate  department  for  any  one  of  these  sciences,  the 
proposed  arrangement  would  render  such  change  possible,  and  remove 
the  anomaUea  which  have  hitherto  existed  in  the  AsBociatioD.  It  has 
been,  therefore,  decided  that  the  Conference  be  dissolved,  and  that 
the  papers  announced  to  be  read  there  be  handed  over  to  the  British 
Association.  The  money  received  for  the  sale  of  tickets  will  be  at 
once  returned.  We  are  fully  conscious  that  the  discontinuance  of  the 
Conference  will  cause  you  much  regret;  but  we  trust  that  the  position 
so  long  contended  for,  and  now  recognised,  will  compensate  for  any 
disappointment  you  will  experience.  The  Fellows  of  the  London  and 
MandieBt«r  Anthropological  Societies  at  present  in  Dundee  beg, 
through  us,  warmly  to  thank  all  those  who  have  sympathised  with 
their  difBculties,  and  who  have  thus  brought  abont  the  defied 
recognition.  The  arrangements  contemplated  for  the  future  will,  we 
believe,  be  such  as  finally  and  satisfactorUy  to  settle  a  most  difficult 
question,  and  at  the  same  time  unite  all  students  of  these  allied 
sciences.  ^We  have  the  honour  to  be,  gentlemen,  your  most  obedient 
servants,  John  Plant, 

C.  W.  DEVia, 
General  Secretaries,  on  behalf  of  the  Officers  and  Executive 
Committee  to  the  Dundee  Anthropological  Conference. 
Dundee,  7th  Sept,  1867. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  meeting,  anthropologists  continued  to 
feel  content  with  the  provisions  held  by  them  for  &eir  future  incor- 
poration into  the  Association,  but  their  satisfaction  was  somewhat 
modified  by  circumstances  which  deprived  them  of  the  immediate 
benefits  proposed.  With  a  single  exception,  none  of  the  papen 
intended  to  have  been  read  found  their  way  into  section  E.  Of  the 
difficulties  raised,  one  at  least  was  valid — the  section  had  not  time  to 
do  justice  to  its  own  papere.  A  captious  observer  might  perhaps 
have  said  that  even  this  difficulty  was  not  altogether  a  necessary 
one,  some  of  the  papers  read  at  the  expense  of  others  passed  over 
being  old  friends  to  science,  though  possibly  new  to  Dundee.  The 
plethora  of  section  E  shows  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  separate 
department  for  a  science  so  rich  in  materials  for  discussion  as  anthro- 
pology. To  superadd  the  rest  of  its  branches  as  well  as  etimology  to 
a  geographical  section  would  clearly  be  aa  impracticable  as  absurd. 
Anthropology  must  either  be  conducted  apart  from  KWgrapby  or 
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ignored  altogether ;  which  of  these  issues  is  to  become  final  now  rests 
with  its  students ;  if  they  be  true  to  themselTes,  they  will  in  future 
be  received  into  the  Association  in  a  respectful,  if  not  a  cordial,  spirit ; 
otherwise,  a  renewed  display  of  the  inveterate  hostility  banded  against 
them  will  be  encouraged,  almost  justified. 

Though  the  anthropologists  who  crossed  the  border,  and  their 
feUow-labourers  in  Scotland,  would  have  muob  preferred  to  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  collective  and  definite  study,  their  forced  inaction  was 
not  altogether  profitless :  it  gave  them  one  more  opportunity  of 
observii^,  and  to  some  extent  participating  in,  the  incoherent  mode 
of  cultivating  man's  natural  history  provided  by  the  Association. 
Several  antluropotogical  subjects  of  considerable  interest  were  intro- 
duced in  various  sections. 

A  very  valuable  accession  to  archaic  anthropology  was  received 
from  a  communication  by  Mr.  Pengelly  to  the  geological  section,  in 
whioh  wore  detailed  the  results  of  recent  explorations  in  Kent's  cave. 
He  produced  a  fine  series  of  human  relics,  including  portions  of  the 
vkelcton,  and  a  variety  of  implements  found  associated  with  the 
remains  of  the  great  camivora  and  mammoth-  The  most  highly- 
finished  tools  were  at  the  lowest  levels.  The  section  received  the 
evidence  that  in  the  south  of  England  man  was  contemporary  with 
the  extinct  mammals  as  conclusive,  the  geological  and  arcbeoological 
facts  being  unmistakably  concurrent.  In  the  anatomical  department 
of  section  Da  paper  was  read,  on  the  "Phenomena  of  Life  and  Mind," 
by  Mr,  Dunn,  who  uphold  the  old  distinction  between  the  psycho- 
vital  and  the  physical  forces,  admitting,  however,  that  "  we  know 
nothing  of  life  apart  from  organisatioii,  and  have  no  evidence  of  mind 
independent  of  a  brain  and  nervous  system.  The  agency  of  matter 
and  the  physical  forces  ore  as  essential  to  the  manifestations  of  life  as 
life  itself  is  to  the  display  of  intelligence."  In  another  paper,  on 
"  Life,  its  Nature,  Origin,  etc.,"  by  Mr.  P.  Melville,  tfie  theory  of  the 
Scotch  school  on  the  "vital  form  or  soul"  was  set  forth  in  opposition 
to  the  so-called  materialism  of  Spencer.  The  author  entered  at  length 
into  the  cause  of  the  difference  between  man  and  animals,  rejecting 
Professor  Huxley's  anatomical  explanation  of  the  acquirement  of 
speech.  After  combating  the  development  theory,  be  coacluded  that 
"all  facta  seem  to  confirm  the  opinion  that  species  are  never  trans- 
muted. They  have  a  definite  nature  or  vital  form — call  it  occult — 
but  you  cannot  evade  it,  and  Professor  Lister  may  yet  prove  that 
'  spontaneous  generation '  is  but  the  embodiment  of  vital  forms 
infused  in  the  atmosphere."  In  the  course  of  the  discussion  which 
followed.  Dr.  Hunt  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  author  of  the  paper 
had  spoken  of  Professor  Huxley  under  considerable  misapprehenmon 
of  his  views. 

In  Section  £  a  paper  was  read,  by  Sir  John  Lubbock,  on  the 
"  Early  Condition  of  Man,"  forming  a  valuable  summaty  of  the  arga- 
ments  in  &vour  of  men's  primitive  barbarism  deduced  from  bis  pre- 
sent condition.  After  referring  to  the  diversity  of  the  opinions 
entertained  on  this  subject,  the  author  proceeded  to  combat  the  asser- 
tion of  Dr.  Whately,  "that  we  have  no  reason  to  beUeve  thM  anj 
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oommnnitj'  ever  did  or  ever  can  emerga  uuaasisted  bj  eztenud  helps 
from  a  state  of  utter  barbariBm  into  anything  that  can  be  oalled 
ciTiliBation."  No  instance  of  this  is  on  reoord,  because  Dr.  Whately's 
definition  of  a  savage  implies  the  impossibility  of  the  means  of  record, 
and,  from  the  nature  of  things,  the  kind  of  evidence  in  other  respects 
demanded  cannot  be  adduced.  Some  savages,  as  the  AustraUaus, 
have  not  civilised  themselves,  because  their  peculiar  circumstances  did 
not  permit  them  to  do  bo.  President  Smith  thought  that  if  man 
were  created  a  helpless  savage,  he  must  have  perished  before  he 
could  have  acquired  the  means  of  sustaiuing  himself.  Exactly  the 
same  might  be  said  of  the  gorilla.  There  is  no  evidence  for,  uid 
much  against,  the  idea  that  savage  man  is  in  a  state  of  degeneration. 
Many  of  the  simpler  domestic  arts  and  religious  ideas,  which,  once 
possessed,  oould  scarcely  be  lost,  are  not  universaL  Having  disposed 
of  the  aiguments  of  Whately  and  his  followers,  the  author  showed 
that  there  are  indications  of  progress  even  among  savages,  and,  among 
the  most  civilised  nations,  there  are  traces  of  original  barbarism.  The 
well-kuown  opinion  of  Haliburton  that  the  universality  of  certain 
beliefs  and  habits,  which  are  apparently  arintrary,  proves  their  com- 
munity of  origin,  was  contested,  though  similarity  of  custom  wu 
considered  to  prove  the  original  identity  of  the  human  miud,  and  to 
be  therefore  an  argument  for  the  unity  of  the  human  race,  whicb, 
however,  was  not  necessarily  descended  from  a  sin^e  pcur. 

The  last  day  of  Section  K  was  rendered  remarkable  by  an  an- 
nouncement, which  it  was  the  lot  of  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  to  make, 
and  which  will  be  received  by  anthropologists  with  much  gratifica- 
tiotL  The  decision  of  the  International  Congress  to  bold  its  next 
meeting  in  this  country,  which  formed  the  subject  of  Sir  Roderick's 
communication,  cannot  fail  to  have  an  important  influence  upon 
the  future  of  British  anthropology.  If  the  Congress  be  supported,  as 
it  will  doubtless  be,  with  the  zeal  with  which  our  science  has  hitherto 
been  cultivated,  it  will  at  once  substantiate  the  claims  of  anthropology 
to  the  respect  of  men  of  scionco  generally,  and,  what  is  still  more 
desirable,  largely  increase  the  materials  upon  whioh  sound  views  of 
archaic  humanity  can  alone  be  founded.  On  taking  the  cluur,  Sir 
Roderick  said — "I  stated  yesterday,  in  speaking  shorUy  on  Sir  John 
Lubbock's  paper,  that  those  gentlemen  who  had  formed  themselves 
ini<j  a  Congress  for  the  advancement  of  all  knowledge  respecting  the 
pre-historic  oonditioa  of  man,  as  demonstrated  by  the  implements  of 
art  vhich  man  must  have  used  being  found  in  association  with  extinct 
ftfiimftla — A  subject  whioh  has  been  worked  out  to  a  great  extent  on 
the  Continent,  and  to  some  extent  in  our  own  country — intended  to 
hold  the  next  meeting  of  the  Congress  devoted  to  that  subject  ia 
Great  Britain  in  1868.  Before  I  proceed  to  say  a  few  words  about 
the  progress  already  made  by  this  institution,  and  by  the  several  dis- 
tinguished men  who  have  occupied  themselves  in  these  researohefl,  I 
will  read  to  you  a  letter  which  I  received  the  day  before  yesterday, 
from  the  President  of  this  foreign  Congress,  U.  Lartet,  a  most  emi- 
nent comparative  anatomist,  and  one  well-known  to  every  man  <^ 
science  who  oooupiea  himself  with  natural  history.     He  -has  a  E;ut>- 
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pean  reputation,  and  he  is  now  the  President  of  the  Pre-Historio 
Congress  of  Fruice.  M,  Lartet  thus  writes; — 't  have  the  honour  to 
inform  you  that  in  the  meeting  of  the  29th  August  last,  the  Interna- 
tional Congress  of  Anthropology  and  Pre-Hiatoric  Arohaology,  holding 
its  session  at  Paris  for  the  year  1867,  adopted  the  proposition  of 
holding  its  next  session  in  England  in  the  year  1868.  At  the  same 
meeting  the  members  of  the  Congress  resolved  to  offer  to  you  the 
President^  of  this  session  in  1868,  and  to  associate  with  you  the 
names  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Messra.  J.  Evans,  A. 
Franks,  J.  Prestwich,  6.  Busk,  Carter  Blake,  etc.,  in  order  to  fOrtn 
tiie  nuoleua  c^  a  committee  of  organisation,  which  is  to  be  charged 
vith  determining  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  Congress,  and  to  r^u- 
late  the  conditions  under  which  its  sittings  are  to  be  held.  Alt  the 
documents  relating  to  the  foundation  of  this  Congress  at  Ia  Spezsia 
in  1865,  to  the  next  session  at  Neucfaatel  in  1866,  and  to  its  session 
in  Paris  in  1867,  will  be  sent  to  you.'  The  first  thing  I  did  on 
receiving  this  letter  was  to  write  immediately  to  M.  Idirtet,  and  to 
tell  hi"'  that  1  was  not  the  person  by  any  means  entitled  to  preude 
over  a  Congress  of  this  nature.  I  immediately  adverted  to  Sir  Charles 
LyeU,  to  Sir  John  Lubbock,  and  to  those  other  distinguished  men 
who  have  written  books  upon  the  subject,  whose  books  have  circu- 
lated through  the  land,  and  who  have  given  up  a  very  large  portion 
of  their  time  to  the  consideration  of  this  important  subject,  whereas 
I,  who  am  a  simple  geologist,  and  I  hope  something  of  a  geographer 
also,  have  always  been  occupied  in  developing  the  condition  of  the 
earliest  "limftla  that  are  found  in  the  crust  of  the  globe,  and  therefcnre 
I  have  been  worUng  at  the  other  end  of  the  geological  scale,  while 
these  pre-historio  inquirers  are  working  at  the  very  highest  and  last 
epoch  in  any  way  connected  with  geological  science.  Consequently, 
I  do  not  feel  that  I  would  he  the  fittest  man  to  occupy  the  presidential 
ch^,  though  I  have  a  hearty  wish  to  promote  this  inquiry,  because 
it  is  only  by  an  inqiury  into  facts,  not  in  our  own  country  only,  for 
in  our  own  country  man  was  in  a  barbarous  state  when  other  countries 
vt^e  having  a  high  civilisation,  but  by  a  general  inquiry,  extended  to 
all  parts  of  the  world,  that  we  can  arrive  at  proper  uid  sound  inference 
on  this  important  subject.  The  announcement  which  I  have  now 
made  haa  no  direct  connection  with  the  business  of  the  British  Asso- 
oiatJon — it  is  simply  an  announcement  of  a  Congress  which  has  the 
most  intiioate  relations  with  that  great  subject  on  which  Sir  John 
Lubbock  addressed  you  yesterday;  and  I  make  it  here  so  that  it  may 
receive  as  much  pubhcity  as  possible,  in  order  that  those  foreign 
gentlemen  may  be  sure  of  a  proper  welcome  in  this  country  when 
they  come  here." 

In  turning  to  Uie  subject  of  the  status  acquired  by  anthropology 
among  the  people  of  Scotland,  reference  must  first  be  made  to  the 
extraordinary  public  interest  which  awaited  its  advent.  Curiosity, 
well  and  ill-disposed,  was  greatly  excited.  The  unfortunate  circum- 
stMices  which  led  to  the  rupture  of  the  previous  relations  of  the 
■oienoe  to  the  British  Association  were  instantly  made  the  subject  of 
general  comment.   Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  prevailing  tone 
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^ven  to  Scotch  opinion  might  expect  that  the  separation  of  anthro- 
polog7  from  the  Association  would  have  been  welcomed  with  some- 
thing akia  to  exultation.  So  far  from  this,  condnct,  which  appeared 
attributable  either  to  caprice  or  compliance,  was  blamed  on  all  sides. 
The  fkct  that  anthropology  was  unwiJiingly  and  lumeoessaril;  outside 
the  pale  of  the  Association  at  Dundee,  whether  by  overt  exclusion  or 
covert  prevention,  was  at  once  contrasted  by  the  pnblio  with  its 
acceptance  at  Nottingham,  where  its  proceedings  obtained  scientlSa 
approvaL  The  first  cheering  sign  which  met  the  aoathem  aathropo- 
logist  was  that  the  intolerance  attributed  to  the  Scot  is  iusufficient  to 
allow  him  to  tolerate  nn&imess.  Though  the  reflections  cast  upon 
the  Association  were  no  doubt  in  some  respects  undeserved,  it  caiuwt 
be  denied  that  they  were  apparently  justified  by  the  circumstanoes 
under  which  the  meeting  at  Dundee  took  place.  The  pnbUc  mind  at 
once  concluded  that  the  Association  had  discarded  anthropology  from 
a  prudent  resolve  to  stand  well  with  their  Scotch  hosts.  Various 
speakers  in  the  sections  took  opportunities  of  declaring,  on  behalf  of 
the  Association  at  lai^  that  elsewhere  scientific  statements  bad  never 
been  rejected  on  account  of  their  tendency.  These  disclaimeis  did 
not,  however,  appear  to  remove  the  impression  that  the  Dundee  meet- 
ing was  in  this  respect  eiceptionaL  For  a  twelvemonth  past  it  had 
been  well  known  in  the  south  that  sectarian  prejudice  was  being 
bitterly  aroused  by  certain  zealots  against  the  latitudinarianism  of 
science  in  general  and  anthropology  in  particular,  and  theov  were 
sufficient  indications  given  that  on  Scotch  soil  the  effect  of  scientific 
induction  on  theologi<^  doctrine  would  be  watched  with  jealous  -re- 
serve— a  conflict  between  the  two  with  positive  hostility.  If  general 
opinion  were  correct  in  believing  tliat  this  foreknowledge  had  influence 
over  the  minds  of  any  members  of  the  Association  as  they  journeyed 
northward — if  those  members  really  were  persuaded  that  the  public 
favour,  and  even  the  presidential  smile,  would  be  jeopardised  by  a 
scientific  licence  reputable  in  lower  latitudes — if  they  wore  conscious 
that  science  generally  sins  against  popular  orthodoxy,  and  that  on 
this  occasion  anthropology  would  t>e  a  convenient  scape-goat  to  be 
sent  into  the  wilderness — if  feeling  so  unworthy  the  dignity  of  science 
could  possibly  be  supposed  to  actuate  them — they  were  rudely  unde' 
ceived  by  finding  that  they  had  perverted  a  crime  into  a  blunder. 
Scotch  candour  refused  tite  victim  ofiered  to  its  austerity.  No  anthro- 
pologist could  have  derised  a  more  thorough  preparation  for  the  intro- 
duction of  his  scienoe  into  Scotland  than  has  been  given  by  its  enemies, 
scientific  and  priestly.  Scotchmen  saw  it,  or  believed  they  saw  it,  put 
aside  by  the  Association  on  their  account,  and  their  sympathies  went 
with  it  They  heard  it  appeal  without  reserve  to  their  common  sense 
and  liberality,  and  felt  how  hugely  it  had  been  misrepresented  by 
well-meaning  friends;  how  deeply  maligned  by  ignorant  or  nnscru- 
pulous  enemies.  Above  all,  the  Scot  has  had  abundant  opportunities 
of  testing  the  worthlessness  of  their  judgment  who  rave  about  the 
unscientific  nature  of  anthropology.  He  has  been  shown  that  it  has 
all  the  elements  and  obeys  tJl  the  laws  of  a  true  science,  and,  if  true, 
then  the  noblest  of  alL     Anthropology  is  engaging  Scotch  attention 
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at  a  juncture  no  lees  favourable  to  ite  establiehmeat  than  the  circum- 
■  BtanceB  which  heralded  it.  To  an^  one  who  reads  the  sigoB  of  the 
times,  the  Scotch  laind  appears  in  a  transition  state.  The  imperceptible 
approach  of  the  wave  of  modem  education  is  gradually  underminiDg 
the  (ltd  landmarks  of  bigotry,  and  the  practice  of  the  Puritan  is  be- 
coming irksome.  Public  intelligence  is  growing  uneasy  in  swaddling 
clothes  unsuited  to  its  larger  growth,  and  the  mind  of  Knoi  is  no 
longer  supreme.  The  most  authentic  evidence  we  could  have  of  this 
we  gather  from  the  indignant  remoastiKnces  of  Scotchmen  against  the 
En^ieh  noticm  that  free  thought  is  tabooed  to  them.  A  gentleman, 
for  example,  gives  a  Christian  Yonng  Men's  Association  his  ideas  of 
the  British  Association,  and,  while  lecturing  the  young  men,  falls  a 
scolding  anthropologista  thus :  "  Funniest  of  all  was  the  absurdity  of 
the  anthropologista  aa  they  made  vain  efforts  to  get  the  glory  of 
martyrdom,  and  made  a  false  fuss  over  the  narrowness  of  the  Scotch. 
They  seem  to  fancy  that  we  are  such  a  set  of  miserable  bigots  aa  to 
be  unable  to  listen  to  anything  that  does  not  square  with  our  own 
theories.  It  would  be  wrong  in  me  not  to  state,  however,  that  seve- 
ral of  these  papen  open  up  strange  and  new  fields  of  inquiry,  and  I 
would  say  to  young  men  inquire,  read,  do  not  be  dogmatic."  Remind- 
ing the  lecturer,  in  pesBing,  that  it  was  not  the  anthropologists,  but 
their  opponents,  who  are  Bupp(»ed  t«  have  taken  the  good  people  of 
Dundee  for  "miserable  btgota,"weaccept  his  testimony,  in  conjunction 
with  that  of  others,  that  the  Scotch  mind  is  disposed  ta  free  inquiry, 
and  is  weaning  itself  from  dogmatism.  We  accept  it  the  more  wilhngty, 
because  we  see  in  it  the  best  grounds  of  hope  that  Scotch  anthropology 
will  take  root  and  flourish,  for  it  is  to  the  science  of  humanity  that 
the  eye  will  be  directed  as  the  fading  outlines  of  dogmatic  teaching 
sink  more  and  more  below  the  horizon.  There  ia,  indeed,  reason  to 
think  that  the  reputation  for  narrow  views  which  Scotland  undoubtedly 
has,  is,  in  respect  to  ita  educated  classes,  in  a  great  measure  factitious. 
Scotch  orthodoxy  is  very  loud  in  ita  self-assertion,  as  well  as  very  re- 
lentless towards  offending  railway  directora  and  journeymen  printers, 
but  in  its  denunciations  we  list«n  not  so  much  to  the  voice  of  public 
opinion  as  to  the  thunders  of  a  northern  Sinai.  The  fanaticism  of  the 
priesthood  becomes  the  opprobrium  of  the  people.  The  nation  is  too 
tightly  held  in  the  ecclesMstical  embrace  for  the  liberality  inseparable 
from  intellectual  power  to  relievo  itself  without  a  struggle ;  and 
though  the  natural  acumen  of  the  Scot  cannot  avoid  recognising  the 
discordance  between  the  modes  of  thought  required  by  hia  spiritual 
regimen  and  those  necessitated  by  scientific  culture,  his  characteristio 
prudence  deprecates  a  collision  with  his  hierarchy,  and  he  seldom 
exercises  the  perilous  right  of  speaking  for  himself.  This  state  of 
things  cannot  last  long.  The  Scotch  mind  ts  eminently  adapted  to 
scientific  inquiry,  an  education  incompatible  with  intellectual  feu- 
dalism. No  country  of  equal  extent  has  produced  a  greater  number 
of  patient  workers  and  iUustrions  discoverers — men  whose  genius  has 
illuminated  every  department  of  knowledge — men  who  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  seize  the  truth  wherever  they  found  it,  irrespective  of  pre- 
judices, whether  their  own  or  their  neighbours'.     Common,  experience 
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ahowB  the  Btrong  tendenoy  toirarde  acientifio  activity  amongst  edu- 
cated Scotchmen.  This  only  requires  to  bo  duly  Bttracted  towards 
aathropology  for  it  to  reoeire  from  them  the  attention  and  respect 
which  itdeaerrea.  Thanks  to  ite  iU-wiahers,  that  attraction  has  taken 
place  BO  far  aa  it  couid  be  effected  by  their  clamouni.  Sounder  and 
more  abundant  resulta  nil!  follow  as  soon  as  Sootchmen  Bee  that  their 
enterprise  abroad  can  supply  many  of  the  wants  most  sensibly  felt  in 
the  science  of  man,  and  Uiat  their  own  country  is  peculiarly  rich  in 
subjects  of  anthropological  investigation.  A  society  for- the  study  of 
anthropology  has  already  been  formed  by  the  friends  who  fought  bo 
BpiritodJy  by  our  side  at  Dundee,  and  every  lover  of  the  soience  will 
rejoice  if  the  &vourable  anticipations  of  the  prosecution  of  Biithn^x>- 
logical  science  in  Scotland,  derived  from  experience  of  the  tat«  meeting, 
be  furthered  in  its  fulfilment  by  the  labours  of  this  youngest  colleague 
of  our  society. 

Thanks  were  unanimously  given  to  the  writer  of  the  Report. 

Dr.  Hunt  explained  the  reasons  why  he  did  not  propose  formally 
that  there  should  be  a  separate  department  for  anthropoli^y  at  the 
meeting  of  the  British  Association,  and  why  it  was  thought  proper 
that  Mr.  Devis  should  write  the  report  of  what  occurred,  as  an  inde- 
pendent member  of  the  Society.  There  had  been  in  former  years  ■ 
long  struggle  to  get  anthropology  recognised  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Association.  At  Nottingham  an  arrangement  vas  entered  into,  under 
the  infiuence  of  Professor  Huxley,  by  which  anthropology  was  sepa- 
rately recognised  as  a  department  of  biology,  thou^  it  was  not  an 
arrangement  with  which  he  (Dr.  Hunt)  was  satisfied,  and  he  declared 
at  the  time  that  the  separation  of  anthropology  &om  ethnology  into 
two  distinct  departments  would  only  be  temporary.  The  result  was 
that  several  of  the  papers  read  were  identical,  and  same  subjects  were 
discussed  in  different  sections  at  the  same  time.  The  report  which 
had  been  read  would  explain  why  that  arrangement,  which  he  had  consi- 
dered tempomry,  had  not  been  continued  ;  and,  thiinks  to  those  gentle- 
men who  were  on  the  Local  Reception'  Committee  of  Anthropolt^ists 
at  Dundee,  the  science  of  man  would  occupy  a  much  more  favourable 
position  at  subsequent  meetings  of  the  British  Association.  Bat  for 
them,  he  believed,  anthropology  would  have  been  very  differratly 
received.  The  ma^Btmtes  and  a  great  portion  of  the  people  of 
Dundee  thought  that  anthropology  had  been  unfairly  tutted,  and 
they  resented  the  imputation  that  they  were  too  prejudiced  to  enter 
into  free  inquiry.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  prospects  of  the 
eoience  were  much  better  than  they  were  before  the  meeting,  and 
they  were  indebted  for  that  improved  position  to  the  exertions  cj'  the 
people  of  Dmidee  in  their  behalf.  He  concluded  by  proposing  the 
thanks  of  the  Society  to  the  Reception  Committee  at  Dundee. 

Mr.  Magkeneib  congratulated  the  Society  on  the  &ct  that  they 
had  conciliated  the  Scotch,  which  he  considered  a  most  remarkable 
evenL  How  it  was  done  he  did  not  know.  He  felt  assured,  however, 
that  if  the  study  of  anthropology  were  properly  uodaistood  in  Scot- 
land, it  would  find  cordial  aooeptance  from  all  olassea  ialhat  oonntrr. 
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He  aeoonded  the  motion  for  the  reason,  that,  if  properly  understood, 
anthropology  was  the  most  important  study  to  which  mau  could 
devote  himself.  He  was  glad  to  find  that,  though  encountering 
remarkable  difficulties,  it  had  established  itself  at  Dundee. 

The  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Bbabbook  then  moved  the  thanks  of  the  Society  to  Dr.  Hunt 
for  the  manner  in  which  he  had  dealt  with  the  subject  at  Dundee. 
He  8(ud  they  ought  to  congratulate  themselves  on  luiving  had  such 
an  able  representative  on  that  occasion. 

Mr.  CoKBAD  Cox  seconded. 

The  Chairuan  Sfud  he  had  often  admired  Dr.  Hunt's  courage  and 
ability  in  fighting  in  support  of  the  claims  of  the  Society  before  the 
Briti^  Association. 

Dr.  Hunt,  in  returning  thanks  for  the  compliment,  remarked  on 
tlie  victory  which  the  Society  had  guned  at  Dundee,  where,  with  a 
small  force,  they  had  overcome  the  opposition  of  a  large  body ;  but 
he  said  the  support  received  ^m  the  local  autiiorities  and  the 
justice  of  their  cause  had  carried  the  day. 

The  Chairman  observed,  in  reference  to  the  paper  about  to  be 
read,  that  they  were  all  aware  that  Captain  Bedford  Pirn  had  some 
yeare  since  showed  the  practicability  of  constructing  a  railway  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Nicaragua,  to  connect  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans. 
The  scheme  was  at  first  r^arded  aa  incapable  of  being  realised,  and 
several  eminent  men  had  been  sent  out  with  the  view  of  placing  the 
practicability  of  the  project  beyond  doubt  Mr.  John  Collinson,  the 
author  of  the  paper,  hod  effected  a  survey  of  a  part  of  the  country 
but  little  known,  and  in  doing  bo  had  bad  much  communication  with 
the  natives,  an  account  of  whom  he  would  now  place  before  them. 

Mr.  JoHH  C0LIJK8ON,  C.E.,  F.B.G.S.,  read  a  paper  "  On  the  In- 
dians of  the  Mosquito  Territory."  [Abstract  The  paper  will  appear 
at  length  in  the  Mcmmrt.'\ 

The  author  enumerated  seven  distinct  tribes,  vit,  Mosquitoa, 
Woolwas,  Ramas,  Valientes,  Cookwras,  Tongas,  and  Poyas,  but  con- 
fined his  remark  to  the  three  following: — Mosquitoa  proper.  Wool- 
was,  and  Raroas.  The  Moaquitos  he  considered  the  most  intelli- 
gent and  enlif^tened  of  all,  and  their  superiority  was  due  to  the 
indefatigable  efforts  of  the  Moravian  misatonBries,  who  directed  their 
effortai,  in  the  firat  inatance,  to  their  civilisation  and  to  the  abolition 
of  their  barbarous  oeremoniea.  Their  stature  is  short,  never  exceeding 
five  feet  eight  inches;  they  are  strongly  built,  and  poaseae  oonsiderBble 
powen  of  endurance;  complexion  dark,  with  finely-marked  features; 
amall  noses;  high  oheek-bonea;  and  long,  coarse,  black  hair.  The 
chief  of  the  entire  territory  must  be  of  the  Moaquito  tribe,  and  reigns 
by  direct  descent  through  the  male  line,  The  laat  chief  had  received 
a  good  education,  and  evinced  refined  taate,  and  fondness  for  the  best 
English  poets ;  his  word  was  Uw,  which  was  enforced  with  severity, 
and  yet  he  was  regarded  with  much  afiection  by  his  people. 

The  Woolwas  live  an  exceedingly  barbarous  life.  Among  their 
GiutoDiB,  that  of  flattening  the  head  in  infiuioy  is  prevalent     This 
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and  the  former  tribe  are  great  sufferers  from  cutaneous  diseaaea,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  lata  king,  the  author  had  not  met  an  indi- 
vidual free  from  it 

The  Bamas  are  a  fine  race,  nmny  individuals  attaining  a  stature  of 
sii  feet,  and  irere  supposed  by  the  author  to  have  an  admixture  of 
Carih  or  Creole  blood.  This  tribe  is  feared  by  all  the  others  of  the 
Mosquito  country.  They,  moreover,  commonly  speak  English,  and 
show  other  marks  of  superior  capabilities. 

The  paper  concluded  with  two  vocabularies,  and  was  accompanied 
by  the  remark  that  the  languages  of  the  natives  poesess  but  the 
merest  elements  of  grammar. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  having  been  giveu  to  Mr.  CoUinson  for 
his  paper, 

The  Chaibuah  said  that  the  paper  had  opened  a  curious  question 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  Mosquito  Indians.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
that  in  former  daye  the  whole  country  was  occupied  by  a  race  superior 
to  those  who  now  possessed  it.  That  was  proved  by  the  finding  there  of 
large  tombs  with  curious  monuments,  and  pottery,  and  stone  columns 
and  figures.  A  very  curious  stone  hatchet,  very  highly  finished,  was 
one  of  the  implements  found,  and  was  then  on  the  table  for  inspec- 
tion. The  question  was,  whether  the  Mosquitos  were  the  descendants 
of  that  people  or  mere  new  arrivals.  The  Chairman  adverted  to  seve- 
ral of  the  customs  of  the  Indians  described  by  Mr.  CoUinson,  which 
were,  he  said,  similar  to  those  of  other  wild  tribes,  and  he  especially 
noticed  the  superatition  of  the  existence  of  a  large  reptile,  observing 
that  in  other  parts  of  Nicaragua  a  serpent  was  said  to  have  been 
recently  seen  that  was  30  feet  long.  The  Mosquito  Indians  were 
fast  disappearing,  but  lately  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  protect 
them,  .and  Captaiu  Fim  had  undertaken  to  advocate  their  claims. 

Captiun  Bedford  Pim. — I  am  sure  that  we  must  all  feel  very  much 
obliged  to  Mr.  CoUinson  for  the  paper  which  he  has  just  read,  and 
which  will,  I  hope,  form  the  nucleus  of  a  valuable  stock  of  information 
regarding  the  aborigines  of  this  central  part  of  the  New  World.  There 
are,  however,  two  or  three  points  in  reference  to  the  aborigines  of  the 
Mosquito  coast  on  which  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words.  My  friend 
Mr.  ColliuBon  speaks  with  all  the  force  of  practical  experience,  and  it 
will  always  afford  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  bear  witnras  to  the 
courage  and  perseverance  with  which  he  did  his  duty  in  Mosquito, 
but  I  cannot  agree  in  all  his  conclusions.  In  the  firat  place,  he  is 
slightly  in  error  in  limiting  the  tribes  to  seven;  there  are  many  more; 
for  instance,  there  is  a  very  important  tribe  called  the  Sraoos  not 
mentioned  by  him.  Then,  again,  I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  CoUinson 
that  the  Mosquito  Indians  proper  are  the  most  intelligent  and  en- 
lightened, tn  eonttquence  of  the  indefatigable  efforts  of  the  missionariea. 
On  the  contrary,' the^  have  hearts  like  the  nether  mill-stone  as  regards 
missionary  teaching.  Had  Mr.  CoUinson  instanced  the  Raman,  who 
really  have  been  induced  to  forego  the  "toona"  and  take  to  shirts 
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and  trouaera,  and  who  form  quite  a  decent  commiiaity  settled  on 
Blewfield'a  Lagoon,  I  should  have  been  more  ready  to  agree  with 
him,  although  the  conduct  of  one  of  them,  a  young  man  named 
Abraham  (patriarchal  only  iu  sin),  whom  we  hired  last  February  in 
Greytowu  to  work  under  Mr.  CoUinson  in  the  cutting,  and  who  waa 
seen  reading  his  Bible  the  last  thing  at  night,  and  the  following  morn- 
ing had  didappeared  with  a  canoe,  a  portrait  of  a  lady,  and  other  trifles, 
certainly  not  hia  own  property,  did  not  reflect  much  credit  on  the 
teaching  he  had  received.  The  Mosquitos  are  certainly  more  intel- 
ligent than  any  other  above-named  trite  of  the  country,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  their  tribe  inhabits  the  coast,  and  has  been  in  contact 
with  Europeans  for  nearly  two  hundred  years  before  misBionaries  came 
in  contact  with  them.  Again,  1  was  very  much  struck  with  a  remark 
made  by  Mr.  Collioson,  that  the  personal  appearance  of  the  Mosquitos 
is  decidedly  good  when  uncontaminated  by  the  diseases  introduced 
among  them  by  the  traders  from  the  civilised  Old  World.  Now,  this 
is  very  hard  upon  the  tr^iderfi,  and  also  upon  the  Old  World.  I  sus- 
pect, if  the  truth  were  known,  that  the  traders  have  suffered  as  much 
at  the  hands  of  the  natives  as  the  nativee  from  the  traders.  It  has 
long  been  the  fashion  to  deplore  that  the  debauchery  and  immo- 
rality of  the  wicked  Old  World  has  been  engrafted  on  the  poor 
savage;  but  the  impression  1  have  formed  of  the  noble  savage,  after 
seeing  him  in  a  state  of  nature  in  vciy  many  parts  of  the  world, 
is  (to  use  a  Yankee  phrase)  that  he  is  "the  meanest  cuss  out";  in 
point  of  fact,  in  coming  in  contact  with  savage  races  for  the  first  time, 
the  rule  has  been  to  find  them  with  a  pretty  good  load  of  sin  on  their 
backs  quite  as  heavy  as  the  civilised  people  of  the  much  abused  Old 
World.  Look  at  the  Sandwich  Islanders,  the  Mexicans,  the  Esqui- 
maui — all,  every  one,  seems  to  like  strong  drink,  and  it  is  even  now  a 
disputed  point  whether  syphilis  was  not  introduced  amongst  Europeans 
by  the  very  people  whose  characters  we  have  under  discussion  to-night. 
In  justice  to  the  Moravian  missionaries,  I  must  say  this — that  a  more 
earnest  and  hard  working  and  painstaking  body  of  people  does  not  eiiat ; 
they  do  not  dream  of  entering  into  theological  disputes  with  the  natives 
like  the  Bishop  of  Natal  with  the  Zulu,  but  persevere  in  their  daily 
couree;  teaching,  somewhat  in  the  order  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  industry, 
Lberty,  and  FeligioD.  I  could  supplement  Mr.  Collinson's  very  in- 
teresting paper  with  some  more  of  my  experience  on  the  Mosquito 
Coast,  but  I  hope  other  gentlemen  will  address  the  meeting;  be- 
sides, this  is,  I  trust,  but  the  opening  of  the  campaign  on  the  Mos- 
quito Const;  for,  when  I  mention  to  you  tlie  name  of  our  much 
esteemed  hon.  member,  Mr.  Ctuter  Blake,  and  tell  you  that  he  is  now 
on  the  borders  of  the  Mosquito  country,  I  am  sure  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  if  the  aborigines  are  not  thoroughly  handled' it  will  not 
be  his  foult  My  only  fear  is  that,  in  his  seal  and  affection  for  anthro- 
pol(^,  he  may  be  tempted  to  send  us  skulls  and  skeletons  fresher 
than  we  could  quite  approve  of. 

Mr.  Mbtem  HAjtnis  observed,  with  reference  to  the  apparent  mixture 
of  African  blood  in  the  Mosquito  ludians,  that  many  of  the  habits  and 
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customs  described  by  Mr.  CollinEoii  were  similBr  to  those  d  the 
Datives  of  Africa,  and  the  vocabulary  was  also  in  nuay  respects  the 
same.  He  thought  it  very  probable  that  there  mi^t  have  been  an 
admixture  of  negro  blood  from  the  aegmw  who  escaped  from  slave 
ships  in  former  times. 

Mr.  Walter  Dekdt  asked  Mr.  Collinaon  whether  he  had  any  oon- 
versation  with  the  chief  he  mentioned  as  to  the  habits  of  the  people, 
with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  their  mental  capacity.  With 
regard  to  the  introduction  of  leprosy,  he  remarked  that  it  was  veir 
extraordinary  that  leprosy  should  have  been  considered  such  a  formia- 
able  disease  among  tiie  Hebrews,  while  among  the  Creeks  and  Arabs 
it  was  comparatively  innocuous.  He  was  confident  that  the  Levitical 
leprosy  was  a  combination  of  malignant  diseases.  With  respect  to 
syphilis,  he  thought  it  probable  that  it  was  not  introdaced  into 
Europe  from  the  new  world,  but  from  Africa  or  Syria.  No  medical 
man,  he  believed,  was  of  opinion  that  it  originated  de  novo. 

Mr.  McOiuaoa  Ali4AN  remarked,  with  regard  to  the  beUef  of  the 
Mosquito  Indians,  that  the  evil  spirits  were  superior  to  the  good  spirits, 
that  a  similar  belief  was  very  prevalent  among  mankind.  The  Chinese 
and  other  people  entertained  the  same  belief  ^  and  it  must  be  held  also 
by  people  who  believed  that  man  was  created  perfect,  and  that  after- 
wards he  became  wicked  by  the  superior  iofiuence  of  evil  spirits.  He 
agreed  with  Mr.  Collinson  in  thinking  that  the  Mosquito  Indians  had 
been  contaminated  by  the  traders,  and  he  protested  ag^nst  Captain 
Pirn's  low  estimate  of  the  character  of  savage  races,  and  ag^nst  the 
concurrence  he  had  avowed  in  the  American  saying  that  "  the  noble 
savage  is  the  greatest  cuss  out"  We  should  rather  be  told  not  to 
treat  the  aborigines  as  we  had  treated  them  than  to  give  them  hard 
names.  As  to  the  introduction  of  syphilis,  he  believed  it  was  not 
decided  bow  the  disease  ori^nated.  He  said  that  it  was  the  custom 
in  our  treatment  of  savages  to  go  to  them  with  a  Bible  in  one  hand 
and  a  bottle  of  rum  in  the  other,  and  to  tell  them  to  be  like  us  or  dis- 
appear. People  of  every  race  had  their  poouliaritiea  and  good  quali- 
ties, if  travellers  would  take  the  trouble  to  find  them  out,  and  he 
instanced  tiie  Mexican  Natives  and  the  New  Zealanders  as  fine 
specimens  of  Aboriginal  tribes.  [Dr.  Cbamock  incidentally  nused  the 
question  whether  ^e  term  "Indian"  could  properly  be  applied  to 
savages  generally.  The  name  was  originally  derived  from  the  river 
Indus,  and  was  given  to  the  natives  who  were  found  near  its  banks. 
— ^Tbe  Chairman  thought  Dr.  Chamock  was  gomg  too  for  in  attempt- 
ing to  restrict  the  meaning  so  narrowly.  It  was  a  name  that  had 
become  very  generally  applied. — Major  Owen,  taking  Dr.  Chamock's 
view  of  the  question,  proposed  that  the  Society  should  not  use  the 
word  in  a  loose  manner  generally.  Uo  thought  it  was  a  matter  that 
should  be  submitted  to  the  CounciL — It  having  been  proposed  by  a 
member,  as  a  means  of  diminishing  the  oonfnsion  of  the  general  nse 
of  the  term,  that  wild  tribes  in  the  East  should  be  caUed  "  East 
Indians,"  Maior  Owen  observed  that  in  the  Bast  that  term  was  ap{died 
only  to  the  half-caste  race  between  the  European  and  native. — Tb* 
Chairman  said  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  draw  a  line.  The  oonver- 
satioQ  then  ended.] 


CoUinton  on  th*  IniUaM  of  the  Monpiitu  Territor;/.  ivit 

Mr.  CoLLiNsoN  replied  to  the  varioua  remarkB  on  his  paper.  He 
said  with  regard  to  Captain  Pim's  observations  that  the  Indians  wore 
improved  by  aasooiation  with  Europeans  instead  of  being  contaminated, 
that  Captain  Pim  must  refer  to  those  Europeans  who  were  settled  on 
the  coast  and  carrying  on  a  regular  trade  ;  but  those  to  whom  he  (Mr. 
Collinson)  alluded  were  traders,  who  occasionally  p^d  visits  to  the 
coast  in  small  craft,  to  traffic  with  the  natives.  Those  were,  as  a  rule, 
not  the  most  respectable  members  of  society,  and  they  did  not  cer- 
tainly improve  the  Indians,  The  original  Indians  were  superior  aa 
workmen  to  the  raocgrel  descendants  of  the  Indians  and  Spaniards. 
He  could  not  agree  with  Captain  Pirn's  opinion  of  the  Moravian  mis- 
sionaries. On  the  contrary,  he  thought  they  went  to  work  the  right 
way  to  civilise  the  men,  by  introducing  among  them  articles  of  clothing, 
the  means  of  cooking,  and  other  appliances  of  civihsed  life.  With  respect 
to  the  Indian  king  he  had  spoken  of,  and  his  influence  on  the  people,  un- 
fortunately he  could  do  httle,  for  his  power  had  been  usurped  from  him. 
He  was  a  pure  Indian,  the  king  being  obhged  to  be  so  by  the  law  of  the 
country.  With  regard  to  the  grammar  of  the  Woolwas,  on  which  a  ques- 
tion  hs!d  been  asked,  they  had  none.  They  had  a  vocabulary  of  about 
1,000  words,  but  they  did  not  indulge  in  the  refinement  of  grammar. 

Major  Owen  inquired  how  they  put  the  words  together. 

Mr.  Collinson  said  if  they  wanted  to  give  a  command  they  used 
the  word  meaning  command  ;  or  if  they  wanted  to  express  any  action, 
they  used  the  word  signityiug  that  action. 

The  Chairman  was  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Collinson  was  mistaken  in 
that  respect,  for  there  must  be  a  grammar  of  some  kind,  of  course. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  to  the  19th  instant. 


November  19tii,  1867. 
Db.  Chabhock,  V.P.,  DI  VBM  Chaie. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  having  been  read  and  con- 
firmed, 

Dr.  Hunt  made  some  observations  on  the  "  Report  on  Anthropology 
at  the  British  Association,"  which  was  then  presented,  for  the  purpose 
of  correcting  some  misrepresentations  by  the  public  press,  which  had 
caused  adverse  comments.  It  had  been  represented  that  the  report 
stated  that  anthropology  was  in  future  to  be  recognised  as  a  depart- 
ment of  the  biological  section  of  the  British  Association,  but  that 
Statement  was  not  borne  out  by  the  report.  It  should  have  been  said 
that  the  anthropologists  hoped  to  be  recognised  in  section  E  of  the 
Association.  He  was  anxious  to  correct  that  erroneous  impression, 
and  he  trusted  that  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association  anthropo- 
1(^  would  be  associated  with  ethnology  and  geography  in  a  common 
section.  There  had  been  no  guarantee  that  such  would  be  the  case, 
for  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  any  officer  of  the  Association  to  give  such 
VOL.  VI.  *~  '  ,   ^    ...,^,OOq1c 
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a  guarantee  ;  but  it  wu  a  general  feeling  of  the  memben  that  the 
claims  of  anthropolt^  to  be  distinctly  recognised  were  such  that  they 
ought  to  be  taken  into  considemtion,  and  that  the  anomaly  of  placing 
anthropology  and  ethnology  in  different  sectiooB  should  be  removed. 
He  hoped  tbey  bad«at  leng^  got  all  that  they  had  bo  long  sought  for, 
and  it  was  very  desirable  that  there  should  be  no  misunderatanding 
on  that  point. 

The  names  of  the  Fellows  and  Local  Secretaries  elected  by  the 
Council  were  then  read  as  under : — 

Fellows. — Charles  Bennett,  Esq.,  General  Post  Office,  London  ;  Al- 
gernon Joy,  Esq.,  A.I.C.E.  (late  Royal  Artillery),  Church  Style,  Rod>- 
dale,  Lancasbtre ;  Charles  Henry  Bagnall,  Esq.,  Famham,  Surrey ;  A.  0. 
Brebuer,  Esq.,  Audit  Office,  Somerset  House ;  George  Bryant,  Esq., 
India  Office,  John  Davidson,  Esq.,  Morrison's-ct.,  Wellgate,  Dundee ; 
Duncan  W.  Forbes,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S.,  The  Rookery,  Eastwood,  Notts ; 
Charles  Edward  tiuver,  Esq.,  Principal  of  the  MUitary  Male  OrpluiD 
Asylum.Madrasi  GeorgeConrthopeUreen.Esq.,  Femaide,  Whitebrook, 
near  Monmouth;  The  Rt  Rev.  Alexander  Oreg^,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 
Texas,  United  States,  8,  Craven  Street,  Strand,  W.C.  ;  Henry  Har- 
land,  Esq.,  M.D.,  The  Middle  House,  Mayfield,  Sussex ;  J.  Penn 
Harris,  Esq.,  F.R,C.S.,  5,  Rodney  Street,  Liverpool;  T.  C.  HopeJohn- 
stone,  Esq.,  48,  Upper  Baker  Street ;  George  Byrne  Lee,  Esq.,  27,  Rich- 
mond R<«id,  Westbourae  Grove,  Paddington  ;  Henry  Bowden  Lylc, 
Esq.,  M.R.C.S.  123,  Graham  R(»d,  Hackney,  N.K  ;  Charles  Thomas 
Pearce,  Esq.,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.,  28,  Maddox  Street,  Regent  Street ;  Cap- 
tain J.  Walinaley,  Government  Resident  Agent,  Port  Xatal ;  Thomas 
R.  Tatham,  Esq. ,  M.  D. ,  Nottingham ;  Albert  Tootal,  Esq. ,  Rio  de  Janeiro; 
John  Wilkins  Williams,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S.,  34,  Bruton  Street,  Berkeley 
Square;  John  Marmaduke  Stourton,  Esq.,  2,  Vigo  Street,  Re^nt 
Street;  Major  George  Alexander  James,  F.R.G.S.,  Cheraon  House, 
Wood  Green,  Middlesex  ;  C.  S.  Salmon,  Esq.,  Sherbro,  W.  C.  Africa ; 
Frank  Wenham,  Esq.,  25,  St.  Paul's  Crescent,  N. ;  Joseph  Ince,  Esq., 
F.L.S.,  F.C.S.,  F.R.M.S.,  Associate  of  KIuk's  College,  26,  St.  Gcoi^'a 
Place,  Hyde  Park  Comer,  S.W. ;  Robert  Bruce,  Esq.,  Scafield  Rwid, 
Dundee;  Professor  A.  Shumann,  Ph.  Dr.,  B.A.,  Onalow  Villa,  St. 
John's  Park,  N. 

Local  Seeretaria. — Don  Julio  Vizcarrondi,  4,  Soldado,  Madrid  ;  W,  L. 
Distant,  Esq.,  Post  Office,  Penang  ;  Dr.  Kalmus,  Briinn,  Moravia,  Aus- 
tria ;  G.  Kasiniatos,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Hormonpolis  (island  of  Syra,  Greece); 
Dr.  Sutherland,  Surveyor-General  of  Natal,  Port  Natal ;  Alfred  Robert 
Houghton,  Esq.,  Sarawak,  Borneo  ;  Rev,  T.  W.  Webb,  Principal  of  the 
Training  College,  Barbodoea 

Honorary  FeUowt. — Professor  Schaaffhausen,  Bonn  ;  Professor  von 
Diiben,  Stockholm  ;  Professor  A.  Ecker,  Freibui;g,  Switzerland  ;  Dr. 
E.  Dally,  Paris ;  C.  Carter  Blake,  Esq.,  F.G.S, 

Dr.  Dolgado  Jugu,  50,  Calle  de  San  Beruado,  Madrid,  was  elected 
a  oorresponding  member. 

The  following  long  list  of  presents,  including  seven  aknlla  fiun 
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Burmah,  which  were  on  the  table,  was  then  read,  and  thanla  were 
given  to  the  donon  : — 

FOR  THR  LIBRART. 

From  Dr.  HrsT — Memoir  of  the  BiBturical  Eventa  of  PennBylvanifl ; 
Revue  International,  Nob.  1 ,  2,  and  3. 

From  the  Authob — Intellectual  Severance  of  Man  and  Woman,  by 
J.  McGrigor  Allan,  F.A.aL. 

From  T,  Squire  Barrett,  E§q.,  F.A.S.L. — An  Apology  for  the  True 
Cbriatiaa  Divinity,  R.  ^rclay ;  Memoir  of  Stephen  Gellett,  B. 
Seebohm ;  Joum^  of  George  Fox,  Wm.  Armistead ;  ObeervatiooB 
on  theVievfaandPraoticea  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  J.  J.  Oumey; 
Epistles  from  the  Yearly  Mesting  of  Friends,  vols.  1  and  2  ; 
AnonymouB,  C'brietiaQ  Doctrine,  Practice  and  Principles  ;  Anony- 
mous, Life  of  Gcoi^  Fos  ;  Henry  Tuke,  The  Discipline  of  Re- 
ligion as  Professed  by  Quakers ;  Anonymous,  various  Tracts  re- 
lative to  the  Quakers ;  Westminster  Review,  from  January  1824, 
to  March  184d,  inclusive,  and  many  imperfect  numbers ;  R.  P. 
Knight,  Analytical  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Fasts ;  James 
Hinton,  Man  and  his  Dwelling  Placej  Anonymous,  Approiinio- 
tions  of  Truth  ;  W,  White,  Historical  Papers  ;  John  Garwood, 
M.A.,  The  Million-peopled  City;  W.  C.  Taylor,  LL.D.,  The  Bible 
Illustrated  from  Egyptian  Monuments;  J.  A.  Macdonald,  The 
Principia  and  the  Bible ;  J.  J.  Freeman,  A  Tour  in  South  Africa ; 
A.  H.  Layard,  A  Popular  Account  of  Discoveries  at  Nineveb  ; 
E.  B.  Tylor,  Anahuao,  or  Mexico  and  the  Mexicans  Ancient  and 
Modem ;  Lord  Walpole,  An  Anstter  to  the  latter  part  of  Lord 
Bolingbroke's  Letters  on  the  Study  of  History ;  Henry  Travis, 
M.D.,  Moral  Freedom  Reconciled  with  Causation ;  T.  Hancock, 
M.D.,  Essay  on  Instinct ;  T.  Eiley,  A,M.,  Principles  of  Natural 
Philosophy ;  Anonymous,  The  Friend,  vols.  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  6 ;  F. 
Seebohm ;  Osmond  de  Beauvoir  Priaulx,  National  Education,  its 
Principles  and  Objects ;  Rev.  S.  Noble ;  Hon.  E.  Swedenborg, 
The  Divine  Providence ;  D.  Hume,  Essays  and  Treatises  on  several 
Subjects,  vols.  1  and  3 ;  J.  Timbs,  The  Year- Book  of  Facts,  from 
1845  to  1861  (inclusive) ;  A.  Ballon,  An  Exposition  of  Views 
respecting  the  Modem  Spirit  Manifestations  ;  W.  Wilberforee,  A 
Practical  View  of  the  prevailing  Religious  System  ;  W,  Cobbett, 
A  Year's  Residence  in  the  United  States  of  America ;  Cobbett's 
Twopenny  Trash,  or  Politics  for  the  Poor ;  Locke's  Essays'  con- 
cerning the  Human  Understanding ;  J.  Richardson,  Lectures  on 
Natural  Theology  ;  Rev.  J.  R.  Balme,  American  States,  Churcbea, 
and  Slavery  ;  A.  Ameuney,  Notes  from  Life  of  a  Syrian  ;  D.F.Q., 
The  Spiritualist ;  Anonymous,  Remarks  on  the  Writings  and 
Conduct  of  J.  J.  Rousseau ;  Anonymous,  The  Prt^^ress  of  the 
Confessional ;  R.  Macnish,  LL.D.,  The  Anatomy  of  Dninken- 
nesa;  (Sceptic),  An  Exposition  of  Spiritualism;  Anonymous,  Is  it 
right  for  a  Christian  to  marry  two  Sistersi  W.  Palay,  D.D., 
Hwie    Paulina ;   Dryden's    Misoellaneotia  Essays ;  Anonymous, 
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Table-Turning  and  Table- Talking ;  Dr.  W.  Evana,  A  Pure  Mind 
-  in  a  Pure  Body,  that  ia  Health  j  C.  Southwell,  The  True  Origin, 
Object,  and  Or^niaation  of  the  Christian  Religion ;  E.  Hojle, 
An  Inquiry  into  the  Truth  of  Christianity;  AnonymouB, 
"Human  Nature,"  from  April  lat  to  November  1,  1867 ; 
Professor  P.  C.  Sinding,  History  of  Scandinavia ;  J.  RawlingB, 
History  of  the  Origin  of  the  JTystcriea  and  Doctrines  of  Baptism  ; 
L.  Bvirke,  The  Future,  Nos.  17,  18,  19,  20  ;  American  Phrenolo- 
gical Journal,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6 ;  The  Cotreepondent  (various 
numbers),  1865  and  1866  ;  various  Religious  Tracts,  Devil  and 
Hell,  etc  ;  J.  S.  C.  de  Radius,  Historical  Account  of  every  Sect 
of  the  Christian  Religion  ;  Anonymous,  A  Winter  Journey  from 
Gloucester  to  Norway  ;  J.  Priestley,  LL.D.,  Observations 
on  the  Increase  of  Infidelity ;  M.  Do  Condorcet,  Hiatorical  View 
of  the  Progress  of  the  Human  Mind ;  R.  Ainalie,  and  others 
Lectures  against  Socialism,  etc.,  and  Various  Tracts. 

By  the  Editor — The  Canadian  Journal. 

By  the  Editor — The  Farmer's  Journal. 

By  Professor  Sohaaffhausen — Vortnig  ueber  die  anthropologischen 
Fragen  der  Gegenw&rt. 

By  the  Societies — Proceedings  Royal  Geographical ;  BuUetina  de  la 
Soci6t£  d'Anthropologie  de  Paris;  Journal  Royal  Institute, 
Cornwall. 


POR  THE  » 

By  W,  Theob.ild,  Esq.^^ven  Burmese  skulls. 

The  Chairman  observed  that  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  volustee 
presented  by  Mr.  Squire  Barrett,  deserved  the  special  thuiks  of  the 
Society. 

Dr.  Hunt  stated  that  at  the  meeting  of  the  CouncO  thatday,  a  sub- 
ject of  considerable  unportance  hod  been  brought  before  them  by  Mr, 
Wilmot  Rose,  C.E.,  who  submitted  for  inspection  upwards  of  fourteen 
hundred  specimens  of  flint  and  stone  implements,  of  all  ages,  collected 
in  Denmark  and  Sleswig-Holstein.  No  collection  like  it  was  to  be 
seen  in  this  country,  and  it  whs  the  most  complete  of  the  kind  that 
had  been  made.  It  would  be  allowed  to  remain  in  their  museum  for  a 
considerable  time,  for  the  inspection  of  the  Fellows  and  their  friends, 
with  certain  restrictions  to  ensure  the  preservation  of  the  specimena 
He  hoped  that  Mr.  Rose,  who  was  present,  would  explain  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  collection  had  been  arranged,  and  on  that  day 
month  there  would  be  a  public  exhibition  of  them,  and  a  paper  would 
be  read  on  the  subject.  It  was  expected  that  several  gentlemea  who 
took  interest  in  the  subject  would  be  present,  and  that  there  would 
be  a  general  discussion  on  the  important  collection. 

Mr.  W.  3.  BoBB  said  the  formation  of  the  collection  of  atone  imple- 
ments had  been  the  work  of  five  or  eui  years,  and  that  it  consisted 
almost  entirely  of  stone  and  flint  implements,  purely  Danish.  Every 
kind  of  stone  implement  was  represented,  from  the  rude  stones  from 
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which  the  others  were  mikde  to  those  moHt  highly  finished.  He  said 
he  should  leave  the  collection  with  the  Society,  to  be  inapectfid, 
and  he  should  be  present  to  give  any  information  that  might  be 
required. 

The  following  paper  was  then  read ; — 
It  the  Character  of  the  Scotch  the  Expreuion  of  the  Soil  of  Scotland  f 

Bt  John  CLBOHORti. 
Mr.  CuMHORN  noticed  that  the  diversity  of  character  in  the  east 
and  west  country  Scotch  was  very  great,  and  the  diversity,  he  ascer- 
tained, could  not  be  imputed  to  climate.  He  observed,  too,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  each  county  in  Scotland  had  its  own  dialect  and  its  own 
type  of  man  ;  and  that  in  Caithness,  the  natives  of  each  of  its  parishes 
have  distinctive  features  and  dialect.  The  author  found  that  in 
Caithness  the  best  cereals,  cattle,  and  men,  were  raised  on  the  boulder 
day,  and  that  where  it  was  wanting  the  com,  cattle,  and  men  were 
miserable. 

THE   AREA   OF   THE   BOULDER  CLAY   IK   SCOTLAND. 

He  ascertained  that  the  area  of  the  boulder  clay  in  Scotland  was,  on 
the  east,  of  a  line  running  from  Dumbarton  to  nearSandside  in  Caith- 
ness, and  that  this  lino  divides  the  country  iuto  two  strongly-contrasted 
regions,  an  eastern  and  a  western.  The  east  is  a  land  of  enormous 
depositions ;  the  west,  one  of  equal  waste  and  transport.  To  ascertain 
the  character  of  the  orpmisius  on  each  side,  he  took  the  Board  of 
Trade  returns,  and  from  these  constructed  the  following  tables,  show- 
ing the  population,  area,  acreage  of  crops,  com  cropa,  and  number 
of  cattle  and  sheep  in  the  east  and  west,  dividing  the  country  as 
near  as  he  could,  to  harmonise  with  the  line  indicated  by  Professor 
Nicol,  as  that  which  divides  the  country  into  two  strongly -contrasted 
regions.  The  counties  on  the  east  are  Aberdeen,  Banff,  Berwick,  Citith- 
Beas,  Clackmannan,  Edinburgh,  Elgin  or  Moray,  Fife,  Forfer,  Hadding- 
ton, Kincardine,  Kinross,  Linlithgow,  Nairn,  Peebles,  Perth,  and  Sel- 
kirk. On  the  west,  Argyle,  Ayr,  Bute,  Dumbarton,  Invemess,  Lanark, 
Renfrew,  Roes  and  Cromarty,  Sterling  and  Sutherland  : — 


E«<t 
West 

pop«i.u.n. ;  ^z'*;"^ 

Uiiil»r  Cmp. 

UDd.rCBra.'Ko.»fC«m.. 

No.ol9htep. 

1.330,939  ,  6,868,354 
1,448653  'lO,102,637 

2,328,212 
1,{)S6,C36 

872,141    ;    440.476 
284,260        653,253 

1,802,248 
2,304.(MB 

Of  the  comparative  value  of  the  corn,  the  cattle,  and  the  sheep  of  the 
two  sides,  these  returns  tell  us  nothing  ;  but  the  value  in  favour  of  the 
east  must  be  great,  seeing  Abenlofia  sends  the  best  beef  and  mutton 
in  the  London  market,  and  more  of  thesse  than  oil  the  rest  of  Scotland, 
while  the  west  sends  none  there.  The  state  of  the  inhabitants  on 
the  two  sides  he  now  looked  at,  and  took  the  Registrar  General's 
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Report  for  1864,  and   from  that  report  oonBtruct«d  the  following 
table :— 


.„«,.. 

[k>>rcint.f.r     Hjirl-gca. 

Dckthi.     1  RaiplntoTi 

^JS^ 

East   47.881 
West  B6,E17 

loperct,  j    t'.re? 

epercent.      11,388 

80,360    1       8,74» 
39,055     1       5.7« 

7,749 

io.soe 

The  birthrate  of  the  west  is  greatly  in  eiceea  of  the  east  rate,  throu^ 
the  operation  of  this  lav,  made  koown  by  Doubleday  :  "  Nature  only 
causes  an  increased  product  ivenesa  when  apeciea  is  put  in  danger,  and 
in  the  ratio  of  the  danger."  "This  law,"  says  Doubleday,  "runs 
through  the  vegetable  and  aninml  creation^  The  plant  or  animal  that 
is  starved  as  to  natural  aliment,  in  prolific  in  proportion.  Hence  all 
rich  aristooraciea  decrease,  aU  poor  communitiea  increase.  Nature, 
by  this  beneficent  law,  causes  luiury  to  be  barren,  to  stop  the  progress 
of  diaeoae,  and  poverty  to  be  prolific,  to  save  the  species  from  extinc- 
tion. In  a  comparison  of  the  English  and  Scotch  birthrates,  we  see 
the  same  truths  taught  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  English 
dietary  is,  in  quantity  and  quality,  far  higher  than  the  Scotch  ;  and 
the  Begistrar-General  tells  us  that  in  Scotland  348  wives  give  birth 
to  100  children,  while  it  requires  386  wives  in  Ejigland  to  produce 
100  children  in  the  year.  The  low  illegitimate  rate  of  the  west,  appa- 
rently so  indicative  of  thought,  is  thus  eiplaioed.  The  dissnasives 
from  illegitimacy  ore  the  same  on  the  east  that  they  are  on  the  west ; 
it  follows,  then,  that  on  the  east  the  promptings  must  be  stronger  than 
the  dissnasives,  while  on  the  west  the  dissnasives  must  outweigh  the 
promptings ;  therefore  the  vU  vitcf  must  be  less  energetic  on  the  west 
than  it  is  on  the  east.  That  th's  must  be  the  cause  of  the  low  illegiti- 
mate rate  of  the  west,  is  what  the  table  lowing  the  food  produce  of 
the  west  would  imply  ;  but  it  is  put  beyond  a  doubt  by  these  facts 
that  the  bastardy  rate  of  the  east  is  highest  in  the  counties  where  the 
cereals  and  cattle  are  in  the  highest  perfection,  and  the  higher  (acuities 
of  man  best  developed.  The  highest  illegitimate  rate  on  the  east, 
then,  evinces  in  its  population  generallg  an  amount  of  restraint  so 
great  as  can  only  exist  among  men  and  women  of  a  high  order.  This 
sentiment  is  well  expressed  by  Hume  when  portray ii^  Queen 
Elizabeth's  character.  He  says  ;  "  In  her  family,  in  her  court,  in  her 
kingdom,  she  remained  equeJIy  mistress.  The  force  of  the  tender 
passion  was  great  over  her,  but  theforceof  her  mind  was  still  superi<v; 
and  the  combat  which  her  victory  visibly  coat  her  serves  only  to  dis- 
play the  tirmness  of  her  resolution  and  the  loftiness  of  her  ambitious 
sentiments."  Tlie  evils  of  low  nutrition,  or  in  othei'  words,  the  want 
of  soil,  is  further  shown  in  the  hi^h  marriage  rate  of  the  east.  Not- 
withstanding their  want  of  soil,  their  low  dietary,  and  the  consequent 
apathy  there  must  be  in  their  men  and  women,  their  slight  promptings 
to  marriage  arc  at  once  gratified,  heedless  of  all  the  evils  improvident 
marriages  necessarily  entail.  But  the  chronic  starvatiog  c^  the  west 
» C-HlOglc 
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is  put  bejroad  doubt  by  the  high  deathrate  of  the  west  Had  the  weet 
rate  been  that  of  the  east,  the  deaths  would  have  been  34,133,  and  not 
39,055,  as  we  find  it  is;  thus  nearly  five  thousand  fall  a  prey  to  destitu- 
tion annually.  That  the  excess  at  least  arises  from  want  of  nutriment, 
appears  from  these  facts ;  that  the  deaths  of  the  west  from  afiections 
of  the  respiratory  organs  were  nearly  1,000  in  excess  of  the  east  rate, 
and  of  children  more  than  3,000  died  ineiccssofthe  east  from  zymotic 
diseaaea.  "  Coneumption,"  says  Dr.  Hewitt,  "  in  its  many  forms  and 
disguises,  appears  to  be  eBsentially  connected  with  want  of  food." 

The  want  of  soil,  the  want  of  food,  on  the  west,  is  further  seen  in 
the  Gaehc,  for  it  and  heather  go  tt^ether.  On  the  west,  too,  there  is 
one  university,  on  the  east  three.  On  the  west  the  most  distinguished 
generals  have  been  produced,  on  the  east  the  most  distinguished 
scholars.  Aberdeenshire  has  turned  out  more  tenior  vrranglert  than 
all  the  west,  perhaps  than  all  Scotland.  The  religious  revolutions  of 
the  Scotch  have  arisen  on  the  east  On  the  west  they  move  in  masses. 
At  the  Reformation  the  west  was  governed  by  the  chiefs;  at  the  dia- 
ruptioo,  by  the  minister.  The  west  man's  religion  may  be  shortly 
characterised  :  priest- worship,  i.t.  the  worahip  dictated  by  the  priests. 
The  east  man's  as  self-worship,  or  in  other  words,  the  worship  which 
the  individual  eliminates  for  himself  from  sources  of  information  which 
he  possesses,  and  the  process  of  his  own  thougfats.  Though  called 
Protestant,  the  religion  of  the  west  is  essentially  Papish,  and  Popeiy 
is  the  religion  of  poor  soils.  The  east  man  is  taller  and  bigger-headed 
than  the  west  man.  Mr.  C'leghom  thinks  that  diversity  in  man  is 
necessaiy  to  the  health  of  the  species,  and  that  diversity  in  soils  is 
the  means  for  its  attainment,  and  the  law  that  detenuinea  diversity 
in  soil  he  discovered  in  18o7.  The  law  is  this  :  the  prevalent  wave- 
jHtxlucing  wind  here,  and  over  the  northern  hemisphere,  the  S.W. 
wears  the  headlands  into  precipices,  which  send  back  the  debris  by 
counter  or  reflux  current,  which  necessarily  tends  to  shoal  up  the 
opposite  side  of  the  bay,  tirth,  or  sea.  The  contour  of  our  east  and 
wmt  coasts  arises  ftom  the  action  of  this  law,  and  it  has  determined 
the  soil  of  the  country.  The  sod  has  determined  the  food,  the  food 
has  made  race,  and  has  determined  the  birthrate — legitimate  and 
illegitimate — tlie  marriage-rate,  and  the  death-rate,  language,  and 
religion  ;  therefore  the  character  of  the  Scotch  is  the  expression  of  the 
soil  of  Scotland. 

[This  paper  will  appear  in  full  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Society.] 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  given  to  the  author  of  the  paper. 

The  Bev.  Dr.  laoNS  wished  to  know  whether  Ireland  was  to  he 
T^;arded  as  the  west  of  Scotland,  and  whether  any  difference  was 
adnutted  to  exist  between  the  two  sides  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Lewis  agreed  with  the  author  of  the  paper,  that  great 
influence  is  exercised  on  the  character  of  a  people  by  soil  and  climate, 
but  in  the  instances  adduced  he  thought  the  differences  were  attribu- 
table rather  to  difference  of  race  than  to  the  character  of  the  soil. 
Ue  differed  also  &om  the  author  in  his  conclusions  respecting  the 
difference  in  the  numbers  of  illegitimate  births,  and  as  to  the  effects 
of  the  winds,  and  on  some  other  points,  but  there  was  mach  in  the 
paper  with  which  he  agreed  l  j ,  CjOO'^Ic 
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Mr.  G.  Harrib  aaid  that  no  doubt  it  appeared  that  climnte  and  soil 
have  considerable  influence  on  the  character  of  the  inhabitants,  but 
they  were  not  tbe  princijXLl  cauees  of  difiurenceg.  Differeace  of  cha- 
racter was  often  observed  without  differences  of  soil ;  in  coafirmation  of 
which  ho  referred  to  several  parts  of  the  Continent,  where,  with  soil 
equally  rich,  the  characters  of  the  people  were  very  different. 

Mr.  McOrigor  Allan  thought  the  author  of  the  paper  had  not 
eiactly  mode  out  his  poeition,  that  the  character  of  the  soil  influenced 
the  character  of  the  people.  Dr.  Knox  was  against  him  on  that  point, 
and  be  (Mr.  Allan)  was  disposed  to  disagree  from  Mr.  Cl^hom.  He 
doubted  whether  the  western  winds  had  the  baneful  effects  they  were 
Bfud  to  have,  and  thought  the  effects  of  the  east  winds  were  much 
worao.  It  was  also  against  Mr.  Cleghom's  views  that  the  principal 
commercial  town  in  Scotland  was  situated  in  the  west.  He  was  in- 
clined to  attribute  the  differences  in  the  character  of  the  Scotch  ia 
difference  of  race,  which  induced  tbe  Gael  to  cling  to  the  moimtaina, 
and  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  prefer  the  towlnnds,  and  that  they  were  thus 
rather  associated  by  inclination  to  the  soil  and  climate  than  influenced 
by  them.  As  to  Scotch  marriages,  there  was  an  erroneous  impreadou 
in  England  that  the  ceremony  of  marriage  was  almost  dispensed  with 
in  Scotland,  and  that  the  consent  of  tbe  parties  only  was  necessary. 
If  that  were  so,  it  was  based  on  the  opinion  of  the  most  eminent  Eng- 
lish lawyers  that  mutual  consent  of  the  parties  to  live  together  con- 
stituted a  marriage.  Mr.  Allan  was  proceeding  to  enter  more  fully 
intti  the  subject  when  the  Chairiian  interposed,  reminding  bim  that 
this  question  was  irrelevant  to  the  matter  of  the  paper. 

Mr.  J.  Meter  Harris  said  tbe  queation  was,  what  was  the  effect  of 
soil  and  climate  on  the  inhabitants,  which  might  be  resolved  into  the 
cousideration  of  n  question  of  food.  Different  soib  produced  different 
qualities  of  food,  tbe  effect  being  experienced  by  animab  as  well  as  by 
men,  and  that  was  a  likely  cause  of  difference  in  the  characters  of 
people  of  different  countries. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Beaton  remarked,  in  reference  to  the  alleged  difference 
in  intellectual  character  Iwtwcen  the  inhabitants  of  the  west  and  of 
the  east  of  Scotland,  that  in  tbe  University  of  Aberdeen  the  majority 
of  the  students  came  from  the  western  part  of  the  coimtry ;  and  be 
thought,  in  opposition  to  the  author  of  the  paper,  that  the  greater 
superiority  of  intellect  was  exhibited  by  the  inhabitant  of  the  west  of 
Scotland. 

Mr.  Mackeszib  expressed  disappointment  with  the  paper,  in  which 
tlie  Scotch  character  was  not  discussed  at  all.  It  entered  into  a  variety 
of  details  about  legitimacy  and  illegitimacy,  about  pricst-worahip  and 
self-worsbip.  The  paper  nns  topograpbical,  geographical,  agricultural, 
liut  not  anthropological.  It  might  have  been  compiled  from  tbe  regis- 
trar's reports  at  Somerset  House  for  presentation  to  the  Statistiod 
Society,  instead  of  licing  prepared  to  be  read  before  a  meeting  of 
antbropologist»t,  and  be  was  astonished  that  a  countryman  of  his  shoidd 
have  treated  such  a  subject  in  such  a  manner.  Soil  and  climate,  he 
"thought,  must  have  some  influence  on  race  character,  and  be  hoped 
lo  have  heard  that  question  brought  forward  and  iuytsBtigatcd,  but 
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nothing  of  the  kind  bad  been  done  in  the  paper,  which  he  did  not 
think  did  credit  to  the  intellectual  and  litBmiy  talent  of  his  country- 
men. He  thought  the  question  should  be  pursued  with  larger  viewH, 
and  upon  a  larger  field  of  obtiervation,  and  considered  with  reference  to 
oiixed  races.  In  the  north  of  Scotland  the  influence  of  different  races 
on  the  natives  naa  perceptible,  but  he  disagreed  with  the  author  of 
the  paper  as  to  the  difference  of  diaracter  between  those  on  the  east 
and  west.  Difference  of  food,  no  doubt,  had  an  influence  on  character, 
but  he  did  not  consider  the  author  was  warranted  in  the  general  con- 
clusions he  had  drawn  in  his  paper,  for  the  area  of  obacrration  had 
been  too  small,  resembling  that  of  White's  Selbome. 

Dr.  Hunt  thought  the  paper  was,  for  the  most  part,  strictly  anthro- 
piologioaL  The  author  asked  the  question—"  Is  the  character  of  the 
Scotch  the  eipresmonof  the  soil  of  Scotland  1"  That  was  an  important 
question,  not  previously  sufficiently  touched  on  by  anthropologists. 
He  did  not  appear  as  the  advocate  of  Mr.  Cleghom,  but  he  must  say 
he  thought  there  was  a  deal  about  anthropology  in  the  paper.  The 
more  they  investigated  their  science  the  more  they  became  convinced 
of  the  connection  lietween  the  characteristics  of  man  and  the  circum- 
stances by  which  he  was  surrounded.  By  the  word  soil,  Mr.  Cleghom 
took  into  considemtion  the  whole  phenomena  and  conditions  in  which 
the  Scotch  are  placed,  and  founded  certun  conclusions  upon  them. 
Seeing  that  the  science  of  anthropology  is  little  more  than  oiganie 
chemistry,  the  question  of  extern^  influences  was  on  important  one 
for  their  consideration,  and  he  hoped  the  author's  vie^vs  would  be 
delil>erately  discussed.  The  author  of  this  paper  said  that  our  best 
cereals,  our  best  cattle,  and  our  best  men  and  women  were  raised  on 
the  boulder  clay  of  Scotland.  They  were  not  in  a  position  to  deny 
that  statement,  nor  his  other  statements  as  to  the  difference  between 
the  people  on  the  east  and  west  coasts.  Were  these  &cts,  or  were  they 
not )  Again,  as  to  the  statement  that  the  west  part  of  Scotland  was 
more  remarkable  for  its  warriors  than  the  east,  several  instances  might 
be  adduced  in  confirmation  of  that  opinion.  Then,  as  to  the  alleged 
effect  of  luxury  in  producing  barrenness,  that  was  a  physical  question 
of  great  importance,  well  deserving  consideration.  As  to  the  state- 
ment that  the  people  of  the  "eat  of  Scotland  worahipped  their  priests, 
and  that  those  on  the  east  were  disposed  to  inquire  into  religious 
matters  for  themselves,  there  was  nothing  so  wonderfid  in  that,  if  it 
be  admitted  that  language  and  religion  are  influenced  by  circumstances 
as  well  as  character.  As  ho  before  observed,  they  should  consider 
the  question  as  one  of  organic  chemical  anthropology.  Mr.  Lewis 
had  said  that  all  the  differences  observable  between  the  people  on  the 
west  and  on  the  cast  of  Scotland  might  he  attributed  to  difference  of 
race.  The  author  of  the  paper  did  not  think  so,  but  considered  that 
the  explanation  of  the  difference  might  be  found  in  the  difference  of 
climate  and  soil  He  was  himself  inclined  to  attach  a  great  deal  of 
the  diveruties  to  race  distinctions,  at  the  s.ame  time  the  author  of  the 
paper  presented  another  view  of  the  question.  He  thought  they  were 
to  be  explained  by  climatic  and  geological  differences,  and  that  the 
"  ■'    '^ west  coasts. 
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were  to  be  expltuned  bj  them.  Mr.  Clcghom's  bjpotheBb  well  de- 
served consideration,  and  thej  were  indebted  to  biiu  for  having  given 
them  a  meet  suggestive  paper. 

Mr.  Caruiciiakl  expr^sed  th«  opinitxt  that  the  author  of  the  paper 
was  miHtakeu  in  stating  that  the  people  in  the  west  of  Scotland  were 
priest- worahippers. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Macbbtb  did  not  agree  with  Mr.  Cleghom's  con- 
clusions, but  thought  he  had  presented  many  facU  that  were  worthy 
of  consideration.  The  question  was,  whether  the  difference  observable 
in  chanictcr  between  the  people  of  the  west  and  east  was  due  to  soil 
and  climate  or  to  difiereoce  of  race.  There  was  no  doubt  a  Btiikiog 
coiticidenco  in  the  boundaries  of  the  two  races,  and  in  the  character  of 
the  districts  they  inhabit,  but  he  thought  it  rather  showed  that  affini- 
ties exist  betwei!D  the  natures  of  the  soil  and  the  character  of  the  races. 
There  were  a-wial  diatiiictiooa  apart  from  soil  and  climate  j  but  that 
the  latter  have  an  influence  on  character  he  thought  no  anthrtipologist 
could  deny,  and  Uieir  influence  ought  to  be  recognised.  There  could 
be  no  doubt  that  they  had  great  influence  on  the  Irish  character. 
There  were  several  facts  given  in  the  paper  which  did  not  a^^vear  to 
have  a  bearing  on  the  question,  and  there  waa  a  certain  development 
of  the  humour  of  his  couutrymen,  especially  about  legitimacy  and 
illegitimacy,  which  made  him  suspect  Uie  author  was  "  trying  it  on." 
There  were  at  the  same  time  many  important  facts  mentioned,  one  of 
which  was  the  assertioa  that  the  shore  on  one  side  of  Scotland  was 
rising  up,  and  on  the  other  going  down.  The  alleged  difference  in 
size  between  the  men  on  the  east  side  and  on  the  west  he  attributed 
priucipally  to  racial  distinctions. 

The  Chairman  said  the  object  of  the  paper  seemed  to  be  to  show  that 
the  people  in  the  eastern  part  of  Scotland  were  of  a  higher  character 
than  those  in  the  west,  but  he  was  not  inclined  to  agree  with  the  author 
iu  several  of  his  conclusions.  Difference  of  race  between  the  tiaeU 
and  the  Saxons  might  accoimt  for  many  of  the  differences  observed. 
With  regard  to  religion,  he  did  not  think  that  the  people  in  the  east, 
who  were  satd  to  be  self- worshippers,  were  any  better  in  that  respect 
than  the  priest -worshippers  of  the  west.  With  regard  to  the  con- 
clusions drawn  &om  the  facts  stated  about  illegitimacy,  he  considered 
that  the  author  of  the  paper  was  altogether  wron^,  aud  that  the  in- 
ferences from  his  facts  were  the  reverse  of  those  he  bad  drawo.  It  had 
been  said  that  the  whole  question  resolved  itself  into  a  question  of 
food,  but  there  were  other  causes  on  which  the  character  of  a  people 
depends.  The  improvement  of  charactet  did  not  depend  upon  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  for  the  most  civilised  people  might  exist  in  a  wholly 
manufacturing  couutij. 

Mr.  Macbeth  having  been  called  on,  as  a  fellow -townsman  of  Mr. 
Cleghom,  to  reply  on  his  behalf  to  the  observations  on  the  paper,  said 
that  he  bad  no  doubt  Mr.  Cleghom  would  feel  highly  gratified  by  the 
manner  in  which  his  paper  had  been  received. 
The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


December  3rd,  1867. 

Db.  ChIBHOCK,  V.P.,  IM  THB  CbAIB. 

Tb£  miautee  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  members  elected  since  the  last  meeting  were  announced  as 
under: — 

Fellows. — J.  R.  Spencer,  Esq.,  Oxford;  Edward  Jackson  Riccard, 
Euq.,  M.D.,  Mauritius;  John  Cuthbert,  Esq.,  Belmore  House,  Winch- 
more  Hill,  N. 

Local  SecrtUir}/.— Dr.  M.  H.  Heury,  surgeon,  was  elected  a  local 
secretary  for  New  York. 

The  presents  received  were  as  follows  ; — 


From  Jajibs  Gowans,  Esq, — Sketch  of  the  New  Anatomy  and  Physio- 
It^  of  the  Brain  und  Nervous  System. 

From  the  Author — A  Visit  to  the  Kibalen  Village  of  Sano  Bay,  For- 
mosa ;  Dr.  C.  Colliugwood. 

From  the  Author — Die  Wanderung  der  Amerikanischen  Volker  aua 
dem  Norden ;  Professor  Buschmann. 

From  the  iNSTiTtTE — Journal  of  the  United  Service  Institute, 

From  the  Acadbni — Sitsuogsberichte  der  Kaiserlichen  Akodemie  der 
Wisaenschaaen,  1866  and  1867. 

From  the  Institute — Giomale  dc  Scienze  Naturali  di  Palermo,  voL  iii. 

From  the  EtJiTORB — Medical  Press  and  Circular  and  the  Farmers' 
Journal 

FOR  THE  MOSECII. 

From  Dr.  Eopgrmiki — A  Rumanyo  or  Wallachian  Skull  of  Tranayl- 
Froni  Dr.  Edwin  Cantox — Five  Chinese  skuUs. 

Dr.  Hunt,  referring  to  the  five  Chinese  skulls  presented  to  the 
Society  by  Dr.  Canton,  which  were  on  the  table,  observed  that  they 
were  very  pecuhar,  as  being  very  different  in  their  respective  characteis, 
considering  they  were  stated  to  be  the  skulls  of  individunls  of  the 
same  nation.  He  announced  that  the  exhibition  of  the  very  interest- 
ing collection  of  stone  implements  was  now  to  be  seen  daily  by  Fellows 
of  the  Society  and  their  friends,  and  that  Mr.  Rose  kindly  undertook 
to  eiphun  them.  He  also  announced  that  the  Council  had  that  day 
passed  a  vote  of  condolence  to  Madame  Bopp  on  the  death  of  her 
husband. 

The  following  paper  was  then  read  by  Mr.  Walter  C.  Dondy  : — 

TV  Anabtmy  of  InUUect.     By  Walter  C.  Dbndt,  F.A.S.L. 

Thb  science  of  mind  has  become  almost  as  much  a  party  question  as 
the  polity  of  the  nation,  and  has,  unhappily,  fostered  that  partial 
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spirit  of  debate  that  renders  it  often  more  a  struggle  for  Tictory  than 
a  contest  for  tnith.  The  mystery  that  yet  envelopes  the  subject  lies, 
I  believe,  in  the  conflicting  opinions  that  have  been  eipreaaed  r^jard- 
ing  the  elements  of  the  intdleilaat  and  the  immortal.  Aristotle  and 
Thalcs  affirmed  Ifoxi  to  be  "  the  source  of  the  intuitire,  the  sen- 
tient, the  cogitative,  and  the  motor  forces  ;"  the  stunts,  Chrysostom, 
AuguBtin,  Cyprian,  Ambrose,  Euaebiua,  believed  that  tbe  soul  was  thus 
manifeBted  through  the  body;  and  it  ta  the  prevalent  belief  both  of 
theologians  and  of  laymen  that  in  the  words  of  Morel,  "  the  soul  existed 
liefore  const iousness."  Then  it  was  the  creed  of  the  ancient  heathens 
that  one  common  mind — A7iima  JVuHrft —pervaded  the  universe,  the 
great  spiiit  of  the  Hindu  and  the  Red  Indian,  and  the  mental  element 
is  affirmed  by  Pritchard  and  Lyell  and  Laycock  as  "  dominant  over 
matter,"  or,  in  the  words  of  Aristotle,  "  The  miud  hath  that  com- 
mandment over  the  body  as  the  Lord  over  a  bondsman." 

From  this  iutrofusion  of  i'l'X'r  and  rovt  has  arisen  that  metaphy- 
sical tone  of  psychology  which,  notwithstanding  the  learned  lucubra- 
tions of  philosophy  and  spiritualism,  has  left  the  real  science  of  mind 
yet  'in  abcyonce.  The  accomplished  essays  of  Stewart  and  Hamilton 
and  Mill  are  loaded  with  ahstnict  speculation,  and  the  more  scientific 
researches  of  Laycock  and  Maudsley,  although  bearing  in  high  relief 
the  semblance  of  truth,  may  be  regarded  rather  as  beautiful  and 
elaborate  essays  than  as  real  expositions  of  mental  science.  Now,  it 
ntay  be  very  easy  for  us  to  cut  the  gordian  knot  of  this  solemn  ques- 
tion, to  argue  that  soul  is  mind  in  its  ethereal  and  unfettered  stAte, 
and  mind  is  soul  in  combination  with  matter.  It  may  be  so  ;  but 
this  petitio  pritidpii  would  at  once  freeze  up  disouaaion,  and  cannot 
satisfy  the  scientific  student  who  draws  an  inference  from  demonstra- 
tion, and  who  is  unwilling  to  let  so  vital  a  subject  thus  go  by  debult. 
It  is,  therefore,  the  legitimate  province  of  the  Anthropological  Society 
to  grapple  with  this  dilemma,  by  illustrations  of  the  nervous  system 
in  the  broad  clear  light  of  pure  physiology — the  Anatomy  of  Intellect. 
Even  the  first  step,  however,  may  be  a  delicat«  one.  There  are  pointa 
of  very  deep  import  on  which  learned  fellows,  all  equally  conscientious, 
are  point  blank  at  issue.  Divine  creation  and  autogeneeia,  germal  evolu- 
tion and  spontaneous  development,  predestination  and  free  will,  the 
dominion  of  mind  over  matter,  and  innate  organic  action  being  fairiy 
set  in  array  against  each  otlier.  These  disputations  I  will  not  presume 
to  reconcile.  I  will  rest  content  in  limine  witb  claiming  the  credence 
of  the  Society  in  one  simple  axiom : — matter,  ere  it  can  act,  must  be 
specially  endowed  with  the  faculty  and  force  of  action.  To  the  mys- 
terious source  of  this  endowment  I  desire  to  waive  the  slightest 
allusion ;  they  who  drag  theology  into  scientific  disoussion,  txe  far 
more  irreverent  than  tliose  who  deem  it  a  subject  too  sacr«d  to  bo 
submitted  to  the  test  of  philosophic  speculation. 

The  doctrine  of  mind  seems  to  have  been'  to  some  very  learned 
beings  a  mighty  awful  thing.  The  Queen's  counsel,  Warren,  ahrinks 
back  in  despair  as  he  doles  out  this  rhapsody — "  What  is  intellect  I 
In  merely  asking  the  question,  we  scorn  suddenly  sliding  into  a  sort  of 
abysa"    Then  there  is  tbe  most  erudite  spinster,  dassled  by  her  self- 
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creating  law,  aud,  perchaace,  by  the  brilliant  illuBiooB  of  metaphysio 
dreaioers  from  Berkley  to  Coleridge,  and  ignoring  the  demonBtrations 
of  physiology,  bewailisg  that  "  we  are  hopelessly  adrift  on  the  sea  of 
conjecture  about  the  truth  of  mental  Bcieuce."  Even  the  claasio 
Grote  becomes  pathetic  regarding  our  hopeless  perplexity.  It  was 
confessed  in  this  room  that,  "  of  the  mind  and  soul  we  know  nothing," 
and  then  came  this  startling  question—-"  le  there  a  mind  at  all  1" 

With  conscious  diffidence,  I  think  we  ought  not  to  be  silenced  by  the 
facetious  quibble — "  What  is  mind  ?  No  matter.  What  is  mattert 
Never  mind."  To  science  it  is  a  matter  of  great  moment,  and  whether 
mind  be  an  entity  or  be  it  not,  there  is  a  halo  of  wonderful  pheno- 
mena floating  wiUiin  us,  for  which  it  is  essential  that  we  adopt  "a 
local  habitation  and  a  name,"  The  old  ethereal  word  "psychology" 
is  yet  in  high  fashion,  and  it  may  be  fairly  retained  by  the  theologian 
as  the  revelation  of  soul  or  spirit,  while  I  may  presume  to  propose 
the  term  "  Noosology"  as  the  exponent  of  the  science  of  intellect. 
Begarding  the  presence  chamber  of  the  soul  or  mind,  the  crotchets  of 
the  ancients  were  whimsical  enough — Empedoeles  fixed  on  the  blood, 
Chryaippua  and  Diogenes  on  the  heart.  Van  Helmont  on  the  pylorus, 
Galon  adopted  the  brain,  Lanci^  selecting  the  corpus  calloswm,  Siim- 
mering  the  ventricular  fluid,  Descartes  the  pineal  gland,  and  ao  on.  It 
was  Albrecht  Bishop  of  Rcgensburg  who,  I  believe,  bad  the  first 
glimpse  of  organic  phrenology ;  and  Gall  and  Spurzhoim  enfranchised 
the  brain,  and  in  their  distribution  of  seats  projected  that  fascinating 
scheme  of  craniology  that  has,  I  fear,  led  many  a  doting  proselyte 
aatruy  from  the  true  study  of  encephalic  organism.  Fully  appreciat- 
ing the  early  researches  of  Gall  and  the  lucid  demonstrations  rf 
Spurzheim,  1  may  yet  differ  from  them  tota  txelo  regarding  their  fanci- 
ful allotment,  and  for  these  reasons.  Among  the  darker  passions  of 
our.nature,  there  are  two  which  constitute  the  sources  of  the  deadliest 
crimes  that  stain  the  pages  of  the  Newgatt  Calendar — destructive- 
ness  and  amativencss — -and  their  organs  are  very  broadly  pencilled 
out  for  us  on  the  cranial  map,  yet  the  cases  of  fallacy  are  innumerable. 
I  remember,  for  one  instance,  the  body  of  Thurtell  being  brought  into 
Bartholomew's,  and  the  peculiar  depression  of  the  temporal  region  was 
evident  to  all.  As  a  rule,  the  skulls  of  young  girls  are  beautifully 
smooth  and  rounded  ;  there  is  no  cranial  boss  to  indicate  on  organ  of 
deatructiveness  beneath,  yet  infanticide  has  become  tho  fashion  in  the 
circles  of  servant-girl  Lam.  Tho  analogy  of  the  tiger  and  the  man  is  a 
mere  conceit.  With  the  ferw  there  is  em.  instinctive  and  vital  neces- 
sity for  killing, — hunger ;  not  so  with  man,  he  has  either  some  deep 
illusion,  or  some  malignant  motive  for  the  crime  of  murder.  Then, 
as  to- the  amative  oigan:  regard  the  animal  under  the  excitement  of 
the  (Bstrum,  the  frenzy  of  the  buck  at  rutting  time,  the  rage  of  the 
tii]j  sparrow  in  the  pairing  season,  merely  because  their  testes  are 
swollen  to  five  times  their  normal  size  when  sexuality  is  passive ;  or 
take  the  negative,  the  castrate  in  whom  desire  is  destroyed ;  the  in- 
tromittent  organ  is  still  perfect,  but  that  of  amativeneaa  is  cut  away, 
leaving  the  eunuch  pas«ve  even  in  the  chambers  of  the  harem,  look- 
ing, indeed,  with  loathing  on  the  odalisques.     Then,  regarding  lesion. 
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it  may  be  that  the  cerebral  hemiepberea  are  vicarious,  yet  their  en 
durance  of  very  severe  mutilation  is  not  favcurable  to  craniolc^.  I 
cite  [two  caaes.  One  patient  was  Dr.  Conolly'a.  St.  John  Long's 
lotion  had  destroyed  the  left  parietal  bono  and  hemisphere,  leaving 
"  an  awful  yawning  chasm."  Yet  the  man  lived  on  for  months,  re- 
taining all  his  mental  faculties  perfect,  and  his  ideas  most  clear  even 
within  a  few  hours  of  his  death.  The  other  patient  was  my  own  :  be 
fell  on  a  pier  of  AVaterloo  Bridge  and  then  into  the  river,  skull 
cracked  and  drowned.  After  resuscitation  I  trephined  the  bone,  and 
removed  a  basin  f\ill  of  brain  :  the  mental  fkculties,  although  faint 
and  feeble,  being  existent  for  many  days,  until  hiemorrhage  suddenly 
proved  fatal.  With  due  honour  to  the  Belvedere  Apollo  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  high  frontal  development,  although  commonly  indica- 
tive of  lofty  intellect,  is  not,  from  varied  extent  of  bone  and  diploe 
and  sinus,  diagnottic  :  even  the  front  of  Jove  himself  may  grace  many 
a  graceless  fellow.  There  is  on  the  contrary  many  a  lofty  raind 
working  magnificently  within  a  deformed  skull.  True,  the  heads  of 
Dante,  Cervantes,  Shakapere,  Humboldt.  Cuvier,  Byron,  were  graced 
with  lofty  fronta,  but  those  of  Cicero  and  Bichat  were  misshapen, 
and  that  of  Curran  and  many  other  illustrious  men  were  most  un- 
promising :  that  of  Scott  was  almost  pyramidical. 

I  believe,  therefore,  it  matters  little  how  the  brain  be  packed, 
whether  within  a  quadrant  or  a  triangle,  the  scope  of  intellect  depend- 
ing more  on  its  quality,  its  fimmesa,  comparative  weight,  and  the 
complexity  of  its  convolutions  and  their  secondary  gyri,  than  on  mere 
cranial  outline  or  comparative  size,  or  heaven  help  the  shelving  fore- 
heads. The  brain  of  Cuvier  weighed  more  than  fotr  pounds,  that  of 
Dupuytren  five  ;  that  of  the  idiot  ranges  from  one  to  two,  the  average 
being  about  three,  i.e.  fifty  ounces  in  the  male  and  forty-five  ounces 
in  the  female.  It  may  be  stated  that  the  brain  of  the  Caucasian  yields 
to  that  of  the  Mongol  in  size  though  not  in  comparative  weight. 
Even  the  mincopiea  of  the  Andamans,  the  lowest  human  beings  in  the 
scale  of  intellect,  often  diaplny  cranial  proportions  that  would  not  dts- 
graco  the  Caucnsian.  The  convolutions  of  the  brain  of  Gauss,  the 
great  mathematician,  were  so  complex  as  not  to  be  demonstiated. 
There  must,  however,  be  plenty  of  good  brain  in  some  shape  cr  other, 
or  we  may  have  the  low  intellectual  type  of  the  Aztec  or  the  Bosjcs- 
man,  whose  numeration  ends  at  three,  or  that  of  Pinel's  lamb-headed 
girl,  who  went  abont  bleating  plaintively  with  an  occasional  "ba"by 
way  of  symphony.  Yet  the  hemispheric  ganglion  ia  not  an  "  ^rno- 
rant  mucilage,"  as  Biiffon  very  rudely  terms  it :  it  has  tiecn  demon- 
strated by  liratiolet,  Huxley,  and  others,  as  a  tissue  of  beautiful  uni- 
formity, deeply  nssocintcd  with  intellectual  and  vital  forces.  Itseems 
indeed  a  sort  of  electric  telegraph  between  the  most  remote  r^ons  of 
the  body.  Simple  concussion  may,  like  the  lightning  flash,  annihilate 
in  a  moment  all  sensation,  and  even  life  itself. 

The  duplmfif  of  the  heniisphercs  may,  I  believe,  be  the  sonrcc  of 
many  eccentric  mental  phenomena,  if  they  be  in  opposite  conditions 
of  development  or  power.  Tiedcman's  patient  seems  to  have  reasoned 
with  one  hemisphere  on  the  imbecility  of  the  other.   , Tucker, klso,  in 
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his  "  Light  of  Nature,"  believes  in  two  wills,  constantly  oppoeing  and 
controlling  each  other  ;  and  we  may  believe  that  such  a  contest  may 
induce  that  unhappy  phaoe  of  mind  we  term  indeciBion  or  fickleness. 

These  are  the  we&thercoclu  of  society,  resolving  now  on  one  thing 
and  then  on  another,  and  constantly  lisping  forth  in  tremulous 
aocents,  "  What  ought  I  to  do  V  and  perchance  doing  nothing.  In  its 
deeper  moral  phase  it  may  remind  us  of  the  Kitchi  and  the  Match! 
Maijitou  of  the  Red  Indiaii,  the  good  and  the  bad  Spirit  contesting  for 
the  poesessioQ  of  man's  heart.  Seriously— may  it  not  elucidate  the 
paradoxical  traits  of  Swift,  Byron,  Bums,  who  were  ever  scribbling 
virtue  while  they  were  acting  vice ;  and  it  may  even  throw  tight 
over  the  rationale  of  insanity,  that  so  benilders  the  theolr^ion,  the 
lawyer,  and  the  minister  of  State. 

In  our  study  of  intellect,  however,  it  is  expected  that  we  look 
more  deeply  among  the  tissues  of  the  brain,  especially  those  which  lie 
within  its  recesses  at  the  base  of  the  skull — delicate  membranes, 
plexuses,  commissures,  tubercles,  glands,  and  sinuses  of  blood  and 
oords  of  neurine  crossing  and  rccrossing,  forming  the  great  connecting 
commissures  of  the  brain,  the  cerebellum,  and  the  spinal  marrow, 
thus  constituting  irithin  a,  ring  fence  the  roots  or  termination  of  the 
whole  nervous  system.  It  is  h  ithin  this  atmcture,  I  believe,  that  lies 
the  grand  secret,  yet  undiscovered,  of  impression,  sensation,  percep- 
tion, ideation,  reflection,  volition,  that  combination  of  faculties  which 
we  conventionally  term  mind.  It  is  here  that  may  commence  the 
study  of  the  source  of  intellect  in  the  senses,  which  may  perchance 
solve  the  query  of  Beid — "  What  ia  a  visihle  figure  ;  is  it  a  sensation 
or  idea ;  if  an  idea,  from  what  T  and  the  notion  of  Descartes  and 
Locke,  that  the  qualities  of  bodies  are  mere  sensations  of  mind.  In 
three  of  the  senses — sight,  hearing,  smell— these  qualities  may  act 
(Vom  a'distauce ;  the  flashing  of  light,  the  undulation  of  air,  the  w  oiling 
of  an  odour.  In  the  other  two  there  must  be  contact  of  a  body  with 
the  fihrila  of  a  wave. 

In  illustration  of  these  propositions,  I  will  endeavonr  to  trace  the 
genesis  or  evolution  of  an  idea  in  harmony  with  the  philosophy  of 
Locke  and  the  principles  of  Reid—  "  Nihil  in  intellectu  quod  non 
p^ua  in  sensu,"  selecting  the  phj'aiology  of  the  most  precious  and 
most  beautiful  of  the  senses. 

The  sense  of  sight  ia  not  in  the  organ  of  vision.  The  eye  itself  is  a 
mere  optic  instniment,  of  most  esquisite  construction,  and  fitted  with 
lenses  most  delicate  and  true.  Rays  of  light  from  an  object  flash 
through  the  cornea,  and  being  refnicted  from  the  cryttalliitf,  impinge, 
upside  down,  on  the  retina.  But  vision  is  not  yet.  This  impression 
is  simple  sensation.  .  From  the  meshes  of  the  retina  springs  the  great 
optio  nerve  that  takes  its  course  to  the  central  lobules  of  the  brain, 
and  there  intermingles  with  its  ikitlamat  and  tubercles  ;  and  here,  we 
may  believe,  it  imparts  perception.  Now,  if  this  nerve  be  cut  asunder, 
or  paralysed,  as  in  amaurosis,  the  vision  is  intersected  or  lost  The 
image  is  still  on  the  retina,  but  the  brain  receives  no  impression.  If, 
however,  the  optic  track  be  perfect,  the  imaji;e  will  be  transmitted  in 
its  normal  position  to  the  inosculation  of  the  nerve  wich  the  brain ; 
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aud  there,  we  may  l>elieve,  will  be  perfected  the  c< 
presBion  into  an  idea — light,  colour,  form.  Thie  is  almost  a  demoD- 
Eitration  ;  and  yet  the  phrenologist  will  Btill  argue  that  "  the  percep- 
tive organs  are  iu  close  approximation  to  the  iuetrumenta  of  acDse  to 
which  they  relate."  And  what  becomes  of  this  ideal  it  is  too  precious 
to  be  lost.  From  the  intimate  and  direct  communication  of  the  optic 
tubercles  and  thalamus  both  with  the  cerebellum  and  the  spinal  oord, 
but  chiefly  with  the  hemispheric  ganglion,  we  may  infer  that  it  is  con- 
veyed to  the  nerve-ccUs ;  thus  intellect  becomes  perfect,  its  two  great 
points  being  ideation  and  reflection. 

In  the  cells  of  the  ganglion  they  may  lie  in  abeyance,  to  be  revived 
by  association  or  recollected  by  the  wUI,  thus  constituting  the  faculty 
of  memory — poetically,  "the  mind's  eye" — that  may  see  an  object  in 
dream  or  reverie  as  clear  and  true  as  in  its  waking  contemplation  of 
reality. 

The  higher  the  force  and  freshness  of  this  revival,  the  higher  (cteUrtM 
paribu*)  will  be  the  grade  of  intellect  constituting  the  element  of  learn- 
ing, and  even  supplying  genius  itself  with  fuel  for  the  fire  of  its  imagi- 
nation. Fancy,  iu  its  most  fascinating  and  ^ccentric  flights,  is  indeed 
memory  run  wild.  "  Sense  seudeth  over  to  the  imagination  before 
reason  have  judged." — Bacon.  Shaksperc  did  not  create  new  worlds ; 
it  was  his  mighty  genius  that  arranged  and  arrayed  in  fresh  beauty 
and  wisdom  the  precious  store  of  ideas  housed  within  his  brain.  If 
this  may  be  a  truth,  tie  selection  of  one  absorbing  idea  from  its  cell 
may  illustrate  "  the  ruling  passion  strong  in  death,"  and  tbe  abstrac- 
tiou  of  Pliny  amid  the  ashee  of  Vesuvius,  of  Parmeginno  and  Protc^enes, 
during  the  ^eges  of  Roma  and  Rhodes;  and  of  Newton  during  the  C(»tt- 
position  of  the  Principia.  I  have  thus  offered  one  iUustration  of 
simple  intelligence.  Take  an  example  of  the  more  complex  kind, — 
reflex  action.  A  fly  settles  on  the  cheek  and  irritates  tlie  skin ;  the 
aflerent  or  sensory  nerve,  by  a  flash  from  the  spinal  cord,  informs  the 
brain,  and  that  instantly  wills  its  removal  (voUtion),  and  the  efferent 
or  motor  nerve  directs  the  muscles  of  the  arm  to  brush  tbe  insect 
away,  There  is  not  alwajrs,  however,  a  good  telegraphic  undentAnd- 
ing  between  the  filaments  of  a  nerve.  A  woman  has  dropped  her 
baby  and  a  gentleman  his  snu&'-box,  from  mere  iuattention  to  the 
object  they  were  holding.  On  the  contrary,  pain  may  be  excited  by 
our  mere  thinking  on  it,  and  "by  seeming  gay  we  grow  to  what  we 
seem." 

This  intorcommnnication  between  sense  and  organ  is  of  the  deepest 
im|Kirt  regarding  mental  science.  The  most  simple  aud  remote  irrita- 
tion may,  without  even  consciousness  or  sensation,  induce  intense 
meutal  derangement.  A  buy  was  struck  with  the  most  furious  mania 
&om  a  tiny  splinter  of  glass  broken  into  his  foot,  inducing  scarcelv 
any  local  pain.  The  paroxysm,  however,  instantly  subsided  on  the 
removal  of  the  glass,  and  the  mind  became  perfectly  calm  and  quies- 
cent. The  sensations  of  thrill,  thi-ob,  pang,  flush,  are  common  illus- 
trations of  this  sympathy,  involving,  indeed,  the  secret  of  Emotion — 
the  felling  of  thought  in  tiie  fiuk.  Even  the  most  tender  sentiment 
may  be  thus  displayed.     The  poet  was  physiologically  true  who  wrote, 
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"You  might  almoet  believe  her  body  thougjit;"  in  alluding  to  tbe 
blush  mantling  over  the  oheek  and  neck  end  bosom  of  beaut;.  When 
sentiment  is  heightened  into  emAtion  it  involves  the  most  extenuvs 
oigimic  aotioa ;  and  when  it  is  intensified  into  passion,  the  mnpathy 
of  the  whole  nervous  system.  Thus  true  love,  in  its  first  degree,  ia 
a  pure  sentiment;  when  the  sensitive  is  fairly  blended  with  the 
animal,  it  becomes  emotion ;  when  the  animal  is  predominant,  it  is 
darkened  into  passion.  We  may  be  often  conscious  of  the  electric 
current  of  this  emotional  sympatiiy,  as  it  flashes  down  the  neck  along 
the  nervous  cords  that  inosculate  with  the  meshes  of  the  great  sym- 
pathetic in  their  couiae  to  the  lung,  the  heart,  and  the  stomach, 
inducing  panting  and  oppresaioujthe  lung  almost  forgetting  to  breathe, 
the  heart  becoming  feeble  or  tremulous.  A  broken  heart,  indeed,  ia 
not  a  mere  poetic  fiction.  It  is  the  acute  reaction,  hovever,  on  the 
bi^n,  of  the  heart  and  lung,  and  especially  the  chronio  influence  of 
the  stomach,  that  are  of  high  interest  in  this  discussion,  deranging 
the  intellect  in  the  various  degrees  of  depression  and  excitement, 
melancholy  illusion,  frenzy.  It  was  dyspepaia — for  which  Melanchthim 
urged  him  to  consult  the  doctors  at  Erfuth — that  incessantly  haunted 
Luther  with  tho  phantom  of  the  devil  at  his  writing-deek ;  and  I 
may  remind  you  of  the  intense  speotral  illusion  of  Nicolai,  the  book- 
seller  of  Berlin,  after  every  meal,  until  digestion  was  complete.  I 
might  cite  also  the  cases  of  many  of  our  own  patienta,  who  were 
exalted  "  from  grave  to  gay"  in  a  moment,  aa  the  ingesta  passed 
the  pylonu.  You  may  perchance  remember  the  stoiy  of  Toltaire. 
He  had  agreed  with  a  &iend  that  on  the  morrow  morning  they  should 
die  together  by  their  own  hands.  At  day-break,  however,  the  friend 
received  a  billet  from  the  cynic,  stating  that  he  had  changed  his  mind; 
bis  lavement  had  acted  beautifully,  and  his  friend  would  oblige  him 
\»y  taking  the  leap  in  thadark  by  h^self.  The  stomach  may,  indeed, 
decide  many  a  mighty  issue,  even  eclipee  the  glory  of  a  nation.  It 
was  the  remai^  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  that  many  a  battle  had  been 
lost  because  the  general  was  labouring  under  a  fit  of  dy^>epeia. 
Even  in  the  banquet-room  we  may  often  smile  at  the  sympathy  of 
stomach  with  the  bnun  actioD.  A  gobtet  or  two  of  champagne  will 
Boon  sparkle  up  the  wit ;  but  one  glass  more,  and  there  ties  his  lord- 
ship. And  who  does  not  know  how  deeply  the  organ  of  benevolence 
dips  into  the  money-purse,  when  the  organ  of  alimentiveness  has  been 
well  stuffed  out  at  a  charity  dinner  } 

The  deeper  patholt^y  of  nerve  tissue  I  may  not  now  discuss; 
auffimia ;  hypertemia,  poiaon-blood ;  and  wasting  and  wearing  of  brain, 
ete.,  or  I  might  illustrate  many  more  of  the  deeper  shadows  of 
genius :  the  iUusions  of  Tnsso,  Lee,  Blake ;  the  frenzy  of  Burton,  Col- 
lins, Cowper,  Miller,  etc  My  object,  however,  has  been  to  submit 
these  crude  iUustratioos  of  the  organism  of  the  enoephalon,  with 
which  mental  phenomena  may  seem  to  be  associated,  as  a  mere 
stepping-stone  to  the  future  study  of  intellect 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  given  to  the  author  of  the  paper. 
Mr.  Atxikbon,  to  whose  book  Mr.  Dendy  had  pointedly  alluded. 
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scud  that  if  the  aathor  of  the  paper  had  carefully  read  the  statement 
in  hia  book  referred  to,  he  would  have  found  ita  meaning  niffioiently 
explained.*  He  disagreed  from  the  opinion  that  imprewioiu  or 
.Benaations  poaa  into  the  brain  along  any  nerve  at  all,  bnt  are  traiu- 
mitted  direct  by  an  aniioal  magnetic  law ;  but  he  refhiined  trova 
entering  into  a  general  diaouaaion  of  the  aubject,  thoogh  invited  to 
do  BO,  as  his  novel  viewa  of  nervoua  action  require  cu«ful  illoatratioa 
to  be  appt«ciated. 

Mr.  Bkooeeb  obserrsd  that  tiie  seveial  propoutiona  for  diacuauona 
auggeated  in  the  paper,  were  far  too  vague,  and  that  Uie  paper  treated 
the  topics  advanced  in  a  mode  that  waa  not  acientific,  and  he  felt  at  a 
loes  to  conceive  what  the  propositions  wars  whi<A  the  author  <tf  the 
paper  wished  to  establish. 

Mr.  G.  Habbis  aaid,  that  he  thought  the  thanka  of  tiie  society 
were  due  to  the  author  of  the  paper;  and  he  (Hr.  Harris)  must  take 
that  opportunity  of  expiesdng  Ids  satisfoction  that  mental  philosophy 
had  at  length  b«en  brought  directly  before  the  society,  oonaidering, 
aa  he  did,  this  as  the  highest  branoh  of  uithropology,  as  it  was,  in- 
deed, the  first  of  all  the  sciences.  Anthropolo^  might  do  more  for 
this  science  than  could  be  effected  by  any  other  branch  of  knowledge ; 
and  perhaps  anthropology  had  no  higher  aim  than  this.  As  yet, 
however,  mental  science  had  not  assumed  that  rank  in  the  d^wrt- 
ment  of  anthropology  which  its  importance  warranted.  Anthropo- 
logy revealed  to  us  the  union  lietween,  and  the  re(nprocal  influence 
o^  mind  and  matter.  He  (Mr.  Harris),  however,  regretted  that  the 
paper  just  read  did  not  go  deeper  and  more  fully  into  the  subject  of 
mental  philosophy.  The  author  descended  speedily  fVom  mind  to 
matter, — from  the  consideration  of  the  faculties  he  diverged  to  that  of 
the  nerves,  and  from  the  soul  he  dropped  down  into  Uie  stomach. 
He  (Mr,  Harris)  hoped  much  that  the  subject  of  mental  philosophy 
would  be  followed  up  by  other  papers.  The  coimexion  between  mind 
and  matter  might  be  Ulustrated  by  facts  which  the  Anthropological 
Society  had  contributed  largely  to  supply.  Mental  science,  morvover, 
was  not  only  the  most  important,  but  it  was  the  most  practical  and 
the  most  useful  branch  of  anthropology.  It  embraced  the  important 
and  practical  topic  of  memory ;  as  also  those  of  logic,  language,  and 
the  laws  of  thought.  Anthropoli^y  might  alao  render  mental  science 
practical,  as  a  pursuit.  Leaving  it  to  others  to  follow  the  author  of 
the  paper  through  the  varioua  points  which  he  bad  touched  upon,  he 
(Mr.  Harris)  should  content  himself  with  merely  oiging  upon  the 
society  incr^ised  attention  to  topics  connected  with  mental  i^osophy. 
Dr.  Donovan  did  not  think  it  judicious  to  drag  phrenology  into  the 
aubject,  for  ment^  science  should  be  oonaidered  apart  from  its  phieoo- 
logioal  questions  and  applicationa  He  considered  Uie  study  of  the  mind 
to  be  the  commencement — the  alphabet,  in  short — of  uitlvopol*^,  bat 
the  author  had  said  nothing  about  it  in  his  paper.  From  ita  title,  it  ought 
have  been  assumed  that  the  author  would  have  attempted  to  aua^ie 
the  intellect,  but  it  was  not  analyaed  at  aU.    He  entered  into  aome 

■  Letten  to  Harriet  Martdneau,  p.  7S,  M,  107. 
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ezftmmation  of  the  brain,  but  not  of  the  intellect  Dr.  Spnraheim 
httd  been  aoouBad  of  faaoiflil  speoulatiouB,  but  no  aocuBatiou  oould  be 
more  tu^osL  Any  fejicies  be  might  have  had  were  distinct  fVom  his 
■denoe ;  fiur  in  hia  inveatigatioaB  be  was  led  by  induotiTe  reasoning  step 
bj  step,  following  closely  his  great  leader,  Dr.  Gall.  He  considered 
the  assertions  and  reasonings  in  the  paper  to  be  a  confused  mixture 
about  the  brain  and  inteUeotual  &cnltiea,  but  he  hoped  something 
vould  oome  out  of  it,  and  that  it  would  leeA  to  a  more  complete  and 
satia&ctoiy  ezaminaticHi  of  the  saienoe  of  mind,  which  was  the  true 
ol>jeot  of  anthropology,  for  it  was  the  real  science  of  man.  He  hoped 
the  Society  would  investigate  the  subject  thorou^y.  They  would 
have  the  aid  of  various  writers  iu  pursuing  that  object,  and  he  trusted 
that  the  result  of  their  labours  would  be  that  man  would  really  oome 
to  know  something  about  himself 

The  Rev.  DuMBAR  Huth  thought  the  paper  had  not  received  doe 
appreciation.  The  subject  of  it  was  not  the  anatomy  of  the  intellect, 
as  Dr.  Donovan  had  supposed,  for  that  would  involve  the  assumption 
that  the  intellect  has  an  anatomy.  The  subject  was  not  the  anatomy 
of  the  intellect,  but  intellectual  physiology,  meaning  thereby  the  know- 
ledge of  that  portion  of  the  human  body  connected  with  inteUeotual  phe- 
nomena. There  might  thus  be  an  nnatomy  of  intellectual  physiology, 
though  not  of  the  intellect.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  was  Uiere  a  phy- 
siology, or  a  building  up  of  original  matter  and  forces,  which,  where 
united,  in  certain  forms,  produced  a  certain  kind  of  action  called  intel- 
lectual 1  It  there  be  a  physiology  at  all,  there  must  be  (m  anatomy  of  it 
The  author  of  the  paper  said  tbat  emotion  is  a  feeling  of  thougbt  appa- 
rently in  the  fiest^  and  this  oould  be  connected  with  physiology.  A 
blush,  for  instance,  is  something  of  the  mental  part  of  us  showing 
itself  in  the  flesh.  Then  the  author  of  the  paper  spoke  of  an  idea 
lying  in  abeyance  for  a  number  of  years  in  the  cerebral  cells.  That 
was  an  awful  theory.  It  supposed  the  possibility  of  memory,  con- 
nected with  some  portion  of  the  cerebral  mass,  being  in  abeyance  for 
seventy  years,  and  that  when  we  remember  the  idea,  that  portion  of 
the  brain  which  had  been  in  abeyance  is  recalled  into  action.  That, 
again,  involved  the  question  of  who  are  the  ones  who  have  remem- 
brance of  things  so  long  agol  The  paper  went  right  into  the  middle 
ot  that  subject,  but  not  in  a  perfect  manner;  it  had  the  great  merit 
of  bringing  the  question  forcibly  before  them.  It  was  a  striking  state- 
ment, that  the  portions  of  the  brain  connected  with  the  organs  of 
sensation,  instead  of  being  oloee  to  those  organs,  were  situated  near 
the  organs  oi  motion  at  the  base  of  the  brun.  In  reference  to  that 
portion  (^  the  paper,  Mr.  Heath  alluded  to  a  controversy  in  the  Pail 
Mail  Qatette  between  Professor  Huxley  and  some  anonymous  writer, 
respecting  the  views  of  modem  physiologists  as  to  the  action  of  the 
bnun  in  man  and  in  the  lower  animals  ;  it  having  been  asserted  that, 
according  to  modem  physiologists,  the  great  mass  of  the  brun  is  alike 
in  all,  but  that  there  is  in  man  a  cerebral  distinction  separating  the 
ngans  into  a  brain  above  the  brain,  but  Professor  Huxley  bad 
denied  that  to  be  the  received  opinion.  There  was  some  similarity 
between  that  opinion  and  the  views  the  author  of  the  paper  had  set 
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before  tliem.  He  commenced  about  tbe  hhiI,  a  pre-existing  controllfaig 
mind  governing  matter,  and  asserted  that  there  is  a  Boul  and  a  power 
existing  without  phenomena  ;  that  there  is,  in  shcrt,  a  spirit  existing 
without  bodily  action.  There  was,  howerer,  no  evidence  of  soch 
existence,  and  all  that  could  be  sud  of  it  wss  that  it  may  ba 

Dr.  King  thought  there  was  one  point  which  had  been  lefi  ont  of 
oonsideiation  by  the  author  oi  the  paper,  which  was  of  great  impor- 
tance, viz.,  that  it  is  the  quality  and  not  the  quantity  ^  the  bnin 
which  determines  the  amount  of  the  intellectual  faculties.  He  alluded 
to  the  skulls  of  several  distinguished  individuals — to  those  of  Cuvier 
and  Napoleon  Bonaparte  in  particular,  the  latter  of  whom  was  sup- 
poeed  to  have  the  smallest  skull  and  brain  known.  [Several  members 
having  contradicted  that  opinion,  the  cast  of  the  BKnll  of  Napoletm 
was  produced  from  the  museum  to  show  that  the  frontal  develop- 
ment of  the  head  was  l&rga]  There  were  several  similar  instances 
with  regard  to  the  development  of  the  muBoles ;  for  many  remarkably 
strong  men  had  comparatively  small  muscular  development,  it  b^ng 
the  quality  and  not  the  quantity  that  produced  muscular  power.  This, 
he  said,  was  often  exemplified  in  pugilists.  He  mentioned  alao  the 
&ot  that  men  who  have  lost  both  testiolee  frequently  posaea  great 
muscular  power  of  action. 

Dr.  HoNT  said  he  was  not  then  prepared  to  follow  Dr.  King  into 
the  consideratioD  c^  the  respeotivs  values  of  sise  and  quality  as  in- 
fluencing intellectual  and  musoular  power;  but  with  regard  to  the 
paper,  he  regretted  to  say  that  it  had  disappointed  him.  It  was  true 
tiie  authtff  had  to  deal  with  a  difficult  subject,  and  it  was  very  denr- 
able  that  that  subject  should  be  brought  before  them,  as  it  wss  one 
which  had  not  hitherto  received  sufficient  attention  from  the  aooietv. 
The  first  proposition  on  the  paper  was  one  which  he  thought  they 
must  all  agree  to ;  but  he  was  startled  when  the  author  proceeded  to 
state  that  it  must  be  admitted  that  matter  was  originally  endowed 
with  action, — that  it  possessed  some  special  endowment.  He  could 
not  admit  that  proposition.  It  was  mere  assumption,  and  must  be 
regarded  as  such.  He  should  not  attempt  to  follow  the  autlior  ot 
the  paper  into  his  other  propositions,  which  were  based  on  an  assomp- 
tion  which  he  (Dr.  Hunt)  could  not  admit.  He  considered  the  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  hardly  worthy  of  its  great  importanoe  ;  but  the 
paper  was  very  suggestive,  and  he  hoped  it  would  be  the  means  of 
stimulating  others  to  bring  forward  something  more  satisbotory. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Liwis  observed,  that  the  fact  brought  forward  by  the 
author  of  the  paper,  that  the  optio  nerve  is  conveyed  to  the  hue  of 
the  skull,  tended  to  confirm  the  idea  that  the  seat  of  the  vital  prin- 
ciple is  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  and  that  the  development  of  it  be- 
longs bo  the  upper  portions  of  the  cerebral  maw.  The  tact  that  it  ii 
possible  to  lose  one  portion  of  the  brain  without  loss  of  the  intellectoa] 
faculties,  showed  that  the  shape  of  the  skull  was  no  indication  of 
mental  capacity,  and  that  phrenology  must  be  at  &ulL 

Dr.  Down,  referring  to  the  portion  of  the  paper  on  whidi  the  me- 
mory was  stated  to  have  been  locked  up  for  years  in  the  oells  of  the 
brain,  said  he  supposed  that,  aooording  to  Mr.  Dendy^  UieoiT,  the 
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bnun  in  tbe  conrae  of  yean  undet^goee  some  change,  bnt  that  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  it  remainB  for  a  long  period.  He  adduced  an  instance 
of  a  youth  who  posseeaed  remarkable  power  in  remembering  anything 
addressed  to  the  optic  nerve,  whose  peculiarly  distinct  recollection  of 
Tisible  objects  ten  yecvs  afterwards  he  thought  tended  to  confirm  the 
views  of  the  author  of  the  paper.  With  r^ard  to  Dr.  King's  opinion,  that 
the  quality  of  the  brain  was  of  more  importance  than  the  quantity,  he 
.mentioned,  in  confirmation  of  that  opinion,  that  he  had  dissected  the 
brains  of  two  boys,  one  of  which  was  the  largest  on  record,  and  the 
other  weij^ied  only  nine  ounces,  yet  the  boy  with  the  smallest  brain 
was  more  quick  and  shrewd  than  the  other.  Phrenologists,  he  there- 
fore conceived,  committed  a  mutake  in  looking  to  the  quantity  of 
the  brain  and  not  to  its  quality. 

Dr.  DoKOVAN  denied  that  phrenologists  disregarded  the  qoali^  of 
the  brain,  and  attended  only  to  the  quantity.  It  has  ever  been  their 
practice  to  consider  the  quality  of  the  brain  especially.  They  have 
thrown  more  light  upon  temperaments  than  any  other  class  of  inves- 
tigators ;  and  if  there  be  one  question  more  than  another  to  which 
they  liave  directed  their  attention,  it  is  that  of  temperament  There  was 
another  point  on  which  he  wished  to  make  a  remark.  It  was  a  general 
error,  that  men  who  have  received  injury  of  the  brain  often  retain  the 
full  use  of  their  faculties,  and  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  kind  was 
stated  in  the  paper.  But  he  denied  the  correctness  of  all  such  state- 
ments. The  merchant  alluded  to  might  have  retained  a  certain 
degree  of  consciousness,  but  he  would  be  unable  to  transact  his  usnal 
business,  and  did  not  moke  the  attempt;  and  it  might  as  well  be 
said  that  a  man  with  a  broken  leg  was  i^Ie  to  walk,  because  he  had 
all  his  muscles.  He  denied,  ind^d,  that  any  sick  man  retained  ths 
fiiil  use  of  hia  faculties. 

Dr.  Down  observed  that  phrenologists  ought  to  stat«  the  respective 
-values  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  brain  iu  the  respective  or- 
gans. He  had  formerly  been  a  believer  in  phrenology,  and  be  com- 
menced a  work  which  he  hoped  would  have  established  it  on  a  firmer 
basis,  but  he  had,  in  the  course  of  his  inquiries,  been  induced  to 
take  entirely  opposite  views ;  and  he  contended  that  no  measurement 
of  the  skull  could  denote  the  quality  of  the  brain. 

Mr.  H.  Brookes  said,  the  state  of  the  physiology  of  the  brain 
twenty-five  years  ago  was  admitted  ta  be  a  disgrace  and  a  shame  to 
the  medical  profession,  and  it  was  so  still.  Gall  'and  Spurzheim 
made  certun  propositions,  and  they  challenged  the  examination  (^ 
them ;  yet  now  it  was  stated  that  there  is  no  proof  that  the  brain  is 
the  organ  of  the  mind,  or  that  it  has  anything  to  do  with  it.  He 
alluded,  as  an  instance  of  the  avowed  state  of  ignorance  of  this  sub- 
ject, to  a  recent  case  in  a  court  of  law.  In  order  to  prove  the  in- 
competency of  a  testator  bo  make  a  will,  evidence  was  adduced  of  the 
diseased  state  of  his  brain,  and  of  the  tbickcning  of  the  skull  of  the 
deceased ;  but  the  judges  said  there  was  no  evidence  to  satisfy  them 
that  the  state  of  the  brain  had  anything  to  do  with  the  state  of  the 
mind ;  and  that  evidence  of  a  diseased  skull  did  not  prove  mental 
insanity.     Sntdl  a  state  of  ignorance  was  a  disgrace  to  anatQUUBts, 
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who  went  on  year  after  year  dissecting  the  bnun  without  doing  any- 
thing. It  was  moat  desirable  to  aHcertain  tLe  phenomena  of  mind, 
and  whether  they  had  any  relation  to,  or  were  dependent  on,  the 
state  of  the  brain.  The  first  question  to  be  determined  was,  is  the 
brain  at  all  conneoted  with  the  manifbstations  of  mind  t  and  if  so, 
then  would  come  the  question,  what  parts  of  the  brain  are  brought 
into  action  in  different  states  of  mental  excitement  I  It  was  moet 
important  that  the  subject  should  be  investigated,  and  that  phreno- 
lo^gts  should  be  compelled  to  produce  the  prooia  of  the  positions  tiiey 
had  arriTed  at.  They  should  prove  that  mental  phenomena  are  de- 
pendent on  the  brain ;  and  that  special  manifestations  of  mind  are 
conneot«d  with  separate  and  distinct  parts  of  tho  brain. 

Mr.  McOrioob  Ai.t,*w  made  some  rema^  on  that  part  of  the  paper 
in  which  the  antfaor  stated  that  the  heads  of  criminals  he  had  ex- 
amined, did  not  indicate  the  possession  of  the  propensities  which  led 
to  their  crimes ;  and  also,  that  the  skulls  of  young  girls  were  generally 
smooth  and  round,  without  any  marked  plu^nological  developments 
If  that  were  so,  phrenologists  would  find  it  difficult  to  account  for 
the  number  of  infanticides  which  were  comnutted  by  young  women. 
In  his  opinion,  differences  in  character  are  dependent  on  difierenoea 
in  the  convolutions  of  the  brain  ;  and  he  adduced  three  instances,  from 
his  own  observation,  of  great  difierenoea  in  the  convolutiona, — one  <^ 
the  cases  being  that  of  the  skull  of  an  oiang-utan.  He  thought, 
therefore,  that  the  shape  of  the  skull  was  not  nearly  so  much  an  in- 
dication of  intellect  as  the  quality  of  the  brain.  The  author  of  the 
paper  inclined  to  the  opinion  tiiat  mind  is  the  result  of  material 
organisation,  and  he  was  disposed  to  take  the  same  view ;  for  how 
could  mind  be  said  to  govern  matter,  when  it  is  known  that  the 
drinking  of  a  glass  of  wine  too  much  will  turn  a  wiee  man  into  a 
foolt 

Mr.  Bbhson  conceived  that,  in  the  discussion  on  the  paper,  many 
of  the  speakers  had  argued  from  the  wrong  end.  He  considered  that 
if  the  phenomena  of  the  mind  constituted  a  science,  the  opinions  of 
those  who  had  had  the  opportunity  of  making  the  greateet  numher 
of  inductions  were  well  deserving  consideration ;  and  the  asBertions  (£ 
phrenologists  of  the  results  of  their  eiperienoe  were  consequent^  of 
great  importance,  and  were  snfGcient  to  plaoe  oraniology  in  a  fikvour- 
able  position  as  a  science.  It  was  at  least  equally  so  as  the  science 
of  medicine ;  fdr  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  medical  men  could  not  teD 
what  efiect  certain  medicines  would  have  on  oertain  constitutions. 
The  statement  of  Dr.  £ing  req>ecting  eunuchs  showed  that  the  brain 
is  the  source  of  nervous  power,  and  the  muscular  action  would  not 
have  occurred  had  the  organ  of  amativenees  been  deetroyed.  He 
contended  that  craniology  is  an  inductive  science,  which  on^t  to  be 
more  extensively  cultivated. 

Dr.  DoNOVAif  recalled  attention  to  the  subject  immediately  under 
discussion,  which,  he  said,  va^  not  a  question  of  skulls  and  brains,  but 
the  mental  system  of  man,  and  that  it  should  be  the  object  of  the 
society  to  ascertain  what  man  is,  mentally  oonsidered. 

Dr.  HciiT  said  it  was  the  duty  of  antiirDpologiats  to  stpdf  the 
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functions  of  the  brain.  The  obserration  of  taata  was  an  important 
point  in  the  Bcience  of  man  ;  and  he  greatly  approved  of  Dr.  Down's 
method  of  observing  facts,  and  taking  into  oonBidsnttion  the  tempera- 
ment in  connexion  vith  the  size  and  quality  of  the  brain,  as  the  true 
inductive  system  on  which  anthropology  should  be  studied. 

Mr.  Densi  replied  to  m&nyof  the  observations  on  his  paper.  Witli 
regard  to  Ur.  Atkinson,  he  said  that  gentleman  had  oontented  him- 
selif  by  referring  to  his  book  for  an  explanation  of  his  views,  and  he 
had  left  the  society  ignorant  of  his  rationalt.  He  had  read  the 
book,  and  he  still  thought  the  theory  there  propounded  was  wrong ; 
and  he  (Ur.  Dendy)  again  adduced  the  passage  of  the  optic  nerve 
from  the  eye  to  the  base  of  the  skuU,  remote  from  the  frontal  lobes, 
the  seat  of  the  perceptive  organs  of  the  oianiologist.  With  respect 
to  Ur.  Heath's  observation  on  the  improbability  of  ideas  being  stored 
for  many  years  in  the  connexion  with  the  substance  of  the  brain,  he 
said,  that  matter  was  indivisible,  the  ultimate  atoms  being  never 
arrived  at ;  and  microphotography  had  shown  that  things  completely 
invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  were  yet  impressed  in  all  their  details. 
To  the  objection  that  bad  been  raised  by  Dr.  Hunt  to  the  term 
of  special  endowment,  he  said  he  could  offer  no  explanation  of 
the  term  further  than  by  saying,  that  in  anything  which  acts  there 
must  be  power  of  action,  and  that  inherent  power  which  was  e.terted 
by  matter  he  called  the  special  endowment  of  that  matter.  He 
ld%  out  of  consideration  altogether  the  sAurces  of  that  endowment, 
for  the  discussion  of  primary  causes  was  out  of  place  in  that  society. 
Dr.  Donovan  had  expressed  doubt  respecting  the  case  of  the  merchant 
and  others  who  retained  their  faculties  after  mutilation  of  the  cere- 
brum, the  men  retaining  all  their  faculties, — intellect,  of  course, 
being  weak  and  feeble;  but  he  assured  him  that  the  fact  was  so. 
With  respect  to  craniology,  he  differed  on  that  point  entirely  fkim 
Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  and  he  considered  it  to  be  a  complete 
fftUacy  unworthy  of  the  science  of  the  present  day.  He  thanked  the 
society  for  the  attention  paid  to  his  paper,  though  he  was  rather  dis- 
appointed that  the  speakers  had  not  hit  him  harder,  his  object  being 
the  full  elucidation  of  truth.  Some  of  them  had  misinterpreted  his 
meaning ;  for  he  considered  the  physiology  of  the  intellect  as  separate 
from  the  mysteiy  of  psychol<^. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 


December  17tb,  1867. 

Da.  fixBif Aim,  y.F.,  in  tbb  Ckub. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

R.  B.  Porter,  Esq.,  C.E,,  of  Lincoln,  was  elected  a  Fellow. 

The  following  presents  were  announced  as  having  been  received, 

and  thanks  were  given  to  the  donors : —  /  -  ■ 
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FOR  THE   LIBRABT. 

From  Dr.  Haroodbt — Anatomical  Plates.     Anonymons. 

From  the  Editob — The  Medical  Press  and  Circular. 

From  Thz  M&mz   Natoeal  Hiotort  Sootbtt — Juan  Y.   Kelly's 

Mans  Dictionary. 
From  the  Editor— The  Fanner'fl  Journal,  Not.  50, 1867. 
From  the  Editor — Anales  del  Museo  Publloo  de  Buenos  Aires.     By 

G.  BunneiBter,  M.D.,  Ph.D. 
From  T.  SqoiRB  BARRvrr,  Euq.,  F.A.S.L.     The  Chronothermalut,  or 

The  Forbidden   Book,  1850,   2  toIs.      Captain  Drayson,  The 

Earth  we  Inhabit. 
From  Professor  Boodanow — Moscow  Arctueolc^oal,  Historical  and 

Oeologioal  Papers.     Catalogue  of  Anthropol<^cal  and  Arclueo- 

Ic^cal  Objects. 
From  W.  C.  Dendt,  Esq.,  F.A.S.L.— Statistical  Notes  on  the  Progress 

of  Victoria  Colony, 

FOB  THE  UUBEUM. 

From  J.  Metkr  Harris,  Esq.,  F.A.8.L.    A  Quanchee  Aboriginal  Skull 
from  a  cave  in  Teneriffe. 

Mr.  Rose  exhibited  on  ^e  table  a  portion  of  the  large  collection  oi 
atone  implements,  weapons,  eta,  which  had  for  some  time  been  ex- 
hibited in  the  rooms  of  the  Booiety,  consisting  of  over  fifteen  hundred 
specimens  ;  and  in  illustiation  of  these,  after  detailing  the  narrative 
of  their  discovery,  he  stated  that  he  had  carefully  preserved  an  accu- 
rate account  of  each  individual  implement,  and  proceeded  to  make 
certiuu  explanations  of  their  characteristics.  Ho  had  based  his  re- 
marks upon  the  works  of,  and  the  results  of  personal  conference  with, 
the  Danish  professors,  who  of  course  were  much  more  capable,  from 
long  &iuiliarity  with  the  subject,  of  affording  instruction  on  topics 
connected  with  the  atone  age,  than  it  was  possible  fur  a  stranger, 
especially  a  foreiguer,  to  do.  In  order  to  render  his  explanations  as 
clear  as  possible,  he  bad  adopted  a  system  of  classification  of  the 
various  types  of  implements  as  for  as  his  judgment  would  allow  him  to 
do,  in  the  order  in  which  they  had  been  mode. 

From  various  geological  and  other  scientific  researches,  it  was  found 
that  the  earliest  period  to  which,  with  certainty,  ihe  traces  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Denmark  can  be  followed,  was  "  more  than  three  thou- 
sand years  ago",  when  the  land  was  described  as  covered  with  enor- 
mous and  almost  impenetrable  forests,  which,  however,  were  auae 
open  towards  the  coasts ;  and  for  this  reason  the  wild  tribes  who 
wandered  to  Denmark,  chose  these  parte  for  their  dwelling  places,  the 
woods  offering  them  every  &cility  and  variety  of  ground  for  faimting, 
the  waters  and  principal  streams,  mnning  out  into  the  sea,  inex- 
haustible supplies  of  fish.  These  hod  no  knowledge  of  any  metal 
whatever ;  and  all  their  Implements  and  utensils  were  of  wood,  the 
bones  and  hems  of  animals,  and  of  stone  ;  the  latter  material  being 
of  course  the  most  durable,  has  remained,  comparatively  Bpcftking, 
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unchanged  to  the  preaent  day.  Of  theae  come  first  the  TUhagger 
SteeTty  chipping  or  hewing  stonefi,  with  which  all  other  descrip- 
tiona  of  tools  and  implementa  were  wrought.  Saaslj/kicr,  being 
rough,  raw  pieces, — wedgeB,axeB,  ete.,  etc.  First  roughly  hewn  out  with 
the  chipping  stones,  and  afterwards  ground  upon,  and  perhaps  with, 
grinding  stones,  which  were  of  variouH  descriptions  of  stone,  granite, 
and  other  sorts.  In  order  to  be  as  serviceable  as  possible,  they  were 
made  of  the  hardest  description  of  atone,  and  almost  excluaively  of 
flint ;  they  were  found  ground  or  polished  on  all  four  sides,  on  the 
two  broad  or  flat  sides,  and  Bometimes  only  the  edgea.  They  are 
often  Tery  sharp,  but  at  the  same  time,  and  most  frequently,  rather 
thick,  which  made  them  stronger,  and  thus  more  useftil  for  working 
in  wood.  Originally  they  were  believed  to  have  been  &Btened  in 
shafts ;  but  ss  these  shafts  naturally  have  decayed  in  the  courae  of 
centuries,  they  have  never  hitherto  been  found  in  Denmark.  Mr. 
Bose  had  seen  in  the  Royal  Museum  in  Copenhagen,  or  in  the  Flens- 
bot^  Museum  in  the  Duchy  of  Sohlrawig,  the  shaft  of  a  lance  or 
harpoon,  much  broken,  but  still  comparatively  in  good  preservation ; 
it  was  found  in  a  moor.  The  shaft  was  undoubtedly  split  j  but  as  it 
would  be  difficult  to  hold  the  ase  in  them,  they  were  probably  fast- 
ened, as  the  natives  of  many  wild  tribes  use  them  at  the  present  day 
by  laying  a  kind  of  pitch  round  the  atone,  and  scouring  it  by  lashing 
stripe  of  bide  round  it.  [Here  Mr.  Bose  referred  to  an  illustrative 
sketch.]  These  wedges,  axes,  etc.,  were  used  for  the  following  pur- 
poses :  as  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  Denmark  would  not  have  pro- 
gressed very  well  in  the  event  of  having  to  fell  large  trees  with  the 
sole  aid  of  such  insufficient .  tools  as  ^ese  atone  axes.  They  also 
employed  fire  in  the  following  manner.  With  the  aie  or  wedge,  a 
portion  of  the  bark  of  the  tree,  and  a  groove  into  the  stem,  waa  re- 
moved, and  in  the  hollow  thus  made  glowing  embera  were  laid,  and 
blown  upon  aa  long  aa  they  laated ;  the  charred  portion  was  then  re- 
moved by  the  axes,  fire  again  applied  in  the  same  manner  aa  before, 
and  this  process  continued  until  the  stem  was  severed.  As  proof  .of 
this,  in  the  turf-moois  of  Denmark,  very  old  trees  stems  had  been 
found,  which  appear  to  have  been  felled  with  stone  axes  by  the  aid  of  fire. 

Huulmeitler,  These  wedges  or  chisels  were  found  in  infinite  va- 
riety, both  as  to  size  and  form,  as  well  in  length  as  in  breadth  and 
tbii^ness ;  and  doubtless  the  various  forms,  when  used  in  shafts,  have 
had  these  again  of  aa  many  varieties  of  form  as  the  blades  or  chisels 
themaelves.  Thus,  there  were  the  long,  broad,  flat  sort,  apparently 
used  without  any  shaft,  but  held  in  the  hand :  the  shorter,  broader 
and  thicker,  square  or  blunt-edged  sort  i  the  atiU  broader  but  thinner 
type ;  one  class  with  hollowed  out  sides,  then  both  broad  and  narrow, 
thin,  flat  type.  The  boats  used  by  these  early  inhabitants  of  Den- 
mark were  doubtless  of  a  most  rude  and  simple  deaoription,  as  the 
specimens  excavated  from  the  turf-moors  plainly  proved.  Of  those 
&om  Sattrup  Moor  and  Nydam  Moor,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Flens- 
borg,  in  Sohleawig,  Mr.  Boae  could  speak  fhim  experience,  having 
seen  them  in  the  Flenaborg  Museum,  already  referred  to. 

From  the  samples  diaoorered,  it  might  be  concluded  tliat  the  na- 
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tivefl,  after  the  vmaH  custom  of  wild  tribes,  had  wnply  takeu  the 
at«m  of  a  tree,  and  afterwarde  hollowed  it  out  by  the  aid  of  fire, 
until  it  was  buoyant  ou  water,  and  to  this  work  aasuredly  the  (so- 
culled  Huulmeisler)  hollow  chisels,  or  gouges,  were  applied.  They 
were  composed  of  flint,  like  the  wedges  of  axes,  and  only  difiered 
from  them  in  so  far  that  the  edge  was  always  grooved  out  hollow  in 
a  veiy  careful  and  plainly  defined  way. 

Smalmeitler. — To  the  same  period  belong  sundry  long,  narrow  four- 
cornered  flint  implements,  called  smalmeisler,  or  narrow  chisels  (almoet 
similar  to  the  cold  set  ohiael  used  by  our  smiths,  fitters,  and  mechanics 
of  the  present  day  in  steel.  The  next  sort  of  implement  coDsisted 
of  Kniwne  and  Kooks  or  Cores,  knives  used  both  for  domestic  and 
working  purposes,  hewn  out  of  flint,  double  edged,  and  with  broad 
blades,  but  constructed  with  a  handle.  These  latter  were  invariably 
only  roughly  hews  or  chipped,  probably  because  the  edges  being  so 
thin  would  have  broken  away  in  grinding.  Another  description  of  these 
knives,  called  half-round  or  oresceat  shaped,  sometimes  made  with 
small  teeth,  and  often  called  sawblades.  This  latter  sort  were  often 
fastened  in  wooden  handles.  The  original  kind  of  knife  was  most 
probably  thejltlcke,  or  flake,  struck  or  spht  at  a  single  blow  from  the 
blocks  or  cores  of  flint,  many  of  which  hear  apparently  the  marks  of 
use  quite  plainly. 

Hamre, — Besides  these  tools  were  the  hammers  and  axes  witii  the 
shaft  holes  bored  through  them  ;  not  made  of  flint,  but  of  tougher  de- 
scriptions of  stone,  granite,  trap,  etc.  The  boring  of  these  boles  was 
supposed  to  have  been  accomplished  with  a  drill,  and  the  aid  of  water 
and  sand  :  often  and  most  frequently  bored  first  partly  fixim  the  one 
side  and  then  from  the  other;  and  fiiudly  broken  tiirough  in  the  middle; 
Mr.  Rose  once  saw  in  the  Museum  of  Northern  Antiquities  in  Copen- 
hagen, a  remarkable  sample  of  the  boring  of  a  hammer,  which  had 
been  bored  very  clearly  from  the  one  side  only,  and  in  the  bottom  of  the 
hole  thus  bored  a  core  left  stantUng  at  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
in  hei^t,  the  original  centre  of  the  hole  ;  and  upon  being  asked  bis 
opinion  as  to  the  means  used  to  bore  them,  he  suggested  that  a  hollow 
bone  might  have  been  the  drill  used  in  conjunction  with  sand  and 
water ;  an  opinion  which  had  been  very  favourably  received. 

The  hammers  with  the  shaft-hole  in  the  middle  (of  the  length)  were 
called  hammers ;  those,  on  the  contrary,  with  the  boles  nearer  to  the 
edge  were  usually  designated  axes,  and  may  have  been  used  as  tools 
in  spUtting  wood,  in  which  they  were  struck  with  woodui  mallets, 
but  both  desorij^ions  in  cases  of  need  were  supposed  also  to  hav« 
served  as  weapoiu  of  war.  In  some  instances  hammers  of  Btagsbcnn 
had  also  been  discovered  with  a  shattrhole  bored  through  them  near 
to  one  end,  the  other  end  ground  or  otherwise  made  to  a  sharp  edge, 
a  proof  bow  the  inhabitants  were  compelled  to  "  make  shift "  in  the 
absence  of  metal. 

LaniUe,  og  PihSpidter,  Harpuner,  ete.—Avaong  the  most  deUoate 
and  highly  wrought  specimens  of  the  stone  age,  the  lance-heads,  har- 
poons, and  arrow-heads  were  most  conspicuous,  the  former  vexe  most 
probably  used  as  weapons  attached  to  shafts,  eitlier  for  thmsUng  or 

" t,ooglc 
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hurling,  the  two  Utter  naed  in  the  more  peaceful,  but  not  less  neoOB- 
aary,  purposee  of  securing  the  meana  of  aubaistenoe,  either  in  fiabing 
or  hunting ;  what  apoke  veiy  plainly  in  proof  of  the  latter,  waa  the 
fitct  that  they  were  almoat  excluaively  found  in  the  moora,  which  were 
univeisally  cdlowed  to  be  the  remains  of  ancient  woods  and  foresta. 
The  exceeding  beauty  displayed  in  all  of  them,  but  sapeoially  in  theae 
last,  rendered  it  a  matter  of  wonder  and  admiration  as  to  how  a  primi- 
tive uncivilised  people,  ignorant  of  the  use  of  metal,  could  ever  have 
produced  auch  exquisitely  fine  work  with  the  rude  and  simple  meana 
at  theu*  diapoaoL 

One  may  be  pardoned  for  thinking  that  with  the  rude  bow,  and 
arrows  made  of  thin  atioka  of  wood  or  reedfi,  and  provided  only  with  a 
flint  point  or  head,  not  much  game  would  have  been  aecured,  but  there 
were  proofs  without  end  of  the  astounding  accuracy  with  wtuoh  people 
of  the  present  day  can  uae  such  weapons,  as,  for  inatance,  in  the 
Brazils,  where  the  method  of  ahooting  conaiatod  in  the  natives  throw- 
ing themselvea  on  the  earth  oit  their  backa,  and  drawing  the  bowa 
with  their  feet,  and  were  still  steady  and  sure  of  aim. 

Skeeformet,  Stykker,  Skrabert,  etc. — On  the  use  of  theae  two  typea 
opinions  bad  been  divided,  the  latter  were  still  aupposed  to  have  been 
used  aa  acrapere  in  removing  the  skin  from  animala  ;  the  former  are 
known  under  their  peculiar  name  on  account  of  their  reaemblance  in 
shape  to  primitive  apoons.  It  would  readily  be  believed,  that  with  the 
acquisition  of  auch  a  large  number  of  specimens  many  curious  inci- 
dents were  connected  :  perhaps  of  aoarcely  aufficient  intereat  to  war- 
rant a  mention  of  them  on  the  preaent  occasion,  while  two  yet  very 
important,  highly  interesting  and  instructive  points  were  atill  left  un- 
mentioned :  viz.  the  localities,  and  the  different  deptha  below  the  sui^ 
&oe  in  which  the  various  piecea  had  been  diaoovered:  theae,  the 
speaker  owned,  were  bo  diversified  as  to  render  it  almoat  an  imposu- 
bility  to  particularise,  no  particular  type  having  been  found  esolu- 
sively  in  one  particular  locality  or  depth ;  aa  a  rule  the  speaker 
thought  that  Jylland  (Jutland)  had  the  reputation  of  containing  the 
greater  number  as  well  aa  more  beautiful  aamplea  of  all  kinds,  aa  alao 
of  bronze ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  island  of  Yen  had  been  rioh  in  its 
contribution  of  gold  to  the  muaeum ;  whether  the  two  places  were 
inhabited  by  aimilar  or  difi'erent  races  at  the  same  time,  or  whether 
the  inhabitants  of  either  place  were  in  a  more  advanced  atage  of  civi- 
lieation,  must,  he  thought,  ever  remaia  a  subject  of  mere  conjecture ; 
of  the  island  of  Seeland  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  speak,  never  hav- 
ing been  much  located  there,  and  when  there,  only  in  the  capital. 

The  Danish  prafeeson  argued  from  ^e  vast  stores  of  their  antiquities 
collected  from  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  kingdom,  that  the 
various  types  of  weapona  and  implements  frvm  the  heathen  perioda  very 
far  back,  eatablish  beyond  all  doubt  the  fact  that  there  were  three  dis- 
tinct periods,  lat  rAefitone  jlye,  during  which,  in  the  entire  absence 
of  metal,  all  weapons,  implements,  utenaila,  etc. ,  were  made  of  stone, 
bone,  or  wood  ;  2ndly.  The  Bronze  Age,  where  metal  was  known  and 
iised,  especially  bronze,  but  still  not  yet  iron  ;  and  3rdly.  Tht  Iron 
Age,  where  a  knowledge  tS  iron  and  its  uses  had  become  eeteiblisbed. 
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It  had,  however,  nowhere  been  dearly  defined  whether  &  term  <tf 
tranBition  elapsed  between  the  uees  of  the  second  and  third  aort,  or 
when  the  use  and  manufacture  either  of  the  atone  or  bronce,  waa  dia- 
continued,  and  this  point  also  partially  remains  involved  in  mjsteij. 
The  greater  number  of  the  exomplea  in  the  speaker's  poBBeBBi<»i  were 
from  the  island  of  Fyen,  principal!;  from  the  centre  and  aouthem  and 
vestem  parts  :  this  might  be  eauly  acoounted  for  by  the  fact  of  his 
having  been  stationed  at  the  extreme  western  end,  and  tfaenfore  his 
chief  cruising  ground  was  in  the  neighbourhood,  for  it  might  here  be 
mentioned  that  the  entire  collection  had  been  made  under  his  omi 
personal  supervision — many  pieces  found  upon  the  line  of  railway — 
or  collected  by  tried  and  perfectly  trustwortlty  and  reliable  agents, 
principally  from  the  farmera  and  landowners  ;  thus  many  were  found 
in  ploughing  and  cultivating  the  land,  many  had  been  given  to  him 
by  personal  friends  and  acquaintances,  not  a  few  were  found  by  him- 
self, and  only  three  pieces  in  the  whole  collection  of  between  1,400 
and  1 ,500  pieces  having  been  purchased  of  dealers  in  curiositjes  and 
antiquities — a  doubtful  souroe,  of  whieh  be  had  always^^wd  a  reverend 

The  thanks  of  the  society  having  been  given  to  Mr.  Rose, 
The  CHAiKUAir  said,  that  as  Colonel  I^ne  Fox  had  promised  to 
give  an  account  of  the  flint  implements  he  had  collected,  it  would  be 
better  to  hear  it  before  proceeding  to  the  discussion  of  the  tmbject. 

Colonel  Fox  then  proceeded  to  make  some  commenta  upon  the  oc^ 
lection  of  Mr.  Rose,  and  referred  at  aome  length  to  varions  ot^ects 
on  the  table;  alluding  to  the  close  resemblance  which  existed  between 
certain  Danish  and  Irish  forms  of  these  flint  implements.  He  also 
laid  before  the  society  a  number  of  specimens  of  flint  implements 
vhicb-he  had  found  in  certain  ancient  entrenohmenta  in  Sussex,  ex- 
tending, within  sight  of  each  other,  through  the  county.  The  place 
where  the  greatest  number  of  these  rude  implements  were  found  was 
at  Cissbury  ;  and  at  one  place  bad  discovered  a  bronze  dagger  of  re- 
markable construction.  The  animal  remains  associated  with  these 
implements  were  the  bones  of  the  hot  lanffi/nmi.  The  different  cha- 
racters of  the  implements  found  at  Cissbury  and  at  Highdowu  were 
supposed  to  prove  that  they  belonged  to  two  distinct  periods. 

The  thanks  of  the  society  were  voted  to  Colonel  Fox  for  his  in- 
teresting communication. 

Dr.  Bell  referred  to  tbe  large  collection  of  st<nie  implements  in  the 
Copenhagen  Museum ;  and  to  the  historical  acooimt  of  Denmark  by  Pro- 
fessor WoTsaae,  from  which  he  read  sereml  extracts,  as  throwing  mure 
light  on  the  implements  oolleoted  in  Denmark  by  Mr.  Rose,  and  the 
periods  to  which  they  might  have  belonged.  He  observed,  that  there 
was  no  trace  of  a  gradu^  transition  from  a  stone  to  a  bronse  age ; 
but  there  were  indications  that  at  an  early  period  a  new  race  of  men 
had  entered  Denmark,  and  suddenly  changed  tbe  character  of  the 
imnlemeiite  previously  used. 

The  Chairmait  reminded  Mr.  Rose  that  all  sange  tribes, do  mt 
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make  their  boats  by  hoUowiug  out  trees.  With  regard  to  the  period 
named  of  3,000  years,  he  said,  he  had  entertained  the  idea  that  an 
argument  as  to  the  period  of  the  occupation  of  Denmark  might  be  de- 
rived from  the  name  of  the  country.  "  Dane",  or  "  Dauue",  in  Low 
Qennan  ugnified  a  pine-tree,  and  "  mark",  a  field  or  plain ;  from  which 
it  might  be  inferred  that  Denmark  was  covered  vith  pine  trees,  and 
hence  had  been  called  the  country  of  pinee  (since  been  succeeded  by 
oaks  and  beeches),  when  the  Teutonic  tribes  made  their  appearance. 

Ur.  Lettkn  inquired  whether  there  was  anything  in  the  character 
of  the  implements  that  might  lead  to  an  idea  of  their  identity  with 
ethers  frcnn  which  the  date  of  their  manufacture  might  be  ascertained. 
It  was  deserving  of  oonaideration,  how  ohtjecte  found  iu  different  parts 
td  the  continent  of  Europe  resembled  each  other  so  much  in  type. 

Mr.  HiaoiNB  bore  testimony  to  the  extreme  industry  of  Mr.  Rose 
iu  making  so  extensive  and  typical  a  collection  of  stone  implements 
iu  such  a  short  period  as  seven  years.  He  also  thought  that  the 
special  thanka  of  the  society  were  due  to  Mr.  Boae  for  the  careful 
manner  in  which  the  various  specimens  had  been  arranged  for  ex- 
hibition. With  regard  to  the  paper  just  read,  he  (Mr.  Higgins)  would 
venture  to  say  that  a  much  greater  value  would  have  attached  to  it 
if  portioularB  bad  been  given — say  in  a  tabular  form — of  the  nature 
of  the  places  from  which  the  specimens  were  derived.  He  called  at- 
tention to  certain  of  the  implement  with  saw-like  teeth,  and  said  he 
should  be  glad  to  know  how  Mr.  Rose  supposed  they  had  been  formed. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  Professor  Hildebrand,  the  Swedish  Stat«-Anti- 
quaiy,  that  in  the  implements  of  a  similar  kind  in  the  Stockholm 
Museum,  the  teeth  had  been  prodnced  by  striking  the  thin  edge  with 
a  piece  o!  bone.  The  method  of  working  the  holes  in  the  stones, 
which  had  been  indicated  by  Mr.  Rose,  differed  from  that  which  Pro- 
fessor Hildebrand  supposed  to  have  been  used.  Many  partly-worked 
specimens  in  the  Stockholm  Museum,  in  which  email  cones  were  left 
in  the  middle  of  the  hole,  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  holes  wen 
formed  by  a  stick  worked  in  sand,  and  retained  in  position  by  a 
thong.  With  regard  to  the  implements  shaped  like  a  shuttle,  it 
bad  been  observed  by  Professor  Nilsson  that  they  had  a  stroke  from 
ri^t  to  left  upon  them,  as  if  produced  by  sharpening  a  needle  or 
pin.  One  of  the  specimens  in  Mr.  Rose's  oolleotion  was  probably  intended 
for  ft  different  purpose,  as  the  two  principal  surfaces  are  considerably 
curved,  and  are  not  marked  with  the  usual  furrow.  With  respect  to 
the  date  of  the  specimens,  he  did  not  believe  they  belonged  to  any 
one  period,  hut  that  their  period  extended  from  a  very  early  one 
down  to  an  almost  recent  date.  He  hoped  the  Fellows  present  would 
give  their  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  the  assumed  divisions  between 
the  periods  when  ground  and  unground  weapons  were  used.  The 
great  value  attached  to  the  implements  by  those  who  used  them,  was 
shown  by  the  fact  that  in  several  specimens  fresh  holes  had  been 
bored  for  the  attachment  of  handles,  when  the  first  ones  had  been 
worn  or  broken  away.  In  man;  cases,  also,  the  tools  were  rechipped 
and  r^round  so  often  aa  to  leduoe  them  ahnoat  to  stumpe.  Stone 
weapons,  he  considered,  could  give  no  idea  of  the  races  of  men  by 
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whom  they  were  made ;  the  only  means  of  detenninii^  tli&t  point 
aeemed  to  be  the  oeBeous  remains  of  the  people  themielTeB.  The 
men  of  the  old  stone  period  in  ScandinaTta  were  spoken  of  by  Nil^um, 
twenty-eight  years  ago,  as  Lapps ;  and  the  discovery  in  vanoas  parts 
of  £<ux>pe  of  round  sktdls,  of  nodoubted  antiquity,  was  held  to  war- 
nmt  the  theory,  that  the  whole  of  the  western  part  of  Europe  whs 
inhabited  in  the  eariiest  times  by  a  people  resembling  the  L^ipa- 
The  limbs  of  these  so-called  Lapp-like  people  were,  however,  long, 
and  indicate  a  tall  people,  and  not  a  small  race,  like  the  Lappa.  Be 
(Mr.  Higgins)  was  inclined  to  agree  with  Dr.  Thumam,  that  they  were 
rather  to  be  attributed  to  the  Finns.  With  respect  to  the  stone  peziod 
in  Sweden,  be  observed,  that  recent  evidence  showed  that  the  cham- 
bered  tumidi  of  that  oountry  do  not  contain  solely  the  remains  <tf 
round  skulled  people  i  on  the  oontiary,  the  majority  of  the  crania 
were  remarkably  similar  to  the  oharacteristically  long  akulla  found  in 
the  ohambei«d  tumuli  of  Glouceetershire  and  Wiltshire. 

Mr.  Pkacooe  thought  the  holes  in  the  sbme  celts  mi^t  have  bera 
mads  by  an  instrument  like  a  gouge.  He  remarked  that  in  several 
parts  of  the  oountry  the  stone  celts  are  now  used  by  the  ignorant 
people  as  "charms";  and  he  mentioned  an  instance  in  which  one  c^ 
these  ancient  implements  was  found  oonoeoled  under  the  floor,  near 
the  door  of  a  oottage,  having  been  placed  there  to  keep  out  witches. 

The  Rev.  Ddnbab  Hbath  said  tlus  was  a  moot  interesting  subject ; 
and  he  asked  Mr.  Rose  whether  the  finding  of  these  implements  did 
or  did  not  throw  any  light  on  the  ordinary  chronol<^oat  theory,  that 
Denmaric,  more  th^  any  other  country,  supplies  a  natural  ^roDo- 
logy  in  the  pine-trees,  oaks,  and  beeches,  witii  which  it  was  succes- 
sively oaveredl  Was  there,  in  short,  any  connexion  between  the 
rude  unpolished  stone  implements  and  the  pine-tree  period,  or  be- 
tween the  polished  instrument  and  the  oak  period,  the  bronie  imple- 
ments belonging  to  t^e  later  period  of  beeches!  When  those  duee 
periods  were  spoken  of,  it  was  not  unnatuiol  to  conceive  that  they 
were  bH  of  equal  duration  ;  but  there  must  have  been  great  difference 
in  that  respect.  There  must,  for  instance,  hare  been  a  great  ^ficr- 
ence  in  the  length  of  the  geological  period,  with  which  the  rude  sttme 
implements  were  sfterwarda  associated,  and  in  that  of  the  historical 
period  to  which  the  bronse  implements  belonged.  The  "  drift"  period 
must  have  been  a  thousandfold  longer  than  liie  bronse  period,  which 
was  quite  modem  compared  with  the  stone  age.  He  tbou^t  some 
similarity  might  be  traced,  in  that  respect,  to  the  different  periods 
required  for  the  ttanamutation  of  species.  As  there  was  a  loi^ 
period  of  repose  in  the  stone  age,  so  there  might  have  been  loi^ 
periods  of  permanence  in  certain  species ;  and  aiterwards  changes  at 
species  might  have  been  jooduoed  much  more  suddenly  than  was 
generally  supposed.  So  it  mi^t  have  been  with  the  varteties  of 
weapons  whidi  had  been  disoovered,  to  which  diffnent  periods  hod 
been  aaugned.  He  asked  whether  tba  polished  weapons  were  fbond 
at  a  depth  that  corresponded  with  the  oak  period  in  Denmark,  or 
whether  tbere  was  any  evidenoe  that  the  unpolished  weapons  wore 
situated  below  the  polished  ones. 
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Capt  ToFrst  asked  Mr.  Bose  whether,  in  making  bis  collection, 
he  had  met  with  any  bronie  implements  like  the  one  found  at 
Cinbiuy. 

Mr.  Dbndt  obeerved  that  when  speakii^  of  tbe  people  of  Denmark 
they  were  ipeaking  of  the  same  people  who  formerly  inhabited  Sus- 
sex and  other  parts  of  England,  which  was  necessarily  occupied  by 
Britons,  Romans,  and  other  races,  therefore  it  was  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain to  which  of  those  races  any  implements  found  in  Sussex  had 
belonged.  He  thought,  indeed,  tbat  in  many  inTestigations  the 
.  ezcavatora  are  liable  to  become  bewildered  by  finding  implements  of 
several  periods,  which  might  have  been  accidentally  deposited  ;  modem 
skulls  and  modem  implements  being  sometimes  associated  with  those 
of  xaxaa  ancient  date.  Weapons  of  bone,  and  flint,  and  metal,  were 
found  intermingled  in  the  mound  of  Anstilbury,  in  Siurey.  Great 
caution  was  therefore  required  in  such  inrestigations,  otherwise 
very  erroneous  inferenoes  mif^t  be  drawn  tram  the  things  dis- 
OOTered. 

Mr.  BBNniB  obseired  that  when  the  Danee  oame  to  England  they 
knew  ererything  about  the  manu&eture  of  metals,  therefore  the  atone 
implements  fbund  in  Sussex  would  not  have  belonged  to  them.  No 
oonclusions  could  property  he  drawn  respecting  such  implements  un- 
less IJiey  were  found  in  numbera,  for  isolated  facts  were  worth  no- 
Uiing  in  science. 

Mr.  Desdt  remarked,  in  explanation,  that  there  had  been  many 
previous  invanons  of  the  Danes. 

Mr.  Feaooce  also  observed  that  the  Saxon  burial  urns  affisrded  evi- 
denoe  of  there  having  been  a  Saxon  people  hving  in  England  before 
Ciesar'B  invsaion, 

Mr.  McGriook  Allan  directed  Mr.  Rose's  attention  to  one  of  the 
implements  exhibited  in  the  museum,  the  possible  use  of  which  had 
not  been  ascertained,  and  he  thought  it  would  be  interesting  to  the 
meeting  if  Mr.  Roee  would  make  some  remarks  on  it 

Dr.  Hunt  said  tiie  extensive  ooUeotion  of  stone  implements  which 
Mr.  Hose  had  placed  for  inspection  in  the  Society's  museum  was 
ample  evidence  of  the  core,  zeal,  and  attention  he  liad  bestowed  on  the 
subject,  and  he  had  attended  day  after  day  to  answer  any  questions 
respecting  them.  Mr.  Rose  was  not  only  a  lover  of  science,  but  he  had 
shown  himself  anxious  to  do  all  he  could  to  enlighten  othera  respect* 
ing  the  interesting  specimens  he  had  kindly  submitted  to  their  in- 
spection. The  two  statements  made  that  evening  illustrated  each  other, 
fbr  had  it  not  been  for  the  complete  series  of  specimens  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Roee,  many  (^  those  shown  to  them  by  Col.  Fox  might  have  been 
supposed  not  to  have  bieen  the  works  of  man.  Near  Hastings  he  had 
found  a  collection  of  flint  flakes,  wbi<di,  but  for  the  discovery  of  similar 
ones  in  Denmai^,  we  should  not  have  iieen  able  to  acknowledge  as 
works  of  art  It  was  indeed  even  still  denied  by  some  persons  tbat 
they  were  the  works  of  man,  and  they  conceived  them  to  be  merely 
&eaks  of  nature.  With  regard  to  the  age  of  the  implements  it  could 
be  only  ooi^ectare ;  but  Mr.  Rose  had  followed  other  writers  in  as- 
oribing  to  them  an  age  of  3,000  years  at  least    It  had  been  obeerved 
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by  Ur.  HiggiuB  that  it  would  have  been  mora  satisfactoiy  if  Hr.  Rose 
had  Btated  where  he  got  all  the  impJements ;  but  there  were  nearly 
1,500  of  them,  and  to  give  an  account  of  them  all  was  not  to  be  done 
ia  a  day.  Allusion  had  been  made  to  the  uae  of  stone  oelta  as  dtarms, 
and  on  that  point  he  was  able  to  speak  as  regarded  the  Shetland 
islands  at  least,  where  they  were  frequently  used  as  charms.  They 
were  Uiere  called  thunder-lxilts,  and  when  a  cow  ms  ill  they  were  ap- 
plied to  it  externally. 

Mr.  HioaiNS  said  that  in  Sweden  portions  of  the  atone  oelts  are 
sometimes  pounded  and  ^ven  internally  to  animals  suffering  from  . 
disease. 

Mr.  Ros^  in  reply  to  the  remarks  on  his  paper,  said,  in  the  first 
place,  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  value  of  the  finished  imple- 
ments to  their  original  possessors,  for  in  some  instanoea  the  same  stone 
implement  had  been  ground  three  times  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
new  edges,  when  that  part  of  the  atone  had  be«i  broken.  With 
regard  to  the  age  of  the  implements,  that  was  a  difficult  and  d^cate 
question,  but  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  rou^  and  the  polished  imple- 
ments were  contemporary.  Metal  implements  had  been  found,  but 
not  frequently,  with  those  of  stooe,  whloh  proved  that  the  stone  age 
did  not  cease  ail  at  once,  and  he  believed  that  stone  and  bronze  im- 
plements continued  to  be  used  together  for  a  long  time.  As  to  the 
confusion  that  mightariae  fiom  the  occasional  burial  of  andent  things 
in  modem  tin:tea,  he  admitted  that  such  might  occur,  and  he  men- 
tioned the  case  of  the  apprentice  of  a  miller  who  possessed  many  stone 
implements  which  he  greatly  treasured,  and  when,  in  1864,  he  was 
called  on  to  serve  as  a  soldier,  he  buried  them  in  a  box,  and  had  he 
been  killed,  the  deposit  might  have  been  dug  up  some  two  hundred 
years  hence,  and  have  led  to  much  confusion  among  antiquaries.  He 
confirmed  the  statements  that  stone  celts  are  sometimes  used  as  charms, 
and  he  s(ud  that  they  were  so  highly  valued  in  Denmai^  that  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  induce  their  possessors  to  sell  them,  as  they  were  thought  to 
bring  good  luck  to  a  house.  With  respect  to  the  locality  of  the  imple- 
ments, Mr.  Rose  said  that  he  had  written  an  introduction  to  his 
paper  which  would,  to  some  extent,  have  explained  how  and  where  he 
became  possessed  of  some  of  the  specimeuB,  but  he  had  omitted  it,  as 
it  related  so  much  to  himself  i  but  he  said  that  with  the  exception  of 

'  the  first  fifty  or  sixty  specimens  which  he  had  collected,  he  could  tell 
where  every  specimen  was  found,  and  how  he  had  got  it.  The  small 
arrow  beads,  of  which  numerous  examples  were  exhibited,  wei^  ho 
B^d,  found  at  various  depths,  but  seldom  lower  than  three  or  four 
feet.  With  regard  to  the  chipping  stones,  he  thought  they  had  not 
been  used  in  finishing  tlie  toots.  He  could  not  agree  that  the  imple- 
ments shaped  like  shuttles,  and  generally  called  so,  had  been  used  for 

,  sharpening  weapons.  He  had  never  seen  any  of  the  pointed  specimens 
(like  knives,  harpoons,  ebs.)  that  had  been  ground  towards  the  point  or 
e<^ ;  diey  had  only  been  chipped.  With  respect  to  the  implement 
that  had  been  refened  to  by  Mr.  Allan,  in  his  opinion  its  use  was  un- 
known, the  tiaditiooBiy  belief  being  that  they  were  used  l^  the 
priests  in  removing  the  skins  from  their  beasts  of  soerifice. 
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The  Rev.  DnsBAR  Hbath  said  that  on  the  plains  of  Marathon  he 
had  seeD  tiiimbeiB  of  atone  arrow  heada  mmilar  to  thoee  collected  in 
Denmark  by  Mr.  Rose,  and  he  suppoeed  they  had  been  used  by  the 
Persian  soidien.  There  was  a  large  mound  there  in  wbioh  th^  had 
been  buried. 

Colond  Lake  Fox  made  some  observations  in  reply  to  the  remarks 
on  his  oommunioation.  With  regard  to  the  identity  of  form  in  con- 
nection with  races,  he  said  that  all  the  implements  found  in  the 
"  drift  "  were  of  one  type,  and  different  fh>m  those  he  had  found  in 
Suasex,  which  corresponded  with  those  in  Mr.  Koee'a  collection.  The 
"  drift"  implementa  had  a  big  ond  and  a  point,  but  no  cutting  edge. 
The  resemblances  to  which  he  had  drawn  attention  denoted  a  similar 
period,  and  the  implements  were  of  a  later  age  than  those  found  in 
the  "drifL"  In  all  parte  of  the  world  there  were  found  stone  celts  of 
the  same  form,  but  in  Uie  metal  age,  distinctions  were  observed  from 
which  identities  of  race  might  be  traced.  Stone  shuttles  had  been 
found  in  Ireland  of  an  oval  shape,  in  which  there  were  marks  as  if 
produced  by  sharpening  other  tools.  Stones  used  for  striking  off 
flakes  had  alao  been  found  in  Ireland,  all  of  which  were  alike  and 
bored  on  both  sides  until  the  holes  nearly  united.  With  regard  to 
the  flint  instrumenta  found  in  the  pita  in  Suasex,  he  said  they  were 
all  chipped,  but  none  of  them  were  polished.  The  pits  at  Highdown 
and  at  Oissbury  belonged  evidently  to  different  perioda  The  disco- 
very of  the  bronze  dagger  associated  with  a  round  skull  tended  to  con- 
firm the  opinion  expressed  by  the  Rey.  Ur.  Greenwell  and  also  by  Dr. 
Thumam,  that  long  skulls  are  generally  associated  with  stone  imple- 
ments, and  bronze  implements  with  short  skulls. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned, 


[The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Wyatt,  of  Bedford,  who  was  unfor- 
tunately unable  to  be  present  at  the  meeting,  was  subsequently  re- 
ceived by  Dr.  Hunt,  and  is  printed  here  in  order  to  complete  the 
subject— Ed.  J.A.S.L.] 

Bedford,  Dee.  19th,  1867. 

Dear  Dr.  Hunt, — I  am  much  disappointed  that  I  cannot  attend 
the  proposed  discussion  at  the  rooms  of  the  Anthropological  Society, 
but  I  Iwve  already  availed  myself  of  the  opportunity  kindly  given  by 
your  Council  of  inspecting  the  collection  of  atone  weapons  and  imple- 
ments exhibited  by  Mr.  Rose,  and  for  this  privilege  I  am  very  gratefid. 
To  any  archffiological  student  the  collection  would  be  very  interesting, 
but  to  those  who  have  directed  special  attention  to  the  relics  of  the 
"  stone  periods,"  and  to  the  study  of  the  antiquity  of  the  human  race, 
it  is  peculiarly  instructive  and  valuable.  For  these  reasons  one  feels 
anxious  to  know  whether  any  efforts  are  being  made  to  secure  it  in 
this  country,  or  at  any  rate  as  much  of  it  as  may  comprise  good  typi- 
cal specimens  of  the  whole  series.  The  magnitude  of  the  collection 
gives  good  evidence  of  the  zeal  and  industry  of  Mr.  Rose  during  his 
long  residence  in  Denmark ;  it  charmed  me,  however,  not  so  much 
by  the  number  of  specimens,  nor  by  the  great  beauty  of  the  surface- 
chipped  specimens,  but  by  the  illustrntive  character  of  some  of  the 
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less  finished  onea  These  eeem  to  ^ve  inHtructioD  as  to  the  progren 
in  the  fonn  of  implements  as  well  as  improremeiit  in  the  art  of  fobri- 
catioa.  It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  most  dcBirable  that  the  society 
should  have  a  good  record  of  the  forma  and  types,  if  they  are  not  suc- 
cesaful  enough  to  have  the  collection  constantly  accessible  to  their 
members.  It  struck  me  that  the  chief  value  of  the  collection  consisted 
in  the  manifestation  of  the  progress  in  the  art  of  coostructton  of  fine 
tools  and  implements  out  of  stubborn  and  intractable  materials. 
Some  of  the  ScwidinaTiau  types  are  profiisely  represented,  but  there 
are  some  groups,  scanty  in  numbers,  and  less  elaborated  in  their  ooa- 
struction,  which  are  exceedingly  interesting  memorials  of  the  period. 
I  am,  very  truly  yours, 
Eh-.  Hunt.  James  Wtatt, 


Decehber  3l8T,  1867- 
Ds.  Chabhock,  T.P.,  IN  THi  Chub. 
The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  reEid  and  confirmed. 

The  election  of  the  following  gentlemen,  as  Fellows,  was  announced : 
Lieutenant  C.  F.  Ellis,  Royal  Artillery,  The  Citadel,  Plymouth ; 
George  Allin,  Esq.,  14,  High  Street,  St.  Albans ;  James  Butler,  Esq., 
35,  Lanadowne  Road,  Netting  Hill;  John  MiUer,  Esq.,  Barrieter'St- 
Law,  Madras;  William  Mason  Scharlieb,  Esq.,  BuTiater«t-lAw, 
Madras ;  Dr.  Angela  Maozoni  of  Lugo  (Ravenna),  Italy,  was  elected 
Local  Secretary  for  Lugo. 

The  following  presents  were  announced  as  received  ; — 

FOB  THE  LIBRART. 

From  the  Authoe— The  Dialect  of  Banffshire,  by  the  Rev.  Wafer 

Qregor,  F.A.S.L. 
From  the  Author— The  Franklin  Eipedition,  by  R.   King,  Esq., 

M.D.,  F.A,S,L. 
From  the  Sooiety — Proceedinga  of  the  Royal  Society,  No.  96,  Nov. 

1867. 
From  the  Commtttei: — Catalogtie  of  the  Manchester  Free  Reference 

Library.     Index  Catalogue  of  the  Hulme  Lending  Branch. 

The  Director  announced  that  Char]^  Harding  nnd  Henry  Brookes, 
Esqrs.,  had  been  appointed  Auditors  for  1867. 

The  Director  stated  that  this  was  a  meeting  for  the  reception  of 
Reports  from  Local  Secretaries,  and  other  Fellows  of  the  Society. 

The  following  letter  was  then  reitd  : — 

MoKow,  4/16  December,  1867. 
Sir, — I  greatly  r^ret  that  an  excursion  into  Finland  and  Swe- 
den prevented  my  receiving  your  letters,  and  replying  to  them  st  the 
time.     T  now  hasten  to  seud  you  the  Annual  Report  of  our  Society ; 
containing  also  (from  pp.  27-36)  that  of  the  Anthropological  Seetiw, 
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and  to  inform  yoa  at  the  eame  time,  that  the  Imperial  Society  of 
"  Des  Amis  de  la  Nature"  has  had  the  satiBfactioti,  at  its  meetiDg 
the  lfl/27  October,  of  unanimously  electing  you  a  Foreign  Associate 
Member.  In  rendering  this  just  acknowledgment  to  your  learned 
labours,  and  to  the  indefatigable  core  you  hare  devoted  to  the  pro- 
gress and  completion  of  Anthropological  science,  the  Society  hopes  by 
this  election  to  consolidate  more  and  more  the  amicable  relations 
already  so  firmly  established  between  the  Anthropological  institutions 
of  London  and  of  Moscow.  As  to  the  diploma  and  official  oommu- 
tticationa,  they  will  be  ewnt  to  you  immediately  by  the  Secretsj^  of 
the  Society,  Mr.  Alexis  Wladimursky. 

My  objeat  in  Finland  was  to  gather  materials  for  my  study  on  the 
Finn  race ;  and  I  was  very  agreeably  surprised  to  find,  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Helsingfora,  an  excellent  oraniological  collection,  due  to  the 
care  of  Professor  BonsdorfF.  Thanks  to  the  extreme  kindness  of  that 
aavant,  I  was  enabled  to  render  myself  familiar  with  every  part  of 
the  collection,  and  to  take  geometrical  outlines  of  nearly  a  hundred 
Finn  crania,  i  have  ventured  to  enrol  the  name  of  Prof.  Bonsdorff 
upon  the  Ust  of  caitdidatea  fully  qualified  to  seat  themselves  amongst 
the  members  of  the  Antbropolt^cal  Society  of  London. 

Onoe  at  Helungfors,  I  could  not  refrain  from  the  pleasure  of  pro- 
ceeding to  Stockholm,  where,  it  may  be  said,  that  modem  craniolngy 
originated.  I  was  not  disappointed  :  the  famous  collection  of  Retzius, 
to  the  present  time  one  of  the  most  remarkable  for  its  wealth,  was  im- 
mediately and  very  kindly  thrown  open  to  me  by  Professor  von  Diiben, 
who  is  the  inspector  of  it.  He  biinself  is  at  the  present  time  en- 
gaged chiefly  in  measuring  and  sketching,  proposing  to  publish,  in 
the  course  of  this  winter,  the  firat  part  of  an  exact  and  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  collection  of  Betzius.  Prof,  von  Diiben  is  already  a 
member  of  the  Paris  Anthropological  Society,  and  I  may  permit  my- 
self to  recommend  him  to  your  special  attention  for  nomination  as  a 
Fellow  of  the  Anthropological  Society  of  London. 

The  younger  Retzius  has  been  occupied  all  the  summer  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Copenhagen,  which  deprived  me  of  the  advantage 
of  making  his  personal  acquaintance.  Among  the  other  institutions 
of  Stockholm,  the  new  National  Museum  moat  fixed  my  attention, 
by  its  wealth  in  materials  for  the  study  of  the  pre-historio  epochs  of 
northern  Europe ;  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  the  various  utensils  and 
stone  instruments  amount  to  the  astonishing  number  of  sixteen  thou- 
sand. It  was  there  that  I  was  able  to  familiarise  myself  with  the 
section  of  antiquities,  thanks  to  M.  Emile  Hildebrandt,  son  of  the 
fiunous  Ktvant  of  that  name,  at  present  Antiquary  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Sweden. 

To  return  to  myself. — I  am  at  present  hastening  to  complete  my 
memoir  on  the  Finn  crania,  having  the  intention  of  going  to  Germany 
in  the  coming-  January.  In  March,  I  hope  to  see  my  honourable 
friends  in  Londoa  Our  cianiological  collection  does  not  cease  to  re- 
ceive new  accessions,  even  after  the  closing  of  the  Ethnographical 
Exposition  :  I  will  content  myself  with  naming  a  tteries  of  crania  re- 
cently received  fhmi  Siberia.     In  thb  respect  the  Exposition  has 
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been  of  immense  adTantage  to  ub  :  it  has  ahoim  tbe  public  what  waa 
required  to  complete  our  coIlectioDB ;  and  has  produced  for  UB  a  aeries 
of  new  anthropologioaJ  facta,  and  new  fellow -laboureis.  The  Ethno- 
graphical Collections,  which  have  figured  at  the  Eiposition,  are  alre*dT 
placed  in  the  salons  of  the  public  museum  ;  and  in  January  their  defini- 
tiye  arrangement  is  to  take  place,  and  the  museum  opened  to  visiton, 

One  result  which  I  regret  in  my  absence  in  Finland,  is  that  I  misaed 
having  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  Vice-President  of  your  Society,  Dr. 
Ghamock,  at  Moscow,  and  perBonally  eipressing  my  sincere  esteem 
to  him. 

I  hope  that  our  rooent  publioations,  as  well  as  the  catalf^es  of  ths 
Exposition,  have  reached  you,  having  been  sent  in  tbe  spring. 

I  beg  to  present  you  the  photogmphic  carU  of  our  President,  the 
Emeritus  Professor  of  Geology  at  the  University  of  Moscow,  M.  Or»- 
goire  Stourofosy.  He  is  a  peraonage  worthy  of  the  hi^est  esteem, 
entirely  devoted  to  geological  researches,  and  for  that  purpose  travel- 
ling over  every  part  of  Rub«a  ;  he  is,  indeed,  the  third  peiwin  whom 
I  deem  it  my  duty  to  designate  aa  a  tavant,  well  worthy  of  being 
associated  wiUi  the  labours  of  your  honourable  society. 

One  of  my  intimate  friends,  M.  Basile  Ochanine,  being  on  the  point 
of  going  abroad  to  leam  the  best  mode  of  establishing  a  maritime 
aquarium  at  Moscow,  I  trust  you  and  your  learned  friends  will  not 
refuse  your  counsel,  and  I  cha^  him  with  the  eiprea^on  of  the  yro- 
found  devotion  with  which  I  remain, 

Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 


The  DiRBCTOH  remarked  that  this  was  a  very  important  oommimi- 
cation,  affording  a  variety  of  facts  respecting  Uie  progress  of  Anthro- 
pology in  Moscow,  and  tbe  researches  of  Prof.  Fedtachenko  in  the 
museums  of  Scandinavia.  He  would  call  upon  Mr.  Higgins,  who 
had  inspected  those  museumB  on  behalf  of  the  society,  to  confirm  the 
Btatement  aa  to  the  very  large  number  of  implements,  and  whether 
their  character  for  genuineness  was  established.  Profl  Von  Diiben 
had  been  elected  by  the  Council  in  advance  of  the  recommendation- 
There  were  on  the  table  a  series  of  elaborate  works  presented  by  tbe 
Moscow  Society,  of  which,  perhapB,  the  Chairman,  as  a  student  of 
Rusuan  literature,  might  give  the  society  an  epitome. 

The  Cbairuan  said  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  do  so,  as  he  had 
not  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  works. 

Mr.  Hiooii^B  remarked,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  regret  that  tbe 
work  was  not  published  in  a  language  more  familiar  to  European  sta- 
dents  in  general ;  judging  by  the  illustrations,  the  researches  seemed  to 
be  of  great  value.  The  comparative  anthropology  of  the  Finn  race  had 
been  denominated  by  Prof.  Retziiis  the  most  complicated  problem  of 
European  ethnography.  There  were  twenty-four  Finn  skulls  at 
Stockholm,  and  others,  he  did  not  precisely  remember  the  number, 
at  Helsingfora.  Prof  Bonsdorff  furnished  Retzius  with  some  of  theae 
skulls.  As  to  the  flint  implements  in  the  National  Museum  at  Stock- 
holm, from  a  general  impresuon  he  should  think  there  were  at  least 
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16,000,  and  there  was  no  reaaon  to  auapect  their  authenticity.  The 
FinuB  were  especiallj  iDteresting,  from  their  presumed  oonueiion  with 
the  brachycephulic  populations  of  Europe;  the  historical  evidence, 
though  dd'ective,  seemed  to  show  that  they  extended  much  further 
than  at  present. 

The  following  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Murray,  of  Sydney  : — 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  April  20,  1867. 

Sm, — Observing  a  notice  of  some  "  Ancient  British  Sculptured 
Rocks"  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Antkropologieal  Review,  1865,  p. 
293,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  there  is  gome  similarity  between  the 
figures  given  therein,  and  those  which  appear  on  an  "  aboriginal  tomb 
tablet"  which  has  been  sent  from  this  colony  to  the  Paris  Eihibition. 
I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  comparing  them,  as  the  volume  1  refer 
to  has  only  Just  reached  me,  and  I  speak  merely  from  recollection  of 
the  carvings  on  the  tablet ;  but  it  occurs  to  me  that  the  matter  may 
not  be  unworthy  of  attention  on  the  part  of  the  Anthropolc^cal  SO' 
ciety,  and  I  trust  you  will,  in  consequence,  pardon  me  for  intruding 
upon  you.  The  tablet  is  marked  as  No.  428  in  the  Catalogue  of  our 
exhibits,  a  copy  of  which  1  send  you.  The  Bculptures,  I  observe,  are 
supposed  to  be  of  pre-historic  antiquity,  and  of  sepulchral  character ; 
and  if  the  similarity  exists,  it  will  be  interesting  to  contemplate  in  it 
another  instance  of  man's  disposition,  all  over  the  world,  to  act  under 
like  circumstanoes  in  a  like  manner.  It  is  possible  that  the  social 
condition  of  the  sculptors  of  those  remote  ages  may  not  have  been 
much  in  advance  of  that  of  the  Australian  aborigines  of  the  present 
day.  It  has  been  a  practice  among  the  latter  te  place  inscriptionB, 
or  rather  rude  marks,  on  trees  in  memory  of  the  dead  who  were 
buried  near :  1  have  known  it  in  many  cases. 

I  also  observed  in  a  former  volume  of  the  same  Renew,  that  a 
question  has  been  raised  in  your  society  as  to  the  fecundity  of  Aus- 
tralian half-castes.  Count  Stizelecki,  author  of  A  Physieal  Deterip- 
tion  of  N'ew  South  Watet,  was  the  first  to  raise  a  doubt  upon  this  sub- 
ject. But  my  experience,  extending  over  vety  many  years,  leads  me 
to  believe  that  these  people  would,  under  equally  favourable  oircum- 
stances,  be  as  prolific  oa  any  others.  Count  Strielecki  says,  that  the 
Australian  aboriginal  female  will  not  bear  a  child  to  an  aboriginal 
black  man  after  having  had  one  by  a  white  man.  I  have,  however, 
known  nothing,  in  a  long  course  of  observation  of  the  native  races, 
to  warrant  this  opinion ;  on  the  contrary,  I  have  seen  several  black 
children  who  were  bom  after  their  mothers  had  had  children  by  white 
men.  Nor  does  the  race  deteriorate  by  the  cross.  Among  the  half- 
castes  may  be  seen  as  fine  models  of  the  human  form  as  any  that  are 
oommotdy  to  be  met  with  in  the  colony.  That  they  are  not  more 
numerous  is  not  the  result  of  any  inherent  infirmity  in  themselves; 
it  proceeds  from  other  causes  incident  to  their  peculiar  condition  in 
life.  The  old  blacks  in  the  southern  districts  of  New  South  Wales, 
and  I  beUeve  throughout  the  colony, — although  for  this  I  cannot 
Touch  from  my  own  knowledge, — used,  up  to  a  certain  period,  sys- 
tematically to  destroy  all  the  half-caate  boys  as  they  approached  the 
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age  of  puberty.  In  1839, 1  had  occasion,  aa  a  magtatrate,  to  mvefl- 
tigate  a  case  of  this  kind  on  the  Murraiabidgee  river,  in  ^e  county 
of  Murray.  The  blacks  had  asBembled  in  the  neighboiirhood  in  Urge 
numbers, — they  had  torrobberea, — seyenU  half-OMte  boys  were  seen 
with  them ;  they  retired  for  a  few  days  to  a  rugged,  hilly,  lonely 
country  some  fetr  miles  off;  they  returned,  after  an  absence  of  some 
days,  without  these  half-caste  boys.  A  atockmao  gave  me  iufonna- 
tiou,  on  oath,  to  the  effect  that  he  had  come  acrt«B  their  bodies  burn- 
ing in  a  bough-yard,  which  the  assembled  tribes  had  made  near  their 
late  encampment ;  that  there  were  eleven  fires  burning,  and  one  body 
in  each.  I  went  the  same  evening  to  see  whether  any  of  the  boys 
had  been  spared,  but  could  find  none.  I  asked  several  of  the  men, 
whom  I  knew  well,  what  had  become  of  them,  but  could  get  no  in- 
formation irom  them.  I  went  next  day  with  a  party  of  police  to  ex- 
amine the  locality  where  it  was  stated  iheae  murders  had  taken  place. 
We  found  a  rude  square  enclosure,  roughly  made  with  bougbs,  and 
within  it  eleven  separate  heaps  of  ashes,  each  containing  burned,  or 
the  remnants  of  burned,  human  bones.  I  did  all  in  my  power  to 
prosecute  the  case  to  the  utmost,  but  could  procure  no  evidence  in- 
culpating any  particular  individuala  The  case  thus  broke  down ; 
but  the  blacks,  hearing  of  the  investigation  which  was  taking  place, 
fled  to  the  mountains,  and  did  not  return  to  that  part  of  the  country 
for  fully  two  years. 

These  practices  may  account,  in  part  at  all  events,  for  the  paud^ 
of  half-oasto  men  in  the  colony.  Several  are  to  be  met  with  who  in 
early  youth  attached  themselves  to  the  stations  of  the  settlers,  and 
remain  in  their  service  as  stockmen  or  horae-breakeis.  I  never  saw  an 
adult  half-caste  man  living  in  their  ordinaiy  state  with  the  aborigines. 
Ualf-caste  women  are  commonly  to  be  seen  among  them,  but  they  too 
are  subject  to  the  destructive  influences  which  are  gradually  extermi- 
nating the  "autochthones"  of  Australia. 

I  endeavoured,  after  the  incidents  just  related,  to  ascertain  why  t]ie 
blacks  destroyed  half-caste  boys;  but  all  1  could  learn  was  that  fears 
were  entertamed  of  their  superior  influence  when  they  would  have 
grown  to  manhood.  A  woman  who  had  lost  a  well-grown  son  on  this 
occasion — he  was  one  of  the  eleven — was  in  great  grief,  aud  exclaimed 
to  me  several  times,  "  Cawbawn  me  Sony  massa,  cawbawn  me  sony  ; 
black-fellow  always  like  that — blBck-fellow  always  like  that."  This 
woman  had  then  with  her  a  black  child,  a  pure  aboriginal,  which  she 
bore  subsequently  to  the  birth  of  the  half-cast«  she  had  lost. 

But  notwithstanding  such  cases  aa  this,  namely  the  destruction  of 
the  half-caste  boys  when  they  reach  the  age  of  puberty — and  others 
indicating  a  cruel  disposition,  I  cannot  regard  the  Australian  abori- 
gines otherwise  than  as  naturally  a  mild,  gentle,  afTectionate,  kind- 
hearted  race.  I  could  tell  many  a  story  within  my  own  experience 
in  illiistration  of  the  correctness  of  this  opinion.  In  cases  of  public 
note  1  need  but  refer  to  the  conduct  of  the  wild  tribes  Captain  Sturt 
met  on  his  voyage  down  the  Murrumbidgec  in  1828;  to  tfaatof  Jacky 
Jacky  towards  poor  Kennedy  in  1848  ;  and  to  the  treatment  of  Mr. 
King,  ihc  sole  surx'ivor  of  Bourke'e  partv  in  1860  : — "  They  appeared 
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to  feel  great  compaBsion  for  me  when  they  underetood  that  I  was  aloae 
on  the  creek,  and  gave  me  plenty  to  eat.  •  •  •  They  were  very 
itnxious,  however,  to  know  where  Mr.  Burke  lay,  and  one  day  when 
we  were  fishing  in  the  water-holes  close  hy,  I  took  them  to  the  spot 
On  seeing  his  remains  the  whole  party  wept  bitterly,  and  covered  them 
with  bushes.  After  this  they  were  much  kinder  to  me  than  before." 
':-~{yide  King's  narrative.) 

I  have  known  a  son  kill  his  father,  and  the  circumstance  was  re- 
ferred to  at  the  time  as  a  convincing  proof  of  the  natural  and  innate 
ferocity  of  the  Australinn  aavage.  The  case  occurred  fully  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago,  but  I  did  not  then  regard  it  in  this  light,  nor  do  I 
now.  The  Australian  aboriginal  soon  "melta  into  sorrow,"  soon 
"  maddens  to  crime."  When  a  man  of  any  note  among  them  is  killed 
by  the  enemy,  great  is  the  grief,  the  humiliation,  the  mortification,  of 
the  tribe  he  belonged  to,  and  great  the  triumph  and  the  rejoicing  of 
the  enemy.  In  this  case  "  Billatee,"  the  father,  was  a  very  old  man  ; 
he  had  been  a  great  warrior,  and  many  had  fallen  by  hia  hand  ;  hia 
enemies  had  vowed  his  death,  and  he  had  had  some  veiy  narrow 
escapes — one  then  veiy  recently.  Hia  son  "  Timati "  was  always  kind 
and  attentive  to  the  old  man — he  was  himself  one  of  the  most  premi- 
aent  men  in  the  tribe.  His  father's  infirmities  were  increasing  daily; 
he  vaa  in  constant  anxiety  lest  their  enemies  should  succeed,  and  en- 
joy the  great  triumph  of  killing  him,  and  to  prevent  it,  killed  him 
himself.  The  feeling  which  led  him  to  this  was  Eikin  to  that  attributed 
to  the  dying  Douglas  in  the  ballad — 

"  Earl  Percj  seea  m j  fall." 
Hia  sole  object  wes  to  prevent  his  Galling  a  victim  to  hia  enemiea  But 
the  tribe  did  not  understand  such  oasuiatty.     The  "lex  talionia"  is 
their  law.     They  formed  a  great  hunting  party  a  few  days  after  for 
the  purpose  of  spearing  him,  and  they  did  spear  him. 

Nor  have  the  aborigines  in  their  collisions  with  the  colonists  been 
one  whit  more  cruel  than  the  colonists  have  been  to  them  on  the  out- 
Btationa.  It  ia  a  sad  day  for  the  savage  when  he  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  "  outsiders"  of  our  civilisation ;  and  in  this  respect  Aus- 
tralia has  many  a  dark  tale  to  telL 

Nor  can  I,  after  ample  observation  during  a  period  of  fully  five-and- 
thirty  years,  regard  the  aborigines  as  by  any  means  so  low  in  the  scale 
of  inteUigenoe  aa  they  are  generally  represented  to  be.  I  have  lately 
Been,  in  the  Morning  Post  of  the  13th  of  February,  a  statement  by  Mr. 
Crawford  to  the  effect  that  they  are  different  from  and  inferior  to  all 
other  races  of  mankind.  If  this  is  the  cose,  all  other  racea  of  mankind 
must  be  mijre  highly  endowed  than  1,  for  one,  ever  thought  they  were. 
Mr.  Carlyle  says  her  Majesty's  subjects,  who  are  spread  all  over  the 
world,  and  include  every  race,  "consist  of  so  many  millions,  mostly 
foola"     Mr.  Oarlyle  is  a  veiy  profound  thinker. 

A  friend  of  mine,  in  my  presence,  once  addressed  an  aboriginal  in 
English,  but  the  latter  did  not  understand  him.  "Ah,"  said  my  friend, 
*'you  area  stupid  fellow."  "Well,"  said  the  block,  "why  do  you  not 
speak  to  me  ia  my  own  langunge."  He  then  addres.ted  the  gentleman 
in  the  aboriginal  tongue,  and  as  he  did  not  understand  him,  retorted. 
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"  Now  yoM  are  a  stupid  fellow,"  At  a  large  party,  many  yearH  ago,  at 
Regentville,  the  residenoe  of  Sir  John  Jamieson,  about  forty  miles 
from  Sydney,  one  of  the  guests  gave  a  coat  to  one  of  the  native  blacks. 
He  put  it  on  and  stnitted  about  in  it,  apparently  regardleas  of  the  state 
of  his  nether  parts,  which  had  no  covering.  One  of  the  party  asked 
him  what  hia  gin  would  say  when  she  eaw  him  in  that  fine  ooat.  He 
answered  immediately,  "  Shell  say,  what  for  maesa  not  give  it  tnm- 
sers  too."  I  had  this  from  Sir  Riohard  Bourke,  then  governor,  who 
was  present 

Were  it  not  for  the  length  to  which  this  letter  has  already  extended, 
and  my  unwillingness  to  intrude  further  upon  you,  I  would  state  some 
circumstances  which  induce  me  to  form  a  very  different  opinion  of 
the  Australian  aboriginal  from  that  expressed  by  Mr.  Crawfurd,  but  1 
may  have  the  honour  of  addressing  you  on  the  subject  at  another 

The  interest  I  feel  in  the  success  of  the  Anthropological  Society 
must  serve  as  my  excuse  for  addressing  you  at  all  The  tombs  tablet 
to  which  I  have  referred,  and  two  cape  of  clay — No.  423  of  the  cata- 
logue— worn  by  aboriginal  widows  in  mourning — shall  be  quite  at 
your  service  after  the  exhibition  for  your  society's  museum  if  joa 
should  desire  at  all  to  have  them.  I  will  write  on  the  subject  in  due 
time,  to  Captain  Mayne  (118  Cannon  Street)  agent  for  the  govern- 
ment of  this  colony  in  London,  and  a  commissioner  representing  it  at 
the  exhibition. 

I  likewise  beg  your  acceptance  of  a  volume  descriptive  of  the  Aus- 
tralian dialects,  which  has  been  printed  at  my  instance  for  the  exhi- 
bition. '  Philology  ought  to  form  part  of  anthropolt^cal  science,  and 
the  work  for  this  reason  may  be  of  some  interest  in  your  society.  But 
my  impreasion  is  that  it  con  only  be  interesting  in  a  philological  point 
of  view.  In  the  grammatical  part  there  may  be  much  that  is  ques- 
tionable.        I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  very  faithftilly  yours, 

Dr.  James  Hunt,  F.S.A.,  F.R.S.L.,  T.  A.  Mdrrat. 

President  of  the  Anthropolo^cal  Society,  etc.,  etc. 

P.S. — Some  of  the  fbssils  referred  to  in  the  enclosed  extract  from 
the  Sydney  Herald  may  be  worth  careful  examination. 

The  DiREOTOB  said  that  the  Council  were  exceedingly  sony  that  no 
earlier  opportunity  had  occurred  of  communicating  this  important 
letter  to  the  Society. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Lewis  said  that  the  discovery  of  the  inscribed  tablet 
was  one  of  great  importance.  It  was  curious  that  the  inscriptions 
found  on  dolmens  on  the  Morbihan  were  exactly  similar  to  the  fonoBof 
the  tattooinga  on  the  New  Zealanders  ;  in  like  manner  Dr.  Seenumn 
had  found  inscriptions  on  Ceutral  American  monuments  similar  to 
those  in  Northumberland. 

Dr.  Bell  cited  some  equally  curious  instances, of  correlation. 

The  DiREcrroK  said  that  everyone  present  must  have  been  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  paper.  The  opinions  of  Count  Straeleoki  on  super^ecim- 
dation  was  a  most  important  point.  He  had  never  before  heard  of 
the  practice  of  destroying  half-caste  boys.     This  was  an  important 
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laatter  for  future  investigation.  As  to  Mr.  Crawford'a  generaliiiations, 
they  were  obviously  worthless  after  the  statementfl  of  Mr.  Munay, 
who  V8S  unquestionably  the  more  competent  judge  of  the  two.  It  was 
evident  that  Mr,  Murray  took  a  warm  interest  in  the  Society,  and 
would  prove  one  of  our  most  valuable  local  Becretaries. 

A  report,  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract,  was  then  read  by 
Mr.  Groom  Napier,  Local  Secretary  for  Bristol,  upon  two  imusually 
gifted  MnlatresBes  ■.^- 

Mr.  Napier  tbought  it  desirable  t«  bring  these  two  remarkable 
cases  before  the  society,  as  illustrationa  of  the  exceptional  charac- 
teristics of  half-breeds.  These  had  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  European 
education,  which,  in  other  cases  vmder  his  notice,  had  not  resulted  in 
useful  or  elevated  ohatscters.  The  first  was  a  daughter  of  a  white 
by  a  pure  negress.  She  was  suoceasfiilly  educated,  from  fourteen 
years  of  age  to  twenty-eight,  in  Scotland,  as  a  dress  and  staymaker. 
She  Bufiered  from  home  sickness,  and  returned  to  Tobago,  a  very  ex- 
ceptional circumstance  in  negro  race^dn  whom  family  ties  are  uni- 
versally spumed.  In  this  case  the  very  reverse  took  place  ;  and  she 
faithfully  performed  to  her  parent  the  duties  of  a  daughter  and  fellow 
creature.  To  those  who  had  educated  her  she  ever  remained  attached 
and  grateful,  in  this  exhibiting  some  of  the  few  good  quaUties  to  be 
found  in  the  negro  race. 

In  the  second  case,  the  mulatress  was  the  product  of  a  white  planter 
throu^  a  full  black  girl.  There  was  considerable  inteUtgenoe  mani- 
fested, and  the  child  was  educated  in  England  ftom  about  her  fourth 
year.  Befbre  the  age  of  six  she  was  able  to  read,  and  soon  aft«r  to 
write.  Self-confidence  was  soon  exhibitod;  and  at  eight  she  was 
sent  to  school,  where  she  remained  at  intervals  until  she  was  sixteen 
years  of  age,  and  then  became  a  govemesa.  As  in  other  instances  of 
negro  peculiarities,  music  was  strongly  exhibited ;  and  she  is  now 
ot^anigt  of  a  parish  church,  and  capable  of  conducting  concerts.  The 
religious  sentiments  are  considerably  brought  out ;  and  she  is  extra- 
vagant of  her  pecuniary  resources, — a  correlation  not  onfrequently 
found  to  exist  in  such  circumstances.  A  low  money-value  has  hence 
been  assigned  to  her  services,  and  she  has  met  with  Uttle  encourage- 
ment. Persons  inferior  to  her  in  everything  but  colour  have  been 
preferred  to  her,  and  this  in  a  country  where,  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
all  shades  are  equally  blended. 

Her  mind,  Mr.  Napier  stated,  was  not  original ;  her  powers  of  assi- 
milation were  great,  and  there  was  considerable  pride  in  her  disposition, 
evidently  a  result  of  the  negro  afflatus.  Her  dignity  was  of  more  im- 
portance to  her  than  the  interests  of  her  best  firienaa.  Her  conduct 
exhibited  great  powers  of  resistance,  and  she  was  very  contrary.  In 
features  she  closely  approximated  to  pure  negro. 

In  contrast  to  these  two  instances  of  noble  characters,  he  would  give 
a  few  of  the  reverse  from  his  own  notes,  which  were  far  more  common. 
A.  N.,  a  white  planter,  had  a  large  coloured  family.  The  eldest  son 
was  sent  home  to  England  at  an  early  age,  and  placed  in  the  &nuly 
of  a  medical  man  at  Cambridge.     He  graduated,  and  afterwards  took  ^ 
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a  degree  in  medicine,  ahowing  great  capacity  for  languages  and 
soieooe.  He  was  taken  into  partnenhip,  at  the  age  of  twentj-ei^it, 
by  the  surgeon  who  bad  brought  him  up.  On  Boding  binuelf  his 
own  master,  he  entered  into  dissipated  habits,  neglected  the  practice, 
and  at  last,  after  eighteen  months  trial,  his  partner  had  to  get  rid  of 
him  to  prevent  absolute  min.  He  died  at  thirty,  worn  out  with 
disease.  He  was  the  son  of  a  quadroon.  His  brothers,  C.  and  M., 
showing  less  intelligence,  were  apprenticed  to  trades  in  this  countiy, 
and  hundreds  of  pounds  were  spent  in  establishing  them  in  buainees 
when  they  had  received  good  educations.  They  dissipated  their 
means,  and  after  having  been  a  burden  to  their  friends  for  some  yean, 
they  died  miserable  or  disappeared.  Their  brother  A.,  having  had  a 
European  education,  was  sent  back  to  the  West  Indies.  He  might 
have  had  a  large  business  as  a  plumber,  and  have  made  a  good  in- 
come ;  but  he  was  so  indolent  and  irregular  in  his  work  that,  aft^ 
many  triak,  few  planters  would  employ  him.  Being  quiet  and  in- 
otfeusive,  ho  was  considered  the  l>est  of  the  family. 

Of  two  sisters,  who  also  reaeived  good  educaUons,  one  married  a 
respectable  English  merchant,  and  went  out  to  the  E^t  Indies.  The 
second  married  an  English  officer,  but  soon  eloped,  and  afterwards 
led  an  abuidoned  life.     She  was  remarkable  for  beauty. 

Two  young  men,  likewise  children  of  quadroons,  were  sent  to  Eng- 
land for  education.  The  first,  named  M,,  after  being  carefully  edu- 
cated, was  apprenticed  to  a  merchant  He  went  to  the  West  Indies 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  He  showed  good  abilities,  and  some  apti- 
tude for  business,  and  being  prudent  and  anxious  to  make  money,  he 
went  on  steadily.  He  made  a  socoessful  marriage,  and  aAer  a  while 
retired  with  a  fair  income.  His  character,  although  frequently  quoted 
among  hie  acquaintances  as  that  of  a  model  coloutwl  nuui,  doee  not 
appear  to  much  advantage  when  contrasted  with  any  but  the  moat 
inferior  Europeans.  He  is  vain  and  proud  ;  passionately  addicted  to 
display  and  frippery,  having  the  manners  of  a  French  hairdresser  or 
man-milliner, — sheJlow  in  thou^t,  and  low  in  his  moral  standard, 
but  with  sufficient  prudence  to  prevent  him  from  outraging  the  usages 
of  society.  Like  coloured  men  in  general,  he  is  more  than  half  a 
wonkan,  without  the  tenderness  and  chasteness  which  become  the 
better  cxomples  of  European  females.  Coloured  women,  on  the  con- 
trary, have  the  strong  passions  whicli  in  Europe  are  characteristic  of 
the  male  sex,  with  an  amount  of  tact  and  cunning  not  often  seen  in 
the  Teutonic  race. 

The  other  example  of  a  respectable  coloured  man  who  received  a 
European  education,  in  the  first  outset  of  his  career  forged  an  accept- 
ance and  decamped,  leaving  his  father  and  family  in  great  distr^s. 
Ho  had  inspired  miich  confidence,  and  had  every  prospect  of  atlainiug 
wealth  and  honour ;  for  he  was  treated  as  a  son.  Enlisting  in  the 
army  as  a  private,  he  distinguished  himself  for  his  bravery,  and  re- 
turned at  last,  crowned  with  honoun),  to  marry  an  heiress,  and  settle 
down  into  an  idle  and  useless  member  of  society. 

He  had  collected  about  forty  instances  of  coloured  people,  whose 
'     '      rty  ad\-tu)ta 
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(^  good  European  educations.  Of  men,  there  were  not  more  than 
one  out  of  thutflen  who  really  could  be  o^ed  creditable  memben  of 
societv.  But  of  twenty-nine  women,  eleven  might  be  coosidered 
tolerable,  and  two  exemplary ;  but  the  remainder  were  looae  characters. 

The  moral  characters  of  coloured  persons  are  bo  weak,  that  even 
great  advantages  of  good  example,  and  every  inducement  of  interest, 
are  insuffioicnt  to  maintain  them  in  a  straight  course.  With  women, 
this  ia  leas  seen :  they  ore  not  bo  much  called  on  to  act  for  them' 
selyes ;  manliness  is  not  required,  and  tbey  are  more  ciompletely 
under  the  thumb  of  society,  add  to  which,  they  are  mora  acute  and 
spirited  than  their  brothers. 

He  would  give  one  more  instance  of  the  &lse  pride  of  the  coloured 
race.  A  mother,  poBsessed  of  good  means,  sent  her  illegitimate  daughter 
to  England  for  education,  and  wheu  this  was  acoomplished,  come  to 
En^^and  to  fetch  her.  The  daughter  would  not  speak  to  her,  which 
so  afiected  the  poor  mother  that  she  was  half-witted  ever  afterwEirds. 

Knowing  that  the  Hon.  James  Kirk,  of  Tobago,  had  resided  there 
forty-two  years,  and  is  a  careful  and  practical  naturalist,  he  asked  him 
some  questions  about  these  people,  and  received  the  following  answers. 
He  said  that  mulattoea  and  mulatresses  less  frequently  cohabited, 
from  motives  of  pride  or  couvenience,  than  with  either  of  the  paternal 
races,  and  that  the  number  of  children  proceeding  therefrom  was 
smaller ;  but  that  they  were  perfectly  fertile  among  themselves,  and 
laughed  at  the  idea  of  their  becoming  extinct  from  lack  of  fecundity. 
He  thought  the  moral  character  of  mulattoes  inferior  to  that  of  either 
black  or  white  races ;  for  he  had  a  very  bad  opinion  of  the  morals  of 
all  West  Indian  coloured  people.  Thus,  a  man  might  be  convicted 
of  a  notorious  crime,  and  be  imprisoned  for  years,  and  on  his  release 
be  received  into  society  with  acclamation.  He  thought  that  some 
negroes  were  capable  of  acquiring  a  great  amount  of  knowledge  ;  but 
even  the  most  intelligent  were  p^ne  to  use  their  learning  for  un- 
worthy purposes,  such  as  imitating  the  handwriting  of  a  kind  master 
for  the  purpose  of  &aud.  Mr.  Keans,  the  Master  in  Chancery  for  the 
Island  of  Tobago,  gave  him  the  same  information.  A  low  state  of 
morality  was  apt  to  prevail  especially  amongst  the  Dissenters,  even 
when  very  zealous  in  the  promulgation  of  their  creed,  and  liberal  in 
tlte  support  of  their  ministers,  or  in  contributing  to  the  building  of 
ch&pelsj  for  instance,  several  black  brothers  preferred  their  neigh- 
bours' wives  to  their  own.  The  black  and  coloured  people  of  Tobago 
have  been  mostly  peaceably  disposed ;  the  few  insurrections  known 
having  been  induced  from  Barbadoes  or  other  neighbouring  islands. 
A  plot  was  discovered  in  due  time,  some  years  ago,  which  had  for  its 
object  the  massacre  of  the  adult  male  white  population,  and  the  ap- 
propriation, by  lottery,  of  the  white  females  among  the  blacks.  Mr; 
Kirk  con^dercd  the  negro  but  a  savage, — a  friend  when  excited,  and 
little  to  be  depended  on  even  in  his  best  moments,  tie  thought  men 
of  the  Governor  Eyre  stamp  could  alone  successfully  deal  with  negroes 
in  revolt.  He  mentioned,  however,  in  extenuation  of  the  negro  cha- 
racter, that  his  own  overseer,  in  whom  he  has  had  great  confidence 
for  many  years,  was  a  pure  negro.     Mr.  Kirk  gave  him  an  account  of 
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a  fauilj  of  pure  negro  blood  which  contained  two  albinofl  (males),  one 
of  whom,  matxying  a  negreaa,  had  a  fiunilj  of  children,  but  no  albinoa. 

The  Director  remarked,  that  atatementa  ooacerDing  tbe  intel- 
lectuality of  the  negro  were  made  veiy  coolly  now-a-dayB.  The  prin- 
cipal tiaea  to  which  half-oastes  applied  their  superior  ^owledge  was 
fot^gery.  Such  a  statement  respecting  the  negro  was  received,  some 
yeaia  ago,  with  loud  hiasea.  The  paper  itself  took  a  very  great 
range,  and  would  become  very  iiseAil  for  Ki&KUce.  The  information 
obtained  from  Dr.  Kirk  was  exceedingly  important ;  and  by  a  careful 
collection  of  such  &cts,  we  should  gradually  get  to  know  something 
definite,  not  only  of  pure  races,  but  of  half-caatea 

The  fiev.  Dunbab  1.  Heath  said : — In  all  these  cases,  remember, 
it  is  not  the  character  of  individuals  you  have  to  deal  with.  Here 
and  there  you  have  a  Newton,  a  Champollion :  such  instaucee  are  not 
oharacteriatic  of  the  race.  Here  and  Uiere,  in  like  manner,  you  have 
a  clever  black  man ;  but  he  is  not  the  race.  It  is  the  coordination  of 
tJie  whole,  that  elevates  the  race.  There  are  and  there  maybe  thousanda 
of  heroes,  saints,  and  intellectual  gionta,  who  are  kept  from  any  useful 
result  by  the  dead  level  around  them.  This  dead  level  could  only  be 
altered  by  special  personal  exertions,  and  thus  individualism  consti- 
tuted an  element  of  civiliaation ;  but  this  is  not  typical  There  are 
vast  numbcra  of  intelligent  animals;  but  in  every  case  they  com- 
menced dt  novo,  and  the  race  was  not  universally  brought  to  a  higher 
leveL  Mere  instances  of  individuality  were  not  Buf&cient  to  warrant 
general  conclusions. 

Ur.  Walter  G.  Dendy  corroborated  the  observations  of  the 
Rev.  Dunbar  Heath.  Some  years  ago,  with  the  late  Dr.  Hodgkin,  he 
heard  a  paper,  by  a  negro,  on  the  "Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the 
Negro,"  who  mentioned  some  instances  of  coloured  people  of  great 
endowments.  But  upon  inquiring  into  the  phyai(^  development 
of  those  individuals,  he  found  that  there  was  no  prognathousneea, 
and  a  good  cranial  development.  The  oases  mentioned  by  Mr, 
Napier  were  exceptions,  like  Dr.  Crowther,  and  could  not  be  gene- 
rally charactoristic  of  the  whole  race.  Individuals  of  great  mental 
endowments  could  not  be  considered  as  forming  any  rule  in  regard 
to  race. 

Mr.  Gboou  Napieb,  in  replying,  said,  that  he  had  brought  these 
cases  forward  as  singular,  if  not  unique.  He  did  not  consider  them 
typical  of  the  race,  but  exactly  the  reverse.  The  negro  was  deficient 
in  the  power  of  combining  socially  or  politically ;  and  therefore  was 
not  likely  ever  to  be  raised  even  to  the  level  of  the  lowest  of  the 
European  races. 

The  following  letter  from  M.  Dupont  was  then  read. 

Dimnt,  21  Sept.,  1867. 

My  dear  BlaEb, — Many  thanks  for  sending  me  a  copy  of  your 
paper  on  the  "Naulette  Jaw".  It  has  interested  me  extremely,  aiid  i 
consider  it  the  most  complete  that  tias  yet  been  written. 

You  have  perfectly  esbililiithed  the  ajialogiee  between  the  jaw  and 
thtme  of  existing  races,  which  had  not  yet  been  done :  (or  you  must 


DuponCt  Exeavatumi  m  the  Oava^  of  Le  Trmt  Magriie.       Izi 

hare  seen  that  critios  had  endeavoured  to  base  an  argument  there- 
upon for  or  agaiiiBt  the  pithecoid  doctrineB. 

I  must  show  jou  the  last  results  of  my  ezcaTatious.  You  recollect, 
no  doabt,  the  excursion  we  made  to  Pont-^Lesae,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  neoeasary  permission  to  excavate  in  the  beautiful  cavern  called 
Le  Trou  Magrite.  After  two  years  petitioning,  I  at  last  obtained 
thia  authoriBation,  and  T  have  good  ground  for  congratulation. 

The  first  and  second  bone  layer  contiuned  an  enormous  abundance 
of  rhinoceros,  hynna,  lion,  and  mammoth  bones  ;  with  fiint  weapons. 
And  these  are  the  types  found  at  Moustier  and  St.  Acheul  The  third 
layer  has  only  yielded  an  enormous  quantity  of  knives  (cuuteaux), 
many  remains  of  reindeer  and  horse,  but  few  remains  of  extinct 
species.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  these  dehriM  that  I  found  reindeer  horn, 
bearing  both  an  engraviag  and  a  statuette  made  also  of  reindeer  bom. 
The  style  of  these  specimens  of  art  is  the  same  as  that  found  in  Peri- 
gord.  Thus  you  see  how  umilar  the  &una  and  art  are  in  the  two 
countries.  I  have  no  longer  any  doubt  that  the  period  of  the  rein- 
deer of  Chaleux  Eind  Turfooz  is  more  recent  (pliu  jeune),  than  that  of 
these  objects  of  art.  That  is  evident,  and  therefore  E  believe  that 
this  period  of  the  reindeer  has  not  yet  been  often  met  with  in  France. 
I  shall  send  the  publication  on  this  subject  very  shortly. 

I  am,  etc,  Edwasd  DuFONr, 

The  Rev.  Dcnbah  Hkatb  said  that  the  most  interesting  result  to 
be  attained  in  pre-historic  studies  was  to  get  some  basis  for  a  chrono- 
logy. In  this  some  progress  has  been  made.  We  are  getting  on. 
Every  fireah  discovery  differentiates  what  we  knew  before,  and  enables 
us  to  recognise  eras.  He  was  struck  with  the  results  of  a  science  not 
usually  considered  a  part  of  anthropology ;  by  this  means  we  obtained 
oonous  and  important  knowledge.  Eminent  mathematicians  were  now 
bestirring  themselves  in  the  matter.  Sir  William  Thomson  and  Mr. 
Tate  give  reasons  to  show  that  Chronology  begins  at  least  a  hundred 
milliona  years  ago  :  the  surface -temperature  was  then  7,000  degrees; 
the  igneous  rocks  were  then  just  beginning  to  soUdify.  That  was  the 
beginning oftheirchronology.  Orgamsedmatterwaanotolderthanthia. 
The  problem  is  now  becoming  somewhat  simplified.  Wa  get  what 
wo  have  not  had  before — a  beginning.  Turning  to  the  researches  of 
M.  Dupont  we  find  two  distinct  eras, — ^that  of  glacial-man  and  that 
of  reindeer-man.  The  reindeer-men  had  made  some  progress  in  the 
arts,  as  we  had  a  statuette  of  that  period.  From  Belgium  we  have  a 
glacial  man  who  killed  and  ate  lions  and  rfainocoros  ;  leng  after  thi^ 
with  an  intervening  stratum,  he  lived  with  the  reindeers,  made  sta- 
tuettes, used  needles  and  thread,  and  perhaps  invented  some  sort  of  a 
religion.  Aa  they  had  burials  they  must  I^ve  hod  some  sort  of  a  re- 
ligion, no  matter  what.  Next  we  get  Europe  covered  with  men  of 
Tatar  origin,  with  the  broadest  possible  noses  and  faces.  Did  they 
speak  Tatar  or  not )    If  so,  why  is  Europe  now  Aryan !    The  results 


of  Mosul,  one  of  the  few  survivors  of  that  ancient  race,  her  profile 
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exactly  resembling  those  of  many  of  the  Aaayrian  msHsles.  On  bciag 
shown  the  plate  in  Hamilton  Smith's  Huvutn  Speein,  she  exolumed, 
"  That" B  my  nose  !"  with  great  delight.  She  died  at  Bristol  in  1865, 
having  been  bom  in  Mosul  in  1810. 

Mr.  Gbooh  Napier  next  read  an  account  of  some  anthropologies] 
collections  in  Bristol, 

Several  interesting  letters  from  Mr.  R.  B.  N.  Walker,  Local  Secre- 
tary for  Gaboon,  West  Africa,  were  then  read.  In  one  of  these  Mr. 
Walker  says : — 

"  I  must  dissent  from  Mr.  Crawfurd's  definition  of  the  n^ro  as  a 
'  human  being  with  the  hair  of  the  head  and  other  parts  of  the  body 
always  black  ;'  of  course  it  is  patent  to  all  that  the  hair  (or  wool)  of 
the  negro  is  genernlly  black  ;  but,  Albinos  apart,  I  have  seen  many  in- 
dividuals of  pure  negro  blood,  and  with  black  or  very  dark  skins,  the 
wool  on  the  head  of  whom,  as  well  as  the  eyebrows  and  eyelashea, 
have  been  of  a  bright  red,  in  feet,  what  is  vulgarly  called  in  England 
'carrotty.'  But  this  is  not  the  point  to  which  my  attention  was  more 
particularly  attracted,  and  on  which  I  am  desirons  of  saying  a  word 
or  two  in  correction  of  misstatements,  doubtless  unintentional,  but 
calculated,  if  allowed  to  paas  unchallenged,  to  mislead  those  who  may 
not  have  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  truth.  Mr.  M.  D.  Conway,  I 
doubt  not,  spoke  on  the  strength  of  information  wbiob  he  had  received, 
when  he  said  that  the  '  language  of  the  Gaboon  (by  which  I  presume 
he  meant  the  Mpongwe  dialect)  a  musical  idiom  could  be  expressed  in 
native  written  characters.'  Whoever  gave  Mr.  Conway  this  informa- 
tion was  either  entirely  ignorant  of  the  subject,  confounded  one  tribe 
with  another,  or  was  guilty  of  making  a  deliberate  false  statement.  As 
I  have  been  acquainted  with  the  Gaboon  country,  and  the  various 
tribes  inhabiting  it,  as  Mpongwe,  AsBkani,  Akiili,  and  Ba  Fan  (or 
Fans),  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  I-am  in  a  position  to  state  positively 
that  no  one  of  those  tribes  had  the  slightest  conception  of  an  alphabet, 
or  of  writing  in  any  shape  or  form,  until  they  weie  instructed  by  the 
American  and  French  missionaries  ;  nor  have  any  of  these  tribes,  or 
any  individuals  amongst  them,  eihibited  that  amount  of  mental  capa- 
city which  would  induce  the  belief  that  they  were  likely  to  origi- 
nate such  a  discovery  or  invention  untuded.  Although  I  hardly  con- 
ceive it  necessary  to  adduce  any  authority  in  support  of  my  assertion, 
I  will  quote  here  a  few  lines  from  the  introduction  to  the  'Mpongwe 
grammar,'  compOed  by  the  American  missionaries  at  Gaboon,  and  pub- 
lished at  Now  York  in  1847,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Rev.  Tfr.  3. 
Leighton  Wilson,  formerly  chief  of  the  Gaboon  Mission,  and  wherein 
will  be  found  the  following.  '  The  language,  imtil  a  few  years  past, 
has  never  been  written  ;  the  people  have  no  idea  of  the  power  of  lettere, 
and  yet  all  the  complicated  principles  of  their  grammar  have  been 
preserved  with  unvarying  uniformity.  They  have  no  traditionary 
stories  from  which  it  could  be  inferred  that  they  had  descended  from 
a  people  of  greater  cultivation.  •  •  •  And  although  they  havo 
no  written  literature,  they  have  a  great  deal  in  the  form  of  prover- 
bial sayings,  fables,  and  traditionaiy  stories.'     In  this  instance  Mr. 
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ooanti;,  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  having  an  alphabet  of  their  own 
invention,  consisting  of,  I  behere,  some  tvo  or  three  hundred  charac- 
ters.  In  another  statement  of  hie,  Mr.  Conway  has  doubtlees  con- 
founded the  Oaboon  people  with  the  natives  of  the  Gold  Coast,  and  he 
waa  totally  in  error  (or  was  miareported)  in  saying  that  he  had  '  seen 
a  large  collection  of  gold  ornaments  made  by  natives  of  the  Gaboon 
region,' — the  Gaboon  people  do  not  poasesa  gold  (eioept  in  the  shape 
of  European  coin)  nor  do  they  at  all  understand  the  method  of  work- 
ing that  precious  metaL  I  have  thought  it  worth  while  writing  to 
correct  these  statements,  because  going  forth  to  the  world  as  having 
paned  unoontnuUcted  at  the  meetmg  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
promotion  of  Science,  they  are  likely  to  be  received  as  correct  and  re- 
liable, when  in  fact  they  are  utterly  erroneous,  valueless,  and  directly 
opposed  to  the  true  atate  of  the  case.  Should  you  comider  my  remar)^ 
worthy  of  being  made  public,  you  are  at  liberty  to  publish  them  in 
the  manner  you  may  judge  most  desirable  ;  perhaps  the  AtAenieiim 
would  be  the  best  medium  of  making  them  public  I  will  in  conclu- 
sion say  a  few  words  touching  another  assertion  of  Mr.  Conway's,  as 
it  is  entirely  contrary  to  my  own  experience.  Mr.  Conway  says  that 
the  '  peculiar  odour  of  the  negro  was  only  noticeable  in  those  of  the 
race  who  had  much  labour  to  perform,  and  were  not  given  to  fre- 
quent ablutions.'  I  could  produce  numerous  individuals  in  whom  it  is 
undoubtedly  a  constitutional  defect,  or  whatever  the  term  may  be,  and 
entirely  independent  of  avocation  or  of  cleanlineaa,  or  its  reverse.  I 
know  many  negroes  afflicted  with  this  offensive  odour,  to  whom  it  is  a 
constant  source  of  annoyance  and  regret,  and  who  cannot  get  rid  of  it 
or  overcome  it  by  the  greatest  attention  to  cleanliness  ;  and  some  of 
these  individuals  ore  not  engaged  in  employment  of  a  laborious  nature 
at  all.  The  Ba  Fan  seldom  or  never  wash,  yet  the  odoiir  is  by  no 
means  strong  in  individuals  of  that  tribe.  As  to  ladies  of  the  SouUiern 
States  sleeping  with  their  negro  maids,  that  is,  I  presume,  simply  a 
matter  of  convenience,  not  of  taste,  and  proves  nothing.  Sailors  some- 
times, especially  in  Africa,  take  monkeys  and  other  animals  for  bed- 
fellows, and  certainly  the  odour  of  some  of  these  is  offensive  enough. 
As  far  as  I  have  remarked  during  the  long  period  I  have  resided  in 
Africa,  I  have  found  the  odour  to  exist  more  or  less  strongly  in  almost 
all  negroes  ;  I  have  known  some  few  in  whom  I  could  scarcely  detect 
it — but  it  varies  in  degree,  according  to  the  constitution  of  indivi- 
duals, just  as  we  know  that  Europeans  of  certain  complexions  are 
affected  in  a  similar  manner.  In  some  negroes  it  is  excessively  strong 
and  disgusting,  so  as  to  render  it  almost  impossible  to  approach  them 
within  several  feet" 

Mr.  Dendv  observed  that  it  was  a  question  whether  there  were  any 
races  in  which  the  smell  did  not  exist 

The  following  abstracts  of  papers  were  then  read. 

FaranH  Indiam.     By  Consul  HtTCHiNSON, 

The  author  commenced  by  stating  that  the  name  given  to  the 
great  Southmi  river  bad  not  been  given  by  the  first  discoverera,  but 
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its  name,  Rio  de  la  Plata  was  coafcired  by  Sebastian  Cabot,  on  the 
occasioa  of  bis  exchanging  many  articles  of  silver  and  gold  with  ttie 
Guarani  on  its  banks,  for  drugs.  The  author  preferred  the  grand  old 
Indian  name  of  Parang.  Great  opposition  was  offered  to  the  landing 
of  De  Solis  by  the  natives  at  first,  and  treachery  was  employed,  the 
Spaniards  being  killed  and  eaten.  Sebastian  Cabot  was  the  next  ex- 
plorer. On  iuB  departure  in  1S32,  he  left  as  governor  Don  Nunc  de 
Lara,  in  whose  care  the  colony  continued  untO  a  furious  war,  caused 
by  the  beauty  of  a  Spanish  lady— Lucia  Miranda — arose,  and  the 
garrison  was  butchered,  and  Lucia  was  burnt. 

Uendoza  was  the  nest  governor,  in  1539,  and  at  this  time  Buenos 
Ayres  was  founded,  and  continual  war&re  raged,  the  colony  b^ng 
nearly  abandoned.  War  B£;ain  took  place  between  the  Agaces  and 
Guaranis  and  the  Spaniards,  but  the  latter  gradually  penetrated  to 
Paraguay,  and  the  Indians  received  a  final  check  from  Don  Juan  da 
Garay.  He  founded  Santa  F6,  1573,  but  was  very  soon  after  murdered 
up  the  river  :  in  1651  the  capital  was  finally  transfeiTed  to  its  present 
site.     The  Indiana  of  this  region  in  all  cases  showed  great  fenxuty. 

Mr.  Hutchinson,  in  a  communication  dated  20th  September,  1667, 
at  Rosario,  mentioned  that  he  had  obtained  two  memoirs  by  Dr. 
Gutierrez,  the  rector  of  Buenos  Ayres,  on  the  Guarani  and  Quichna 
languages,  which  he  proposed  to  tmnslate  for  the  Society.  He  also 
referred  to  D'Orbigny's  book  on  the  American  Man,  whidi  contained 
references  to  the  Patagonian  and  Pampas  Indians.  He  had  seen  some 
of  the  Patagonian  Indians  of  the  Tchuelohes  and  Pehuelches  tribea 
dressed  in  their  native  costume,  the  guanaco  skins.  He  forwarded 
some  of  their  hair,  and  skulls  were  promised  fh>m  the  colony  in  the 
Chaput  coimty.  They  were  not  laige,  as  hitherto  reported,  but  al- 
though not  giants,  their  stature  and  fnime  was  immense.  They  had 
likewise  expansive  foreheads,  and  their  chests  were  very  expanded. 
Mr.  H.  was  making  a  collection  of  Indian  photographs,  having  already 
accumulated  some  thirty  or  forty. 

Jambs  Perrin,  Esq.,  Local  Secretary  for  Pietermaritzburg,  Natal, 
writes  that  no  anthropological  work  has  as  yet  been  published 
in  Natal ;  the  population  of  Natal  appeared  to  be  as  follows : — 
Whites,  18,000  ;  Coolies,  5,000  ;  Natives  250,000—263,000  persona. 
No  census  has,  however,  yet  been  officially  taken.  The  estimate  ta 
based  upon  a  calculation  of  four  persons  per  hut.  This  does  not  in- 
clude the  Kafirs  belonging  to  tribes  in  the  vicinity  of  Delagoa  Bav, 
and  those  from  Amnonpondo  County  and  the  Basuto-Mantaiees  Ihnn 
beyond  the  Drukensberg  Mountains.  He  submitted  a  carefully  com- 
piled and  trustworthy  list  of  the  native  tribea  of  Natal,  witii  the  names 
of  their  head  men,  134  in  munber. 

The  Director,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  these  genllemen 
for  their  several  communications,  scud  that  perhaps  local  seia^taries  at 
a  distance  were  not  all  aware  that  this  was  an  evening  set  apart  for 
their  reports.  On  the  next  occasion  he  trusted  the  presentation  of 
these  reports  would  be  more  systematic. 

The  Rev.  Dunb&r  Heath  seconded  the  proposal. 

Mr.  Groom  Napier  returned  thanks,  and  the  meeting  a^ouned. 


ANNUAL     MEETING. 
January  14,  1868. 


K.  S.  Chaiuioce,  E 


H.D.,  F.B.A.,   VlOB-PwCSIDBNT,   IN  IBM  CBAIB. 


The  miuuteB  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Trbasurer  submitted  the  following  balance-sheet,  which  had 
been  passed  by  the  auditors.  He  congratulated  the  Society  on  its 
prosperous  condition  ;  the  library  and  museum  had  become  very  valu- 
able, and  the  copyright  of  the  Society's  books  was  another  important 
asset.  He  would  lay  the  balanoe^eet  on  the  table  for  the  Fellows 
to  see.  He  had  to  acknowledge  his  thanks  to  the  auditors  for  their 
afisistonce. 

Income  asd  Expbnditube,  Ahthbopolooical  Society  of  London, 

FOB  THE  Tear  khdinq  31st  Deceuber,  1867. 

Ineomt.  £    i.    d. 

BalkDcefTomUstyear...     102  12    0 

BabscriptioiiB  for  1866  ...      10    6  11 

Do.  1666  ...      69  14  10 

Do.  1867  ...    932  16    0 

Do.  1868  ...        6    6    0 

Life  CompoaitioDs 174    &    6 

Sale  or  PnblicatioDB — 
Wait! 


PoDchet    

Togt 

Blumenbaob 


1  6  10 

2  6    0 


Office  Sales  

DoDntioD  to  Eiploistioii 
Fund 


Total  iQeome 


X1327  12 


863  10  6 

279  10  0 

AS  12  10 

34  17  0 

108  16  1 

20    0  0 

27  15  0 

14  17  6 

4    6  6 


Stationery   

Office  ExpeuHSB  

Beader  Acoonnt  balance 

Advertiaementa  

British  AaBociation 

Miscellaneous  Printinif... 

Bepoztin^ 

Bent  

Library  and  Museum 

Blnmenbach  (BalaDce  of 

Printing  Acoonnt) 

Mancbest^  Bmnch  

Balance     at 

Bank X72  18    1 

Lew   oreipud 

Petty    Cash      0    6  10 


Total  Eipenditnre   jB1827  12    1 


Examined  with  the  books  and  found  correct, 

H.  Brookes,  1   . 

Cbarlbs  Habdino,    /     ** 
11th  JoQiiary,  1S66. 

On  the  presentation  of  the  balanoe^heet. 
Dr.  Hyde  Clarke  rose  and  made  a  few  general  remarks, 
attention  to  some  of  the  items  ;  to  which 

Major  OWBK  replied  on  behalf  of  the  Council. 
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Mr.  J.  Macohioor  Allan  moved  a  resolution — "  That  the  balance- 
sheet  presented  by  the  Treasurer  be  adopted." 

Mr.  Kenneth  B.  H,  Mackenzie  had  great  pleasure  in  seconding 
this  reBolution, 

Tho  CHAinifAN  put  it  to  the  meeting,  and  it  was  carried  ntmine 
contradkenie. 

The  Chaibxan  appointed  Dr.  Hyde  Clarke  and  Sir  G,  Duncan 
Gibb,  Bart,  to  be  Scrutineers  to  receive  the  balloting  papers.  The 
ballot  would  remiun  open  for  one  hoar,  it  being  then  a  quarter  to  four 
o'clock. 

The  SBCRKtARY  then  read  the  Report  of  the  Council  as  folloirB : — 


The  Council  of  the  Society  in  rendering  the  Annual  Report  on  the 
progress  made  by  the  Society  during  the  year  1867,  and  in  celebrating 
the  Fifth  Anniversary  of  its  existence,  have  great  pleasure  in  stating 
that  the  results  hsve  been  eminently  successful,  the  prosperity  of  the 
Society  unabated,  and  that  during  the  year  much  has  been  done 
towards  removing  from  the  public  mind  many  prejudices  coacenung 
its  objects. 

Meetitigi. — During  the  year  1867  eighteen  meetings  of  the  Society 
have  been  held — one  annual  meeting  and  seventeen  ordinary  meetings 
— at  which  the  following  papers  were  read  and  discussed.  A  great 
increase  has  been  observed  during  the  past  year  in  the  memberB 
attending  the  ordinary  meetings,  and  many  spirited  and  int«re8ting 
discussiouB  have  taken  place. 

Papert. — Placed  under  Dr.  Hunt's  system  of  classification  the  titles 
of  the  papers  read  are  as  follows : — 

GENESAL  AHTHROFOLOGT. 

C.  W.  Devis,  Esq.,  B.A.,  F.Z.a,  F.A.S.L.,  V.P.M.A.S.,  "Report  on 
Anthropology  at  the  British  Association,  1867.° 

ARCHAIC  ANTHROFOIXKIT. 

Dr.  Ddpost,  Corr,  Mem.  A.S.L.,  "Discovery  of  a  Habitation  of  Man 
in  the  Belgian  Lehra." 

Col.  A.  Lane  Fos,  F.S.A.,  F.A.S.L.,  F.E.S.,  "On  the  Qose Resemblance 
between  certain  Danish  and  Irish  Forms  of  Flint  Implements." 

KENNsm  R.  H.  Mackenzie,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  F.A.S.L., "  Notes  on  a  Stone 
Axe  from  the  Rio  Madera,  Empire  of  BraziL" 

WiLHOT  Rose,  EHq.,C.E.,  "On  Danish  Stone  Implements." 

C.  S.  Wake,  Esq.,  F.A.S.L.,  "  On  the  Antiquity  of  Man,  and  Compara- 
tive Geology." 

HoDDER  M.  Westropp,  Esq.,  F,A.S.L.,  "  On  the  Sequence  of  the  Phases 
of  Civilisation  and  Contemporaneous  Implements." 

HISTORICAL  ANTHROPOLOGY. 

WiLLiAH  Bell,  Esq.,  Ph.  D.,  "  On  the  Origin  of  Language  from 
InteijectiouB,  and  of  our  Modem  Engli^  in  the  TeutcMiic  asd 
Cognate  DialectB." 
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Htde  Clakkr,  Eaq.,  LL.D.,  F.A.aL,,  "On  the  Topographical  Nomen- 

cUture  or  TnrkiBh  Asia  Minor." 
JoBBPH  FiaaBB,  Esq., "  The  Migrationa  of  MankmA" 

DESORIPTIVX  AHTHROPOLOOT. 


Lieut.  CoLLiKSON,  "  On  the  Indians  of  the  Mosquito  Territory." 
Edward  P,  Houghton,  Esq.,  M.D.,  "On  the  Land  Dyalcs  of  Upper 

Sariwak,  Seulah,  Sikoy,  Setany  and  Quop. 
C.  0.  Groom  Napier,  P.G.S.,  F.A.S.L.,  "On  the  Harmony  between 

Gec^raphy  and  Ethnography." 
Babo  Rajendral&la  Mitra,  "  On  the  Gipaies  of  Bengal" 
Thoxab  Wilkinson,  Esq.,  F.A.S.L.,  "  On  the  Natives  of  Madagascar." 


COXPABATIVE  A 

C.  Carter  Blake,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  Hon.  F.A.S.L.,  "On  the  Condylus  Ter- 

tiua  oocasionally  found  in  Indian  Slculls." 
C.  Cabt BR  Blakk,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  Hon.  F.A.S.L.,  "On  certain  Skulls  fW)m 

Round  Barrows  in  Dorsetshire." 
J.  Clbohorn,  Esq., "  Is  the  Character  of  the  Scotch  the  Expression  of 

the  Soil  of  Scotland  1 " 
S.  Phillipb  Day,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.A.S.L.,  "  On  the  Power  of  Rearing 

Children  among  Savage  Tribes." 
\V.  C.  Dbsdt,  Esq.,  F.A.S.L.,  "  The  Anatomy  of  Intellect." 
Jahbs  Hunt,  Esq.,  M.D.,   Ph.D.,   F.S.A.,  F.R.S.L.,  F.A.S.L.,  "On 

PbyBio-Anthropology — its  Aim  and  Method." 
C.  0.  Groom  Napier,  fSq.,  F.G.S.,  F.A.S.L.,  "  On  the  Proportion  that 

Numbers  of  the  Sexes  of  Offipring  bear  t«  the  Ages  of  Parents," 
C.    O.  Groom  NAPiim,  F^.,  F.G.S.,    F.A.S.L.,  "Table  of  Human 

Races  classed   in   accordance  with  the  Moral   and  Intellectual 

CharacteristicB." 
C.  O.  Gboom  Nafier,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  F.A.aL.,  "  RGsemhlBiice  between 

Man  and  Animals." 
C.  O.  Groom  Napier,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  F.A.S.L.,  "Classification  of  Head 

Fonns." 
R.  W.  Payne,  Esq.,  F.A.&L, "  On  a  Bechuana  Skull." 
John  Thprsam,  Esq.,  M.D.,   F.R.C.P.,   F.S.A.,  F.E.S.,  F.A.S.L., 

"Further  Researches  and  Observations  on   the   two  principal 

Forms  of  Ancient  British  Skulls." 
Fellown. — The  number  of  Fellows  of  the  Society  has  been  steadily 
increasingduring  the  past  year,  the  new  admisB ions  more  than  counter- 
balancing the  losses  by  withdrawals  and  deaths,  132  having  been 


Honorary  FeUovn. — Six  Honorary  Fellows  have  been  elected  during 
the  past  year,  as  follows :  C.  Carter  Blake,  Esq.,  F.G.S.;  Prof.  Bogda- 
now,  Founder  and  President  of  the  Anthropological  Society  of  Moscow ; 
Dr.  E.  Dally,  Paris ;  Prof.  Von  Duben,  Stockholm ;  Prof.  E.  Ecker, 
Freiburg,  Switzerland ;  Prof.  Schaaffhausen,  Bonn. 

The  Council  have  to  announce,  with  sorrow,  the  deaths  of  Sir  William 
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Lawrence,  Bart.,  Dr.  Boudin,  of  Paria,  Dr.  Richard  Hadghton,  of  Rams- 
gate,  aud  Dr.  J.  C.  Nott,  of  Mobile,  U.S.,  during  the  same  period. 

Corresponding  Mtmheri. — The  number  of  corresponding  membere 
has  been  augmented  hy  three,  as  follows ;  Samuel  F.  Uaveti,  Esq., 
Worcester,  Mass.,  U.S. ;  Dr.  Delgado  Jugo,  Madrid,  Sfmn;  Jeffries 
Wyman,  Esq.,  Boston,  U.S. 

Local  Secretaries  {Great  Britain  and  Ireland). — The  following  ad- 
ditional Local  Secretaries  in  Groat  Britain  and  Ireland  have  been 
appointed  in  1867  i  William  Battye,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.A.S.L.,  Ply- 
mouth ;  John  Grattan,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.S.A.L.,  Belfast ;  C.  O.  Groom 
Napier,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  F.A.S.L.,  Bristol ;  Edward  Wood,  Esq.,  F.G.&, 
Richmond,  Yorkshire. 

Local  Secrelaria  (Abroad). — Twenty-three  additional  Local  Secre- 
taries in  various  parts  of  the  world  have  been  appointed  by  yourCouncil 
during  the  past  year,  as  follows :  W.  L.  DistAut,  Esq.,  Penang ;  C.  W. 
Hayland,  Esq.,  Constantinople;  M.  H.  Henry,  M.D.,  New  York,  U.S.; 
Professor  Hildebrandt,  Stockholm ;  A.  R.  Houghton,  Esq.,  Sar£wak ; 
Dr.  Kalmus,  Briinn  ;  G.  Eaaimates,  Esq.,  Hermonopolis ;  M.  Lelorraine,  . 
Uame  ;  Dr.  Angelo  Manzonl,  Lugo,  BaTenna,  Italy  ;  James  McCraith, 
Esq., M.D.,  F.RC.S., Smyrna;  David  Nutt,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Punjab;  Dr. 
Pospuli,  Constantinople  ;  Dr.  Sutherland,  Port  Natal ;  J.  S.  Taylor, 
Esq.,  Erzeroom  ;  Prof.  Arminiua  VajnbSry,  Pesth  ;  Don  Julius  Vizcar- 
ronda,  Madrid;  Dr.  Von  Hahn,  Syra ;  James  Waring,  Esq.,  M.D., 
Savannsh,  Georgia,  U.S.:  Stephen  Webb,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Jubbulpore ; 
Rev.  T.  W.  Webb,  Barbadoes ;  H.  G.  Williams,  Esq.,  C.E.,  F.A.S.L., 
Cear£ ;  E.  Percival  Wrigjit,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Seychelle  lelands ;  Dr.  Zohrab, 
Broussa. 

Local  Secretariet'  Reporit. — In  future  it  is  proposed  to  devote  one 
or  more  evenings  to  the  reading  and  discussion  of  the  Reports  of  the 
Local  Secretaries  of  the  Society.  It  is  proposed  that  thrae  evenings 
should  be  the  last  before  the  Annivorwkry,  and  it  is  especially  urged 
on  the  local  secretaries  to  make  up  tlieir  reports  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Winter  Session  of  the  Society,  bo  that  they  may  arrive  in  London 
in  time  for  reading.  The  Director  of  the  Society  is  now  preparing  a 
form  for  local  secretaries  to  fill  up  annually,  and  the  Council  antici- 
pate great  advantages  to  the  Society,  from  a  regular  return  of  wort 
done  by  its  various  officers.  The  Council  would  also  recommend  that 
the  local  secretaries  of  the  Society  be  entitled  to  style  themselves 
Honorary  Secretaries  of  the  Anthropological  Society  of  London  for  the 
districts  to  which  th^  are  appointed. 

Travelling  Secretaries. — The  Council  have  had  under  their  oonudera- 
tian  a  proposition  for  the  appointment  of  Tiavetling  Secretaries  in  con- 
nection with  the  Society,  and  beg  to  recommend  for  the  adoption  of 
the  Society  the  following  regulations  under  which  such  appointments 
should  be  made : — 

I.  On  the  notification  to  the  Council  or  Director  of  the  intentitm 
of  any  Fellow  to  proceed  on  a  voyage  abroad,  the  Council  may,  if 
they  should  see  fit,  grant  to  such  Fellow  a  diploma  as  Travelling 
Secretary  of  the  Society,  signed  by  the  President  or  Director  for  the 
time  being,  accrediting  him  to  such  local  or  corresponding  Beoretahee 
as  he  may  meet  during  such  voyage.  '  ■■  ^lOO^lC 
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II.  That  such  diploma  ehall  be  and  renuuD  la  force  onlj  for  the 
contiauaace  of  such  voyage. 

III.  That  it  ahall  empower  Buoh  travelling  secretaiy  to  communicate 
with  anch  local  officers  of  the  Society  as  he  may  meet,  and  to  collect 
from  them,  for  transmiBaion  to  the  Society  in  London,  such  informa- 
tion aa  they  may  have  obtained ;  duplicate  copies  of  such  documents 
being,  in  ^  cases,  retained  by  such  local  officers. 

IT.  That  on  the  return  of  such  travelling  secretary  to  London  the 
diploma  shall  become  null  and  void,  and  shall  be  surrendered  to  the 
Council,  Director,  or  Secretary,  the  Council  i wiling  in  place  Uiereof 
a  letter  of  thanks,  signed  by  the  President  or  Director  for  the  services 
(if  any)  of  such  Fellow  in  such  office.  The  diploma  to  be  endorsed 
with  the  names  of  the  places  vistt«d  by  the  said  Fellow. 

The  Council  are  of  opinion  that  the  issue  of  such  diplomas  would 
materially  stimulate  the  energies  of  Fellows  of  the  Society,  and  by 
fostering  an  intercommunication  between  the  Fellows,  considerably 
aid  in  the  advancement  of  anthropological  science.  Such  appoint- 
ments would,  in  the  Council's  opinion,  also  greatly  promote  the  well- 
being  of  the  Society,  as  they  would,  in  effect,  act  aa  letters  of  intro- 
duction to  foreign  Anthropologists,  and  to  governmental  authorities 
and  public  bodies  in  all  parts  of  the  world ;  auch  appointments  being, 
in  all  cases,  strictly  honorary. 

BmtuA  Soeiditt. — The  increasing  interest  evinced  in  oil  parts  of 
the  world  in  anthropology  is  gradually  leading  the  way  to  the  estab- 
lishment in  the  principal  cities  of  Europe,  Asia,  America,  Africa  and 
the  Colonies,  of  branch  societies  in  union  with  the  central  society  in 
London  ;  and  a  correspondence  is  now  being  cfuried  on  with  eminent 
men  of  science  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  with  a  view  to  the  realisa- 
tion of  such  an  oi^anisation  as  may  extend  the  sphere  of  our  efforts. 
It  has,  therefore,  been  felt  desirable  that  an  office  should  be  created, 
having  for  its  functions  the  management  of  all  matters  conoeming 
such  branch  societies,  under  the  direction  of  the  Council  uid  present 
eieoutive.  Such  officer  to  be  styled  Qeneral  Secretary  for  Branch 
Societies  of  the  Anthropological  Society  of  London,  and  his  duties  to 
consist  in  the  conduct  of  all  correspondence  with  the  executive  officers 
of  th<ee  societies,  the  preparation  of  abstracts  of  their  transactions 
for  presentation  to  the  London  Society,  and  the  general  administra- 
tion of  subsidiary  details  in  connection  with  such  matters,  acting  in 
all  cases  under  the  control  of  the  Council  or  Director  for  the  time 
being.  In  the  present  condition  of  the  Society  it  has  not  been 
thought  advisable  to  attach  any  remuneration  to  the  office,  but  it  is 
recommended  that  at  a  future  time  a  recognition  of  his  services 
should  be  awarded  to  the  holder  of  such  office,  by  way  of  per-centage 
as  herein-after  provided.  The  Council  have  the  pleasure  to  announce 
that  they  have  secured  the  services  of  an  active  Fellow  of  the  Society 
for  this  office. 

Cinutitvtion  of  -BrfliwA  Soddia. — With  a  view  to  the  efficient  con- 
stitution of  these  branch  sooietiea,  tbe  Council  have  framed  the  fol- 
lowing reg^ulations ; — - 
I.  That  the  Secretary  for  Branch  Societies,  do  communicate  with  ' 
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eminent  men  of  acieiAe  abn>iid,  and  submit  a  list  of  peraons  qualified 
to  act  aa  President,  Secretary  and  Councillors,  in  various  localities,  for 
nomiuation  by  the  Council  in  London,  a  preference  being  given  to 
local  officers  of  the  Society. 

II.  That  a  list  of  Fellows  of  branch  societies  be  forwarded  from  time 
to  time  to  the  Council  in  London,  for  insertion  in  the  ordinary  list 
of  Fellows,  such  names  being  indicated  in  the  list  by  the  pre&x  B. 

III.  That  the  rules  of  the  Anthropolt^ical  Society  of  London  shall 
be  adopted  by  all  branch  societies  for  their  guidance,  subject  to  such 
alterations  as  climate,  locality,  and  customs  may  require. 

IV.  That  the  subsoriptiou  to  Branch  Societies  shall  be  two  guineas 
per  unniini  (or  equivalent  currency)  to  be  thus  allotted,  residents  in 
London  paying  direct : — Antiiropological  Society  of  London,  seventy 
per  cent.;  branch  society  and  collector,  seventeen  and-a-half  per  cent; 
branch  secretary  in  London,  twelve  and-a-balf  per  cent. 

V.  That  Fellows  of  branch  societies  shall  receive,  at  the  local  office 
of  each  branch  society,  all  publications  of  the  Society,  and  also  the 
AnAropolcffieai  Review  and  Journal,  &eo  of  cost. 

VI.  That  the  London  Society  guarantee  all  expenses  of  postage  and 
transmission  of  panels  to  their  destination. 

viL  That  secretaries  of  branch  societies  shall  transmit  to  the  secre- 
taiy  for  to'sncb  societies  quarterly  statements  of  transactions,  papeis, 
and  proceedings,  for  publication  in  the  Journal  or  Memoirs  of  the 
Society. 

vin.  That  the  President  of  each  branch  society  shall  hold  office  for 
two  years,  from  the  period  of  his  first  nomination  by  the  Council  in 
London,  and  shall  be  eligible  for  re-election  at  the  expiration  of  that 
time. 

IX.  That  the  branch  society  shall  elect,  by  ballot,  from  their  own 
body,  two  vice-presidents  and  four  councillois,  the  London  Society 
reserving  two  seats  for  oounciUora  selected  by  the  London  Council 
Two  membere  of  tho  council  shall  retire  annually,  one  of  these  being 
a  councillor  selected  in  London,  another  being  appointed  in  the  ssnie 
manner  in  his  place. 

Your  Council  are  of  opinion  that  these  general  regulations  may  be 
conveniently  complied  with  in  all  branch  societies. 

Executive. — In  accordance  with  the  Kules  of  the  Society,  the  Execu- 
tive has  been  centralised  in  the  hands  of  a  Director  and  Secretaiy, 
and  the  experience  of  the  post  year  has  shown  that  the  change  thus 
made  has  been  attended  with  the  most  beneficial  results  to  the  gene- 
ral management  of  the  Society,  as  the  immediate  responsibility  of 
the  Director  to  the  Council  has  simplified  and  strengthened  the  Execu- 
tive, without  in  any  degree  impairing  the  action  of  the  Council  as  a 
body,  or  of  the  other  officers  of  the  Society.  The  Council  would  now 
recommend  that,  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  new  Council,  one  member 
of  the  Council  should  be  nominated  to  act  as  Deputy  Director,  to  act 
for  the  Director  in  his  absence  or  illness.  The  t^uncil  would  further 
recommend  that  some  Fellow  of  the  Society  should  at  the  same  time 
be  nominated  Assistant  Director,  with  a  view  of  relieving  the  Directw 
of  some  of  his  duties. 
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The  Office  of  Preiident.— In  the  Report  of  the  Council  fen'  1867 
EiDch  regret  was  expressed  ftt  the  retirement  of  the  Founder  of  tha 
Society  from  the  office  of  President.  This  regret  was  ouly  modified  hj 
the  consideration  that  hia  services  were  still  to  be  retMned  for  the 
Society  in  the  office  of  Director.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  the 
cooccDtration  made  in  the  Executive  has  been  jHwluctive  of  beneficial 
CFffects.  During  the  past  year,  however,  inconvenience  has  ar^ea 
from  the  President  being  at  a  distuice.  Much  of  the  suooess  and 
value  of  the  Society's  deliberations  depend  on  the  tact  and  judgment 
with  which  the  duties  of  President  are  peribrmed.  The  Council  felt, 
therefore,  on  the  retirement  of  Captain  Burton,  that  Dr.  Hunt  com- 
bined all  the  requisite  qualifications  for  the  office,  and  that  his  ser- 
vioeB  to  the  Society  as  President  would  be  of  more  value  than  in  any 
other  offidal  capacity.  They  oousequently  made  a  written  appeal  to 
him  to  resume  the  powtion  he  formerly  held.  Dr.  Hunt  having  been 
induced  to  cwisent  to  this,  the  Coancil  cannot  but  congratulate  the 
Society  on  the  return  of  Dr.  Hunt  to  the  position  he  so  ably  filled. 

Oficer$. — The  financial  position  of  the  Society  at  the  beginning 
of  tite  year  18G7  renders  it  necessary  for  your  Council  to  ta^e  the 
subject  of  the  regularly  paid  officers  of  the  Society  into  consideration ; 
and  they  decided  to  reduce  the  staff  to  two  officers  :  one  at  £100  per 
annum,  with  the  title  of  Secretary ;  and  the  other  at  £75  per  annum, 
as  Clerk,  Beportor,  and  Collector. 

Seattari/. — Mr.  J.  Frederick  CoUingwood  was  elected  to  the  office 
of  Secretary  on  these  conditions,  and  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Council  the  following  resolutions  were  passed  :— 

"  That  the  Council,  finding  by  the  resolutions  passed  at  their  last 
meeting,  that  they  are  soon  to  lose  the  services  of  Mr,  C.  Carter 
Blake,  as  one  of  the  Executive  officers  of  the  Aathropological  Society 
of  London,  desire  on  thia  occasion  to  testify  to  that  gentlenuin  their 
high  sense  of  gratitude  for  his  past  9«al  and  services  on  behalf  of  the 
interests  of  that  Society ;  and  being  also  desirous  of  making  some  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  same,  hereby  resolve  that  the  decision  of  the 
Council  excluding  all  Englishmen  &om  the  honorary  fellowship  for 
the  future  be  suspended,  pro  Urn,. 

*'  That,  in  consideration  of  the  important  services  which  Mr.  Charles 
Carter  Blake  has  rendered  to  the  science  of  anthropology,  both  in  the 
Anthropological  Society  of  London  and  in  the  British  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  he  be  elected  an  Honorary  Fellow." 

The  Council  trust  that  health  and  prosperity  may  accompany  Mr, 
Blake  in  hia  new  vocation,  and  that  he  may  long  live  to  continue  his 
study  of  the  science  to  which  he  has,  since  the  formation  of  the  Society, 
devoted  his  time  and  talents. 

Clerk,  Reporter,  and  Colleetor. — The  Council  have  great  satisfaction 
in  announcing  that,  acting  upon  the  recommendation  of  a  Committee 
specially  appointed  for  the  purpose,  they  have  obtained  the  entire 
services  of  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  in  the  capacity  of  Clerk,  Reporter, 
and  Collector,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  John  Frauer,  already  known  to 
many  individual  Fellows  as  an  energetic  and  zealous  anthropologist ; 
and  the  Council  think  that  his  natural  taste  for  anthropological  re- 
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search  will  prove  of  great  value.  Mr,  Fiaaer  will  enter  upon  his 
duties  at  a  salary  of  £75  per  annum  after  the  approadiiiig  Easter 
recess. 

ApartmeaU. — ^Your  Council  have  little  to  report  oouceming  tLe 
state  of  the  Society's  apartmento,  except  that  additional  furniture  has 
been  provided,  with  a  due  regard  for  economy,  to  meet  the  increasing 
requirements  of  the  Society.  The  Society,  at  the  same  time,  the  CouB<nl 
have  to  state,  stand  precisely  in  a  similar  position  to  other  soaeties 
occupying  any  portion  of  the  premises  itt  No.  4,  St.  Martin's  Place,  as 
the  late  changes  mode  by  Parliament  in  reference  to  the  construction 
of  a  new  building  for  the  National  Gallery  necessitate  the  protimate 
removal  of  the  house,  the  site  being  required  for  the  contemplated 
structure  approved  by  Government.  No  definite  period  for  tiie  re- 
moval can  yet  be  assigned ;  but  due  care  should  be  taken,  when  the 
occasion  arises,  to  secure  commodious  and  permanent  premises  for  tfae 
accommodation  of  the  Fellows,  and  for  the  safekeeping  of  the  Sodety's 
library  and  museum. 

Library. — The  past  year  has  seen  a  very  large  increase  in  the 
Society's  library,  and  many  most  important  works  have  been  added 
by  the  liberality  of  the  Fellows,  of  learned  bodies,  and  of  private 
individuals.  The  number  of  volumes  now  in  the  library  amounts  to 
1523.  These  works  have  been  re-arranged  under  the  classified  heads 
adopted  last  year  by  the  Society,  viz..  Archaic,  Historical,  Descriptive 
and  Comparative  Anthropology,  and  Periodical  Publications.  A 
catalogue  of  the  library  has  been  issued  during  the  year ;  and  supple- 
mentaty  catalogues  will  be  added  at  convenient  intervals  for  the  in- 
formation and  guidance  of  the  Fellows,  who,  the  Council  note  with 
pleasiue,  have  very  largely  availed  themselves  of  the  works  of  reference 
in  the  library  during  the  year  1867.  It  has  been  decided  by  the 
Council  that,  in  the  case  of  duphcate  c6piea  of  works  being  presented 
to  the  Society,  these  should,  where  it  appears  desirable,  be  exchanged 
with  other  societies,  according  to  value,  for  books  not  in  the  Society's 
library.  The  following  gentlemen  and  public  bodies  have  presented 
works  to  the  Ubrary  during  the  past  year ; — The  Acad.  Ciesarca  Leo- 
poldina  Naturte  Curioeorum ;  J,  MoGrigor  Allen,  Esq,,  F.A,S.L.  ; 
F.  C.  Bakewell,  Esq.  ;  T.  Squire  Barrett,  Esq.,  F.A.S.I.. ;  Dr.  W. 
Bell;  T.  Bendyshe,  Esq.,  V.P.A.S.L. ;  C.  Carter  Blake,  Esq.,  F.GS., 
Hon.F.A.S.L.;  Professor  Burmeister;  P.  B.  Du  Chaillu,  Esq.;  Dr.  C. 
Collingwood;  J.  W.  Conrad  Cox,  Esq.,  B.A.,  F.A.S.L. ;  Dr.  Boniard 
Davis,  F.A.S.L. ;  W.  C.  Dendy,  Esq.,  F.A.S.L. ;  G.  Eaiia,  E«j. ;  Sir 
0.  Duncan  Gibb,  Bart.,  F.A.S.L, ;  James  Gowans,  Esq.  \  3axaea  Hunt, 
Esq.,Ph.D.,F.S.A.,F.A.S.L. ;  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Vienna ;  the 
Imperial  Archteologioal  Commission  of  St.  Petersburgh ;  E.  P.  Mere- 
dith, Esq.,  F.A.S,L. ;  Kenneth  R.  H.  Mackenzie,  Eeq.,  F.S.A.,  F.A.S.L. ; 
Professor  Frederick  Muller;  J.  Perrin,  Esq. ;  W.  T.  Pritohard,  Esq. 

Mumim. — The  Council  have  to  report  that  several  very  interesting 
and  important  additions  to  the  muBeum  have  been  made  during  the 
year  1867,  especially  in  the  collection  of  crania,  which  it  is  so  dem^le 
to  increase  by  every  means.  The  total  number  of  skulls  is  now  106. 
The  erection  of  a  large  case  for  tliese  crania  has  been  again  postponed, 
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aa  in  the  present  uncertain  tenure  of  the  Societ/a  apartmente  it  was 
thought  unadvisable  to  incur  an  expense  for  fittings  which  might  not 
prove  applicable  in  such  premisea  aa  the  Society  might  hereafter  oc- 
cupy, and  it  is  highly  probable  also  that  the  colleotion  of  skulls  will 
receive  ere  long  some  very  important  additions.  A  list  of  the  objects 
of  art,  properly  clas^fied,  is  in  course  of  preparation,  with  descriptive 
not«s,  rendering  the  list  valuable  as  a  work  of  reference,  A  similar 
list  is  also  in  contemplation  comprehending  the  crania  and  human 
remains  only;  it  is,  therefore,  ui;ged  upon  the  attention  of  the  Fellows 
of  the  Society,  that  they  should  lose  no  time  in  augmenting  this  very 
important  portion  of  the  museum.  The  following  gentlemen  and 
public  bodies  have  made  donations  to  the  museum  during  the  past 
year ; — Dr.  Edwin  Canton  ;  Dr.  Anton  Fritsch ;  Dr.  James  Hunt, 
F.S.A,,  Dir.A.S.L.;  Dr.  Kopemicki;  Kenneth  R,  H,  Mackenzie,  Esq., 
F.S-A.,  F.A.S,L.  ;  the  Museum  of  Chriatiania;  Thomas  Theobald, 
Esq. ;  Robert  Bruce  Napoleon  Walker,  Esq.,  Loc.  Sec.  A.S.L.  for 
Gaboon;  Henry  G.  Williams,  Esq.,  C.E.,  LocSecA.S.L  for  Cearfi, 
North  Brazils. 

PublicatioTu. — The  Council  have  ready  for  the  press  a  sufiBcient 
number  of  papers  for  the  third  volume  of  the  Atemoin,  and  Tht  Id/e 
and  Anthrvpological  Writings  of  Settiut;  Gratiolet,  On  the  Brain 
of  Man  and  Apet,  with  a  life  of  the  Author ;  Waltz's  AtithropiAogy, 
voL  ii ; — Africa,  with  Notes  and  an  Introduction  by  Capt.  R.  F.  Burton, 
r.A.S.L.,  H.  M.  Consul  at  Santos.  A  new  edition  of  White  On  the 
reguiar  Qradation  of  Man  and  Animalt,  with  Translations  from 
Sommering,  and  a  Life  of  both  Authors;  Emmanuel  Kant,  On 
Anthropology ;  Carl  Vogt,  On  Microcephali/,  There  are  many  other 
works  which  the  Council  consider  might  with  great  profit  to  the 
stnence  of  Anthropology  be  published  in  this  country.  They  are 
especially  anxious  to  publish  a  translation  of  the  works  of  Karl  Ernst 
Von  Baer. 

In  consequence  of  many  communications  received  from  abroad  in 
reference  to  the  long-promiaed  In»truct%on»  for  Local  Secretariet,  the 
Committee  appointed  to  settle  the  same  not  having  determined  on 
any  Report,  the  CounoU  request  the  Director  finally  to  prepare  such 
Inttructiotu,  by  whom  they  will  be  submitted  to  the  Society, 
and  issued  at  an  early  date.  An  English  edition  of  the  Paris 
Anthropological  Societies'  Instructions  is  also  being  prepared  by 
Dr.  Beddoe. 

Exchanged  Publication*. — The  Council  have  to  announce  that  the 
Publications  of  the  Society  are  eichanged  with  those  of  the  following 
Societies  at  home  and  abroad  ; — 

In  London  ;  the  Royal  Society,  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Royal 
Asiatic  Society,  Royal  Oe<^raphical  Society,  Royal  Society  of  Litera- 
ture, Social  Science  Association,  and  Ethnolt^cal  Society.  In  Liver- 
pool: the  Philosophical  Society.  In  Leeds:  the  Philosophical  Society. 
In  Edinburgh :  Ro3ral  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland.  In 
Glasgow :  the  Geological  Society,  and  Philosophical  Society.  In 
Berwick :  Naturalists'  Field  Club.  In  Gloucester :  the  Cotswold 
Naturalists'  Field  Club.     In  the  Isle  of  Man  :  Manx  Natural  History 
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Society.  In  Truro :  Royal  Institute  of  Cornwall.  Abroad ;  in  Europe : 
Paris  Anthropological  Society,  and  the  SociGti  d'Arohtelogie  de 
Namur ;  Amsterdam  Academy  of  Sciences  ;  Dresden  Imperial  Qermui 
Academy ;  St.  Peteiaburgh  Imperial  Academy  ;  Moscow  Soci£t£  dea 
Amis  de  la  Nature  ;  Vienna  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  ;  Giessen 
Upper  Uease  Society  for  Natural  and  Medical  Science.  In  Prussia  : 
Kuuigsberg  PhyHico-dkonomiache  Societat.  In  Spain :  Madrid  So- 
ciedad  Autropol6gica  KspaSola.  In  Asia ;  India :  the  Royal  Bengal 
Asiatic  Society.  In  America  :  the  Smithsonian  Institution  ;  the  New 
York  Antiquarian  Society.  In  Toronto ;  Canadian  Institute.  In  Ans- 
tndia:  Royiil  Society  of  Victoria.  A  presentation  copy  of  the 
Society's  publications  has  been  sent  to  ^rvard  College,  C^unbridge, 
Mass.  ;  Anthropological  Society  of  Manchester ;  Anthropoli^icfd  So- 
ciety of  Dundee. 

Anlhropohffietd  Rnitw  and  Journal. — During  the  past  year  n^o- 
ciations  have  been  opened  with  the  proprieton  til  the  ATUAropoloffioat 
Review,  and  the  Council  have  insured  a  reduction  of  sixpence  per  copy 
on  alt  copies  taken  by  the  Society.  The  Council  have  also  received 
from  the  proprietors  of  the  Review  the  entire  prooeeds  of  all  the  copies 
sold  to  the  public;  in  other  words,  all  the  profits  of  the  J  nfAropo&i^ioa^ 
Review  are  to  be  handed  over  to  the  Society  until  it  is  out  of  debt. 
The  spirited  and  liberal  manner  in  which  that  Review  has  always  been 
conducted  has,  up  to  this  time,  resulted  in  a  pecuniary  loss  to  the  pm- 
prietors,  and  it  was  with  veiy  great  reluctance  that  the  Council  felt 
it  their  duty  to  take  it  at  a  reduced  price.  With  the  present  large 
circulation  of  the  Anlhropologicat  Eevitw  it  is  expected  that  this  year 
it  will  yield  a  profit.  The  Council  are  fully  sensible  of  the  impottant 
services  rendered  to  the  Society  by  the  Anthrvpolofftcal  Rmea,  and 
they  trust  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  it  will  be  in  the  power  of 
the  Society  to  second  in  a  substantial  manner  the  effi>rts  of  the 
proprietors  to  make  the  Review  more  worthy  of  the  high  position  it 
has  already  takeu  in  scientific  literature.  The  sucoeesful  establish- 
ment of  a  like  independent  journal  for  Anthropology  in  Germany  has 
rendered  it  highly  desirable  that  all  parties  should  join  in  a  hearty 
support  of  the  British  Anthropological  Revieui. 

Anthropological  ExploratumB. — In  connection  with  the  progrees  ol 
Anthropological  explorations,  the  Council  have  directed  a  letter  to  be 
addressed  to  the  principal  contractors  for  public  works,  railways,  and 
buildings,  urging  on  them  the  careful  preservation  of  human  remains 
and  objects  of  art  discovered  in  the  course  of  their  undertakinga  It 
is  hoped  that  many  valuable  fragments  of  interest  to  science  may 
thus  bo  preserved. 

Ctmffritlnlemationald'Anthropoloffieetd'Areheoloffieprihittorigvet. 
— This  important  body,  which  holds  its  meetings  annually  in  one  of 
the  principal  cities  t^  Europe,  will  assemble  in  the  course  of  the 
present  year  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart,  F.R.S. 
The  Council  expect  that  many  of  our  foreign  colleagues  will  attend 
the  meeting  and  they  can  have  little  doubt  that  it  will  eiut  an 
enormous  influence  on  ths  advancement  of  the  interests  of  Anthn^- 
logical  science.     When  definite  arnmgemeDts  have  been  mad*  tbe 
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Council  will  oimoimoe  to  the  Pellows  what  port  the  Society  will  be 
able  to  take  in  the  Congress. 

ITu  Rom  CoUection  of  Danidi  Slone  ImplemmU  and  Weapons. — Tbia 
eitremely  valuable  coUection,  the  result  of  seveial  yeare'  labour, 
undertaken  by  Ur.  Wilmot  Roee,  C.K,  bas  been  recently  exhibited 
in  the  Society's  Museum.  Tlie  beauty,  number,  and  rarity  of  the 
Bpeoimena  form  a  conuderable  contribution  towards  Archaic  Anthropo- 
polf^iy.  The  exhibition  has  been  visited  by  most  of  the  prinoipal 
Englifih  collectors.  The  Society  has  been  greatly  indebted  to  Mr. 
Boee  for  his  kindness  in  placing  the  objects  at  the  Society's  disposal, 
and  the  Council  is  of  opinion  that  such  a  collection,  obtained  entirely 
&om  one  locality,  should  greatly  stimulate  the  ardour  of  iaveatigators 
into  tbia  valuable  branch  of  inquiry. 

Sriiitk  Attocialitm. — The  Council  approach  the  subject  of  the 
eontinned  negociations  with  the  British  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment  of  Science,  on  this  occasion,  with  tbe  cordial  expression  of  a 
hope  that  at  the  forthcoming  meeting  at  Norwich,  a  definitive  settle- 
ment is  likely  to  take  place.  The  fact  that  no  department  was 
appointed  at  Dundee  in  connection  with  Anthropology  by  the  Sectional 
Committee,  elicited  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  town,  and 
the  victors  to  the  Association,  an  expression  of  opinion  highly  satis- 
factory to  Uie  students  of  Anthropological  science.  It  is  to  be  anti- 
cipated that  the  authorities  of  the  Association  will,  on  the  approaching 
occasion,  give  Anthropology  a  place  to  which  it  is  legitimately 
entitled,  in  Section  E,  where  all  students  of  the  science  of  man  can 
barmoniously  extend  its  sphere  of  interest  and  nsefulness.  The 
Council  are  disposed  to  think  that  a  marked  change  baa  been  gradually 
coming  over  Uie  estimation  in  which  the  science  is  held,  and  that 
emulation  and  not  opposition  will  soon  reign  among  its  students. 

The  Council  cannot  but  draw  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  the 
fact  that  the  successful  termination  of  the  visit  to  Dundee  is  due  to 
tbe  tomperate,  conciliatory,  and  consistent  advocacy  of  our  commoo 
interests  displayed  by  representatives  of  the  Society  on  this  recent 
occasion.  While  emphatically  recording  the  Council's  thanks  to 
those  gentlemen,  wo  cannot  but  continue  to  urge  in  the  strongest 
manner  the  absoluto  and  vital  necessity  of  a  larger  attendance  at  the 
Association  of  the  general  body  of  bellows.  It  is  only  by  union  upon 
broad  and  liberal  prinoiples,  that  triumph  can  ultimately  be  secured. 
Your  Council  have  also  to  record  their  high  appreciation  of  the  very 
catholic  reception  accorded  to  Anthropology  by  the  authorities,  press, 
and  general  inhabitants  of  Dundee. 

Anthropological  Cmiferaixe. — The  success  of  the  Conference  held 
in  September  last  at  Dundee,  warnmts  a  hope  on  the  part  of  your 
ConncU  that  this  institution  may,  in  other  jiarts  of  Great  Britain, 
receive  a  similarly  cordial  reception  when  it  is  again  summoned  to 
defend  the  growing  vitality  of  anthropological  science.  It  is  only  by 
a  wisely  directed  exposition  of  the  principles  of  the  science  that  a 
general  acquiescence  in  its  importance  can  be  obtained  at  the  hands  of 
the  public.  It  ia  impossible  to  be  too  much  before  the  intelligence 
of  the  nation  iu  this  respect,  and  hence  it  is  to  be  desired  that  this 
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body  shall  receive  every  eDCouragement,  not  merely  from  tbe  ConnoU 
of  the  Anthropological  Society  of  London,  but  from  every  student  cf 
anthropological  science. 

Conclusion. — In  concluding  this  Report  your  Council  consider  that 
with  care  and  energy,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  of  the  final  accept- 
ance of  anthropology  in  its  moat  extended  senae  by  the  coontry  at 
large.  It  must  be  remembered  that  everything  depends  upon  indi- 
vidual exertion,  that  by  a  proper  sub-division  of  the  work  success 
can  alone  be  assured,  and  that  the  enormous  area  before  us  presents 
a  congenial  field  of  iuqniry  for  all  classes  of  Anthropologists. 

R.  S.  Charnock,  ChtUrman. 

Mr.  Charles  HAm>iNa  then  moved,  that  the  Report  of  the  Council 
now  read  be  adopted.  It  was  a  highly  satisfactoiy  Report,  and  full 
of  explanatory  details. 

Mr.  J.  Cdthbbrt  brieSy  seconded  the  motion.  He  was  glad  to 
observe  snch  an  advance  in  all  the  Society's  undertakings,  and  as  a 
new  Fellow,  entertained  great  hopes  from  the  statement  just  read, 
that  much  more  would  follow. 

Tbe  Chaibman  then  put  the  resolution  to  the  meeting,  and  it  was 
unanimously  carried. 

Mr.  Brabrook  then  read  an  obituary  notice  of  the  life  t^  Dr. 
Boudin,  late  an  Honorary  Fellow  of  the  Society,  as  follows : — 

Ifr.  Boudin.    By  E.  W.  Brabrook,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  F.R.S.L.,  F.A.aL.,  etc 

In  the  list  of  diatlnguiabed  men  of  science  whom  we  hastened  to 
enrol  as  Honorary  Fellows  of  this  Society  on  the  21st  April,  1863,  one 
of  the  foremost  names  was  that  of  Dr.  Jean-Christian -Marc-Francis 
Joseph  Boudin,  of  Paris,  whose  death,  on  the  9th  of  May  last,  we  have 
to  deplore.  Dr.  Boudin  had  filled  in  1862  the  ofBce  of  presideDt  c€ 
our  sister  society  in  Paris,  which  has  been  in  advance  of  us  in  tbe  ei- 
prcesion  (through  the  mouth  of  a  friend  and  colleague  of  his  of  long 
standing,  Dr.  Perier)  of  their  sense  of  the  loss  to  our  scienoe  which 
has  been  experienced  by  his  death,  and  of  their  grateful  recollection  of 
his  devotion  to  the  interests  of  that  young  and  vigorous  society.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  able  and  successful  workers  in  a  department  of 
anthropology,  which  is  sometimes  neglected  and  often  undervalued, — 
but  nevertheless  is  one  of  the  highest  importance— that  of  medical 
statistics.  His  labours  in  this  branch  of  our  science  have  been  so 
various,  that  it  will  not  be  practicable  to  give  more  than  a  very  cursory 
review  of  them  in  this  place.  It  is  a  department  of  our  studies  which, 
to  be  successfully  pursued,  requires  in  its  followers  great  industry  and 
acuteness,  as  well  as  specml  opportunites  for  tiie  collection  and  weir- 
ing of  facts. 

That  these  qualifications  were  possessed  by  Dr.  Boudin  in  a  very 
high  degree  wijl  presently  appear.  He  was  bom  dt  Metz,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Moselle,  on  the  37th  April,  1806,  and  was  therefore  just 
»xty-one  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death.  At  the  age  of  ei^teen 
he  became  a  pupil  in  the  Military  Hospital  of  Metz ;  two  years  later 
he  accompanied  the  expedition  to  Spain,  and  afterwards  Uuit  to  tbe 
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Morea,  and  took  his  doctor's  degree  in  1630,  Iti  1835,  be  distin- 
guiahed  himBelf  by  his  efforta  to  oombat  the  acoui^ge  of  cholera,  which 
was  then  desolating  MarseilleB.  About  this  time,  he  commenced  literary 
work  by  the  founding  of  the  Mareoilles  Medical  GcueOe.  The  years  1838 
to  1840  he  spent  in  Algeria,  as  medical  director  of  the  army  there 
engaged,  and  profited  by  his  observations  there  to  publish,  on  his  re- 
turn, a  "  Treatise  on  Intermittent  Fevers. "  His  experience  of  Algerin 
was  unfavourable  ;  he  formed  a  decided  opinion  that  French  colonisa- 
tion and  acclimatisation  there  would  be  matters  of  great  difficulty,  and 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  express  it  Outspokenness  of  opinion,  and  some 
amount  of  (perhaps)  undue  ardour  in  polemic  warfare,  appear  to  have 
been  leading  elements  in  Dr.  Boudin'a  character.  M.  Ferier  says  of  him : 
'*  He  was  the  very  type  of  a  savant—courageous,  rigid,  inflexible." 

His  researches  into  this  particular  question  led  to  his  entering  upon 
the  wide  field  of  investigation  into  general  medical  geography,  which 
he  made  entirely  his  own.  In  1842,  he  read,  before  the  K03W  Medi- 
cal Society  of  Marseilles,  a  paper  on  which  he  afterwards  founded  his 
"  Treatise  on  Medical  Geography  and  Statistics,  and  on  Endemic  Dis- 
eases" (2  vois,,  Paris,  1857).  This  work  comprises  an  inquiry  into 
medical  meteorolc^  and  f^logy,  the  statistical  laws  of  population 
and  of  mortality,  the  geographical  distribution  of  diseases,  and  the 
comparative  pathology  of  the  races  of  mankind,  and  is  well  known  and 
esteemed  as  an  anthropological  manual.  Our  learned  fellow.  Dr.  A. 
Mitchell,  justly  says  of  it  that  "  nothing  relating  to  the  geographical 
distribution  of  disease  seems  to  have  escaped  Dr.  Boudin's  researches." 
Aaexampleof  the  practical  value  which  attends  inquiries  of  this  nature, 
may  be  found  in  the  excellent  paper  which  was  read  before  this  Society 
by  Mr.  Bendyshe  about  four  years  ago,  when  there  was  some  prospect 
m  British  troops  being  sent  to  Copenhagen,  as  to  the  precautions  that 
should  have  been  taken  to  ensure  their  health.  If  an  equally  able  hand 
would  apply  Dr.  Boudin's  principles  to  the  expedition  now  in  Abyssinia, 
the  result  would  be  of  veiy  great  importance.  This  valuable  work 
we  are  fortunate  enough  to  possess  in  our  library,  and  I  trust  some 
Fellow  of  the  Society  will  be  found  who  will  furnish  us  with  an 
abstract  of  its  valuable  contents. 

One  curious  portion  of  Dr.  Boudin's  inquiries  is  that  into  the  height 
and  weight  of  men  in  different  countries,  and  into  the  increase  ill  height 
and  other  requisites  for  military  service  of  the  youug  men  of  Fiance. 
His  object  was  to  dispel  the  impression  which  some  time  ago  had  ob- 
tained a  certain  currency,  that  the  youth  of  France  were  degenerating 
in  the  several  attributes  of  vigorous  manhood.  He  shows  that,  during 
the  thirty  years  between  1831  and  1860,  the  proportion  of  young  men 
poflsesaiug  the  necessary  height  had  increased  about  four  per  cent; 
while  the  total  number  of  exemptions  from  military  service,  fh>m  all 
causes  whatever,  had  steadily  diminished.  He  developes  a  fact  which  is 
signilicant  as  an  indication  of  race,  that  the  proportion  of  exemptions 
is  almost  universally  less  in  the  northern  and  eastern  departments,  and 
greater  in  the  southern  and  western.  In  connection  with  this  subject. 
Dr.  Perier  relates  an  anecdote  which  illustrates,  not  only  the  zeal  for  in- 
vestigation which  distinguished  our  late  Honorary  Fellow,  but  also  his  r 
real  goodness  of  heart  and  unselfishneas.     Observing  one  day  nmongi ' '- 
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the  attendants  at  the  infirmary,  an  intelligent  man  of  the  rank  of  a 
sergeant,  he  took  him  into  liis  emplojrment  as  secretaty,  and  set  him 
to  work  to  collect  statistics  of  exemptions  from  service  on  the  gronnd 
of  aplay-fooL  The  results,  with  valuable  additions  by  Dr.  Bondin  him- 
self,  will  be  found  published  under  the  name  of  the  humble  auUior, 
who,  I  trust,  has  by  this  time  made  good  use  of  the  start  in  literary 
life  thus  given  him. 

To  one  form  of  illustration,  which  is  of  great  value  in  etatistical 
works,  Dr.  Boudin  was  particularly  attached,  that  of  coloured  or  shaded 
maps  and  disgrams ;  and  some  of  those  he  published  are  exceedingly 
graphic.  He  collected  the  results  of  his  observations  in  a  pfayaioaj 
and  meteorological  map  of  the  world,  exhibiting,  as  far  as  known,  the 
distribution  of  temperature,  wind,  rain,  and  snow.  He  has  lefl  un- 
finished a  work  of  this  kind,  involving  great  labour,  which  it  is  to  be 
hoped  some  worthy  successor  will  be  found  to  pursue,  viz.,  an  ethno- 
graphical map  of  ^e  world. 

Among  the  numerous  valuable  contributions  which  he  made  to  the 
pubhcations  of  the  Anthropological  Society  of  Paris,  that  on  the 
"  Non-ctnmopolitism  of  Human  Races,"  in  addition  to  the  light  whi^ 
it  threw  on  the  general  issue,  established  certain  new  &cts  of  gnat 
practical  importance  in  respect  to  the  power  of  Europeans  to  endure 
tropical  and  arctic  climates.  On  the  important  questions  of  the 
dangers  of  consanguineous  unions,  the  necessity  of  "  crossing"  in 
families,  and  its  effect  in  races,  Boudin  communicated,  both  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  to  the  Anthropological  Society  of  Paris,  a 
valuable  series  of  data.  Hia  views  gave  rise  to  a  warm  discuaaion, 
and  were  controverted  by  Dr.  Dally  and  others  in  Paris,  and  by  Dr. 
A,  Mitchell  before  our  own  Society,  It  is  not  for  me  to  say  here 
which  wde  had  the  greater  weight  of  evidence  in  its  favour.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  the  facts  which  Dr.  Boudin  collected  are  ample  to 
show  that,  in  a  large  proportion  of  celbcb,  consanguineous  unions  are 
highly  dangerous. 

His  inquiries  embraced  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  such  as  tiie 
production  and  consumption  of  food,  water,  oretinlBm,  ttenia,  the 
health  and  mortality  of  army  horses,  etc  As  an  army  surgeon  he 
made  it  his  business  to  collect  and  publish  information  and  instmc- 
tiona  of  a  practical  character  on  such  questitna  aa  ambulances,  re- 
cruiting, invaliding,  barrack  and  hospital  regulations,  etc.  For  twenty 
years  he  was  one  of  the  editors,  and  a  large  contributor  to  the  pages 
of  the  Annaia  ^HygHne  and  the  Reeu«U  de  Mimoira  de  Medtcime 
Militaire. 

I  have  left  to  the  lost  a  notice  of  certain  contributions  of  his  to  the 
science  of  anthropology,  which  were  in  some  degree  out  of  the  conrae 
of  his  professional  studies.  These  ore  hie  papers  on  the  qneetiouE  of 
Anthropophagy — Human  Sacrifices,  Human  Hybridity  (in  a  monogen- 
istic  sense),  the  Worship  of  the  Phallus  and  that  of  the  Serpent. 
The  two  latter  memoirs  we  possess  in  our  library,  and  they  contain  a 
store  of  varied  learning  on  both  these  curious  subjects,  which  will 
well  repay  perusaL  Dr,  Boudin  maintains,  in  opposition  to  those 
who  look  upon  objects  bearing  a  Phallic  character  as  merely  83mibol- 
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ical,  that  they  have  eversTrhero  received  sotual  worship ;  that,  like 
an  other  fonus  of  worship,  that  of  the  Phallus  was  taught  by  oraclei), 
and  emaoated  from  a  real  or  euppoeed  revelation  external  to  mankind, 
aod  not  from  the  impulses  of  mere  aensuality.  Serpent  worship, 
which  in  aome  respects  is  allied  to  that  of  the  phallus,  he  shows  to 
have  existed  among  a  great  number  of  the  people  of  antiquity,  and 
to  be  practised  in  the  present  day  among  widely  differing  communities. 

Dr.  Boudin's  distinguished  pubho  aerricos  raised  him  to  the  rank 
of  Chief  Physician  in  the  military  medical  service  of  France,  and  pro- 
cured him  decorations  from  his  own  Sovereign  and  from  those  of  Austria 
and  Italy.  His  friends  complain  that  tiiey  were  not  sufficient  to 
obtain  Imn  a  seat  in  the  French  Academy  of  Medicine ;  bnt  in  the 
position  his  talents  secured  him,  he  might  well  afford  to  disregard 
profeesional  jealousy.  He  leaves  behind  him,  we  are  informed,  a 
large  collection  of  materials,  bearing  on  the  investigations  to  which 
his  life  was  devoted,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  value.  His 
friend,  U.  Perier,  sums  up  his  faistotj  as  that  of  a  life  full  of  honour 
and  of  exemplaty  devotion  to  the  interests  of  science  and  of  his 
oountry  ;  and  the  brief  account  I  have  been  able  to  give  of  his  labours 
and  hia  life  will,  I  am  sure,  induce  you  to  concur  in  this  verdict,  and 
(now  that  the  little  saperities  of  discussion  are  ended)  to  acknowledge 
our  lato  Honomty  F^ow,  Dr.  Boudin,  as  a  distinguished  ornament 
of  the  science  we  study, 

Mr.  Mackenzie  then  read  the  following  obituary  notice  of  the  life 
and  anthropological  labours  of  Dr.  Nott,  of  Mobile,  Alabama,  U.S.A., 
late  an  Honorary  Fellow  : — 

3^  Life  and  Anthrofxdogical  Lahoun  of  Dr.  Nott  of  Mobile,  Bon, 
F.A.S.L.,  bff  Kenkbth  R.  H.  Mackeszib,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  F.A.S.L. 

Although  I  have  undertaken,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  write  some 
accoimt  of  the  labours  of  Dr.  Nott,  our  late  Honorary  Fellow,  in  the 
cause  of  anthropological  science,  I  am  aware  that  what  I  am  able  to 
offer  must  neoessarily  be  of  a  very  jejeune  and  incomplete  ohanMJter, 
as,  properly  to  illustrate  both  the  extent  of  the  worK  he  performed 
and  the  additions  he  made  to  anthropological  science,  would  be  practic- 
ally to  write  a  history  of  transatlantic  antbropolf^y,  from  the  death 
of  Dr.  Samuel  George  Morton  to  a  very  recent  perionl.  I  am  compelled, 
therefore,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  be  very  brief  in  what  I  have  to 
say,  and  to  reserve  much  which  might  both  interest  and  inform  the 
Fellows  of  the  Society  for  some  future  time,  when  it  will  be  possible 
to  more  accurately  aaseaB  the  quantity  and  quaUty  of  the  services  he 
rendered  to  the  science. 

J.  C.  Nott  was  a  native  of  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  and  was  bom 
in  the  year  1801 ;  his  attention  was  early  directed  to  medical  science, 
and  ha  took  hia  degree  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  in  the  year  1637, 
at  Philadelphia,  from  which  city  he  returned  to  Columbia,  to  practise 
bis  profession.  He  appears  during  this  time  to  have  diligently  pre- 
pared himself,  by  wide  and  varied  researches,  for  the  prominent  posi- 
tion he  was  ultimately  to  assume  in  the  ranks  of  science,  and  to  have 
early  enlisted  as  a  disciple  of  the  school  of  Morton,  who  may  be  regarded  C 
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as  the  founder  of  anthropology  in  the  United  Statu.  In  oonformitj 
with  the  custom  of  his  country,  and  as  Morton  had  done  before  him, 
he  visited  Europe,  for  the  firet  time,  in  the  year  1835,  and  then  care- 
fully familiariaed  himself  with  the  various  oollecttons  then  in  existence 
at  all  illustrating  the  subject  matter,  alike  ofhis  profession  and  of  his 
favourite  contemplation,  Man.  There  can  be  httle  doubt  that  the 
energy  exhibited  by  Dr.  Morton  in  the  estabLshment  of  a  onmiological 
museiun  at  Philadelphia,  had  its  influence  in  confirming  and  directing 
the  bent  aud  aim  of  Dr.  Nott's  studies ;  aud  his  subsequent  labours,  Xo 
which  I  ehaU  have  occasion  hereafter  to  refer,  entitle  him  to  be  con- 
Bidered  the  most  eminent  of  that  great  anthropologist's  disciples. 

At  the  period  of  Dr.  Nott's  visit  to  Europe,  the  craniologi<^  collec- 
tion formed  by  Morton  was  ftu-  from  being  what  it  now  is,  and  those 
who  sought  to  practically  instruct  themselves  in  the  theories  of  cranio- 
soopists  and  anthropologists,  were  necessarily  obliged  to  seek  snch 
information  in  the  collections  of  Europe,  as  drawings  sjid  measurements 
in  those  comparatively  recent  years  were  rarely  to  be  implicitly  relied 
upon.  During  this  visit  Dr.  Nott  laid,  therdbre,  the  foundation  of 
bis  future  labours.  On  his  return  to  America,  fully  acquainted  with 
all  that  Europe  could  thou  t«ach  him.  Dr.  Nott  was,  from  his  residence 
in  the  Southern  States,  brought  face  to  face  with  the  negro  race,  and 
enabled  by  long  familiarity  to  form  accurate  and  just  views  regarding 
his  place  in  the  social  scale.  Of  the  views  he  ultimately  formed  and 
enunciated  it  will  be  my  duty  to  say  a  few  words  presentlj.  Dr.  Nott 
after  his  European  voyage,  removed  to  the  city  of  Mobile,  in  Alabama, 
where  he  continued  to  reside,  with  few  intermissions,  up  to  the  time  of 
his  death,  in  the  past  summer.  His  life,  like  that  of  most  profes^onal 
and  scientific  men,  appears  to  have  been  tranquil  and  studious,  and 
occasional  lectures  and  tentative  ozperiments  at  authorahip  varied  the 
monotony  of  his  professional  life — if  the  life  of  an  active  and  enthum- 
astic  physician  can  be  regarded  as  admitting  of  monotony.  As  has 
well  been  observed  by  Dr.  Henry  S.  Patterson,  of  Pennsylvania  Col- 
lege,* the  United  States  is  a  country  "  where,  if  litetary  advantages 
are  otherwise  deficient,  the  inducement  and  opportunities  for  anthro- 
pological research  are  particularly  abundant.''  Nott  was  amply  alive 
to  tUs  truth,  and  patiently  accumulated  facts  of  various  kinds,  without 
prematurely  committing  himself  to  theories  whioh  mi^t  in  the  end 
prove  iallacious,  and  detract  from  tJie  complementaiy  value  of  what 
his  researches  might  offer.  Still,  from  the  first,  his  sympathies  led  him 
to  adopt  the  polygenistio  school  of  anthropology,  and  to  criticise  very 
freely  the  accepted  notions  of  unity  then  prevalent  So  long  ago  as 
1849  hie  publication,  at  Charlestown,  of  Lecture*  on  the  Biblioal  and 
Phyiicat  Siftary  of  Man,  and  of  The  Phymeal  Eittory  of  the  Jeuvk 
Race,  involved  him  personally  in  a  controversy,  which  had  been  raging 
between  Morton  and  the  defenders  of  unity  since  the  year  1846,  with 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Bachmann,  the  ornithologist,  who  hiid  scurrilonsly 
attacked  Morton  on  many  occasious,  in  various  publications,  such  as 
The  Doetrine  of  the  Unity  of  the  Hutnan  Race  examined  on  the  Principtu 
of  Science,  and  a  running  fight  was  m^ntained  between  these  gentlemen 

■  Memoir  of  S,  G.  Morton,  in  Ty^n  of  JUonJrind,  by  Nott  k  OUddon,  p.  n»ii. 
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for  some  yean.  Dr.  Baohmann  was  a  rigid  interpreter  of  luBtorical 
aathropology  as  delirered  in  the  eorlj  ohapten  of  OeneaiB;  con- 
sidered the  Mongol  and  American  autocfathonea  as  sons  of  Japhet, 
and  regarded  the  curee  of  Canaan  as  adll  operative  upon  the  negro. 
Wh&tever  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  negro,  there  is  aubjeot  for  jubila- 
tion in  the  fact  that  after  the  unconditional  liberation  of  the  blaok 
race  in  the  States,  we  are  at  least  spared  for  the  future  by  having 
this  early  instance  of  comnunation  removed  &om  the  arena  ^ 
argument. 

Dr.  Nott  naturally  was  more  and  more  confirmed  by  his  assiduous 
labours  under  Dr.  Morton,  in  the  doctrine  of  polygeny,  on  whioh  the 
latter  wrote,  in  April  1857,  only  a  fortnight  before  his  death,  in  a 
letter  to  Gliddon,  in  the  following  memorable  worda :  "  The  doctrine 
of  the  original  diveisity  of  mapSind  unfolds  itself  to  me  more  and 
more  with  the  distinctness  of  revelation."  When  Morton  died,  on 
the  Idth  May,  1851,  he  left  the  defence  of  this  anthropological  axiom 
tu  the  adherents  of  his  school,  then  mainly  represented  by  ffott, 
OlJddon,  Usher  and  Patterson. 

To  efiectually  vindicate  the  truth  of  the  positions  advanced  by 
Motion,  and  at  the  some  time,  in  a  noble,  magnificent  and  usefiu 
manner,  to  erect  a  monument  to  his  memoiy.  Dr.  Nott,  aided  by 
Mr.  George  B.  Qliddon,  the  eminent  Elgyptological  lecturer  and  ener- 
getic anthropologist,  undertook  a  considerable  work.  1  had  myself 
the  honour  and  happiness  of  an  intimate  friendship  with  the  latter 
gentleman,  which  terminated  with  his  untimely  and  sudden  decease 
at  Vera  Cru*,  in  1859,  and  from  him  I  gathered  much  of  the  literary 
history  of  the  enterprise.  While  to  Dr.  Nott  is  due  the  title,  and  those 
portions  of  that  work,  published  in  185i,  known  as  Typa  of  Mankind, 
especially  dealing  with  the  phenomena  of  race,  of  hybridity,  and  of  the 
distribution  of  ammals ;  yet  to  George  Gliddon  is  to  be  ascribed  the 
conception  and  the  larger  portion  of  the  execution  of  that  remark- 
able work.  Familiar  as  I  became  from  constant  communication  with 
the  expreesions  and  modes  of  thought  of  Mr.  Gliddon,  I  can  trace 
bis  hand  throughout  the  pages  of  the  book,  and  certainly  no  joint  labour 
was  ever  more  pleasantly  and  efiectually  performed.  There  are  some 
who  afiect  to  see  in  T^pa  of  Mankind  a  political  bearing,  which, 
however,  I  frequently  heard  Gliddon  emphatically  disclaim.  It  was, 
really,  precisely  what  it  professed  to  be — a  memorial  of  the  great  an- 
thropologist of  Philadelphia. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  into  a  review  of  this  important  work 
— most  anthropologists  are  &miliar  with  it — and  its  publication 
marks  an  era  in  the  history  of  anthropology.  In  the  pages  of  Typa 
of  Mankind,  the  plurality  of  the  human  race  is  urged  with  a  rare 
energy  of  purpose  and  distinctness  of  utterance,  and  the  fearless  tone 
adopted  by  Dr.  Nott,  in  his  previous  lectures,  pervades  every  line  of 
his  contributions  to  it.  It  is  also  an  interesting  book  as  an  experi- 
ment on  the  taste  of  the  public,  eminently  to  the  credit  of  the  great 
body  of  readen.  Dr.  BatJimann  attempted  to  renew  the  controversy 
after  the  issue  of  Typa,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  Notice  of  Typa  of 
Mankind,  mth  an  txaminatvm  of  tA«  Charges  contained  in  the  Bio- 
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ffraphy  of  Dr.  Morton,  but  it  had  long  wnoe  failed  to  intereat  the 
publia  what  the  opiniorus  or  position  of  the  reverend  genUeman 
might  be,  and  anthropotogiste  latlieF  studied  Ihe  conolusiona  of  Mor- 
ton, Nott  and  Oliddon,  than  troabled  themselTes  with  the  oppoution 
of  othera.  We  owe  to  Dr.  Nott  much  for  this  work,  most  suggestive 
and  catholio-spirited  in  its  aims  and  hbeial  in  ita  expressions.  No 
person  reading  it  can  fail  to  desire  to  know  much  more  of  our  soienoe, 
and  I  may  sa;  for  one  that  the  interest  I  hare  long  fialt  in  anthropo- 
logy was  entirely  caused  by  its  perusal,  and  by  my  subsequent 
friendship  with  the  amiable  colleague  of  Dr.  Nott.  I  purpose  ere  long  to 
oompleto  some  sort  of  biograpliical  memoir  of  George  Gliddon,  and  hare 
kindly  been  aided  in  this  labour  of  fViendahip  by  Mr.  Gliddon's  widow. 

The  eminent  poeition  which  Nott  had  attained  in  science,  and  which 
he  retained  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  led  to  his  being  called  in 
1857tothe  Chair  of  Anatomy  in  the  Univeraity  of  Louisiana;  buttiiia 
iimction  he  only  Adfilled  for  one  winter.  Indeed,  at  this  time,  Dr.  Xott 
was  preparing,  in  conjunction  with  his  former  colleague,  Mr.  Gliddmi, 
for  tiie  publication  of  their  subsequent  anthropological  work,  Ttidi- 
gtnoua  Raea  of  ihe  Earth,  to  which  Professor  Maury,  Hr.  PuIb^^, 
Drs.  Meiga,  Leidy,  and  Agasoiz  lent  their  aid.  This  bode  may  be 
regarded  aa  a  continuation  of  Type*  of  Mankind,  It  was  origiiutlly 
intended  by  Mr.  Gliddon  that  a  memoir  of  my  own,  "  On  the  Prjinffv»l 
Religious  Systems  prevalent  among  the  Indigenous  Races  of  America," 
shoidd  have  been  inusporated  in  this  volume,  but  the  great  bulk  of 
the  book  precluded  the  execution  of  this  de^gn.  I  hope,  at  no  distant 
date,  to  present  this  memoir,  with  additions  and  corrections,  to  the 
Society  to  which  I  have  the  honour  to  belong,  and  of  which  the  subject 
of  these  notes  was  so  distinguished  an  ornament.  I  consider  my  aaso- 
oiation  with  anthropological  soienoe,  however  slight,  mainly  due  to  the 
influence  of  Dr.  Noti 

Dr.  Nott  speedily  returned  to  Mobile,  and  there  established  the 
Medical  Collie  of  Alabama,  himself  occupying  the  congenial  chair  tX 
Surgery.  The  legislature  of  Aluhnina  endowed  the  College  wiUi 
fiOgOOO  dollars,  and  made  it  a  branch  of  the  State  Univeinty ;  thus 
mnrlting  their  appreciation  of  the  labours  of  their  eminent  countryman. 
The  fir^  session  was  opened  in  November  1859. 

Beaides  being  au  active  contributor  to  many  periodicals.  Dr.  Nott 
was  the  author  of  a  aeries  of  lectures  on  surgery,  and  his  most  recent 
separate  publication  is  entitled  CaniriinitioM  to  S<me  and  Ntrtt 
Swpery.  In  this  work  he  follows  up  the  surgery  of  shattered  bones, 
and  attempts  to  lay  down  rules  by  which  profeasional  men  may  guide 
themselves  in  the  treatment  of  this  large  olaas  of  injuries. 

One  of  the  latest  contributions  of  our  deceased  colleague  to  antluro- 
pological  science,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Neai  OrUatu  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal  for  July,  1666,  and  one  extract  from  it  will  show 
that  to  the  last  he  was  Ic^  to  the  principles  his  investigations  had 
led  him  to  adopt,  and  unflinching  in  the  proclamation  of  them. 
The  article  treats  on  the  Instincts  of  Races,  and  after  entering  aa 
his  Bubjeot,  he  continues  in  words  which  contain  a  ring  of  tzue  cour- 
age and  a  vein  of  aly  humour,  thus : — 
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"  The  question  then,  as  to  the  esistenoe  and  permcmitux  of  raoes, 
types,  speciea,  or  permanent  varieties,  oaU  them  what  you  please,  is 
no  longer  an  open  one.  Forms  that  have  been  permanent  for  Heraal 
thouamd  years,  mnat  remain  so  at  least  during  the  life  of  a  nation. 
It  is  true  there  is  a  school  of  naturaLista  among  whom  are  numbered 
the  great  names  of  Lamarck,  Geoffroj  St.  Hilaire,  Darwin  and  others, 
which  advocates  the  development  theory,  and  contend  not  only  that 
one  type  may  be  tranaformed  into  another^but  that  man  himself  is 
nothing  more  than  a  developed  worm ;  but  this  aohool  requires  million* 
of  yean  to  carry  oat  the  changes  by  infinitesimal  steps  at  progression. 
With  such  theories  or  refinements  of  soience,  our  present  investigation 
has  no  connection,  as  the  Freedman'a  Bureau  will  not  have  vitality 
enough  to  see  the  negro  experiment  throng  many  hundred  geneia- 
tiona,  and  to  direct  the  imperfect  plans  of  Providence." 

With  this  declaration  of  his  fixed  belief  in  a  true  natural  subordina- 
tion of  races  Dr.  Nott  died,  and  the  miserable  train  of  catastrophes 
which  has  ensued  is  a  sad  praotical  commentary  on  the  fact  he  had 
80  well  illustrated  in  his  anthropological  labours.  These  valuable 
researches  are  now  closed ;  the  most  unflinohLng  advocate  of  truths, 
however  unpalatable  in  themselves,  which  anthropology  has  had  in 
the  United  States,  is  now  departed  from  amongst  us,  and  whQe  we 
may  regret  the  comparatively  early  age  at  which  our  illustrious 
colleague  has  vanished  from  the  world,  we  can  but  hope  that  America 
has  yet  in  the  midst  of  her,  many  men  of  science  able  and  willing  to 
work  as  manfully,  and  as  modestly,  as  the  Fellow  whose  loss  we  dow 
deplore. 

The  SiCREiARY  then  road  the  following — 

Obituary  Notice  of  Mr.  Riehard  Haughton,  F.A.S.L. 

Mr.  lUohard  Haugfaton  was  the  eldest  son  of  Dr.  Haughton,  a 
branch  of  the  ancient  fiunily  of  Haughton,  of  Haughton  Tower,  in 
Lancashire,  and  was  bom  the  27th  March,  1782,  in  the  County  of 
Wicklow.  Much  of  his  early  Lfe  was  spent  with  a  relation,  who  pos- 
sessed landed  property  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  and  having  no 
children,  expressed  a  wish  to  make  him  his  heir,  and  in  consequence 
requested  his  parents  not  to  give  him  a  profession.  Nevertheless, 
gifted  as  he  was  with  considerable  taste  for  literature  and  the  fine 
arts,  there  were  few  branches  of  study  which  his  active  mind  did  not 
embrace.  Even  sui^gery  and  medicine  were  followed  up  to  a  certain 
point,  but  painting  and  the  study  of  languages  were  his  favourite 
pursuits.  For  the  former  he  evinced  so  much  talent  that  some  of  the 
first  artists  of  the  day  tried  to  induce  him  to  follow  it  as  a  profeasion, 
feeling  sure  of  his  success. 

On  the  death  of  his  relative,  Mr.  Haugfaton,  finding  the  estate 
had  not  been  left  to  him,  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Ori- 
ental languages,  and,  with  considerable  difBculty,  obtained  permJBsioQ 
to  reside  at  Paris,  where  he  remained  for  a  period  of  four  years,  to 
enable  him  to  profit  t^  the  lectures  and  teachings  of  the  Oriental 
scholars  there.  Among  these  he  formed  several  lasting  friendships, 
more  especially  with  the  late  Baron  dcSacy,  with  whom  he  maintained  ■ 
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a  correepondenoe  for  a  rer;  long  time  aftfirwardg ;  also  with  U.  La 
Orange,  M.  Ch^,  and  others.  As  early  as  the  year  1826,  Hr. 
Hau^itou  had  oolleated  materials  for  the  compilation  of  a  Peinan 
Otammar  and  Dictionary,  but  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  project 
from  a  threatenmg  of  ptualysis  of  the  neire  of  the  left  eye.  He  was 
appcnnted  Professor  i^  Oriental  languages  at  Addisoombe,  in  1820, 
when  he  was  much  beloved  and  respected.  In  the  midst  of  his  labours, 
in  1851,  he  was  afflicted  with  loss  of  sight  The  most  celetuated 
ooulists  were  consulted,  and  pronoimced  that  the  malady  aroae  from 
orer-woi^  and  that  the  enl  could  only  be  mitigated  by  perfect 
rest  Mr.  Haughton  immediately  sent  in  his  resignation  to  the 
Court  of  Directors,  but,  from  an  over-senative  regard  to  what  he 
considered  his  duty,  remained  at  his  post  until  a  suitable  auccesaor 
could  be  found.  Thisdelay  was  most  imfortunate,  as  it  precluded  all 
hope  of  recovery.  Broken  health  soon  succeeded,  and  obliged  him 
to  pass  the  remaining  sixteen  years  of  his  life  in  seclusion,  aunounded 
by  children  and  grandchildren,  to  whom  his  beautiful  patienoe  and 
reugnation  were  a  daily  example ;  while  Ids  truly  capacious  mind 
was  a  rich  storehouse  of  knowledge  ever  at  their  command.  Mr, 
Haoghbm  died  at  Ramsgate  on  the  5th  April,  1867. 

Mr.  Haughton  was  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great 
Britfun  and  Ireland,  as  well  as  that  of  France ;  of  the  Aat)m>pological 
Society ;  the  Sooi6t6  Royale  des  Atitiquaires  du  Nord,  and  other 
learned  bodies.  He  was  brother  of  the  well-known  Orientalist,  Sir 
Graves  Haughton. 

Mr.  J.  MoOrioor  Allas  proposed  that  the  thanks  of  the  society 
be  given  to  Mr.  E.  W.  Brabrook  for  his  obituary  notice  of  the  life  of 
Dr.  Boudin,  and  to  Mr.  Kenneth  R.  H.  Mackenzie  for  his  notice  of 
the  life  of  Dr.  Nott. 

Mr.  Charles  Harding  seconded  the  motion ;  and  it  was  carried 
unanimously. 

Messra  Brabrook  and  Mackbkzib  severally  acknowledged  their 
obligations  to  the  Society  for  the  honour. 

The  Chairman  then  called  upon  the  Treasurer,  the  Rev.  Dnnbor  I. 
Heath,  t«  deliver  the  Anniversary  Address. 
Annio^gary  Addrat  dtlivered  befort  the  AtUhropologieal  Sodety  of 

London,  the  litkJan.,  1868.    By  theR«v.  DnNBAsI.  Heath,  M.A., 

Treasurer  A. S.L 

Gentlemen, — The  honourable  task  has  devolved  on  me  of  deliver- 
ing before  you  the  Annual  Address  on  this  the  fifth  anniversary  meet- 
ing of  the  Society.  Your  President,  Consul  Burtou,  is,  as  you  are 
aware,  unable  te  be  present  to-day,  and  it  is  at  the  request  of  the 
other  officers  of  the  Society,  and  with  the  aanotjon  of  the  Conndl,  that 
I  now  address  you,  an  undertaking  which,  although  I  feel  it  to  be 
honourable,  is  at  the  same  time  of  no  small  difficulty. 

It  wilt  be  my  duty  to  speak  to  you  on  the  general  state  of  fJw 
affairs  of  the  Society,  and  I  shall,  in  the  first  place,  touch  upon  those 
points  with  which  I,  as  your  Treasurer,  am  specially  concerned,  vis., 
the  finances  of  the  Society, 
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It  is  now  five  yeius  aince  tbe  Anthropological  Society  came  into 
existence.  During  that  time  the  amount  of  moneyvhich  it  baa  ex- 
pended in  printing  alone  amounts  to  a  sum  of  no  ]esB  than  £4,000. 
This  sum,  you  must  remember,  however,  has  not  been  simply  spent 
in  printing  works  for  distribution  to  tbe  Fellows  of  the  Society ;  but 
we  are,  in  fact,  tbe  actual  poasessora  of  a  stock  of  publications  on 
anthropological  science,  whi^  are  being  gradually  sold  to  the  public. 
Thus,  some  of  our  capital  is  locked  up  in  these  publications,  and  we 
could  osly  realise  this  portion  at  present,  if  we  wished  to  do  so,  at 
a  sacrifice.  Although  this  may  be,  to  some  extent,  an  injury  to  the 
Society  financially,  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  these 
publications  have  materially  assisted  to  promote  the  study  of  our 
science  amongst  the  general  public.  The  standard  works  we  have 
published,  such  as  Waitz  and  Blumenbach,  cannot  foil  eventually  to 
well  repay  the  Society  for  the  outlay  upon  them. 

la  the  balance  sheet  of  assets  and  liabilities,  we  are  also  un^le  to 
say  what  is  our  exact  financial  state,  for  the  additional  reason  of  the 
number  of  de&ulters  on  our  books.  As  your  Treasurer,  I  feel  it  in- 
cumbent on  me  to  state  that  I  have  advised  the  Council  to  take 
shortly  some  serious  steps  in  order  to  reduce  this  liat.  A  Publishing 
Society  like  our  own,  can  only  be  conducted  successfully  when  all 
unite  loyally  to  discharge  their  duties  to  the  Society.  The  first  and 
foremost  of  those  duties,  I  venture  as  your  Treasurer  to  surest,  is 
that  the  annual  subscription  should  be  promptly  paid,  and  I  trust 
that  tbe  de&ulters  will  see  that  they  are  impedii^  the  progress  of  the 
Society  by  their  delay.  The  recent  financial  panic  has,  no  doubt, 
assisted  to  increase  the  defaulters'  list,  and  the  Couucil  have  not 
thought  it  advisable  to  press  the  Fellows  of  the  Society  for  their  sub- 
scriptions. The  time,  however,  has  now  arrived  when  an  effort 
should  be  made  to  collect  all  outstanding  debts  to  tbe  Society.  Up 
to  this  time  tbe  expenditure  for  one  year  has  been  estimated 
on  the  income  of  the  preceding  year :  in  future  it  is  proposed  to 
print  works  for  the  money  actually  in  hand. 

I  have  dwelt  on  this  point,  because  I  consider,  that  a  great  part  of 
tbe  future  success  of  the  undertakings  of  the  Society  will  depend  on 
tbe  state  of  its  finances.  In  the  early  history  of  the  Society  it  was 
not  only  allowable,  but  almost  a  necessity,  that  the  eipenditure  should 
exceed  the  income.  The  time  has  now  come,  however,  when  it  ts 
thought  that  we  have  done  enough  to  show  the  reaUty  of  our  inten- 
tions aa  a  Printing  and  Publishing  Society,  and  that  for  the  future  we 
should  endeavour  to  secure  for  tbe  Society  as  solid  a  foundation 
CnaDcially  aa  we  have  acquired  scientifically. 

On  taking  a  review  of  the  labours  of  tbe  Society  in  the  past,  it  can- 
not but  be  a  source  of  gratification  to  tbe  Fellows  to  know  that  at  no 
time  in  its  history,  has  greater  interest  been  shown  in  their  proceed- 
ings than  at  tbe  present.  On  previous  anniversary  meetings  we  have 
had  to  defend  ourselves  from  the  attacks  which  were  made  upon  us 
imm.  all  quarters ;  now  such  attacks  are  rarely  heard.  Those  students 
of  man  who  wish  to  combine  all  tbe  partial  studies  of  man  under  tbe 
one  nante  of  aiithropol<^,  have  ibr  four  years  had  to  fi^t  for  the 
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YBTj  exiatenoe  of  this  name;  now  we  no  longer  hear  the  ciy  *' Anthro- 
pology IB  not  a.  science  I "  The  question  of  to-day  ie — "  What  doee 
anthiopalc^  teach  1"  This  is  the  lateet  and  moet  gmtiiyiiig  sign  of 
our  progress.  The  name  of  anthropology  has  been  received  and 
adopted  by  the  publio  at  large  to  signify  a  scieoce,  or  series  of  sciences, 
not  only  of  interest,  but  of  the  most  profound  importance,  to  man- 
kind. A  perusal  of  the  periodical  literature  of  the  day  at  onoe  re- 
veala  to  us  the  fact  ths-t  the  eyes,  not  only  of  the  soieutifio  worid, 
but  of  thinking  people  in  general,  are  simultaneously  turned  to  the 
investigations  of  the  anthropologiBt  The  attention  whioh  was  ptud  to, 
and  the  interest  felt  in,  all  questions  of  antiiropotogical  science  at 
Dundee,  by  a  people  so  peculiarly  tenacious  of  early  imbibed  prindj^es 
and  associations  as  the  Sootefa,  cannot  but  be  considered  as  a  moet 
gratifying  sign  of  the  times.  It  is  e^  satisfactory  to  know  that  the 
people  of  Great  Britain,  whether  Enf^ish,  Scotch  or  Irish,  are  all  feel- 
ing something  more  than  a  transitional  interest  in  the  science  of  man. 
They  ore  now  becoming  alive  to  the  fact  that  anthropological  acieoce 
is  a  thing  which  ooncems  each  man  and  woman  within  these  realms  ; 
that  it  is,  in  fact,  the  anthropologist,  by  whatever  name  he  now  goes, 
who  must  be  consulted  for  the  future  help  and  guidance  in  the  goTem- 
ment  of  alien  races. 

Our  public  and  political  writers  are  awaking  also  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  such  distinctions  as  those  which  have  long  been  pointed  out 
by  anthropologists.  It  is  true  that  attempts  are  yet  frequently  made 
to  deny  that  problems  like  the  Irish  question,  for  instance.are  mattera  of 
race,  but  every  fact  adduced  goes  to  show  that  such  theyare.  Politicians 
continue  sometimes  to  act  like  the  ostrich,  and  by  hiding  from  them- 
selves objectionable  &cts,  ignore  their  existonce ;  but  they  will  not  be 
able  to  do  this  much  longer.  The  views  enunciated  on  this  subject 
by  our  founder.  Dr.  James  Hunt,  and  by  that  distinguished  English 
anthropologist.  Dr.  John  Bcddoe,  are  destined  ere  long  to  meet  with 
general,  if  not  universal,  aeceptance.  "We  English  having  attempted 
to  manage  and  govern  a  people  whose  nature  and  feelings  we  could 
not  understand,  tho  results  have  been  deplorable :"  such  was  the 
language  used  by  Dr.  Beddoe  at  the  opening  of  the  Manobester 
Anthmpologioal  Society  in  November,  1866.*  Do  we  understand 
the  Irish  any  better  nowl  The  treasonable  oonspiracy  now  known 
under  the  name  trf  Feuianism,  is  little  more  than  ^e  abnormal  or 
diseased  expression  of  long-endurod  ntoe  antagonisms  and  jealousy. 
Let  it  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  this  question  of  Ireland  is  to  be 
solved  by  the  anthropologist  in  his  study,  any  more  than  by  tfae 
statesman  in  his  cloHet,  Ou  tho  contrary,  we  have  yet  to  leam,  not 
only  what  are  the  relative  numbors  of  tlie  different  raoee  inhabiting' 
Ireland,  but  also  to  acquaint  oureolves  with  all  other  facts  iu  connec- 
tion with  these  races,  before  we  oan  be  in  a  position  to  l^islatc  suc- 
cesafiilly.  The  same  observations  hold  good  in  reference  to  our  rela- 
tions with  the  indigenous  Rices  with  wliom  we  come  in  contaot  in  our 
conquests  or  colonisation.     The  future  government  of  any  people  oao 

•  "  Antbrt^logical  JBeview,'"  vol  v,  p.  a). 
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only  be  sueeewfully  carried  on  when  w«  know  the  elementa  witli 
which  we  have  to  deal  The  anthropologist  no  more  than  the  chemist, 
can  predict  the  effect  of  the  mixture  of  unknown  quantitiea  of  different 
elementa.  Before  a  safe  step  can  be  made  in  a  right  direotioa  towards 
establishing  a  lasting  and  secure  baala  for  the  present  goremment  of 
Ireland,  we  must  ascertain  what  are  the  relatlTC  proportions  of  which 
the  population  is  composed. 

If  it  be  true  that  our  statesmen  do  not  understand  the  Irish  people, 
how  is  it  possible  that  they  can  hope  to  govern  them  with  mutual 
satia&otion  t  The  time,  however,  is  not  &r  distant  when  it  will  be 
boUi  adrisable  and  neceaaaty  for  our  statesmen  to  know  something 
more  than  they  know  now  with  regard  to  the  races  of  Ireland  and 
their  several  special  aspirations.  It  may  seem  strange  to  bear  it 
hinted  that  an  Anthropological  Commission  should,  in  the  first  place, 
be  appointed  to  collect  facts  with  regard  to  the  Irish  races  1  But  the 
races  in  Ireland  are  no  exceptions  to  races  elsewhere.  If  modem 
history  have  taught  us  one  lesson  more  plainly  than  any  other,  it  is 
that  we  must  first  undentand  a  race  or  people  before  we  can  govern 
it— and  why  should  there  be  any  ciception  to  this  law  } 

If  we  turn  to  the  continent,  we  find  that  the  same  law  prevails. 
The  best  legislator  or  politician  is  he  who  best  understands  the 
elements  he  governs ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  best  practical  anthro* 
pologist 

It  is  desirable  to  take,  at  the  present  juncture,  a  more  oatholio 
view  of  the  present  tendency  of  the  age,  of  which  Fenianism  is  but  a 
passing  symptom, — that  tendency  of  self-assertion  evinced  by  all 
races  and  nationalities.  What  is  now  oocuiring  among  the  Celtic  and 
other  races  of  Ireland,  happened  years  ago  in  Austria  and  Russia 
under  similar  political  circumstances,  when  the  dominant  Teutonic 
race  or  government  tried  to  rule  the  autochthonous  populations  by 
force,  without  previously  attempting  to  understand  them.  Certain 
oonoesaions  have  recently  been  offered  to  the  national  prejudices  of 
Poland,  Hungary,  Bohemia,  and  others  among  conquered  and  sub- 
dued peoples,  in  hopes  of  bettor  results ;  but  the  success  of  this 
change  of  policy  remains  to  be  seen. 

When  we  consider  such  subjects,  there  is  evidently  a  great  field  both 
of  labour  and  usefulness,  as  I  have  said,  open  to  tiie  Society.  Wo 
can  as  yet  only  see  dimly  the  real  influence  which  the  deductions  of 
the  anthropolc^st  will,  at  a  future  day,  have  in  the  government  of  the 
world.  Astronomy  and  geology  have  already  yielded  practical  results, 
but  the  lesson  to  be  learnt  from  comparative  anthropology  at  least 
eqnalfl  either  of  these  in  usefulness.  The  science  of  anthropology  is, 
however,  for  more  oompLcated  than  either  ustronomy  or  geology,  and  op- 
poses BO  many  more  prejudices  and  passions  in  its  study,  that  the  results 
attained  can  only  gradually  obtain,  genera!  acceptance.  As  Dr.  David 
Page  has  recently  well  remarked,  our  own  Society  ia  but  a  thing  of 
yeetOTday.  We  are,  no  doubt,  still  in  the  iniautile  stage  of  our  exist- 
ence. Many  of  our  teachings  are  as  yet  only  general,  and  they  lack 
the  power  of  being  rigidly  demonstrated.  But  even  allowing  all  the 
imperfections  of  our  science,  we  yet  feel  that  we  hold  the  keys  to 
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some  of  those  questions  which  most  remain  for  ever  the  most  in- 
teresting and  important. 

We  must  remember  that  both  astronomical  and  geological  science 
are  now  reoeiving  very  great  support  &om  the  public  funds.  We  re- 
joice that  such  should  be  the  case,  for  it  is  the  normal  progreea  of  all 
Hoienoes  to  begin  with  the  inorganic  and  gradually  rise  to  the  organic 
Botany  and  zoology  are  now  receiving  the  attention  of  the  state.  State 
comniisaioners  are  appointed  to  investigate  the  laws  r^ulating  the 
history  and  development  of  the  fishes  of  the  sea.  Soon,  no  doubt,  it 
will  extend  its  aid  to  investigations  into  the  history  and  laws  of  growth 
with  reference  to  the  propagation  of  the  mammalia.  At  pteeent 
this  question  is  left  to  an  independent  body  —  the  Aoclimatiaatitw 
Society, — but  we  have  no  doubt  the  state  will  see  tbat  this  du^ 
essentially  belongs  to  itself.  And  when  this  is  aoocnnpUshed,  the  stale 
may  also  see  that  the  Science  of  Man  should  hare  at  least  the  same 
support  as  is  accorded  to  geology.  Associated  as  this  oountiy  is  with 
nearly  every  great  division  of  mankind,  it  becomes  the  paramount 
duty  of  the  state  to  encourage  our  science.  If  the  government  sup- 
port a  school  of  mines,  why  should  it  not  aJso  support  a  eohotd  for 
the  scientific  study  of  mankind  1 

This  question  the  present  generation  may  see  put  to  the  L^datare 
by  eminent  scientific  men,  now,  we  hope,  on  the  eve  of  taking  a 
place  in  Parliament.  We  have  only  to  go  on  quietly  and  lealoualy 
with  the  work  before  us,  and  the  day  will  come  when  we  shall  find 
that,  although  our  labouis  in  the  cause  of  truth  have  been  simply 
and  solely  for  her  own  sake,  yet  our  deductions  will  be  accepted  as 
the  bams  of  all  truly  scientific  legislation. 

The  attention  of  men  of  science  has,  during  lite  past  year,  been 
much  occupied  with  the  very  important  question  of  the  teaching  of 
Science  in  our  schoob  and  colics.  Having  myself  gone  through  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  I  may  be  permitted  to  add  my  testimony 
to  the  value  of  the  teaching  of  physical  science  as  a  biancb  of  both 
elementary  and  advanced  study.  There  are  in  the  univeraities  stiU 
many  who  would  teach  science  only  metaphysically  and  theolc^ically> 
Some  aeem  instinctively  to  dread  positive  science  in  any  form.  With 
others,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  an  active  desire  to  free  themsdves 
from  the  metaphysical  stage  of  science.  As  a  sign  of  this,  I  may  in- 
stance the  formation  of  a  Society  for  the  study  of  Anthropologr 
amongst  the  undergraduates  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  so  remaA- 
able  for  its  theological  and  mediteval  proclivities.  The  students  of 
our  other  universities  will,  no  doubt,  follow  the  example  thus  set 
them.  Such  societies  deserve,  I  think,  our  warmest  supptnrt  and  en- 
cotiragement.  Under  the  present  aspect  of  public  ailun,  we  cannot 
expect  the  State  to  do  more  than  partially  assist  labouren  in  the 
separated  departments  of  anthropology.  We  must  rely  on  our  own  in- 
dependent exertions.  If  the  combination  of  the  departmental  sciences 
we  advocate,  should  become  generally  accepted  amongst  the  in- 
dependent thinkers  in  the  rising  genemtion  of  university  men,  it  will 
be  the  means  of  materially  assisting  our  progress.  Such  men  wiU 
come  to  us  with  all  the  vigour  of  youth,  and,  with  the  weapons  at 
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logic,  will  &ct  as  the  ohampionB  of  truth  and  aa  lights  for  the  difitasion 
of  knowledgs.  Let  those  amongst  us  who  may  be  inclined  to  take  a 
desponding  view  <tf  the  difficulties  with  which  our  path  has  been,  and 
still  ia,  beset,  take  but  a  view  of  the  state  of  the  Science  of  Man  in  thia 
oonntty  five  years  ago,  and  its  condition  now,  and  the  result  cannot  but 
have  1^  effect  of  inspiring  them  with  satidbction  for  the  past,  and 
with  both  seal  and  hope  for  the  fiitore. 

And  here  let  me  say  that  the  limits  fixed  for  the  proper  working  of 
our  own  Society  have  not  yet  been  nearly  reached.  After  a  carefid 
consideration  of  the  plana  proposed  for  working  the  Society,  it  was 
ascertained  that  they  could  not  be  carried  out  in  their  totality  unless 
our  list  of  Fellows  should  number  two  thousand  names  ;  as  yet  it  has 
not  reached  half  that  number.  While  some,  therefore,  are  working 
at  the  scientific  investigation  of  the  different  branches  of  our  science, 
let  others  exert  themselveB  to  increase  our  numerical  strength.  There 
are  very  many  really  zealous  and  earnest  Fellows  of  this  Society 
whose  time,  talents,  and,  may  be,  money,  are  readily  and  freely  given 
to  promote  the  noble  cause  for  which  the  Society  was  founded.  Let 
others  now  follow  their  example. 

We,  at  least,  must  not  be  open  to  the  reproach  of  lukewarmnesa. 
Let  us  show  that  it  is  no  phantom  of  the  imagination  which  we  are 
aeeking,  and  that  we  are  not  impelled  onward  by  fanatic  zeal;  but,  at 
the  sametime,itbehoTeBUB  tobe,  bothinpuUicandpriTat«,aincereand 
earnest  in  what  we  have  undertaken,  and  to  show  that  we  do  not  leave 
to  the  upholders  of  dogmatic  creeds  the  credit  of  being  alone  zealous 
in  their  d^y  life  and  duties.  Science  cannot  be  advanced  by  dilet- 
tante investigations,  nor  by  cold  and  timorous  teachers. 

We  must  be  emphatic,  truthful,  and  fearless  ;  and  we  neod  not  in 
tiiat  case  anticipate  anything  but  the  ultimate  fruition  of  our  hopea — 
perhaps  at  a  less  remote  period  than  it  may  seem  to  us  now,  when 
still  anrnnmded  by  dangers  and  obstaclee,  which  should  rather  stimu- 
late us  to  farther  exertion  and  greater  zeal. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  call  your  attention,  gentlemen,  to  a  point  of 
the  highest  importance  in  the  developnaent  of  our  science.  "  Order," 
to  employ  the  worda  of  the  poet,  "gives  all  things  view  ,-"  and,  in  an- 
thropol<^y,  which  embraces  such  a  multiplicity  of  detail,  and  requires 
nothing  BO  much  for  its  pn^Tessive  character  as  classification,  order 
is  beyond  everything  of  most  imjerative  need.  Everything  must  be 
to  hand — every  minute  feot,  which  may,  at  any  moment,  prove  of  vital 
importance  to  the  whole  atructure  of  the  science,  must  be  available, 
as  it  may,  from  oireumstances,  be  called  to  assume  a  prominent  bearing 
upon  new  fiicts.  We  cannot  tell  what  effect  some  seemingly  incon- 
siderate circumstance  may  exercise,  what  ingenious  framework  of 
hypothesis  may  not  be  shattered  to  fragments,  and  what  total  recon- 
atructioa  may  be  found  needftiL  To  encounter  new  facts  with  a 
cheering  hope  of  their  leading  up  to  a  new  scheme  of  induction,  we 
mnat  be  able  at  the  instant  to  correlate  tbem  with  all  other  known 
focta  at  our  command.  The  right  appreciation  of  the  phyaical  and 
social  exietenoe  oi  man,  demanda  the  utmoat  vigilance  and  promptitude 
in  applying  the  novel  results  of  our  researches,  and  a  rigid  application 
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of  analytical  oriticism  miiBt  is  all  oaaes  precede  our  new  and  unex- 
pected Byntheais.  We  have  not  alone  to  record,  we  must  be  ready  to 
apply  the  recorded  results,  careleaa  whither  they  may  condact  ua,  and 
with  a  stem  disregard  for  preconceived  ideas — no  matter  how  vener- 
able for  antiquity,  or  hallowed  by  authority  and  preaoript  Eapecially 
are  such  efforts  required  in  such  a  ungle-hearted  spirit,  when  we  enter 
upon  the  broad,  and,  aa  yet,  somewhat  indistinct  field,  of  what  has  been 
somewhat  loosely  denominated  the  pre-historic  era.  Here  every  item 
assumes,  for  m(«t  cogent  reasons,  proportions  as  to  importance,  the 
most  gigantio  for  good  or  for  evil  to  society  at  large.  These  traces 
raise  a  question  whiofa  sooner  or  later  must  be  answered.  What  is 
the  limit  of  history  1  if  by  history  we  mean  our  knonledge  of  thu 
period  and  circumstances  oi  man's  existence  on  the  gjobe.  Have  we 
indeed  any  right  to  say  to  the  wave  of  evidence,  thus  for  and  no 
forther,  in  history,  as  iu  other  branches  of  human  inquiry ! 

Of  lat«  years,  the  word  "  document "  has  received  an  extension  at 
metming  for  which  there  is  much  reason  for  satisfoction.  A  rook,  a 
bone,  a  cranium,  now,  in  soientifio  conversation,  is  as  much  a  docoment 
as  a  written  parcliment  or  a  printed  statement.  But  some  have 
spoken  of  the  "documentary  evidence"  of  pre-historic  timea  It  may  be 
objected  that  the  use  of  the  term  arohuc  as  a  designation  of  any  part 
of  anthropology,  anterior  to  the  division  of  historioal  anthropology, 
implies  some  idea  of  a  chronology  more  or  lees  definite,  and  that  the 
term  "  pre-historic"  renders  the  same  idea,  but  this  is  hardly  the  case. 
When  we  speak  of  prehistoric  times,  we  are  necessarily  placing  oar- 
selves  in  a  dilemma.  How  can  that  be  pre-hiab»ic,  of  which  we  have 
evidence  )  It  is  only  to  circumstances. utterly  unknown  to  us  in  any 
sense  of  evidence  at  all,  that  we  can  apply  the  t«rm  "  pre-historic"; 
whereas,  when  we  employ  the  word  "archaic",  we  cannot  but  associate 
it  with  the  rudest  efforts  of  man's  civilisation — the  designation  his- 
toric implying  a  period  or  a  set  of  circumstances  to  some  d^ree  ex- 
pressive of  a  culture  more  or  lees  polished — surroundings  in  which 
the  subjective  asserts  its  intellectual  nmk,  and  by  which  thought  and 
its  attendant  development  receives  a  definite  representation.  In  this 
way  we  can  justify  the  application  of  both  terms  without  offence  to 
the  exact  literality  of  either.  At  all  events,  the  term  "  pre-historia 
arcluBology"  is  a  manifest  tautology,  uid  it  is  moat  likely  that  our  three 
or  four  scientific  brethren  who  at  present  make  some  use  of  the  expres- 
sion, will  see  that  the  designation  "  archaic  anthropology"  practically 
comprehends  what  they  d^tre  to  convey,  and  avoids  any  oonfiiuon  for 
the  fiiture.  The  term  "  palteo-ethnological"  is  open  to  the  same  diffi- 
culties, &om  almost  the  same  reason,  as  we  have  at  present  nothing 
upon  which  to  found  racial  distinctions,  par  u,  among  these  very  re- 
mote traces  of  man's  existence.  Is  not  this  a  contradiction  in  t^ms  \ 
Wherever  we  have  documents,  have  we  not  history )  If  so,  wa  must 
abandon  the  term  pre-historic,  or  extend  the  denomination  history, 
and  apply  it  with  confidence  to  a  larger  area  of  time.  The  present 
age,  wheUter  as  regards  India,  China,  Egypt,  Uie  Greeks,  the  Scan- 
dinavians, and  others,  is  unquestionably  in  advance  of  &n  knowledge 
poeaeased  at  the  beginning  of  t^e  centoiy,  without  drawing  in  any 
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way  upon  the  resouroee  furnished  b;  drifta,  explomtions,  lake-dwell- 
Lnga,  kjtoben-nuddens,  barrows,  tiuuuli  or  oave  explorations  Yet, 
though  what  has  been  excluBively  called  Hilary  is  dumb,  the  JofU  will 
speak  on  appeal,  and  a  vast  and  yet  partiaUy  unexplored  field  is  the 
reward  of  those,  who,  in  view  of  possible  modifications  of  our  know- 
ledge, Huspended  their  judgment.  These  facts  even  introduce  us  to 
a  sort  of  chronology,  and  that  brings  us  to  the  necessity  of  a  stern 
scientific  classification  of  nian  and  his  surroundings. 

Even  the  wildest  dreams  of  the  moBt  daring  theorists  cannot  at 
present  compass  the  origines  of  mankind,  and  it  is  a  duty  of  the  most 
lugent  necessity  to  proclaim  such  a  truth  to  all  who  desire  to  know 
rather  than  to  beliere,  to  understand  rather  than  to  submit  in  un- 
hesitating acquiesoence.  The  law  of  England  having  justly  and 
wisely  limited  the  memory  of  man  to  a  definite  period,  that  of  the 
age  of  Richard  the  First,  we,  as  students,  not  only  of  man,  but  of 
Nature,  may,  without  shame,  confess  our  inability  to  ohronometri- 
cally  limit  the  period  of  his  beii^,  and  claim  an  exemption  from  the 
arbitrary  imposition  of  a  Bh«at  fixed  era  for  the  duration  and  de- 
velopment of  man's  existence.  By  this  means  alone  can  we  arrive  at 
the  threshold  of  the  important  inquiry  into  the  earliest  histoiy  re- 
vealed to  us  by  recent  discoveries.  Some  may  think  the  time  to  be 
accepted  as  being  of  a  most  appalling  character ;  but  in  the  end  it  is 
our  true  guard  against  future  error,  and  the  loyal  acceptation  of  the 
stupendous  truths  disclosed  to  us,  is  a  moral  necessity. 

Any  longer  to  palter  with  these  facts  is  to  place  ourselves  under  the 
supremacy  of  the  quite  baseless  traditions  of  the  former  barbarous  in- 
habitants of  Syria.  As  Anthropologists,  especially,  this  duty  of  emancipa- 
tion becomes  pre-eminent;  and  while  we  frankly  admitaperiod  for  man's 
existeooe  to  which  we  can  assign  nothing  but  that  of  the  poet-tertiaty 
formations  in  geology,  wo  consolidate  and  verify  our  position  as  men  of 
science.  I  am  here  on  the  verge,  therefore,  of  anthropological  classifica- 
tion. Prehistoric  times  do  not  exist  in  reality  ;  the  idea  conveyed  is  too 
vague,  and  the  terminology  does  not  fit  our  position,  and  when  we 
survey  the  great  branch  of  our  science  which  Ims  been  called  Archaic 
Anthropology,  we  find  an  excuse  and  ajustification  in  the  nature  of  the 
inquiiy  before  us.  There  is  much  to  satisfy  the  theorist,  more  to  con- 
tent the  logician,  most  to  impel  the  honest  lover  of  truth  for  truth's 
sake,  in  the  sincere  adoption  of,  as  it  were,  a  boundless  past  for  the 
investigation  of  man's  earliest  social  and  physical  development.  What 
the  lake -dwellings  give  to  us  is  far  itosa  unhistorical ;  the  facts 
already  ascertained  point  to  a  civilisation,  however  remote,  auali^ous 
to  that  presented  in  later  days,  and  the  contemplation  of  thorn  leads 
to  deductions  as  to  the  future,  equally  weighty,  equally  breathing  a 
spirit  of  progress  fhr  mankind  in  its  infinite  varieties  and  multiple 
forms.  We  tx%  enabled  to  look  this  dead  civilisation  in  the  face  with 
a  firm  confidence  in  the  futura  of  mankind ;  though  empires  have  risen 
and  fallen— though  vast  aystcma  of  society  have  taken  root  and 
spread,  and  then  become  engulphed  in  the  reaction  of  barbarism, 
Man  remuns  a  cardinal  faot  in  evidence  of  his  invariable  tendency  to 
prepress  and  to  improvement.     No  tradition  can  here  serve  us,  no 
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dogma  oonGne  ub.  We  perceive  the  same  irreaiatible  impulseH  wolf- 
ing in  that  dear  poat,  that  surround  ub  oq  every  hand  oow.  Rudimeo- 
tary  aa  the  Boience  of  that  long  past  period  may  appear  to  ua,  it  was 
the  oulmination  of  man'B  efforts  then— the  evidence  of  hia  Btrivings 
after  a  more  orderly  coudition. 

The  farther  we  penetrate  the  earth's  crust,  the  more  cumulative  is  the 
evidence  of  the  immonse  antiquity  of  the  races  of  mankind,  and  the  less 
do  we  feel  disposed  to  adhere  to  the  standards  of  tradition.  Archaic  An- 
thropology, t£e  latest  bom  of  the  great  departments  of  our  science,  is 
destined  probably  to  work  the  most  beneficent  change  in  our  views  of 
Man's  being  on  Uub  planet.  Practically  it  must  enlarge  the  minds  of 
those  to  whom  it  is  a  source  of  interest  and  wonder,  and  tend  to  n- 
move  the  acerbities  forced  upon  the  intellectual  state  of  modern 
thought,  by  time-honoured  assumption  and  venerable  ignorance.  By 
so  doing  will  it  not  confer  a  groat  practical  good  upon  society  in  every 
one  of  its  ramifications  I 

The  domain  of  HiatoriosI  Anthropology,  specifically  so  called,  next 
claims  OUT  attention.  Throughout  the  whole  of  man's  career,  the  forma- 
tion of  language,  the  accretion  of  traditioufiry  creeds,  and  the  gradual  de- 
velopment of  systems  of  mythology  take  place,  and  it  is  of  the  highest 
importance  that  an  adequatecollectionof  facts  of  this  class  should  oo-eiist 
with  the  investigation  of  Archaic  Anthropology.  There  iB  a  natural  se- 
quence in  the  arrangement  assigning  the  seoond  place  in  our  soience  to 
Historical  Anthropology:  just  as  the  former  displays  Man  in  the  earUest 
times  yet  known,  building  up  a  physical  economy,  so  this  department 
illustrates  the  correspoiidiag  iatollectual  out-births  of  man's  earliest 
views  of  the  universe  around  him,  and  his  relation  to  it.  It  forms  a 
record  of  his  earliest  knowledge  and  beliefs  concerning  his  history  as  a 
thinking  being,  and  presents  a  solid  subBtratum  upon  which  to  build 
Descriptive  Anthropology,  its  natural  issue.  Notwithstanding  the 
splendid  results  popularised  to  us  by  Mas  Miiller  in  this  department^ 
the  work  still  remaining  is  overwhelming.  It  is  not  only  aecessary 
to  accumulate  the  evidence,  but  the  subsequent  process  of  correlation 
hsa  to  be  entered  on,  if  we  are  at  any  time  to  look  forward  to  the 
vivid  restoration  of  these  remote  ages.  I  can  therefore  only  recom- 
mend, with  great  emphasis,  the  necessity  for  a  comprehensive  investi- 
gation into  this  seriett  of  evidence ;  from  it,  and  it  alone,  can  we  hope 
for  a  reconstruction  of  early  beheia,  and  an  intelligible  idea  of  tie 
interior  life  of  early  times.  Intimately  sssooiated  with  the  various 
forms  of  creed  is  the  subject  of  superstition,  magic,  star  and  tree- 
worehip,  and  charms,  and  a  wide  section  of  human  thought  is  thus  laid 
open  to  us.  The  origin  of  poetry,  miisic,  painting,  and  the  finer  arts 
of  life,  together  with  tiie  literary  development  of  early  ages,  appertains 
also  to  this  division  of  our  science.  The  birth  of  hieroglyphic  and 
alphabetic  writing  is  hkewise  to  be  placed  here.  The  a^lomeraticai 
of  laws  and  the  remote  foundation  of  forms  of  government  next  succeed, 
and  thus  hnk  Historical  Anthropology  with  the  science  of  Descriptive 
Anthropology,  which  properly  forms  the  next  stage  of  inquiiy. 
Nothing  displays  the  necessity  for  a  formal  study  of  mankind  and  its 
peculiarities,  so  much  as  this  last. 
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DescriptiTe  Anthropology  is  at  no  loBa  for  materials ;  ereiy  contt- 
nent,  island,  and  rock,  abounds  in  races  of  men  more  or  less  interesting 
to  the  student  of  anthropolc^cal  science.  Into  this  sphere  enter  man- 
sen  and  cnstoms,  observancee,  manufactures,  domestic  habits,  and  the 
gradual  introduction  of  peculiarities  in  dress  and  new  fbnns  of  ali- 
ment. With  the  rise  of  the  arts,  ensues  the  necessity  of  commerce 
and  the  intermixtiire  of  alien  races ;  and  here,  in  turn,  DescripUve 
Anthropology  gives  place  to  the  phenomena  of  Comparative  Anthro* 
polf^. 

The  consideration  of  hybridity  (in  a  raonogenistio  sense),  of  the 
intermixture  of  races  and  ttieir  effects  upon  race  character,  insensibly 
conducts  to  that  of  man's  animal  naturo  as  displayed  on  the  globe  at  the 
present  day,  preparing  the  way  for  the  cranioiogist,  the  osteologist,  the 
aoatonuBt,  and  the  physiologist,  and  pointing  to  an  ultimate  practical 
application  of  all  previously  ascertained  physical  and  social  truths,  in 
vrluch  the  efforts  of  scientific  men  culminate  and  aro  completed.  Hen 
the  proportions  of  anthropological  science  assume  a  magnitude  and  a 
value  of  inestimable  service  to  the  statesman  and  the  ruler  in  whatsoever 
capacity  his  function  of  rule  may  be  exercised.  The  femily  and  the 
nation  alike  profit  by  the  studies  of  the  comparative  anthropolc^st, 
and  the  mysterious  link  between  mind  and  matter — in  other  words, 
between  structure  and  function — receives  illusttation  and  interpreta- 
tion at  his  hands.  Thus  and  thus  only,  can  Anthropology,  the  noblest 
of  the  sciences,  receive  the  general  approbation  of  mankind.  It  is  by 
displaying  the  practical  influence  of  our  deductions  that  wa  can  avert 
national  calamities,  explain  oriental  and  occidental  civilisations,  and 
neutralise  the  effects  of  race-antagonism  with  its  train  of  errors  and 
mistakes.  Here  we  become  the  companions  of  the  philanthropist, 
the  couaoillors  of  the  statesman,  the  guides  of  the  phyeioian,  and  the 
interpreters  of  man's  interior  nature.  To  rightly  merit  this  proud 
pre-eminence,  all  our  efforts  are  needed,  all  our  party  feelings  must 
be  buried,  all  our  favourite  theories  subjected  to  the  touchstone  of 
consistency,  induction,  and  scientific  criticism.  It  is  not  enough  to 
proclaim  generalities,  but  we  must  also  descend  into  particulars.  It 
will  not  sufBce  to  raise  a  stately  firamework,  the  lacuute  must  be  sup- 
plied, the  differences  accommodated,  and  the  inconsistencies— appar- 
ent rather  than  real— contrasted,  and  finally  consigned  to  thoir  true 
station.  By  a  skilful  and  cordial  co-operation,  in  such  manner,  can  we 
ultimately  hope  for  a  universal  recognition  of  the  necessity  of  anthro- 
pological science  throughout  the  civilised  world. 

There  is  one  personal  duty  which  I  have  to  perform  with  mingled 
feelings  of  pride  and  sorrow.  We  have  tost  from  the  ranks  of  science 
-  four  eminent  men  who  in  various  ways  and  oouotries  have  striven  for 
anthropology  :  you  have  heard  memorial  statements  made  this  day  re- 
specting thrae  of  them,  and  at  a  later  period  we  may  anticipate  to  bear 
more  of  the  important  labours  of  Sir  William  Lawrence, 

Finally,  we  have  to  rejoice  that  one  great  fact  has  happened.  Two 
yean  ago,  our  President  made  an  appeal  to  you  and  to  the  go- 
vernment to  assist  in  rescuing  our  colleague,  Consul  Cameron,  from 
the  olutebee  of  the  Christian  barbarian  who  rules  over  the  tacea  of 
» C-HlOglc 
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Abyasiniti.  You,  no  doubt,  remember  that  a  Fellow  of  our  Society, 
Dr.  Jules  Blanc,  went  to  tiy  to  procure  the  release  of  our  oot- 
lea^e,  and  himself  became  a  priaoner.  We  have  at  last  to  iqoioe 
that  a  vigorous  attempt  is  being  made  by  the  government  to  save 
our  two  Fellows  and  their  companioos  from  the  doom  which  awaited 
them. 

After  thus  congratulating  the  Society,  allow  me,  in  cmoluding  this 
necessarily  brief  and  fragmentary  address,  to  eipress  a  hope  that  each 
Fellow  of  this  Society  will  address  himself  seriously  to  the  presentation 
of  faot«  in  one  or  other  of  these  sections  of  our  science,  and  that  it  should 
be  considered  most  importaut  to  contribute  in  ever  so  email  a  degree  to 
the  stores  of  our  general  knowledge.  It  would  be  idle  to  attempt  to  con- 
ceal &om  ourselves  the  fact  that  the  name  of  anthropolc^  has  met,  and 
has  yet  to  encounter,  the  bitter  hostility  of  very  large  and  iofluentja) 
olasMS  of  society.  To  avert  our  eyes  from  this  &ct  would  be  foolish ; 
to  stem  the  tide  of  opposiUon,  calumny,  and  ridicule,  we  require  on)j 
determination  and  perseverance,  and  to  know  our  own  minds.  Our 
science  depends,  for  its  triumph  in  its  character  of  a  oombinatidn  of 
other  practical  sciences,  upon  the  eflbrts  of  individuals,  and  we  must 
be  prepared  to  encounter  opposition  while  we  are  compelled  to  the 
task  of  clearing  away  the  ac^^ion  of  mbbieh  and  miHrepresentation 
which  ages  have  unfortunately  accumulated.  But  we  must  not  ful 
in  loyalty  to  ourselves,  and  we  are  sure  of  suooewiL  With  Bteadfast  oon- 
fideuce  in  the  good  faith  of  our  researches,  we  may  show  an  undaunted 
front  to  our  opponents  : — 

"  Stand  we  tsalm  and  Tesolate, 
Lika  a  foreat  close  and  mute, 
Wibh  folded  anas,  and  looks  which  bm 
Wei^ns  of  an  onvanqoiBhed  war." 

Shelietj,  "MaBque  of  Anxrohj." 

This,  in  condusion,  I  am  bound  to  say ;  during  our  short  exiatenoe 
much  has  been  done  to  show  how  vast  is  the  field  before  us ;  much 
has  been  accomplished  towards  the  establishment  of  method  and  order 
in  our  ranks,  and  to  those  who  have  worked  early  and  late  for  the 
realisation  of  a  portion  of  our  science,  our  thanks  are  du&  Let  us 
not,  gentlemen,  be  ungrateful  to  the  eminent  men  abroad  and  at  home 
who  have  so  enlarged  the  sphere  of  our  knowledge,  but  by  a  subdiviaioD 
of  labour,  emulate  their  example. 

For  myself,  I  thank  you  for  the  attention  with  which  you  have 
honoured  me.  I  shall  ever  seek  to  act  upon  the  reoommendations  I 
have  ventured  to  make,  so  that  my  preaching  may  be  illustrated  by 
my  practice^ 

A  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the  Treasurer  for  his 
address. 

The  Tbbabcrbh  briefly  returned  thanks. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Brebner  moved  that  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  given 
to  the  retiring  members  of  the  Council,  Colonel  I^ne  Foi  and  Ur. 
Hotze,  for  their  services  during  the  past  year. 

Mr.  Bb&brook  having  seconded  the  resolution,  it  was  unanimously 
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Mr.  Maokstzib  propoeed  that  a  vote  of  ttumks  be  pvea  to  the 
President  and  Vice-PresidentB  for  their  aerrices  during  the  year  1867, 
which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Geo.  Bbtaht,  and  carried  uaanimoualy. 

A  Totfl  of  thanks  waa  proposed  and  seconded  to  the  Director  uid 
Treasurer  for  their  services  during  the  past  year,  and  carried  unani- 
mously. 

The  TREAflURER  returned  thanks. 

Mr.  Smell  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Auditars,  it  was  se- 
conded by  Mr.  J,  W,  CoNRAD  Cox,  and  carried  unanimously. 

Messrs.  Brookes  and  Haodiko  returned  thanks. 

The  ScRUTiNKBHs  then  annouDoed  the  result  of  the  ballot  to  be  as 
follows : — 

Officers  and  Council  for  the  year  1SS6.  Praideni — Dr.  Janies 
Hunt.  7iee  PreaidenU — Dr.  Berthold  Seemann  ;  Dr.  R.  S.  Char- 
nock  ;  John  Beddoe,  Esq.,  M.D. ;  J.  Barnard  Davis,  Esq.,  M.D. 
H.  G.  Atkinson,  Esq.  ;  Sir  0.  Duncan  Gibb,  Bart.  Direet&r—K  Vf. 
Brabrcok,  Esq.  Trtamtrer — Rev.  Dunbar  I.  Heath.  Council — H, 
Beigel,  Esq.,  M.D. ;  William  Bollaert,  Esq.  ;  Henry  Brookes,  Esq.  ; 
W.  C.  Dendy,  Esq.,  F.R.C.a  ;  S.  K  ColUngwood,  Esq.;  J.  W.  Conrad 
Cox,  Esq. ;  J.  Langdon  H.  Down,  Esq.,  M.D.  ;  George  Harris,  Esq.  ; 
J.  Meyer  Harris,  Esq. ;  Heniy  Wm.  Jackson,  Esq. ;  Richard  King, 
Esq.,  M.D. ;  ViBCOunt  Milton ;  MaJM'  &  R.  I.  Owen ;  Captun  Bed- 
ford Pirn,  KS. ;  C.  Robt.  des  RufEi^s,  Esq.  ;  Wm.  Ttavers,  Esq., 
M.R  ;  W.  S.  W.  Vaui,  Esq.  ;  K  Villin,  Esq. ;  C.  S.  Wake,  Esq. ;  C. 
Walford,  Esq. 

Mr.  H.  0.  Atkinson  proposed  and  Mr.  Snblii  seconded  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Scrutineers,  Dr.  Hyde  Clarke  and  Sir  O.  Duncan  Oibt^ 
Bart.,  for  their  services. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


Db.  Jaku  Hdnt,  TBI  FaBBiDSHT,  m  tbi  Chaib. 
The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  FellowH  elected  were  announced  as  follows : — James  AndeTHoa 
Rose,  Esq.,  C.E..  of  11,  Salisbury  Street,  Strand;  Dr.  Donovan,  of 
111,  Strand,  W.C. 

The  presents  received  since  the  last  meeting  were  : — 

FOR  THE  tlBRART. 

Frc»n  the  Author — Civilisation  considered  as  a  Science,  by  George 

Harris,  F.aA.,  F.A.S.L.,  P.M.A.S. 
From  the  BorAL  Northebn  Ukivzrsitt  of  CHRmTiANiA — ^B»«tning  om 

SundhetstilAanden  eg  Medicinalforholdene  i  Norge,  G.  No.  4, 

i.  Aaret  1664.     Tabellen  over  de  Spedalske  i  Norge  i  Aaret  1865. 

Generalberetaing  &a  Gans&d  Sandssyge  asyl  for  A&rat  1366. 
From  CHaHLBB  Hardino,  Esq.,  F.A.S.L.,  F.S.S.    ColquLoun's  Wealth, 

Power,  and  Resources  of  the  British  Empire. 
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From  the  Author — Flint  Implemente  found  eX.  St  Mar;  Bourne,  b" 

Joseph  Stevena,  M.R.C.P. 
From  the  Sooibttt — Transaotions  of  the  Geological  Society  of  Olaagnw. 
From  the  Editor — Medical  Press  and  Ciroular,  VoL  v,  Noe.  3  and  4. 
From  the  War  Dkpabthekt  ot  thk  Unitbd  Statbb  of  Ahbbioa,  Suh- 

OBOH  Qbnbbu.'8  Office.     Keport  on  Amputatiotui  of  the  Hip- 
Joint. 
From  the  EwTOB — The  Farmer's  Journal,  Dea  1867. 
From  the  Sooiktt — Proceedings  of  the  Philosophical  Sooie^  eX  Olaa- 

gow,  No.  iii. 
From  the  Society — Proceedings  of  the  Boral  Sooiety,   VoL  itL 

No.  97. 
From  the  SooiRir — Bulletins  de  la  Socifit^  d' Anthropologic  dc  Paris, 

Vol  2, 4  f^. 
From  the  Sooistt — Transactions  of  the  Ethnological  Sooiety,  VoL  vi, 

New  Series. 
From  the  Acasbht — ^Transactions  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences 

of  Vienna,  Vols.  55,  56,  1867, 1, 11,  Almanack,  1867. 
From  Dr.  Carl  von  Soherzeb — Reise  der  Oeaterreiohisohe  f^egatte 

Novara  um  die  Erde. 
From  the  Author — Q.  Nicolucci,  Sull'  Anthropdogica  della  Greda. 
From  the  Author — Italian  version  of  Dr.  Barnard  Davis  on  a  SkuU. 
From  the  Author — Observations  on  the  Phenomena  of  Life  aid  Hiiul, 

by  R  Dunn,  M.R.C.S. 
From  S.  E.  Collinowood,  Esq.  F.A.S.L — On  the  Defective  HonUtj 

of  the  New  Testament,  by  Francis  W.  Newman. 
From  A.  C.  BasBtTER,  Esq.,  F.A.S.L.— Colonel  Sykes*  Truts  of  Indian 

Character. 

FOR  THE  MnSECM. 

From  Dr.  Kopehnioki — Drawings  and  Measurements  of  SknUs. 

From  Prof.  Boodamopf,  Phesidbnt  of  ths  AtnuBOPOuraicAL  Socim 
OF  Moscow,  Honorary  Fellow  A,S.L — Four  Casts  of  Skulls  from 
Moscow  TumulL  Photographic  Album  of  Anthropology.  Etiino- 
giaphicBl  Exposition  of  Moscow. 

On  the  motion  of  the  President,  the  thanks  of  the  Society  were 
given  to  Professor  Bc^danoff,  of  Moscow,  for  this  contribution  of  ao 
extensive  a  series  of  photographs  of  natives  of  Russia,  and  the  Di- 
rector was  requested  to  read  the  letter  accompanying  the  pieeent 

Dear  Sir  and  Colleague, — In  a  letter  which  I  had  the  honour  to  ad- 
dress you  from  Paris,  in  thanking  you  for  the  honour  which  the  Anthro- 
pological Society  of  London  had  done  me,  I  aonounoed  to  yon  the 
dispatch  of  some  anthropological  objects  for  the  Sooiety.  It  ia  only 
now  that  I  am  enabled  to  realise  a  portion  of  my  promise,  and  I  have 
just  now  sent  off  a  cose  to  you  with  those  objects  which  T  beg  you  to 
present  to  your  honourable  Society.     Thia  case  contains ; — 

1.  A  pbotogiaphio  album  of  the  natives  of  Greater  Russia. 

3.  An  album  of  photographa  &om  the  Ethnographical  Elipoaitiot] 
of  Moscow,  1867. 
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3.  Four  casts  of  crania  from  tlie  tumuli  of  Moscow,  which  1  havo 
alreadj  described  in  a  work  formerly  presented  to  the  London  Society. 

I  should  add  that  these  castA  were  token  in  my  absence,  and  the 
selection  of  specimens  was  not  suHicient,  as  there  exist  some  abnormal 
forms  among  the  casta.  \Vhen  I  return  to  Moaoow  I  shall  have  some 
fresh  casta  taken  from  those  crania  which  appear  to  me  the  most 
typical,  ajid  I  shall  have  the  hoaour  to  present  them  to  the  London 
Society.  The  Society  of  Moscow,  of  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be 
President,  will  bo  delighted  to  maintain  continuous  relations  with  the 
London  Society,  and  to  be  useful  to  it  by  concurrence  in  the  common 
pureiiit. 

If  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  acquaint  me  with  the  arrival  of 
the  caae,  pray  address  the  letter  to  Giesaen  to  thecareof  M.  Louokart, 
who  will  forward  it  to  me.  Accept  the  osauranoe,  sir,  of  my  most  dis- 
tinguished sentiments. 

Giessen,  10  January.  Akatolb  Boodanow,  Hon.F.A-S.L. 


The  DiUBCTOR  then  said — I  have  been  instructed  by  the  Council  to 
communicate  to  the  Society  the  particulars  of  certain  arrangements 
which  the  new  Coimoil  hastened  to  make  at  ita  very  first  meeting. 
They  desired  to  secure  the  following  objects : — 1st  The  increasing  the 
generalefficioncy  of  the  Society's  working,  and  the  scientific  value  of  its 
labours.  2nd.  The  inducing  individual  members  to  co-operate  actively 
with  the  Council  in  obtaining  this  object.  3rd.  The  giving  individual 
members  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  practical  business  de- 
tails of  the  Society's  working.  4th.  The  organising  systematic  mea- 
sures for  obtaining  a  constant  supply  of  valuable  scientific  papers, 
and  for  getting  the  Society  well  represented  at  the  meetings  of  the 
British  Association  and  the  Congr^  International  d' Anthropologic  ot 
ArcluBologie  Pr^historiques.  These  objects,  it  appeared  to  the  Council, 
would  be  best  obtained  by  creating  a  system  of  Committees  (each  em- 
bracing one  of  the  important  deptutments  into  which  the  business  of 
the  Society  divides  itself)  on  which  not  only  members  of  the  Council, 
but  others  from  the  general  body  of  the  Society,  should  be  invited  to 
serve.  The  Council,  therefore,  contented  itself  with  nominating  the 
Chainnaii,  Vice-Chairman  and  Secretary  of  each  such  Committee,  leav- 
ing it  to  volunteers  from  among  the  members  generally  to  come  forward 
and  supply  the  consultative  body. 

The  Committees  so  formed  are  ten  in  number,  distinguished  by 
the  letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  T,  0,  H,  I,  K.  Committee  A  is  of  course 
devoted  to  that  which  must  necesaarily  have  the  foremost  considera- 
tion in  all  matters  relating  to  practical  buaineBS  efficiency,  viz.. 
Finance.  Committee  B,  as  before,  will  regulate  our  Publicatioua 
Conunittee  G  has  a  new  and  interesting  function, — that  of  suggesting 
subjects  on  which  papers  should  be  invited  from  those  most  qualified 
to  give  them  in  each  cose.  This  conmiittee  will  from  time  to  time 
review  the  political  questions  of  the  day,  and  the  various  matters  of 
interest  that  possess  the  public  mind,  and  will  consider  whether  our 
science  is  not  capable  of  throwing  a  practical  light  upon  them.  Com- 
mittee D  will  be  entrusted  with  the  organisations  prepanitory  to  the 
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fueeting  of  the  British  Asaociation  ;  aod  if  their  work  be  well  done, 
as  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be,  I  anticipate  as  auccesaful  a  camp^gn  at 
Norwich  as  that  which,  under  ao  many  disadvantagea,  our  Pre- 
mdent  achieved  for  us  last  year  at  Dundee.  Committee  F  will  in- 
qvure  into  the  qualificatiooB  of  gentlemen  proposed  as  local  secre- 
tariea ;  and  will  surest  namea  for  appointment  in  places  where  aa 
yet  we  are  not  represented.  The  remaining  committees  have  distri- 
buted among  them  the  various  branches  of  our  science,  and  their 
duty  will  be,  is  each  case,  to  report  upon  the  papers  submitted  for 
reading  in  that  particular  branch  ;  to  endeavour  to  induce  Fellows  b> 
contribute  papers ;  and  generally  to  watch  over  and  promote  the 
scientific  efficiency  of  the  Society  in  their  respective  departments. 
These  are  G — Archaic  Anthropology.  U — Historical  Anthropology. 
I — Descriptive  Anthropology.     K — Comparative  Anthropology. 

The  Council  authorise  me  to  say  on  their  behalf,  that  they  trust 

every  workuig  member  of  the  Society  will  be  willing  to  assist  them, 

.  by  enrolling  himself  under  one  or  other  of  these  Committees,  and 

that  they  thus  hope  to  secure  increased  usefulness  and  prosperity  to 

the  Society's  operations. 

Mr.  Blyth  made  some  remarks  on  a.  very  hue  specimen  of  a  polished 
celt,  dug  up  at  Lower  Tooting,  which  he  exhibited  to  the  society ; 
and  he  also  exhibited  a  curious  specimen  of  a  spoon,  from  Upper 
Mortaban,  which  was  passed  round  for  inspection  by  the  members 
present,  who  were  required  to  give  their  opinion  of  the  mat«rial  of 
which  it  was  made, — whether  it  was  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral. 
He  afterwards  explained  that  it  was  the  beak  of  a  young  hombill, 
which  had  the  appearance  of  a  manufactured  spoon. 

The  President  then  delivered  the  following  Address. 

Th^  Presidmt'n  Addrea. 

Gbntlbuen, — On  taking  the  chair,  for  the  second  time,  aa  your 
President,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  address  a  few  words  to  the  Fellows 
of  the  Society  un  the  present  aspect  of  its  affairs ;  and  also,  at  the 
same  time,  to  thauk  you  for  this  fresh  expression  of  your  sympathy 
and  approval  for  my  past  efforts  on  behalf  of  tho  Society. 

I  assume  the  office  of  your  President  to-day  under  somenrhat  ex- 
ceptional and  unusual  circumstances.  As  many  of  yuu  already  know, 
it  is  by  no  free  choice  of  my  own  that  I  am  again  called  to  preside 
over  the  affairs  of  this  Society.  The  unexpected  difficulty  in  finding 
a  successor  to  my  friend  and  predecessor,  Captain  Burton,  ioduced 
my  colleagues  in  tlie  Council  unanimously  to  call  on  me  to  again  take 
the  office  of  President.  Under  the  circumstances  in  which  the  So- 
ciety was  placed,  1  did  not  feel  justified  in  refusing  to  comply  with 
their  wishes  ;  although  I  frankly  confess  that  I  should  liave  been  better 
pleased  had  their  choice  fallen  on  some  other  Fellow  of  our  society. 
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Aa,  however,  I  again  find  myself  j-our  President,  and  as  I  was 
not  able  to  attend  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  I  beg  now  to  offer  to  your 
consideration  a  few  points  which  appear  to  me  to  be,  at  this  time, 
deserving  of  our  most  serious  attention. 

The  history  of  scientific  societies  in  this  country  is  generally  pretty 
nearly  aa  follows.  During  the  first  three  or  four  years,  the  novelty 
of  the  formation  of  a  new  scientific  society  attracts  a  targe  niunlier 
of  persons  to  join  it  in  the  hope  of  getting  some  "new  sensation." 
The  novelty,  however,  soon  ceases,  and  trials  begin.  The  man- 
agers, during  the  first  few  years  of  the  flourishing  existence  of 
such  societies,  are  led  to  embark  in  Various  undertakings  on  the 
strength  of  the  large  number  of  Fellows  on  their  list.  There  is, 
however,  unfortunately  prevalent  in  our  day,  a  very  low  state  of  mo- 
rality amongst  those  who,  from  motives  of  their  own,  are  the  foremost 
to  join  a  new  scientific  society ;  and  this  class  of  members,  I  regret 
to  say,  usually  decline  to  pay  their  obhgation  for  expenses  incurred 
in  their  behalf.  There  is  also,  I  understand,  a  prevailing  impression 
abroad  that  this  society  is  likely  to  be  no  esception  to  what  has 
too  frequently  been  a  general  rule.  Some  of  our  friends,  I  am  told, 
have  given  this  impression  too  much  weight ;  and  some,  who  have 
never  been  friendly  to  us,  have  made  it  a  ground  of  attack. 

But  while  we  entertain  a  merited  contempt  for  the  opposition 
wbicb  is  offered  to  our  Society,  either  from  the  public  or  from  semi- 
scientific  men,  we  cannot  be  too  careful  to  make  ourselves  thoroughly 
masters  of  what  is  our  present  position. 

I  trust  that  by  our  united  efforts  we  may  ere  long  be  able  to  declare 
that  our  financial  and  scientific  position  is  both  consolidated  and  finally 
and  permanently  assured. 

Mr.  Brabrooe  (the  Director)  moved,  and  Mr.  Macrbnzib  seconded, 
a  vot«  of  thanks  to  the  President  for  his  Address ;  which  was  carried 
uoanimouBly. 

The  PnESiDEHT,  in  acknowledging  the  compliment,  expressed  his 
desire  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office,  to  which  he  had  been  re- 
elected, to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give 
satisfaction  to  the  Society. 

SirDONCAN  OiBB,  Bart,  M.D.,  then  read  the  following  paper,  which 
was  illustrated  by  several  diagrams  representing  the  organs  of  the 
throat  on  an  enla^d  scale. 
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Vocal  and  other  ti\liumee*  upon  Mankind  from  Pendency  of  the  Epi- 
ffloUit.     By  Sib  Duncan  Gibb,  Bart,  M.D.,  LL.D. 

(The follow ing IB  onabstracti  the  pi^iei  will  appeac at  length  in  tbeVcMoira.) 

In  a  aeries  of  inquiries,  carried  on  during  the  poat  aii  years,  the 
author  had  examined,  with  the  lajyngoBcope,  4,600  healthy  persoos  of 
bH  ages,  both  se.ies,  and  varying  poeitiona  in  life,  and  he  found  that 
in  513,  or  11  per  cent,  the  epiglottis,  or  cartilaginoua  valve,  situated 
at  the  top  of  the  windpipe,  was  pendent,  in  place  of  its  usual  vertical 
position.  In  many  persona  this  pendency  was  found  to  be  hereditary, 
and  in  others  it  waa  acquired.  This  peculiarity  gave  rise  tA  certain 
influences  which  were  descdbed,  as  observed  in  Europcana ;  and  they 
consisted  in  a  modification  of  the  natural  voice,  which  tended  to  a 
baas  t«ne  in  adult  males  ;  a  material  fJteration  in  the  singing  voice, 
and  in  some  females,  inability  to  produce  the  higher  notes,  and  in 
others  the  power  and  compass  of  the  voice  were  weakened.  The 
author  never  knew  a  great  female  singer  to  posseas  a  pendent  epi- 
glottis. The  direction  of  the  voice,  in  caaes  of  erect  and  pendent 
epiglottis,  was  contraated,  Girla  with  pendency  could  never  become 
good  singers  unless  it  were  remedied.  Other  influencea,  of  a  consti- 
tutional nature,  were  dwelt  upon ;  with  the  liability  of  persons  with 
pendency  to  contract  the  prevailing  epidemic  diaeaees,  and  the  means 
to  remedy  the  evil  in  upwards  of  3,000,000  examples  iu  Britain  alone. 
The  author  had  examined  two  hundred  and  eighty  healthy  Asiatics 
and  Africans,  and  in  them  pendency  was  found  to  be  much  mor^  fre- 
quent than  in  Europeans. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  unanimously  given  to  Sir  Duncan 
Gibb  for  his  Kiper. 

The  Rev.  Ddnbar  Heath  said  he  was  anxious  to  inquire,  before 
the  many  medical  men  present  rose  to  discuss  the  paper,  whether  the 
author  did  not  think  the  pendency  of  the  epiglottis  a  racial  character, 
or  whether  it  had  not  at  least  a  tendency  to  become  so  t  Hitherto, 
racial  differences  had  not  been  established  among  men  ;  but  Sir  Dun- 
can Gibb  had  before  shown  that  there  is  a  peculiar  difference  between 
the  Negro  and  European  in  one  instance,  and  he  had  now  indicated 
another.  If  the  peculiarity  noticed  by  Sir  Duncan  Gibb  in  the  epi- 
glottis bo  found  to  be  racial,  he  would  have  the  merit  of  discovering 
two  new  racial  differences  in  his  anthropological  inveatigations,  equal 
in  importance  to  the  diacovery  of  two  new  planets  in  astronomy. 
When  these  and  other  differences  are  established,  we  should  be  in  a 
better  position  to  write  the  natural  history  of  man,  and  more  able  to 
judge  whether  or  not  these  varieties  proceed  from  a  common  origin. 
The  Rev,  Dunbar  Heath  alluded  to  the  bearing  of  these  discoveries 
on  one  of  his  own  theories  respecting  the  teaching  of  the  Kitchen- 
middeners  by  the  Aryans,  as  they  would  serve  to  explain  the  results 
of  one  race  of  man  teaching  language  to  another. 

Mr.  Bi.YTO  said  the  paper  presented  a  new  idea  as  to  the  peculiarity 
noticed  in  the  epiglottis  of  different  peoples ;  but  it  appeared  to  him 
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that  the  difference  woa  not  ao  much  due  to  difference  of  race  as  to 
difference  of  climate.  He  wiid  it  niuat  have  been  obaerved  by  all 
who  have  resided  in  Itidia,  that  no  native  of  the  tropica  has  a  musical 
voice;  but  the  question  was,  how  &r  the  peculiarity  depended  on 
temperature  or  on  race. .  The  Chinamen  were  very  different  among 
themselvea ;  those  of  the  south  being  different  from  those  of  the 
Qorthem  parts  of  the  empire.  He  adduced  Chang,  the  Chinese 
giant,  as  a  good  specimen  of  the  northern  Chinese  in  general  olia- 
racter,  he  being  very  different  from  the  Chinese  of  the  aouth.  Before, 
however,  any  aatiafactoTy  generalisation  on  the  subject  could  be  ar- 
rived at,  it  would  be  requisite  to  examine  a  much  larger  number  of 
cases  than  Sir  Duncan  Gibb  had  had  the  opportunity  of  doing. 

Mr.  Denut  agreed  almost  entirely  with  Sir  Duncan  Gibb  ;  but  he 
thought  he  bad  not  examined  into  the  first  causes  of  the  peculiarity 
noticed  so  much  as  he  ought  to  have  done.  He  did  not  consider  the 
term  pendent  epiglottis  a  correct  one.  If  the  epiglottis  wore  pendent, 
it  would  sink  down  into  the  larynx.  Prostration  of  the  epiglottis,  he 
thought,  would  be  a  more  proper  term  for  the  peculiarity ;  and  he 
Bu^estod  that  that  term  ahould  be  aubstituted  for  pendency.  The 
cause  of  the  prostration  he  attributed  to  innervation  of  the  epiglottis, 
and  that  it  was  not  a  quality  of  the  epiglottis  itself.  Persons  in  a 
state  of  tremor  ore  deprived  of  their  customary  vigour  by  innervation, 
of  which  there  were  many  instances,  especially  in  children.  There 
were,  for  example,  cases  of  cerebral  croup,  which  were  not  regular 
croup,  though  they  exhibited  all  the  aymptoma  of  croup,  and  were 
produced  by  want  of  nervous  energy,  which  was  often  the  case  during 
dentition.  Loss  of  voice  was  also  sometimea  occasioned  by  hyateria. 
He  believed  tlie  peculiar  prostration  of  the  epiglottis  observed  in  the 
Chinese  was  hysterical ;  and  that  they  were  not  capable  of  high  in- 
tellectual exertion  in  consequence  of  racial  hyst«ritL  He  mentioned, 
as  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  loss  of  voice  from  hysteria,  the  case 
of  a  young  lady  who  was  afflicted  with  sudden  aphonia,  and  could 
not  apeak  in  consequence  of  innervation.  He  recommended  her  father 
to  ^ve  her  aome  excitement ;  and  he  consequently  took  her  to  the 
Exhibition,  promising  to  pve  her  anything  she  named.  She  was 
much  struck  with  the  brilliancy  of  a  large  diamond,  and  expressed 
her  wish  to  have  it.  By  the  excitement  thus  produced,  the  epiglottis 
was  lifted  up,  and  she  has  been  well  ever  since. 

Dr.  Beeoel  said,  that  though  be  admired  the  painstaking  and  perseve- 
rance of  the  author  of  the  paper,  he  could  not  arrive  at  the  some 
cuuclusiona  He  wished  to  know  what  was  the  normal  condition  of 
the  epiglottis,  and  whether  there  was  a  certain  angle  at  which  it 
should  be  placed.  It  would  be  important  also  to  know  at  what  time 
pendency  logins.  If  that  were  known,  then  he  was  of  opinion  that  meet 
of  the  conclusions  of  the  author  of  the  paper  were  right.  He  had 
seen  all  kinds  of  pendency,  and  of  erection  of  the  epiglottis,  in  per- 
fectly healthy  persona.  If  that  were  so,  a  diseased  condition  could 
not  be  perceived  by  the  pendency  of  the  epiglottis ;  and  he  bod  never 
'11  consequences  arise  from  this  pendent  condition.  He  bad 
!.waa  not 
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affected  by  its  abeence.  No  conclusioD,  he  thou^t,  could  therefore 
be  drawn  as  to  the  importance  of  the  state  of  the  epiglottis  on  the 
general  health.  He  differed  also  from  the  opinion  aa  to  the  influence 
of  the  soft  palate  on  the  voice ;  and  contended  that  it  had  been  shown 
by  eiperiments  that  tlio  soft  palate,  attached  to  the  hinder  part  of 
the  laiynx,  had  no  relation  to  the  voice.  With  regatd  to  the  effect  of 
a  hot  climate  in  making  the  epiglottis  pendent,  he  thought  that  effect 
was  produced  by  the  more  frequent  breathing  which,  it  is  well  known, 
takes  place  at  high  temperatures ;  and  that  if  the  epiglottis  were  in 
a  normal  condition,  it  might  be  rendered  pendent  by  that  cause.  It 
could  not,  therefore,  be  accepted  as  indicating  a  difference  of  race ; 
nor  was  he  inclined  to  attach  much  iifiportance  to  the  form  of  that 
membrane.  As  to  the  explanation  given  by  a  preceding  speaker,  that 
the  pendency  of  the  epiglottis  was  produced  by  innervation,  he  con- 
sidered that  a  difficulty  had  arisen  in  mixing  together  the  conditions 
■of  the  vocal  chord  with  that  of  the  epiglottis,  which  were  distinct 
organs.  In  families  subject  to  hysteria,  any  disease  deprived  persons 
of  their  voice  for  days  or  weeks  together,  and  after  a  time  it  was 
suddenly  recovered. 

Mr.  McGniooR  Allan  inquired  whether  any  experiments  had  been 
made  to  ascertain  whether  the  peculiar  voice  of  the  North  Americans 
is  attributable  to  the  state  of  the  epiglottis.  He  remarked  that  Ne- 
groes, in  whom  the  pendency  of  the  epiglottis  had  been  genenily 
observed,  have  a  very  musical  voice. 

Dr.  Fbarcb  thought  Mr.  Dendy's  explanation  of  the  cause  of  the 
pendency  of  the  epiglottis  was  very  satisfactory ;  and  that  it  was  an 
abnormal  condition  rather  than  a  racial  difference.  He  had  oheerred 
that  a  state  of  exhaustion  produced  a  depressiou  of  the  epiglottis, 
and  he  was  convinced,  indeed,  that  that  condition  is  to  be  regarded 
as  entirely  abnormal.  It  was  desirable  to  ascertain  whether  it  ex- 
isted in  diseases  of  the  chest ;  and  where  it  was  considered  that 
these  diseases  had  greatly  increased,  if  they  were  connected  with  the 
state  of  the  epiglottis,  it  was  not  surprising  that  1 1  per  cent,  of  the 
population  were  affected  by  the  state  of  that  membrane.  If  it  wcr« 
an  abnormal  condition  connected  with  chest -disease,  there  ou^t  to 
bo  found  a  much  larger  proportion  in  that  condition. 

Mr.  BoLLAEHT  said  that  his  long  experience  of  the  natives  of  Sontb 
America  enabled  him  to  speak  of  the  remarkable  absence  of  the  power 
of  producing  miisical  sounds,  and  if  the  want  of  that  power  be  owing 
to  pendency  of  the  epiglottis,  they  must  have  it  in  a  supreme  degree. 
He  should  be  iucliued  to  think  it  a  racial  characteristic.  He  had 
often  tried  in  vain  to  make  the  Indians  sing.  They  could  howl,  but 
they  could  not  scream.  They  were  astonished  to  hear  him  ^ng,  but 
they  could  not  imitate  him. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  asked  Sir  Duncan  Gibb  in  how  many  cases  it  bad 
been  ascertained  that  the  pendency  of  the  epiglottis  had  been  per- 
petuated from  father  to  son,  and  to  what  degree  did  it  appear  heiv- 
ditary  in  more  remote  cases  } 

Dr.  DunoBON  wished  to  know  whetlier  Sir  Duncitu  Gibb  considered 
the  pendency  of  the  epiglottis  as  a  pnthologioal  state  ;  for  bo  stated 
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in  the  paper  that  most  of  the  persons  he  had  examined  were  perfectly 
healthy,  but  that  it  was  a  predispoaing  cause  of  disease.  He  had 
^ven  no  statistical  statement  as  to  the  effect  of  pendency ;  but 
had  only  stated  his  impression  that  it  was  a  predisposing  cause  of 
diseaaea  of  the  throat  generally.  He  conceived  that  the  effect  of  the 
pendency  of  the  epiglottis  might  be  spasmodical,  and  that  it  might 
be  produced  in  Deirous  persons  by  being  called  on  to  open  the  mouth 
to  have  the  throat  examined,  and  that  in  many  of  the  leases  men- 
tioned the  pendency  obserred  might  have  been  so  caused.  If  that 
were  so,  it  would  make  a  great  difference  in  the  importancs  of  the 
pheuomena.  The  best  plan  would  be  to  give  statistics  of  those  with 
pendency  of  the  epiglottis  and  of  those  without  it. 

Mr.  ^EZAMDER  0.  Brebher  said — There  are  several  points  in  re- 
ference to  the  very  interesting  paper  we  have  just  heard  from  Sir 
Duncan  Oibb,  upon  which  I  should  be  glad  to  have  some  information 
if  time  permitted.  Does  the  epiglottis  exercise  any  influence  or  act 
in  .auy  way  on  the  faculties  of  speech  1  Are  there  any  proofs  pro  or 
eon  on  the  subject  1  If  the  epiglottis  exercises  any  influence  on  the 
faculties  of  speech,  its  pendency  in  the  case  of  Asiatics  or  Africans,  etc., 
as  mentioned  by  Sir  Duncan  Gibb,  may  be  eiplained  on  the  doctrine 
of  disuse,  as  all  who  are  acquainted  with  Asiatics  or  Africans,  etc, 
know  that  their  character  in  general  is  that  of  quiescence,  amu»ng 
themselves  by  smoking  or  chewing  intoxicating  or  stupifying  matters, 
or  sleeping,  if  left  to  themselves,  but  very  little  addicted  to  conversa- 
tion, except,  of  coiufle,  in  exceptional  oases ;  whereas  amongst  Euro- 
peans, etc.,  or  their  descendants,  the  characteristics  of  activity  and 
general  loquacity  are  very  strongly  marked.  Has  Sir  Duncan  Gibb 
any  statistics  of  the  percentages  of  males  to  females  in  the  case  of 
pendency  or  non-pendency  of  the  epiglottis  ?  these  would  be  most  in- 
teresting in  the  discussion  of  whether  pendency  or  non-pendency  of 
the  epiglottis  is  a  racial  distinction  or  not.  In  the  case  of  marriage, 
the  statistics  of  the  pendency  or  non-pendency  of  the  epiglottis,  would 
also  be  most  useful  in  the  case  of  mutual  selection  of  partners  ;  if  the 
pendent^  or  uou-pendency  of  the  epiglottis  has  any  direct  influence 
on  speech.  Has  Sir  Duncan  Gibb  ^so  any  statistics  of  the  pen- 
dency or  non-pendency  of  the  epiglottis  in  the  case  of  the  chimpanzee, 
gorilla,  or  any  of  the  other  inferior  animals  similar  to  man  in  their 
construction,  etc  I  these  would  also  be  veiy  useful  in  the  consideration 
of  the  point  ss  a  racial  question. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Lewis  then  offered  a  few  remarks. 

The  Frgsident  said  there  could  be  no  doubt  that,  whatever  might 
be  the  result  of  the  consideration  of  this  question,  Sir  Duncan 
Gibb  had  presented  a  very  suggestive  paper  that  mij^t  lead  to  impor- 
tant consequences.  He  was  somewhat  startled  at  the  statement  made 
aa  to  the  general  prevalence  of  a  depression  of  the  epiglottis  among  Asia- 
tics, which  fact  remained  to  be  ei^^ned.  Ha  would  also  ask  whether 
it  was  not  found  that  such  pecidiar  condition  occurred  most  frequently 
in  connection  with  a  relaxed  state  of  the  uvula  and  surrounding 
organa  Mr.  Dendy  had  spoken  of  aphonia  and  aphasia  as  if  they 
were  the  same,  but  they  were  essentially  distinct  diseases,  the  one  being 
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a  disease  of  the  brain  and  the  other  being  entirely  a  local  affection. 
The  President  obaenred  that  the  paper  would  no  doubt  attract  much 
attention,  especially  on  the  continent,  quite  aa  much  bo  indeed  as  the 
former  one  with  which  Sir  Duncan  Gibb  had  favoured  the  Society,  on 
the  structure  of  the  laiTnx  ;  though  many  of  the  opinions  remained 
to  be  confirmed. 

Sir  Duncan  Gibb,  in  reply,  was  not  prepared  to  say  that  pendency 
of  the  epiglottis  in  AiVioans  and  Asiatics  would  neoewarily  oonstitute 
a  racial  difference,  as  the  Rev.  Dunbar  Heath  believed,  although  be 
waa  disposed  to  think  the  peculiarity  wsa  pretty  general  amongst 
them.  He  had  no  doubt  but  that  in  the  beginning,  all  the  races  of 
mankind  had  their  epiglottis  erect,  and  that  the  pendency  in  some  be- 
came acquired,  and  then  hereditary  in  many.  He  was  inclined  to  agree 
with  Mr.  Blyth  that  there  might  be  a  difference  in  the  frequency  of 
pendency  between  the  natives  of  the  north  and  south  of  China,  and 
very  probably  the  natives  of  the  northern  parta  of  Asia  might  hate 
their  epiglottis  less  pendent  than  in  the  more  southern  portiouB.  His 
(Sir  Duncan's)  observations  had  been  chiefly  confined  to  the  inhabitanta 
of  temperate  climates.  He  was  glad  Mr.  Dendy  ^reed  with  him  on 
the  whole ;  but  he  could  not  accept  the  term  prostration  as  a  more 
suitable  one  than  pendency  to  denote  the  position  of  the  epiglottis. 
The  meanings  of  the  tiro  words  are  widely  different,  and  the  latter 
not  only  expressed  accurately  the  position  of  the  cartilage,  hut  it 
was  now  received  as  an  accepted  term.  Innervation  had  nothing  to 
do  with  pendency  as  a  cause,  and  he  denied  that  laryngitmvt  liridaiui 
was  produced  by  innervation  of  the  epiglottis.  In  that  disease,  it  is 
the  glottis,  and  not  the  epiglottis  that  ia  at  fault ;  indeed,  the  epi^ottis 
may  possess  its  natural  position  and  the  disease  occur,  from  innervating 
causes,  no  doubt.  So  also  in  hysteria  with  aphonia,  the  epiglottis  is 
not  pendent*;  the  hysteria  in  the  Chinese  mi^t  be  racial,  as  Hr. 
Dendy  B^d,  and  there  the  pendency  might  influence  it,  Mr.  Dendy's 
example  of  aphonia  was  clearly  hysterical,  and  not  dependent  on  pend- 
ency ;  indeed  it  bad  nothing  to  do  with  it.  He  could  assure  Dr. 
Beigel  that  he  had  wholly  excluded  irregular  or  incomplete  pendencies 
from  his  statistics,  and  that  complete  examples  only  were  calculated. 
Dr.  Beigel's  reference  to  an  instance  of  total  loss  of  the  cartilage  only 
confirmed  what  he  (Sir  Duncan)  bad  been  stating  regarding  the  voice, 
for  the  voice  was  not  altered  at  all  in  such  examples  of  destruction, 
from  whatever  cause,  and  no  obstruction  was  therefore  offered  by  pen- 
dency to  the  tree  passage  of  air  in  vocolism.  Whilst  he  admitted  the 
truth  of  Caennak's  experiments,  referred  to  by  Dr.  Beigel,  in  r^ard 
to  the  position  of  the  soft  palate  in  the  utterance  of  vocal  sounds, 
for  be  Imd  confirmed  the  truth  upon  his  (Sir  Duncan's)  own  person  ; 
still  tbcy  did  not  apply  to  the  utterance  of  the  same  soimds  in  pen- 
dency of  the  epiglottis,  for  indeed  they  ooiild  not  always  be  pro- 
duced, at  any  rate  with  anything  like  intensity  or  clearness ;  conse- 
quently in  pendency  the  voice  struck  the  back  of  the  pharynx  behind 
Uie  soft  palate.  And  in  young  people,  for  this  reason,  they  oouM  not 
become  good  singcra  until  pendency  wati  overoomo.  Sir  Duncan  could 
not  accept  in  any  way  the  analogy  between  a  crooked  nose  and  p«»- 
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dcDc;  of  the  epiglottis,  tn  answer  to  Mr.  McGrigor  AIIod's  question 
concerning  the  cause  of  the  peculiar  shrill  and  na^  tone  of  the  voice 
in  Americans,  he  nould  state  that  pendency  of  the  epiglottis  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it.  He  had  examined  many  Americans 
of  both  sexes,  and  found  the  cartilage  vertical  where  the  nasal  twang 
was  undoubted.  It  was  an  acquired  habit,  and  no  doubt  was  an  ana- 
logue of  the  voice  in  many  of  our  own  provincial  districts.  Whilst 
ho  would  admit  that  some  negroes  might  have  musical  voices,  the; 
had  not  loud  powerful  ones,  from  the  pretty  general  condition  of  pen- 
dency in  them.  Whilst  looking  upon  pendency  as  an  undoubtedly 
abnormal  condition,  equally  with  Dr.  Pearce,  yet  it  is  not  the  cause  of 
loss  of  voice  in  cholera,  diphtheria,  or  other  diseases,  as  Dr.  Pearce 
supposes,  in  combination  with  loss  of  nervous  power.  The  latter  might 
certainly  give  rise  to  it,  in  addition  to  the  great  amount  of  proatration 
present.  Pendency  of  the  epiglottis,  Sir  Duncan  said,  was  not  unfro- 
quently  seen  in  cases  of  bronchitis  and  asthma,  but  it  was  not  by  any 
means  eo  frequent  in  consumption  a^  Mr.  Pearce  might  suppose,  unless 
indeed  there  was  true  laryngeal  disease  associated  with  the  chest 
malady.  The  observations  made  by  Mr.  BoUaert  concerning  the  voice 
of  the  red  man  in  Central  America  and  elsewhere,  were  of  great  value, 
and  most  interesting  to  the  author  of  the  paper,  and  Sir  Duncan  stated 
that  in  that  race  of  people,  the  epiglottis  must  be  pretty  generally 
pendent,  and  as  Mr.  Bollaert  remarked  might  really  be  racial  in  the 
Indian  tribes.  Their  howling,  but  not  singing  or  screaming,  would 
favour  this  view.  The  war-whoop  was  a  sound  made  by  striking  the 
mouth  with  the  hand  during  the  emission  of  sounds,  and  would  have 
a  sort  of  compressed  shrillness  about  it,  favoured  by  the  pendency. 
Sir  Duncan  could  not  then  say  eiioctly  in  how  many  cases  he  had 
found  pendency  hereditary,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Mackenzie,  but  the  number 
was  quite  sufficient  to  establish  its  truth.  In  answer  to  Dr.  Dudgeon, 
pendency  is  abnormal  in  Europeans,  or  pathological  if  he  wishes,  but 
as  it  is  found  in  so  many  healthy  persons,  abnormal  is  a  better  term. 
It  is  a  predisposing  cause  of  disease,  as  experience  has  convinced  Sir 
Duncan  over  and  over  again.  Medical  or  pathological  statistics  have 
been  rigorously  excluded  from  the  paper,  because  all  the  coses  given 
were  healthy  people  or  nearly  so.  Its  determination  in  the  young 
beforehand,  and  rectification  will  ward  off  danger  when  disease  of  any 
kind  occurs,  more  especially  in  any  of  the  exanthemata.  Spasm  was  not 
the  cause  of  the  pendency  in  any  of  the  author's  cases,  for  reaaona 
'which  he  had  ^ven  in  describing  his  examinations.  In  reply  to  the 
President,  he  stated  that  certainly  it  was  frequently  found  in  Europeans 
who  suffered  from  relaxed  and  congested  throats,  but,  as  before  stated, 
be  had  avoided  pathology  in  his  paper.  He  had  not  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  any  of  the  lower  animals  with  the  laryngoscope, 
nor  did  he  think  it  possible,  unless  Mr.  Brebnor  could  suggest  some 
mode  by  which  they  could  be  held,  to  prevent  resistance  or  biting. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  to  the  18th  instant. 
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Feuru&ry  18th,  1868. 
Db.  Jahu  Hunt,  tei  Pbcbidiht,  nt  ths  Chaib. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Fellows  elected  vere  announced  aa  under  : — Eklwin  Ransom 
Esq.,  F.a.G.S.,  of  Kempstone,  near  Bedford  ;  Charles  H.  E.  Car- 
michael,  Esq.,  B.A.,  Trin.  CoL  Oion.,  of  the  Department  of  MSa 
British  Museum  ;  Edward  Murray,  £aq.,  27,  Mulgrave  Terrace,  Gates- 
head ;  William  Edwardea-Schneegans,  Esq.,  26,  Devonshire  Street, 
Portland  Place ;  Edmund  Walter  Coleman,  Esq.,  M.D.,  RN.,  of  the 
Uoyal  Hospital,  Haslar;  Lieutenant  John  Fletcher  Owen,  ILA.,  of 
Shoeburyness,  Essex;  J.  Hewitt,  Esq.,  3,  Crown  Court,  Threadneedle 
Street,  E.C.  ;  and  Oswald  Bloomsfield  HoweU,  EBq.,of  39,  King  Street, 
Cheapside,  E.C. 

The  following  presents  were  announced. 

FOR  THE   UBRART. 

From  the  AnTHOR — ^Leou  van  der  Kindere,  De  la  Race. 

From  Kenneth  R.  H.  Mackenzie,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  F.A.S.L. — Case  and 
Claims  of  the  Emancipated  Slaves  in  the  United  States. 

From  the  Attthor — Harmony  of  Revelation  and  Science,  by  the  Rev. 
J.  Doyle,  M.A.,  F.A.S.L. 

From  the  iNsiiTnTioK — Journal  of  the  Royal  United  Service  Institu- 
tion, No.  46. 

From  the  Editor — The  Medical  Press  and  Circular. 

From  E.  T.  R.  Tekison,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.  A. S.L.— British  Medical  Journal 
for  1866  and  1867. 

From  the  Author  ^Instructions  pour  le  Litt«nil  de  la  Her  Rouge. 
M^moire  de  Docteur  Boudin,  par  M.  P€rier. 

From  George  Tate,  Esq.,  F.A.S.L. — Proceedings  of  the  Berwit^ahire 
Naturalists'  Club. 

From  J.  W.  Conrad  Cox,  Esq.,  F.A.S.L. — M,  Benan,  TAIlemagne  et 
I'Athfiisme,  by  Ernest  Hello ;  Voyage  d'eiploration  dans  le  Haut 
Maroni,  by  if,  Vedal ;  El(^  de  M.  BScamier,  by  Henri  Gourand. 

From  the  Society — Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
Vol  III,  Part  I. 

for  the  UtlBEUM. 

FromE.  T.  R.  Tenison,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.A.S.L. —  Ring  Money,  from 
Bonny,  two  specimens  ;  Carved  Calabash,  from  the  Congo;  Snuff- 
Box,  from  Old  Calabar  ;  Powder  FLisk,  from  Benin. 

From  Dr.  Donovan,  F.A.S.L. — Cast  of  Human  Brain ;  Cast  of  Brain 
of  Dog ;  Cast  of  Ciorilla's  Braia. 

The  President  directed  attention  to  a  specimen  on  the  table  closely 
resembling  a  atone  celt,  which  had  been  found  near  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
by  Mr.  Heniy  Prigg,  Jun.  It  was  difficult  to  decide  whether  it  was  a 
natural  production  or  artificial.     It  was  accomjxinied  by  the  following 
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On  a  gnmnd  Stone  Implement,  from  FUmpton,  near  Bury  St.  EdmundM, 
Suffolk. 

Early  last  year,  while  Bearobing  for  flint  implementa  in  a  gravel  pit 
at  Flempton,  about  fire  milee  from  Bury  St.  EdmundB,  I  foimd  the 
curiously -shaped  atone  which  I  now  exhibit,  and  which  doubtless,  at 
the  present  time,  when  the  ground  stone  axe  found  in  the  gravel  pit 
at  Malton  is  causing  some  little  controverBy,  will  interest  those  who 
make  archaic  anthropology  their  especial  study. 

Flempton,  I  should  add,  is  situated  in  the  Talley  of  the  Larke,  be- 
tween Icklingham  and  Buiy  St.  Edmunds,  at  both  of  which  places  flint 
implements  have  been  found  in  the  "  Drift,"  and  the  pit,  in  a  heap  of 
gravel  near  some  working  in  which  I  found  my  specimen,  is  upon  the 
upper  level  grave],  which  there  reposes  directly  upon  the  chalk.  No 
flint  implements  have  to  the  present  been  observed,  though  mamma- 
lian remains  occur  occasionally. 

The  atone  in  question  is  four  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  by  about 
three  in  greatest  breadth,  and  has  a  thickness  of  three-quarters  of  an 
inch-  I  am  at  present  unable  to  name  the  rock  to  which  it  belongs, 
but  may  state  that  it  is  of  a  gritty  nature,  rather  soft,  grey  in  colour, 
with  numeroiiB  groups  of  small  black  shining  particles  interspersed.  In 
form  it  resembles  considerably  one  type  of  ground  stone  axe  found  in 
Denmark,  having  a  semielhptic  edge  at  its  broadest  end,  faces  of 
equal  convexity,  and  square  converging  sides.  In  fact  there  seems 
but  little  doubt  that  the  specimen  owes  its  form  partially  to  the  hand 
of  man ;  whether  it  ia  merely  a  surface  example  or  came  from  the  un- 
disturbed gravel  must  of  course  remain  EUi  open  question,  though  5v>m 
the  situation  in  which  I  found  it,  its  genertj  water-worn  appearance, 
and  the  fact  of  its  being  deeply  attuned  and  incruated  with  the  red 
soil  of  the  pit,  induce  me  to  believe  that  it  is  of  higher  antiquity 
than  the  "Neolithic  period,"  and  might  probably  have  formed  a  por- 
tion of  the  true  gravel  bed. 

In  conclusion,  as  the  evidence  in  this  and  the  other  two  cases  of  the 
reputed  discovery  of  ground  stone  axes  in  the  gravel  undoubtedly  is, 
it  moat,  I  think,  cause  us  to  pause  before  we  accept  the  ptx)pOBit)on 
that  the  men  of  the  Drift-period  had  no  ground  stone  toots,  or  that 
they  were'  in  such  an  utter  state  of  barbarism  as  to  be  unable  to  manu- 
facture such,  and  it  must  likewise  stimulate  those  who  like  myself 
are  seeking  in  the  valley-gravels  evidence  of  these,  our  very  remote 
precursors,  to  look  for  other  signs  of  them  besides  the  now  well-known 
flakes  and  hatchets  of  flint.  Hbnbv  Prigo,  Jun. 

Mr.  Chahlkworth  was  of  opinion  that  there  was  nothing  about 
the  specimen  which  admitted  of  its  being  considered  definitely  a 
human  production.  Even  flints  were  often  found  which  resembled 
natural  forms,  and  if  that  occurs  with  such  a  material  as  flint,  there 
was  nothing  remarkable  in  a  soft  stone  being  worn  into  a  shape  re- 
sembling an  artificial  implement.  The  material  of  the  specimen  on 
the  table  was  vety  unlike  that  usually  selected  for  the  formation  of 
implements. 

Professor  MicooSAi-D  concurred  with  Mr.  Charlesworth,  ofasnymgi 
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that  he  ahould  hesitate  to  aaj  that  it  poBseBsed  anj  of  the  characteristics 
of  a  genuine  flint  implement,  both  fmm  the  nature  of  the  atone  and 
its  geoend  form. 

Mr.  Blyth  thought  it  was  artificial  and  not  a  natural  production, 
but  he  doubted  whether  it  was  genuine. 

Coi  Fox  considered  it  might  probably  be  a  pebble  in  the  process  of 
formation,  but  not  finished. 

A  short  lott«r  from  Dr.  Carter  Blake,  being  his  first  communication 
«nce  his  arrival  in  Nicaragua,  was  next  read.  In  it  he  stated  that  he 
hoped  ere  long  to  give  some  account  of  the  anthropology  of  Nicaragiu 
in  general.  He  had  been  investigating  some  ruined  cities  in  the 
ChontaJes  district,  which  were  covered  with  hieroglyphic  inscriptions. 

Capt.  Fiu  moved  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  to  Dr.  Carter  Blake  for 
his  letter.  He  said  he  anticipated  that  communications  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  Society  would  be  received  from  him  ere  long,  and  that 
certain  crania  would  be  forwarded  at  the  same  tima  He  had  seen 
the  hieroglyphics  on  the  buildings  mentioned,  but  had  not  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining  them,  which  could  be  done  by  Dr.  Carter 
Blake,  to  whom  the  Council  of  the  Central  American  Association 
had  directed  that  every  facility  should  be  offered  for  his  investigations, 
and  for  adding  to  the  scientific  knowledge  of  that  interesting  district 

The  Director  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks,  which  was  carried  una- 
nimously. 

The  following  paper  on  Darwinism  and  Anthropology,  by  Profl  Her- 
mann Schaaffhausen,  was  then  read  : — 

Dandnum  and  Anthropology.     By  Prof.  Hermann  Schaaffsaubs!). 

The  question  has  recently  been  much  discussed  in  England,  whether 
the  theory  of  Darwin  ia  adeqiiate  to  explain  the  variety  of  human 
races,  and  the  physical  and  mental  development  of  the  human  qieciea. 
We  should  not  do  violence  to  the  phenomena  in  favour  of  any  theory, 
but  rather  look  upon  the  anthropological  facts  as  the  touchstone  for 
the  question  whettierthe  so-called  stru^le  for  existence  and  natural 
selection  represent  a  universal  law  of  nature.  The  study  of  human 
races,  offers  greater  difficulties  than  thai  of  plants  and  animals,  be* 
cause  a  new  force,  aa  it  were,  presents  itself,  namely,  the  intellectual 
activity  of  man,  whose  influence  upon  the  physical  conformation  is  as 
potent  as  any  other  determining  human  nature. 

Many  of  the  characters  which  distinguish  human  races,  must  bo 
ascribed  to  climate,  such  as  the  colour  of  the  akin,  hair,  iris,  height 
and  constitution  of  the  body.  It  is  the  task  of  physiology  to  furnish 
the  proofs  for  the  correctness  of  this  view,  by  studying  the  intimate 
relations  between  the  activity  of  the  organs  and  vital  conditions. 
Many  naturalists  have,  however,  considered  these  physical  quaUtics 
of  human  races,  as  independent  of  the  influence  of  external  nature ; 
because,  in  the  distribution  of  races  over  the  globe,  this  dependence 
cannot  always  be  traced,  and  because  phenomena  present  tliemselves 
in  opposition  to  the  above  view.  Thus,  it  is  said,  tall  men  are  fouiiil 
both  m  the  torrid  and  frigid  zones;  the  colour  of  theekin  isfrnittcntiT 
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found  darker  in  high  latitudes  than  under  the  equator.  But  it  is 
eaajr  to  eipltun  theee  apparent  contradictions.  Nature  preaenreB  certdn 
oharacteristicB  with  vonderful  tenacity,  which  a  certain  climate  has  pro- 
duced during  a  long  Beries  of  generationa,  under  other  zones,  and  the 
preserration  of  such  well  marked  characters  by  transmission,  proves 
itself  more  powerful  than  the  transforming  action  of  another  climate, 
which  could  only  become  dominant  after  the  lapse  of  a  period  as  long, 
and  under  the  same  circumstances,  as  was  required  for  the  origmal 
formation.  That  climate  does  produce  peculiarities  of  organisa- 
tion which  persist  long  after  the  cessation  of  climatic  influences,  man 
furnishes  more  striking  examples  than  any  animal  or  plant,  because 
his  more  perfect  organisation  renders  him  more  independent. 

It  has  at  all  times  been  recognised  that  man  has  to  struggle  for  his 
existence  with  the  climate,  With  the  animal  world,  and  with  his  fellow 
men.  But  this  struggle  is  not  necessarily  the  cause  of  an  improvement 
of  human  nature ;  it  frequently  is  merely  subservient  to  a  scanty  sus- 
tenance of  life.  Even  at  this  day  we  see  savages  preserving  a  miserable 
existence,  as  they  have  done  for  thousands  of  years  past.  The  nomads 
of  central  Asia  are,  as  regards  their  mode  of  life,  described  by  Herodotus 
OS  we  see  theni  now.  But  in  other  cases  the  struggle  for  existence  pro- 
duces in  the  same  region  the  greatest  change  of  phenomena.  Between 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  there  certainly  lived  in  the  remotest  time,  as 
everywhere  else,  only  savage  people  ;  then  arose  flourishing  empires  ; 
but  now  predacious  hordes  rove  again  around  the  ruins  of  the  Assyrian 
cities.  The  strugglcB  of  races  and  peoples  with  each  other  present 
ft  variegated  spectacle,  in  which  physic^  and  mental  power  measure 
their  sti^ngth  with  alternate  results.  Flourishing  empires  are  over- 
thrown by  barbarians,  and  rude  force  vanquishes  refined  culture.  But 
those  who  succumbed  to  the  force  of  arms  finally  conquered  by  their 
language,  their  manners,  and  their  culture.  Elsewhere,  agam,  we  find 
the  powerful  sons  of  the  primitive  forests  succumb  before  the  weak 
descendants  of  civilisation.  The  progress  of  humanity  does  not,  how- 
ever, depend  upon  the  display  of  rude  force,  however  great  may  be  the 
events  it  has  produced  in  history ;  but  upon  the  development  of 
thought,  and  especially  upon  the  progressive  knowledge  of  nature, 
which  no  doubt  can  only  be  acquired  by  intellectual  emulation. 

The  theory  of  natural  selection  has  but  a  limited  validity  as  regards 
the  development  of  the  human  species.  Aristotle  has  indeed,  iu  bis 
idea!  state,  provided  that  only  the  best  should  intermarry ;  but  in  human 
society  the  strong  pair  with  the  weak,  the  good  with  the  bad.  Altoge- 
ther we  cannot  iu  nature  trace  such  an  intention  as  is  kept  in  view  in 
artificial  breeding.  As  natural  selection  we  can  only  designate  the 
advantage  of  a  better  oi^uisation,  which  manifests  itself  in  many  cases 
of  propagation.  But  the  advantageous  or  injurious  changes  of  the 
organisation,  will  always  in  the  first  instance  depend  on  the  natural 
influences  of  the  external  world.  The  miserable  emaciated  forms  of 
many  Australian  tribes,  correspond  with  their  scanty  means  of  subsis- 
tence. Whan  they  are  better  fed  they  much  improve  in  appearance 
without  the  intervention  of  natural  selection.  Some  English  naturalists 
recently  thought  that  Dai'win's  theory  contained  the  proof  of  the  unity 
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of  the  bnmaa  Bpecies,  inaaniuch  as,  according  to  Damin,  all  T&rietiea, 
apecies  and  genera  proceeded  from  one  Bpecies.  But  the  weakest 
side  of  Darwin's  theory-ia  the  aaBumption  of  a  single  origin  trf"  apecica 
and  the  denial  of  a  generatio  mtjitivoca,  which  leads  to  the  aaeumption 
of  a  multiple  origin,  of  equal  at  Bimilai*  series  of  developments,  in  diffe- 
rent re^onsond  at  different  periods.  With  a  multiple  origin,  two  species 
standing  in  the  same  grade  of  organic  development  maj  veiy  much 
resemble  each  other,  and  jet  be  of  different  descent.  However  much 
the  South  Sea  negro  resembles  the  Ethiopian  of  Africa,  that  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  be  of  different  origin,  when  we  aee  that  in  Asia 
as  well  as  in  Africa  animal  life  has  independently  developed  itself  from 
independent  forms  up  to  the  ape  and  man.  Orang  and  gorilla  are 
both  anthropoid  apes ;  bnt  what  proves  their  common  origin  i  The 
assumption  of  a  progressive  development  does  not  exclude  the  plurali- 
ties of  human  origin.  No  doubt,  if  the  transformation  of  species  be 
admitted,  then  the  poasibiUty  of  the  origin  of  all  human  races  from 
one  pair  must  also  be  admitted ;  for  if  an  amphibium  can  become  a 
bird  or  a  mammal,  surely  a  negro  can  become  a  Mongol  or  a  Caucasian. 
Dut  although  the  unity  of  human  origin  is  quite  posuble,  it  is  not 
probable,  because  the  oldest  traces  of  our  species  present  already  pro- 
found differences  of  type.  The  unity  of  the  human  species  cannot  be 
proved  by  the  theory  of  Darwin  ;  for  he  cannot  produce  any  valid  argu- 
ment for  the  assumption  that  all  primitive  forces  have  only  been  created 
once.  The  progressive  development  of  man  &odi  lower  forms  is  act  a 
fact  because  it  may  be-  deduced  from  Darwin's  theory,  but  because  the 
discovery  of  old  crania  proves  it,  by  showing  us  the  human  brain  in  a 
lower  grade  of  organisation  than  is  found  in  the  present  inb^itanta 
of  the  same  regions. 

According  te  Darwin,  new  races  should  be  continually  fcMToing, 
whilst  experience  rather  teaches  that  the  diversities  of  races  partly 
diminish  by  the  equalising  influence  of  intellectual  culture  upon  the 
brun  and  skull.  It  would,  however,  be  going  too  far  to  assert  that 
all  peoples  will  finally  form  one  homogeneous  race,  for  civilisation 
cannot  annihilate  the  climatic  diversities  of  the  diflerent  zones,  al- 
thoi^h  it  may  partly  moderate  their  influences.  It  is  a  double  error 
of  Wallace  to  maintain  that  Darwin's  theoiy  leads  to  the  apparent 
contradiction,  that  man  has  a  single  origin  and  that  be  at  the  sans 
time  developes  himself  in  the  direction  of  unity.  Darwin's  theoiy  only 
leads  to  the  possibility  of  a  single  origin,  which  must  not  be  confcnuided 
with  a  proof  of  it.  A  development  of  the  human  species  in  the  direc- 
tion of  its  unity  does  not  in  the  least  follow  from  Darwin's  theory, 
but  just  the  contrary.  The  equalising  action  of  a  progreauve  civili- 
sation in  all  zones,  and  under  different  climatic  conditions,  has  been 
altogether  ignored  by  Darvriu,  because  it  does  not  in  point  of  foct  exist 
in  plants  and  animals,  but  is  a  privilege  of  man,  whose  development 
by  intellectual  and  moral  forties,  and  corresponding  organisation, 
obeys  another  and  a  higher  law.  So  long  as  the  animal  nature  [»«- 
dominates  in  man,  dimato  and  locality  have  an  absolute  influence 
over  him  ;  but  with  the  awakening  of  intelligence  arises  a  fbroe  which 
in  the  most  distant  regions  strives  to  liberate  ntau  from  the  constnint 
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of  niiture,  until  finally  on  the  highest  acale  of  civilisation,  u  we  may 
now  obseire  it,  the  higher  claases  of  human  society  among  all  peoples 
not  merely  adopt  Bimilar  customa  in  dress,  habitation,  and  alimen- 
tation, but  prove  by  similarity  of  thouglits,  feelings,  and  strivings, 
that  higber  imity  of  human  oature,  whiuh  though  not  expressed  in 
the  first  origin  of  our  species,  yet,  what  is  more  important,  gleams 
before  as  the  glorious  object  of  human  development. 

Dr.  KiNQ  said  he  was  decidedly  against  the  Darwinian  theory.  Mr. 
Darwin's  facts  and  figures  would  not  bear  esamination,  and  he  (Dr. 
King)  agreed  with  the  author  of  the  paper  on  many  points.  Cross- 
bre^s  would  be  obtained  in  animals,  but  not  in  man.  They  might, 
indeed,  obtain  a  certain  amount  of  cross-breeds :  thus  there  was  a 
mixture  of  races  in  Canada  with  the  Scotchman  and  the  Ztialander, 
and  it  was  found  that  when  the  male  was  of  the  stronger  race  the 
breed  was  depreciated,  but  that  when  the  female  was  the  stronger 
there  was  a  superior  breed.  Then  agMu,  as  to  the  action  of  the  brain 
and  its  dependence  on  quality  and  quantity,  he  held  for  quality  and 
not  for  quantity,  not  only  of  the  brain  but  also  of  muscle. 

Tbe  Prbsioent  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  author  of  the 
paper,  and  he  hoped  the  Society  would  be  fiivoured  with  others  from 
the  same  source.  It  had  originated  trora  a  paper  on  Darwinism 
which  he  (the  President)  had  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation at  Nottingham,  a  copy  of  which  was  sent  to  Paris,  and  Profes- 
sor Schaaffhausea  had  written  to  express  his  agreemeut  with  the  opin- 
ions expressed  in  it,  in  opposition  to  those  of  Professor  Huxley,  and 
other  advocates  of  the  Darwinian  theory,  for  he  contended  that  that 
theory,  instead  of  leading  to  the  unity  of  the  human  species,  led  to 
very  different  results,  in  consequence  of  subsequent  communications 
on  the  subject  with  Professor  Schaaffhausen,  he  was  induced  to  contri- 
bute the  paper. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  then  g^ven  unanimously  to  the 
author. 

Dr.  Kino  added  to  his  former  remarks  that  Dr.  Priohard  had  at 
one  time  contended  for  the  unity  of  the  human  race,  but  that  latterly 
he  had  changed  his  opinion,  and  said  that  as  a  philosopher  he  could 
not  agree  to  that  opinion,  but  that  as  a  Christian  he  must. 

The  Bev.  Detnbar  Hratb  said  the  question  to  be<U8cussed  had  not 
been  clearly  stated.  The  proper  question  before  the  meeting,  he  thoiight, 
was,  whether  the  struggle  for  existence  among  men  leads  to  advanta- 
geous results.  There  were  so  many  things  involved  in  Darwinism  that  it 
became  a  question  what  Darwiuism  really  was,  for  in  the  second  part  of 
tbe  work  by  Mr.  Darwin,  just  published,  some  most  astounding  views 
were  announced.  In  the  alleged  general  struggle  for  existence,  one  ques- 
tion left  unsatisfied  was,  whether  there  was  necessarily  on  advantage 
gained  by  the  struggle  )  With  man  it  was  not  merely  a  question  of  phy- 
sical force,  but  of  moral  force,  depending  on  the  conditions  in  which 
society  is  orgauised,  tbe  operation  of  which  must  be  detrimental.  He  in- 
ataocedt  he  law  iu  France  which  prohibited  men  between  the  ages  of 
eigliteen  and  twenty-eight  from  marrying.  By  the  operation  of  that 
law  those  men  who  are  the  strongest  are  forbidden  to  propagate  the 
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ipeoiea.  This  could  Dot  but  be  mjurioua  to  the  raoe.  The  power  thus  ei- 
cited  was  not  phyBJcal  but  moral  power,  and  the  aamekind  of  power  waa 
observable  among  animals,  some  of  which  exercise  an  influence  over 
others  entirely  independent  of  physical  force.  He  adduced  as  an  in- 
stance the  fact  that  a  pack  of  hounds  will  take  up  the  cry  of  one 
that  may  be  insignificant  in  size,  while  they  will  disregard  the  barking 
of  others.  That  influence  was  a  power  based  upon  sentiment,  and  among 
men  a  similar  kind  of  power  is  based  upon  sentiment.  There  might 
be  a  great  number  of  false  sentiments,  and  much  false  morality,  of 
which  the  French  law  prohibiting  a  man  from  marrying  at  the  meet 
vigorous  period  of  life  waa  an  example  ;  and  it  could  not  increase  the 
power  of  a  country.  But  if  they  allowed  that  power  could  be  baaed 
on  sentiment,  then  it  might  lead  to  some  advantages,  if  the  true  view 
of  anything  were  only  known,  and  men  were  able  to  put  things  at 
their  right  value.  Right  views,  sentiments  and  morals  it  mi^t  be 
supposed  could  give  great  advantage  to  a  body  of  men  acting  collec- 
tively, though  single  individuals  could  do  nothing.  It  was  the  know- 
ledge of  the  good  effects  of  such  influences  that  gave  value  to  history 
and  to  religion.  He  could  see  no  other  foundation  for  what  is  valu- 
able in  religion  than  the  impression  that  goodness  should  give  advan- 
tage to  those  who  practise  it.  There  were  human  sentiments  leading 
to  good  ^d  to  evil,  and  he  thought  it  certain  that  good  sentiments 
do  give  men  an  advantage  over  those  who  only  know  what  is  bad. 

Dr.  DoNoVA^f  said  he  came  to  gain  information  about  DarwiDism, 
but  neither  of  the  preceding  speakers  had  said  anything  about  it.  The 
question  was,  what  is  Darwinism !  Mr.  Darwin  stated  his  opinion  in 
two  propositions,  about  which  people  talk  much  but  give  no  infonna- 
tion.  The  first  of  these  propositions  was  that  all  species  cf  human 
beings  have  deacended  from  common  parenta,  and  that  they  have  be- 
come modified  by  descent.  The  second  proposition  was,  that  all  animals 
have  been  disseminated  from  four  or  five  original  stocks,  and  plants 
from  a  smaller  number.  That  was  Darwinism  of  which  the  paper  was 
a  Bunuuajy,  and  those  were  the  two  questions  before  them :  and  he 
begged  the  meeting  to  deal  with  the  question  as  Darwin  had  put 
it  before  the  world.  Darwinism  resolved  itself  into  those  two  propo- 
sitions, and  Mr.  Darwin  had  the  candour  to  declare  tliat  both  proposi- 
tions might  be  argued  agunst  He  proceeded  to  read  passages  from 
Darwin,  when — 

Mr.  A.  C.  Brbbnbr  asked  which  edition  Dr.  Donovan  was  reading 
from ;  that  being  an  essential  point. 

Dr.  DoNOVAK — The  first  book  only. 
'    Mr.  Brbbmbr — Mr.  Darwin  has  much  changed  since  then.     Tbis  is 
important. 

Mr.  Cbablcbwohth  considered  that  Dr.  Donovan  was  attempting  to 
lead  the  meeting  astray  from  the  real  question.  They,  on  that  occa- 
sion had  nothing  to  do  with  the  gener^  question  of  Darwinism.  The 
question  was,  how  far  does  Darwinism  bear  on  the  origin  of  the  human 
race  I  Dr.  Donovan  had  said  the  paper  was  a  summary  of  Darwinism ; 
this  was  clearly  not  the  case. 

Mr,  DajinT  said  the  meeting  would  feel  obliged  to  the  President  if 
he  would  explain  what  was  the  real  subject  to  he  discussed. 
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The  PHmiDBNT  obeerved  that  the  subject  for  diacuesion  was  not 
what  DarwiniBin  ia,  for  it  waa  supposed  that  every  person  preaent 
knew  that,  but  they  ahould  confiue  themselvea  to  the  argnmenta 
adduced  and  the  facts  enunciR,ted  by  the  author  of  the  paper.  If 
they  proceeded  to  consider  the  two  works  of  Darwin  they  would  go 
away  from  the  question  of  anthropology  and  be  entering  the  domain 
of  biology.  It  was  for  them  merely  to  consider  whether  it  threw  any 
light  on  anthropolt^.  Firstly,  whether  known  facta  lead  to  the  sup- 
position that  man  came  &om  the  same  class  as  other  m&mmalia, 
and  aeoondly  they  had  to  consider  whether  there  were  any  facts 
to  show  that  the  distinotiouB  of  races  now  observed  were  ever  non- 
eiistent  The  author  of  the  paper  told  them  that  the  progressive 
development  of  man  i^  proved  by  the  progressive  development  of 
the  boman  skull,  as  exhibited  in  the  lower  forms  which  had  been  dis- 
covered. That  discovery  was  mentioned  as  a  fact,  and  it  was  one  of 
the  questions  to  which  they  had  to  direct  attention.  They  had  heard, 
over  and  over  ag^n,  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  Neanderthal 
skull,  as  indicative  of  the  former  existence  of  a  race  of  human  beings 
of  inf^or  mental  organisation ;  but  a  paper  had  been  read  before  their 
Society,  by  Dr.  Barnard  Davie,  to  prove  that  that  skull  was  merely  an 
abnormal  formation,  though  Professor  Huxley  was  an  eloquent  pleader 
the  other  way.  If  that  were  bo,  the  whole  of  the  first  questiop.  would 
be  thus  put  aside,  on  which  the  author  of  the  paper  laid  much  stress, 
for  that  was  the  only  specimen  from  which  the  animal  origin  of  man 
had  been  traced.  Here  Dr.  Barnard  Davis  and  Professor  Huxley, 
were  clearly  at  variance.  If  they  once  left  the  royal  road  of  facts  it 
was  impossible  to  aay  what  theoriea  might  not  have  to  be  accepted,  and 
they  would  get  entangled  in  a  mass  of  difficiiltiea  from  which  they 
would  never  be  extricated.  Darwinism  had  been  said  to  be  founded 
on.the  struggle  for  existence,  but  they  might  admit  that  the  struggle 
for  existence  would  produce  great  effects  without  admitting  any  of 
the  theories  of  Mr.  Darwin  as  to  th«  origin  of  man  or  species.  His 
disciples  say  that  it  must  be  so ;  but  they  rely  for  that  assumption 
merely  on  the  stru^Ie  for  Ufe  and  natimtl  selection.  The  second 
volume  of  Mr.  Darwin's  recent  publication  indeed  says  that  the  facts 
on  which  his  theory  is  based  have  yet  to  he  published.  In  considering 
the  question  of  inheritance  an  enormous  number  of  facta  presented 
themselves,  which  indicated  a  certain  number  of  lawa,  but  Mr.  Darwin 
was  unable  to  lay  down  any  distinct  law  in  proof  of  his  theory,  and 
said  we  had  better  wait  for  further  evidence.  They  should,  therefore, 
keep  simply  to  facts,  and  bear  in  mind  that  the  real  origin  of  man  had 
yet  to  be  (Uacovered.  AH  scientific  men  muat  assume  that  the  origin 
of  man  was  a  question  of  physical  science  alone,  therefore  they  ought  to 
refuse  the  acceptance  of  Darwin's  theory  which  leaves  the  question  of 
loan's  origin,  and  the  causes  of  the  distinctions  of  difierent  races  where 
it  found  it. 

Mr.  Brookes  was  somewhat  puzzled,  and  wished  to  know  what  was 
the  question  before  the  meeting.  The  paper  was  headed  "  Darwinism 
and  Anthropol*^ ;"  what,  therefore,  could  Mr,  Charlesworth  mean 
when  he  said  the  paper  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  theory  of  Darwin. 

»"■■"■  I, c*;oi).^ic 
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Id  point  of  foot  there  was  nothing  (he  thoufilit)  in  the  paper  but 
Darwinism.  He  considered  it  unphilosophical  to  attempt  to  discover 
the  origin  of  man  and  to  trace  his  changes  to  the  present  time.  The 
proper  course  of  investigation  should  be  to  look  to  existing  races,  and 
to  endeavour  to  trace  them  backwards  to  preceding  races.  With  re- 
gard to  the  struggle  for  existence,  the  meaning  of  it  was  the  commonly 
reoognised  faot  tliat  the  strongest  will  conquer  ;  and  it  was  merely  an 
illustration  of  the  theory  that  the  present  human  races  have  attained 
the  perfection  they  have  arrived  at  by  success  in  these  struggles 
for  existence  for  millions  of  years.  The  strongest  had  always  pre- 
vailed and  they  had  transmitted  their  strength  to  their  immediate 
descendants 

Mr.  Charlbsworth  referred  to  the  first  three  lines  of  the  paper  is 
being  the  question  the  Society  had  to  discuss,  and  observed  that  the 
author  assumed  that  they  knew  what  Darwinism  was. 

Dr.  Colltsr  thought  the  condition  of  the  earth  in  former  peiiodi 
was  an  important  consideration  in  the  question  of  the  origin  of  species; 
for  when  the  earth  was  in  a  state  unfitted  for  high  organisations,  a 
low  condition  of  life  must  have  prevailed,  but  that  as  the  surfooe  of 
the  earth  became  changed  a  different  class  of  beings  existed.  There 
bad  been,  he  considered,  a  progressive  development  as  the  earth  be- 
came fitted  for  higher  forms  of  life,  and  that  the  condition  of  man  im- 
proved with  the  improved  condition  of  the  earth  for  human  existence. 
Difference  of  climate  he  had  no  doubt  produced  great  effect.  He  con- 
tended that  the  negroes  in  America  are  superior  to  those  of  Africa, 
[Mr.  J.  Meter  Harris — No  1  No  I]  and  that  the  quality  of  tbeir 
brain  was  more  dense.  [Mr.  J.  MoGrioor  Allan. — Wluch  is  the 
most  dense  brun  f|  The  brain  of  the  European  was  more  dense  than 
that  of  the  negro  and  its  density  is  greater  or  less  in  the  inter- 
mediate races,  that  of  the  white  man  being  the  densest. 

Mr,  Dbkdy  regarded  the  question  of  intellect  as  the  great  question 
to  which  the  decision  of  the  point- under  discussion  must  come.  As- 
cending from  living  monads  to  the  moat  perfectly  organised  beings,  at 
which  point  did  intellect  become  developed  4  la  the  ape  every  phy- 
sical organ  was  nearly  analogous  to  man,  and  the  brain  of  the  gorilla 
aad  the  chimpanzee  were  closely  anthmpomorphous,  the  cerebrum  uf 
the  latter  overlapping  the  cerebellum.  In  vhat  then  did  the  intel- 
lectual difierence  consist  f  Did  it  depend  on  education  1  In  the 
canary  and  the  magpie  there  was  something  like  intellect  developed 
by  education — at  least  it  was  imitation,  l^eu  why  did  not  the  chim- 
panzee speak  1  Why  not  teach  it  as  dogs  are  tau^t,  and  give  it  food 
when  bungiy,  and  utter  a  word  at  the  time,  to  ascertain  whether  by 
that  kind  of  teaching  the  chimpanzee  might  not  be  made  to  speak. 
That  would  be  the  experimtrUum  erueit,  and  be  reoommended  the 
Anthmpological  Society,  to  institute  experiments  of  the  kind,  aad 
show  that  they  were  a  Society  of  action  and  not  merely  of  talk.  Re 
alluded  to  the  Obonzo  dwarf  discovered  in  equatorial  Africa,  who  ap- 
proached as  near  to  the  ohimpaniee  as  possible,  and  he  oboerved  that 
instead  of  searobing  in  the  micx«iie  fbr  the  missing  link  between  man 
and  apes,  it  appeared  that  there  was  a  dose  approximatim  in  the 
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centre  of  AiHoa.  He  thought  it  would  bs  deainble  to  asoertain  by 
teaching  how  near  the  cfaimpaiuee  could  be  brought  to  mau,  and  if  tbe 
experiment  failed,  then  let  the  theory  of  Darwin  ceaae  to  be  believed 
on  that  point,  and  let  it  be  accepted  that  intellect  fails  in  the  ape  and 
begina  with  man. 

Mr.  Macbeth  thought  that  eomethiog  like  injuatice  had  been  done 
to  Mr.  Darwin  in  tbe  course  of  the  diBCuasion  by  attempting  to  fasten 
oa  him  any  theory  respecting  the  unity  of  the  human  race.  He  had, 
indeed,  removed  certain  objections  to  the  unity  of  man  that  would 
otherwise  arise  from  the  great  diversity  in  the  different  races  of  man- 
kind. The  question  was,  had  they  any  facts  to  guide  them  in  deter- 
miniug  whether  they  were  of  one  commoa  origin  or  not ;  and  suoli 
facts  he  conceived  were  afforded  by  philology.  By  philological  investi- 
gations it  had  been  ascertained  that  races  in  different  parts  of  tbe 
globe,  who  were  supposed  to  be  distinct,  spoke  a  language  based  on 
the  same  roots,  and  they  must,  therefore,  it  might  be  assumed,  have 
sprung  from  a  common  origin.  Anthropologists  ought  not  to  ignore 
such  a  fact,  and  from  prosecuting  the  inquiry  in  that  direction  they 
might  arrive  at  other  similar  facts,  pointing  to  a  common  origin  of 
the  human  race.  There  was  another  point  in  the  paper  from  which  he 
dissented.  It  was  assumed  that  there  was  an  innate  tendency  in  man- 
kind to  development,  and  to  become  civilised.  Now,  so  far  as  he  knew 
of  the  history  of  the  world,  civilisation  was  limited  to  certain  races. 
There  were  numerous  instances  in  which  races  of  men  have  sunk  from 
a  comparatively  hi^  state  of  development  to  a  very  low  condition  ; 
but  he  did  not  know  of  any  raoe  who  had  civilised  themselvea  Civi- 
lisation always  proceeded  from  without  and  not  from  within,  in  illustra- 
tion of  which  he  adduced  the  civilisation  of  the  Britons  by  the  Romans, 
and  other  instances.  Mr.  Macbeth  inquired  on  what  authority  it  was 
stated  that  Dr.  Prichard  had  changed  his  opinion.  He  did  not  think 
the  sentiment  attributed  to  him  was  such  as  Dr.  Prichard  would  have 
adopted.  He  denied  that  he  was  bound  by  Christianity  to  object  to 
any  theory  as  to  the  number  of  original  races  of  mankind. 

Mr.  Bltte  sud  the  formation  of  the  lower  limb  of  roan  was  difL 
ferent  from  that  of  any  other  animal,  and  he  could  not  admit  that 
tliere  was  any  gradation  between  him  and  the  lower  animals.  Tb« 
lower  timl>s  of  apes  were  more  different  among  themselves  than  any 
similar  differences  between  the  races  of  man.  There  was  nothing, 
indeed,  more  different  than  the  feet  of  the  orang  and  of  the  goriU^ 
He  was  inclined  to  beUeve  in  the  single  origin  of  man,  for  if  man  had 
been  developed  from  different  forms  of  apes,  he  would  have  retained 
several  marks  of  the  lower  types  of  an  imals,  which  he  does  not.  Dar- 
win had  brought  forward  instiuices  where  varieties  of  tbe  human  species 
had  varied  very  much  as  well  as  of  animals;  but  the  changes  in  pigeons, 
on  which  Mr.  Darwin  laid  much  stress,  were  much  greater  than  any 
in  tbe  human  raoe  ;  and  when  they  considered  tbe  endless  variations 
of  condition  of  different  races  of  men,  it  was,  he  thought,  wonderfiil 
that  they  were  not  more  dissimilar. 

Mr.  J.  MoGriook  Allan  thought  the  paper  supported  the  theory 
originated  by  Hippocrates,  sustained  by  Bnffon,  and  recently  b^  Dr. 
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Moore,  that  colour  of  the  skin  was  due  to  climate.  It  waa  a  plausible 
theory,  as  the  blackest  men  vere  foimd  under  the  Equator,  and  there 
vas  almost  a  chromatic  Boalo  of  complexion,  until  we  got  to  the  Arctic 
re^^ons,  where,  unfortunately  for  the  theory,  the  Esquimaux,  living 
among  eternal  anows,  were  not  fair,  but  dark.  The  paper  raised  the 
question :  Does  the  Darwin  tbeoTy  involve  a  single  origin  of  mankind  1 
Progressive  development  does  not  exclude  plurality  of  origin.  Hr. 
Darwin  first  described  the  tremendous  and  perpetual  Btxu^e  for 
existence  going  on  amongst  all  organisms,  and  drew  the  obvious  con- 
clusion that  the  slightest  superiority  of  the  individual  animal  or  plant 
would  ultimately  result  in  the  preservation  and  natural  Bclection  of  the 
strongest  races  alone.  To  this  extent  Mr.  Allan  presumed  we  mast  be 
all  followers  of  Mr,  Darwin,  Can  this  process  produce  new  species ! 
Mr.  Darwin  showed  what  artificial  selection  would  do  in  breeding 
pigeons,  cattle,  etc.  If  breeders  can  do  so  mach  in  a  few  years,  what 
cannot  nature  perform  in  millions  of  years  t  She  is  imbending,  merci- 
less, ruthlessly  destroying  the  weakest  organisms,  selecting  only  the 
very  best  She  allows  only  the  strongest  males  to  pair  with  the 
females.  So,  Mr.  Darwin  thinks  all  existing  forms  have  deeoended 
from  four  or  five  original  types,  or  from  one  primordial  form  into 
which  life  was  first  breathed.  Does  this  celebrated  hypot^iesis  involve 
unity  or  plurality  of  human  origini  Mr.  Allan  differed  from  Profcesrw 
Huxley,  the  exponent  of  unity.  Mr.  Allan  had  attempted  to  show  is 
a  published  paper  on  the  Ape-Origin  of  Man,  that  tf  development  ftran 
the  ape  could  take  place  in  one  instance  it  might  take  place  in  several 
instances.  The  arguments  for  a  multiple  origin  of  mankind  appeared 
to  him  insuperable.  For  example,  ghmcing  at  the  mcial  realms  into 
which  Professor  Agassiz  had  divided  the  world,  the  polygenist  rested  on 
the  following  positions : — i.  The  obvious  physical,  mental,  and  moral 
distinction  of  races  not  explicable  by  the  unity  hypotbesia  il  The 
human  races  resembliug  plants  and  animals  in  dwindling  and  becom- 
ing extinct  if  transplanted  from  their  native  localities,  iii.  The  in- 
veterate antipathy  between  the  races  continually  at  war  with  one 
another,  iv.  The  historical  fact  deduced  irom  tbe  most  ancient  monu- 
ments that  no  ohnnge  is  ever  effected  except  by  interbreeding,  v.  The 
impossibility  of  producing  a  permanent  self-sustAining  hybrid  race. 
For  these  reasons  be  was  a  polygenist  and  a  Darwinian,  believin^c 
Darwinism  left  man's  origin  an  open  question.  Mr.  Allan  could  not 
agree  with  Mr.  Wallace  that  mankind  had  ever  formed,  or  ever  would 
form,  a  homogeneous  race.  He  doubted  the  possibility  of  tbe  white 
races  ever  succeeding  in  supplanting  the  dark  races,  and  perma- 
nently coloniung  the  globe.  ^1  the  facts  of  anthropology  and  tbe 
efiects  of  climate  were  against  the  permanent  ubiquity  of  the  white 
races. 

Professor  Maodonald  objected  entirely  to  the  theory  of  the  pro- 
gressive development  of  man  from  the  lower  animals.  He  said  that  if 
they  examined  the  records  of  mankind  from  the  earliest  periods,  it 
would  be  found  that  they  were  unchanged  in  tbe  places  they  inha- 
bited. Races  of  men  were  created  fitted  to  inhabit  all  the  regions  of 
the  earth.    There  were  races,  for  example,  that  could  only  live  within 
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the  troptcB,  and  others  that  were  uut  Gtted  to  live  beyond  the  tem- 
perate soneB ;  and  the  moment  they  went  beyond  their  niitural  spheres 
they  became  unfit  to  hve  aa  healthy  beings.  That  was  the  theory  of 
Dr.  Knoi  j  that  people  were  only  fitted  to  live  in  the  r^ons  in  which 
they  were  created,  and  obBervation  proved  it  to  he  true.  He  (ProE 
Macdonald)  concluded  that  though  man  is  an  animal  ho.  does  not  be- 
long to  the  same  class  as  the  lower  animals  ;  that  there  is  as  much 
difference  between  him  and  them  as  there  is  between  vertebrated  and 
invertebrated  animals;  and  that  m&n  was  no  more  traceable  to  an 
ape,  than  a  lobster  is  to  a  fiah  or  a  bird.  The  question  then  was,  is 
civilised  man  derivable  from  the  lower  grades  of  the  human  race  or 
species  1  There  were  lower  known  types  of  humanity,  such  as  the 
dwarls  of  Central  Africa,  and  the  still  lower  savages  of  Malacca,  who 
live  in  trees  ;  but  there  was  a  marked  differonce  between  them  and 
apes.  The  former  were  dexterous  in  the  use  of  weapons,  and  they 
propelled  poisoned  arrows  throu^  long  tubes  with  great  skill ;  they 
had,  therefore,  a  character  which  the  beat  tnuned  monkey  did  not 
possess.  A  monkey  would  never  add  a  billet  of  wood  to  the  fire  when 
it  was  cold  of  tta  own  accord. 

Dr.  Bgiqel,  alluding  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Macbeth  on  the  advan- 
tage to  be  derived  from  philology  in  inquiries  respecting  the  origin  of 
man,  said  that  it  was  impossible  to  look  to  philology  for  facts  bearing 
on  the  question,  for  they  had  to  deal  with  different  periods.  Anthro- 
pology went  back  for  millions  of  years,  but  our  philological  knowledge 
extended  to  a  comparatively  recent  period.  Dr.  Collier  would  carry 
them  back  to  a  time  when  the  earth  woa  not  sufficiently  developed  for 
the  existence  of  animal  life,  and  when  they  looked  to  the  &cta  disco- 
vered by  natural  philosophy,  they  found  that  the  very  first  commence- 
ment of  life  on  earth  was  from  a  very  small  cell.  The  human  body 
was  composed  of  millions  of  those  cells,  and  everything  living  consists 
of  nothing  but  small  cells.  The  questions  then  were,  when  did  the 
development  of  the  first  organised  being  take  place !  and  then,  when 
did  the  first  thinking  being  become  developed  1  that  was  the  vital 
question  on  which  they  must  base  their  assertions,  and  until  that  was 
settled  they  had  no  ground  whereon  to  speculate  about  the  origin  of 
species  or  other  things  of  the  kind. 

After  a  few  words  from  Mr.  A.  L.  Lewis  the  meeting  a4joumed  to 
the  3rd  of  March. 

[The  following  letter  has  been  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the 
J.A.S,  by  Professor  Macdonald. — Ed.] 

Sib, — The  abrupt  termination  of  the  long  protracted  debate  at  last 
meeting  of  the  Society  On  Darwinietn  arid  Anthropology,  closed  by  the 
apeoch  of  Dr.  Beigel,  in  which  he  insisted  that  the  course  of  develop- 
ment arose  from  "  a  cell,"  overlooking  that  an  organised  cell,  whether 
animal  or  vegetable,  con  only  originate  in  an  organism,  and  be  dele- 
loped  within  an  organism  or  oi^;anic  body,  either  in  the  mature  parent 
OS  in  man  and  mammals,  or  in  a  transient  condition,  as  in  the  e^« 
of  the  ovipara,  which  are  at  least  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  whole  animal 
kingdom. 
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There  is  an  idea  conveyed  in  Dr.  Beigel'a  speech  of  the  poemlnlity  of  • 
primitive  organic  cell  existing  as  an  independent  entity  external  to 
an  organism,  and  bocoming  developed  into  an  animal  I  have  consi- 
dered it  necessary  to  protest  against  the  statement  and  at  the  same 
time  to  point  out  how  a  due  cunsideration  of  tlie  progresuve  de- 
velopment of  an  embryo  or  germ  within  the  Graafian  vesicle  wonld 
militate  against  Darwinism  in  any  attempt  to  press  hybridism  be- 
yond the  boundaiT  of  nearly  allied  species,  and  also  against  breed- 
ing among  hybrids  themselves  being  carried  beyond  the  third  or 
fourth  generations,  unless  refreshed  by  one  or  other  of  the  cn-igis- 
ating  species. 

In  the  human  family  the  organic  ovule  can  only  be  impregnated 
within  the  ovary  of  the  female,  from  which  it  is  kicked  out  from  the 
Graafian  vesicle  by  am  dter^o  into  the  expanded  fimbriated  eitremity 
of  the  Fallopian  tube  in  its  course  to  the  uterus,  the  arena  of  its 
complete  development.  The  human  ovule,  when  it  commences  its  first 
journey  of  life  within  its  mother,  may  be  described  as  a  minute  auto- 
matic organism  existing  by  means  of  its  own  circulating  system  during 
one-fourU)  of  its  own  embryonic  existence,  enclosed  within  its  bed,  en- 
tirely unconnected  with  its  patent ;  and  even  when  stranded  on  the 
decidual  surface  of  the  uterus,  there  is  no  vascular  connection  between 
the  blood-vessels  of  the  foetus  and  the  mother. 

The  independence  of  the  embryo,  even  in  the  earliest  stages,  is  well 
shown  in  those  strange  cases  where  it  has  eluded  the  grasp  of  the  fimr 
brise  and  escaped  into  the  abdomen  and  been  there  developed,  attached 
to  some  part  of  the  surface,  similar  to  the  parasitic  worms  which  some- 
times infest  the  human  body.  As  to  the  idea  that  man  has  been  de- 
veloped from  the  monkey,  and  these  again  from  lower  types,  the 
above  explanation  will  show  its  impoesibiUty. 

Yours  truly,  Wiluam  MacdohaU). 


Da.  Jamss  Hdmt,  tb>  PaiNtiairr,  w  tbi  Ciiai». 
Tbi  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Tlie  Fl-Uows  elected  were  announced  as  under: — W.  Mason,  Esq., 
4,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster  Abbey;  Sydney  French,  Esq.,  37, 
Gloucester  Street,  Queen's  Square ;  Alexander  Duncan,  Esq.,  pOTt- 
barrington  House,  Athy,  Ireland  ;  Arthur  Dashwood,  Esq.,  Lampet^ 
College  ;  Frederick  Hovenden,  liq,,  93,  City  Road ;  Walter  Uoioa, 
Esq.,  M.D.,  6,  Finsbury  Circus. 

Contspimditiff  Membm. — Profeasor  Paolo  Gaddi,  Modena,  Italy; 
Dr.  Isidore  Kopernicky,  Bucharest,  Turkey ;  Professor  Antonio  Oar- 
biglietti,  Turin,  Italy. 
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The  folloving  presenta  were  onnmiiiced  to  have  been  received,  and 
ttunkB  were  g;iTen  to  the  donuis : — 

For  the  Librart. 
From  the  Academy. — Trans.,  Royal  Academy  of  Science,  Denmark. 
From  the  Editor.— Medical  Press  and  Circular. 
From   the  Author,— Rev.  F.  Fothergill  Cooke,  Authorship  of  the 

practical  Electric  Telegraph. 
From  the  Society. — Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  ivi,  98, 
AsoN. — Social -J  uriatische  Studien,  5th  Part, 
From  the  Society, — Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal, 

Part  i,  No.  2,  1867. 
From  the  Society.^ — Royal  Society  of  Sciences  of  Saxony,  DerMetfaode 

d.  Klemstcn  Quadrate.  Berichte  d.  Math.  Pbys.  Clasae  1866-67. 
From  the  Editor. — Proceedings  American  Anthrop.  Soc.,  1867. 

For  tsb  Museuh. 
From  Dr.  Oaston, — Skull  of  a  Negro. 

Mr.  Dendy  eihibited  an  egg-cup  which  be  had  extracted  from  the 
ileum  of  a  man  after  death,  aa  illustrative  of  the  great  endurance  of 
human  organisation. 

The  Rev.  J.  D.  Wood  exhibited  two  specimens  of  Indigji  mann- 
&cture  which  he  considered  very  remarkable.  One  of  them  was  an 
ornament  made  from  the  gum  jaide  of  China,  so  eitremely  hard  that  it 
only  be  cut  by  its  own  dust,  and  in  the  centre  of  it  there  waa  a  disc 
which  had  been  cut  out  of  the  stone,  so  that  it  could  rotate  in  its  own 
grooTC ;  it  was  taken  out  of  the  private  apartment  of  the  Queen  of 
Oude,  but  what  it  was  meant  for  he  could  not  say ;  it  might  be  an 
amulet.  The  other  article  was  a  dress,  with  legs  and  arms,  made  in 
one  piece,  but  so  small  that  it  was  difficult  to  conceive  how  any 
person  could  have  gone  into  it. 

Mr.  Harris  and  Capt.  Babinqton  stated  that  it  was  a  kind  of  dress 
not  uncommon  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  that  such  dresses  were 
worn  by  men  as  well  as  by  girls  and  buys. 

A  jaw-bone,  found  in  a  Roman  sewer  iu  the  city  of  London,  was 
contributed  by  Mr.  Lvle. 

A  communication  from  Mr.  Henry  Suythies,  of  New  Zealand,  was 
read. 

A  paper  on  the  Hovas  of  Madagascar,  by  Lieut.  Oliver,  was  then 

The  island  is  situated  at  a  distance  of  four  hundred  miles  from  the 
coast  of  Africa,  and  would  appear  never  to  have  been  connected  with 
that  continent.  It  is  peopled  by  races  as  peculiar  in  their  way  as  any 
races  can  be,  and  offering  very  marked  pre-emiuence  over  the  Negro. 
They  may  be  termed  Oceanic  rather  than  African.  The  general  name 
of  Malagasy  has  been  given  to  the  tribes,  but  to  themselves  they  are 
known  only  by  their  tribal  names.  There  arc  no  traces  in  Madagascar 
of  a  primteval  civihaation  ;  but  the  Malagasy  have  considerably  taught 
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thuniBelveB.  They  hB.ve  domeaticated  oxen  and  pigB,  and  mada  aame 
progruaa  m  the  cultivation  of  rice,  ytuna,  etc  Their  religion  is  but 
recent,  having  been  invented  by  the  upper  claBsea  to  control  the  lower. 
They  are,  however,  receptive  of  superstition.  .  Their  language  posBeeses 
a  well-constructed  grammar,  but  without  written  forms.  There  would 
seem  to  be  two  special  types  of  man  in  the  island  ;  one  mailed  by 
small  stature  and  a  comparatively  fair  complexion  (comprising  the 
Hovaa,  the  Betanimena,  and  two  other  tribes) ;  the  other  remarkable 
for  a  larger  structure  and  deep  brown  or  even  black  akina.  These 
latter  form  the  aboriginal  population.  Although  black,  these  are  evi- 
dently not  N^;roes  proper,  and  even  the  dress  of  the  Malagasy  shows 
that  they  have  derived  none  of  their  ideas  from  the  continent.  The 
population  of  the  island  is  roughly  stated  at  fi, 300,000. 

The  physiognomy  of  the  Hovas  is  Mongol,  with  affinities  to  the 
Malays.  They  form,  although  the  least  numerous,  the  governing  race, 
and  ^ke  the  command  of  the  army  and  administer  the  state.  Though 
small  of  stature  they  are  well-proportioned  and  graceful  in  carriage, 
but  they  are  not  capable  of  great  phywcal  endurance.  Their  heads 
are  well-shaped,  with  high  foreheads,  marked  intellectual  capacity, 
small,  often  aquiline  noaa  The  hair  of  late  years  has  been  cut  short ; 
the  women  wear  their  hair  elaborately  dressed.  Grey  hair  is  carefully 
pulled  out.  The  complexion  is  olive.  They  are  not  natives  of  the 
central  province  of  Ankova,  though  they  occupy  it ;  their  original  seat 
is  unknown.  Next  to  them  in  iutelligence  I'ank  the  Betsimasaraka 
and  Betamina ;  they  are  supposed  to  have  arisen  from  the  intenuiiture 
of  the  aboriginals  of  the  east  coast  and  the  remnants  of  an  Arab  colony. 
The  second  division  of  the  Malagasy  population  consists  of  the  block 
races ;  they  are  taller,  and  very  athletic.  The  Hovas  for  many  years 
paid  tribute  to  the  Sakalavas,  until  Badama  I.  invaded  their  territory 
and  married  their  cbiePs  daughter.  They  still  carry  on  a  slave  trade 
from  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  at  the  rate  of  four  head  of  cattle  for  one 
slave.  Although  the  Hova  claim  the  sovereignty  of  Madagascar,  and 
have  made  treaties  with  the  English  as  to  the  slave  trade,  they  are 
powerless  to  prevent  the  Snkalavaa  from  carrying  it  on,  as  they  have 
only  one  station  in  the  country  of  the  latter.  Lieutenant  Oliver  j»<o- 
cccded  to  enlarge  upon  many  of  the  other  tribes,  and  then  spoke  of 
the  existence  of  caste,  of  polygamy,  and  of  the  peculiar  custom  <^ 
forcing  the  crews  of  vesaeU  to  pass  one  night  with  females  of  the 
island  before  supplying  the  vessels  with  water,  provisions,  etc.  He 
also  enumerated  their  punishments  and  penalties,  and  spoke  generally 
of  their  singular  habits  and  customs. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Presidrnt,  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  were 
unanimously  given  to  Lieut.  Oliver  for  the  paper. 

Lieut.  Eariilbv  Wilmot  bore  evidence  to  the  truth  of  all  the  state- 
ments in  the  paper,  in  which  everything  was  stated  mther  under  the 
fact  than  exaggerated.  The  Hovas,  he  believed,  were  of  Malay  origin, 
and  they  were  different  from  the  people  of  the  surrounding  tribes. 
They  bore  no  resemblance  in  features  to  AtHcan  Negroes. 

Dr.  Kino  stated  some  particulars  relative  to  the  ambassadors  sent 
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to  thia  country  from  Madagascar,  whom  he  had  the  opportunity  of 
observing,  and  of  ascertaining  from  them  individually  what  was  the 
character  of  the  people.  He  believed  those  ambaasadora  to  have  been 
decidedly  of  mongrel  kinda,  and  that  out  of  the  bLi  there  waaonly  one 
who  had  an  approiimation  to  the  African  type.  He  could  not  trace 
their  language  to  any  source,  nor  tell  where  they  came  from,  Tho 
average  appearance  of  menstruation  is  at  fifteen  yean  of  age,  and  they 
never  produced  offipring  under  that  age. 

Dr,  EvBLBioH  said  the  paper  conveyed  much  new  matter  of  an  im- 
portant character.  Mr.  Jones  had  made  difTerent  stat^mcntB  to  him, 
which  confirmed  the  descriptions  given  by  Lieutenant  Oliver.  With 
regard  to  the  period  of  menstruation,  alluded  to  by  Dr.  King,  he  said 
he  had  been  practising  out  of  England  for  twenty-two  years,  and  he 
had  known  girls  menstniate  at  eight,  nine,  and  ton  years  of  age,  and 
be  had  alluded  to  the  confinement  of  a  girl  of  thirteen.  With  regard 
to  the  probability  of  Madagascar  having  been  at  one  time  connected  with 
Africa,  he  observed  that  copal  gum  grows  all  along  the  south  west  coast 
of  the  island,  and  as  the  same  product  occurs  on  the  opposite  coast  of 
Airica,  that  fact  seems  to  indicate  a  connection  with  the  continent  in 
former  times.  Lichen  and  other  vegetable  products  on  the  opposite 
coaiits  seemed  also  to  correspond.  The  language  of  the  Gallae  and 
others  of  the  African  tribes  seemed  tg  be  similar  to  that  of  tbe  Uovas, 
as  was  remarkable  in  a  peculiar  diet  in  the  pronunciation  of  certun 
words.  As  regards  the  natural  productions  of  the  country,  he  be- 
lieved the  natives  cultivated  many  things  eitensively.  Tbe  rice  they 
produced  was  very  good,  and  boiled  pecuharly  soft  and  white,  being 
in  that  respect  quite  unlike  Patna  rice.  Copal  gum  might  be  eol- 
le<^ed  in  Madagascar  to  almost  any  extent  With  respect  to  tbe 
eighteen  thousand  Christians  said  to  be  among  the  Hovaa,  he  observed 
that  Mr.  Jones  estimated  them,  when  he  left  the  island,  at  one  thou- 
sand, but  stud  that  Radahunia  was  anxious  to  introduce  Cbristianity, 
because,  from  the  excellence  of  its  moral  doctrines,  it  was  calculated 
to  do  good.  Ab  to  the  Madagascans  themselves,  whenever  he  had  oxa~ 
mined  them  as  a  race,  he  had  great  difficulty  in  finding  out  their 
origin.  The  Bachati  tribe  were  particularly  mentioned,  who  seemed, 
from  the  accounts  of  them,  to  be  analogous  to  the  Bushmen  of  South 
Africa.  Their  stature  was  generally  very  short,  not  exceeding,  in  some 
instances,  four  feet.  Their  knowledge  of  the  arts  extended  to  the 
working  in  gold  and  silver,  and  they  make  straw  baskets  fitting  inside 
one  another  to  the  number  of  twelve,  similar  to  those  made  by  tbe 
Mindooa;  and  their  manufactures  seemed  more  likely  to  have  been 
introduced  from  India  than  from  any  other  country.  The  slave  trade, 
which  was  practised  to  a  great  extent,  was  probably  introduced  from 
Africa. 

Dr.  Seehann  thought  there  was  some  contradiction  in  that  part  of 
the  paper  which  referred  to  the  remnants  of  ancient  civilisation  among 
the  Hovas,  and  on  the  comparison  of  them  with  tbe  former  occupants 
of  Nicaragua,  for  the  latter  exhibited  a  high  d^ree  of  civilisation. 
With  r^iard  to  the  origin  of  the  Hovaa,  it  appeared  to  him  that  they 
were  a  Malay  tribe,  though  in  that  opinion  he  knew  he  was  opposed 
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to  Mr.  Crawfurd.  There  woa  an  identitj  in  the  name  of  the  coooa- 
Qut,  a  palm  endemic  to  America.  With  respect  to  the  Bupposed  nation 
of  dwarfs,  he  thought  they  might  be  similar  to  the  Andaman  islanders, 
who  wore  of  the  Papuan  race.  There  were  many  resemblances  be- 
tween the  Hovas  and  the  Polynesians,  among  which  be  instanced  the 
practice  of  taboo, 

Mr.  DcNDf  said  he  considered  Lieutenant  Oliver's  pi^r  one  of  the 
moat  illustrative  of  any  he  had  heard  in  that  Sodety.  He  would, 
however,  confine  his  remarks  on  it  chiefly  to  that  portion  which  re- 
ferred to  nomenclature.  The  difference  and  confusion  of  terms  fre- 
quently used  in  speaking  of  different  races  tended  much  to  retard  the 
prepress  of  science.  The  term  Negro,  for  instance,  was  applied  to 
several  different  races.  Originally  it  was  applied  to  every  dartt  maa 
who  came  from  Africa.  He  presented  two  sketches  of  craiua  from  the 
Mozambique,  marked  in  a  museum  catalogue  in  London  as  Ne^iroes, 
which  he  said  were  most  unlike  the  skull  of  a  genuine  African  N^ro, 
a  specimen  of  which  he  exhibited,  which  he  believed  was  the  fiiwet 
African  sktdl  in  England.  There  was  no  similarity  between  it  and 
the  skulls  of  Hovaa,  which  had  been  produced,  or  hia  sketchee,  which 
Lieutenant  Oliver,  in  reply,  pronounced  to  be  Hovaa.  He  thought  it 
was  very  desirable  that  they  should  not  apply  the  term  Aincan  N^ro 
to  capriciously  coloured  races,  but  that  the  term  should  be  confined 
to  the  Negro  of  South  Africa. 

Dr.  Wood  asked  Lieutenant  Oliver  what  be  meant  when  speaking 
rA  the  civilisation  of  the  Madagaacans.  Some  of  the  Indian  tribes  <d 
America  were  said  to  be  civilised,  but  they  produced  nothing.  Had 
tbeee  people  of  Madagascar  any  manufactures )  The  term  civilisation 
was  generally  very  vaguely  applied,  and  it  ought  in  such  instances  to 
be  more  defined. 

Mr.  Blyth  thought  more  importance  should  be  attached  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  kinds  of  animals  and  plants  in  Madagascar  as  indica- 
tions of  the  origin  of  the  Hovas.  The  domestic  kinds  seemed  to  be 
similar  to  those  of  India  and  of  many  parts  of  Western  AiiricH.  As 
the  Arabs  had  had  intercourse  with  them  for  many  years,  he  considered 
it  strange  that  Arab  influence  and  the  Mahommedan  creed  were  not 
greater  and  more  extended. 

Mr.  LtIiE  remarked,  respecting  the  fact  of  early  menstruation,  that 
he  had  known  cases  of  menstruation  in  England  at  eleven  and  thirteen 
years  of  sge. 

Professor  Maodonald  thought  the  Hova  skull  produced  more  like 
the  skulls  of  mountaineers  in  all  parta  of  the  world  than  the  skull  of 
an  African  negro.  He  believed  in  the  separate  centres  of  oreation  of 
the  different  races  adapted  to  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  that 
the  coast  and  midland  mountains  had  peculiar  creations  adapted  to 
them.  He  thought  the  general  movement  of  the  human  races  had 
been  from  the  east  towards  the  west ;  that  the  different  races  were 
originally  created  in  special  oentres ;  that  the  Hovas  originally  be- 
longed to  the  mountain  races  of  Madagascar,  having  no  connectioa 
with  the  Malays  or  Negro  races. 

Hr.  Walksi  eipresaed  the  opinion  that  the  Hovaa  were  <tf  AfricM 
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origin,  and  that  the  Madagasoaiis  generally  came  originall;  from 
Polyaesio. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  inquired  whether  Lieutenant  Oliver  had  found 
among  the  Madagoscans  any  of  the  blue-eyed  females,  of  whom  be  had 
read,  and,  if  so,  whether  he  had  ascertained  anything  respecting  their 
origin  i  He  also  wished  to  know  whether  any  of  the  peculiar  double 
bellows  found  in  Sumatra  and  among  some  other  savage  tribes  had 
been  seen  in  Madagascar.  In  his  opinion  the  Hovas  were  not  of 
Afiican  origin,  but  Malay. 

The  PREbiDGNT  aaid  that  the  Hova  skull  produced  was  considered 
by  some  peraons  to  resemble  that  of  the  east  African  negro,  but  he 
thought  there  was  nothii^  about  it  to  warrant  that  asaumption.  The 
hair  was  a  oharacteristie  of  African  races.  If  the  Hovas  were  of  A&icon 
origin,  he  should  expect  to  find  that  they  had  the  crisp  curty  kind  of 
hair  of  the  African  negro,  but  it  appeu«d  trom  Lieutenant  Oliver's 
description,  that  the  hair  of  the  Hovas  was  generally  of  a  different 
kind,  and  that  only  a  few  of  them  had  curly  hair.  He  thought  it  was 
very  deairable  that  they  should  have  specimens  of  their  hair,  in  order 
to  assist  in  forming  an  opinion  of  their  origin.  The  paper  was  one 
of  the  most  important  and  interesting  that  could  be  brought  before 
any  scientific  body. 

Lieutenant  Oliver  remarked,  before  addressing  himself  to  answer 
the  numerous  questions  put  to  him,  that  his  paper  had  originated 
from  questions  put  to  him  by  the  President  of  the  Ethnological  Society 
at  the  late  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Dundee,  as  to  "the 
comparison  between  the  red  men  of  America  and  the  black  men  of 
Africa  as  seen  in  Madagascar"  of  which  he  had  been  reminded  in  the 
last  number  of  the  A  ntAropologieal  Jteviao.  Now  he  wished  to  shew  in 
this  paper  that  the  Malagasy  were  widely  distinct  from  the  Negro  or 
black  man  of  Africa. 

In  reply  to  Dr.  King,  he  did  not  consider  that  the  ambassadors 
flrom  Madagascar,  either  in  1835  or  1864,  were  select  specimens  of 
the  tnie  Hova  type,  and  were  possibly  mongrel,  but  as  a  rule  the 
Hovas  presented  the  characteristics  of  a  pure  race,  distinct  &om  the 
darker  tribes  surrounding  them  ;  the  question  of  the  generation  of  ia- 
&nts  by  parents  at  such  an  early  age,  as  mentioned  in  the  paper,  had, 
he  thought,  been  sufficiently  answered  already  that  evening.  He  was 
much  struck  with  the  pregnant  suggestion  of  Dr.  Seemann  that  the 
dwarf  race  of  the  Vazimba  might  be  of  Papuan  origin,  this  can  only 
be  corroborated  by  opening  some  of  the  tumuli  and  examining  their 
remains,  which  lutherto,  owing  to  the  jealous  superstition  of  the 
natives,  has  been  impossible ;  in  exterior  appearance  and  apparent 
construction  only,  they  resembled  the  Nicaraguan  barrows,  with  cen- 
tral upright  stone  or  pillar.  With  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
"  taboo"  was  carried  out,  a  pole  with  a  small  bundle  of  dried  grass 
attached  to  the  top  of  it,  was  placed  at  the  entrance  of  any  enclosure 
or  building,  which  the  idol-keepers  might  wish  to  preserve  as  sacred, 
tliis  was  c^ed  a  "  kiady,"  and  was  quite  sufficient  to  prohibit  the 
entrance  of  the  vulgar  herd.  It  is  curious  that  the  Malagasy,  if  of 
Malay  origin,  should  be  such  bad  sailors,  they  having  no  ae»-goiDg 
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native  craft,  and  their  pirogues  in  use  on  their  lakes  and  rivcra  are 
of  the  moat  primitive  construction ;  in  this  respect  they  are  fiir  inferior 
to  any  known  islanders  throughout  the  world. 

The  skull,  of  which  the  drawing  is  exhibited  as  eomiug  from 
Mujamb's  bay,  is  evidently  the  skull  of  a  Uova,  many  of  whom  were 
Blain  in  the  numerous  afirays  between  them  and  the  adjacent  Sakal- 
aras  in  the  vicinity  of  their  fort  on  the  coast  of  Majumba  Bay. 

As  to  the  state  of  civilisation  to  which  they  had  advanced,  be 
would  remind  Dr.  Wood  that  there  was  always  a  difficulty  in  defining 
the  exact  state  of  civilisation  to  which  any  particular  race  had  at- 
tained, indeed  it  is  not  so  long  since  that  the  Busaiana  were  looked 
apon  by  us  as  thorough  barbarianB.  A  writer  in  the  Saturday  Eeviea  at 
tbe  beginning  of  last  year,  took  the  author  to  task  for  terming  the  Mala- 
gasy " half-civUised,"*  because  tbe  young  ladies  at  thecapital  dressed 
in  white  muslin,  and  danced  the  lancers,  (he  might  here  mention  that 
they  danced  not  only  the  lancers  but  Sir  R<^er  de  Coverley,  csUed  by 
them  "  coverlids,"  entering  fully  into  the  spirit  of  it)  But  they  had 
advanced  themselves  to  such  4  state  of  society  that  they  possessed  com- 
fortable, well-built  houses,  farms,  and  a  system  of  agriculture,  they 
domesticated  cattle,  held  markets,  had  formed  a  code  of  laws,  esta- 
blished an  army,  and  had  their  law-officers  assisted  by  a  police,  they 
levied  taxes  and  customs,  and  had  been  lately  fully  reco^iised  by  at 
least  the  English,  French,  and  American  governments. 

With  regard  to  their  natural  productions,  from  time  immemorial 
they  had  cultivated  rice  and  the  sugar-cane,  which  are  indigenous ;  in- 
deed, it  is  stated  on  good  authority,  that  rice  and  the  sugar-cane  were 
first  imported  into  Virginia  f^^m  Madagascar ;  the  native  cattle,  nnder 
domestication,  possess  humps,  but,  curiously  enou^,  the  wild  ones 
did  not,  a  fact  worthy  of  the  notice  of  Mr.  Darwin.  Their  sheep 
were  fat-tailed  and  woolly,  and  made  remarkably  good  mutton. 

At  to  the  copal  gum,  Dr.  Meller,  who  accompanied  the  expedition 
as  naturalist,  pointed  out  abundance  of  these  trees  along  the  coast, 
and  for  several  miles  inland,  up  to  a  level  of  one  thousand  feet.  ITiey 
grew  to  a  large  Btse,  the  trunk  of  one  measured  was  twenty-eight  feet 
in  circumference,  with  an  enormous  spread  in  proportion,  and  was 
covered  with  fruit :  there  was  but  little  collected  by  the  natives,  and 
that  Lieutenant  Oliver  believed  was  dug  up  /t 

It  was  very  possible  that  the  Mandingo  and  other  West  African 
tribes  might  have  similar  Malay  affinities  to  the  Malagasy,  and  that 
the  Bushmen  might  have  some  obscure  connexion  with  the  dwarfed 
Vazimba,  and  have  a  common  Papuan  origin.  Mr.  Wake  had  cei^ 
tainly  pointed  out  some  remarkable  similarities.  Professor  Mac- 
donald,  on  the  other  hand,  would  have  them  to  believe  that  the 
Hovas,  being   evidently  motrntoineers,  had   a  separate  and  epecial 

'  T^  BdMniTg\  Stvi«w  of  hut  October,  in  reviewing  EUia's  woAs,  stylea 
the  Malagai;  u  ha^ amlUti! — 3.  P.  0. 

t  On  referriag  to  Dr.  Meller'B  report  to  the  late  Sir  W.  Hooker,  it  19- 
pears  that  he  says,  "Very  little  gum  is  coUeoted;  the  natives  ineioe  tb« 
barh,  and  fix  bamboos  to  receive  tbe  pim."— S.  P.  O. 
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creation  and  origin  in  the  highlands  of  Ankova,  in  wbiob  he  thought 
few  could  agree.  In  answer  tc  Mr.  Mackenzie,  as  to  whether  he  had 
observed  any  blue-eyed  individuals  in  Madagascar,  altliough  Kochoa 
Btatee  some  instanoes,  be  could  give  a  decided  n^ative  in  reply ;  the 
double  bellows  mentioned  were  in  use  throughout  the  mining  district 
south-east  of  AntauanariTO.  Finally,  as  to  Uie  question  of  their  hair, 
before  leaving  the  country  of  the  Hovas  sevend  young  ladies  had 
presented  him,  and  Mr.  Eardley  Wilmot  also,  he  believed  (assent  from 
Mr.  Wilmot),  with  some  Lttle  Kmvenir»  of  regard,  in  the  shape  of 
neatly  pliuted  locks  of  hur,  and  he  hoped,  at  a  future  meeting,  to 
exhibit  these  to  the  Society. 

Several  diagrams  were  then  exhibited  and  explained  by  Lieutenant 
Oliver,  and  the  meeting  a^jonrued. 


March  17th,  1868. 
Db.  Jahh  Hunt,  F.3.A.,  nc,  FamnxHT,  iir  tbb  Ceaib. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  werd  read  and  confirmed. 

Thomas  B.  Pinches,  Esq.,  of  27,  Oienden  Street,  Haymarket,  was 
elected  a  Fellow.  Professor  Rudolph  Virohow,  of  Berlin,  was  elected 
an  Honorary  Fellow.  M.  Louts  Leguay,  of  Paris,  was  elected  a  Cor- 
responding Member. 

The  following  presents,  received  since  the  laet  meeting,  were  an- 
nounced, viz. : — 

POR  THE  LIBRARY. 

From  the  Sooibty — Proceedings  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society. 
From  Kenneth  R.  H.  Maokbhzib,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  F.A.S,L. — Medical 

Oymnastica.     By  Moritz  Schreber,  Esq.,  M.D,' 
From  the  Editor — The  Farmers'  JoumaL 
From  the  Editor — Medical  Circular,  March  4th. 
From  the  Author-^ Ancient  Feuths  Embodied  in  Ancient  Names.  By 

Thomas  Inman,  Esq.,  M.D. 
From  the  Adthor — The  Antiquity  of  Man    in   the   South-weet  of 

England.     By  W.  Pengelly,  Esq. 
From  the  Author — The  Geology  of  Devonshire.  By  W.  Pengelly,  Esq, 
From  Kenketh  R.  H.  Mackenzie,  Esq. — The  Art  of  Instructing 

Deaf  and  Dumb.     By  Juhn  Pauncefort  Arrowsmith,  Esq. 
From  The  Essex  Institute,  Salem,  Massachusetts,  U.S. — The  Ame- 
rican Naturalist,  vol.  i. 
From  The  Institute — Proceedings  of  Essex  Institute,  vol.  v.  No.  1. 
From  the  Editor — -Archiv  fiir  Anthropologie,  vol,  iii,  part  3, 
From  the  Author — Vaccination,  and  its  tested  effects ;  or  Health, 

Morality,  and  Population.     By  Dr.  Charles  Pcarce. 
From  the  Institute— Journal  of  tie  Royal  United  Service  Institute, 

Deo.  1867. 
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From  the  EDtroit — Ifedioal  PrsBa  and  Circular,  March  1 1. 

From  Kenneth  R.  H.  Mackenzie,  Esq. — Why  ahould  an  AlJteiit 

fear  to  die  1     By  George  Jacob  Ho]jcake. 
From  Dr.  James  Hunt,  F.S.A.,  F.A.S.L.— ObBorvations  MiOToacopiqnw 

Bur  la  Chevelure.     By  M.  Pruner-Bey. 
From  the  Sooiott — Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society. 

Thanks  were  voted  to  the  donors. 

The  death  of  Prof,  van  der  Hoeven,  Honorary  Fellow  of  the  So- 
ciety, was  announced. 

T^e  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood  exhibited  Bev»al  articles  of  Fijian  and  Afri- 
can costume,  ornaments,  and  photographs. 

Mr.  Brebner  exhibited  a  photograph  of  a  fat  voman,  now  exhibit- 
ing in  London,  and  stated  that  the  mnscle  of  her  arm  measured 
twenty-six  inches,  and  that  of  the  thigh,  three  feet  mx  inches  in  cir- 
cumference, and  the  girth  of  the  body,  seven  feet.  She  was  only 
eighteen  years  of  age,  rather  good-looking,  and  was  stated  to  weigh 
forty  stone. 

Dr.  Beiqel  said  that  the  specimen  of  albinism,  of  which  a  photo- 
graph was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Wood,  wa^  in  his  opinion  of  great  in-  ■ 
terffiit  from  a  medical  point  of  view.  We  had  heen  accustomed  to 
consider  that  albinism  occurred  only  in  the  Negro  ;  but  that  was  not 
the  case.  Albinism  was  a  disappearance  of  the  coluuring  matter  of 
the  skin,  of  which  there  were  many  instances  among  Europeans,  but, 
of  course  they  were  not  so  marked  as  in  the  Negro.  The  specimen  ex- 
hibited showed  the  defect  in  the  colouring  matter  very  clearly.  Abra- 
sion or  lesion  of  the  skin  of  a  Negro,  even  a  cut  finger,  would  pro- 
duce albinism,  because  the  colouring  matter  would  bo  lost. 

The  PREsmBNT  called  upon  the  members  to  express  their  obligation 
to  Mr.  Wood,  and  hearty  recognition  of  his  services,  which  was  cor- 
dially responded  to,  and  at  the  same  time  offered  him  the  asdstanoe 
of  the  Society  in  his  researches. 

The  DiRBCTOB  announced  that  the  Coimcil  had  resolved  that  a  di- 
ploma ahould  be  prepared  for  presentation  to  all  the  Fellows  of  the 
Society,  The  diploma  would  supersede  the  ordinary  letter  which 
had  been  sent  to  each  member  on  bis  election  announcing  his  admis- 
sion to  the  Society.  It  would,  in  all  respects,  be  more  worthy  and 
suitable  for  exhibition  than  the  letter  for  admission  which  had  been 
used  hitherto. 

The  following  paper  was  then  read  : — 

EuTOptant,    and  their  Detoendani*  in    North  America.      By  Javbi 
McGrigor  Allan,  Esq.,  F.AS.L.* 

"  Race  ii  everTthing  in  haman  afiiurs." — Ktrox. 

Who  are  the  Americansi  Science  replies  at  once,  the  natives,  or 
aborigines  of  America.  The  title  belongs  equally  to  the  Esquimaux, 
who,  dwelling  in   regions   of  eternal   snow,   aro  not  fair   (as   they 

"  [The  Editor  of  the  Journal  regret*  that  oonaidentioaB  of  Bpaoe  ha'n 
Tendered  it  neoeaear;  to  abridge  this  intersatin^  paper,  in  particalitr,  b; 
omitting  dmui;  apt  citations  and  illostiationa  nied  by  the  author.] 
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ought  to  hare  been,  according  to  the  climatic  theory  of  Hippocrates, 
endorsed  by  Buffon,  Dr.  Moore,  and  others) ;  and  the  Tariooa  tribes  of 
red  or  oopper-cotoured  men,  who  peopled  that  vast  continent  from 
north  to  eouth.  On  the  dieoorery  of  America,  the  natives  were  com- 
puted at  a  hundred  milliona.  y'ow,  there  are  not  more  than  from 
ten  to  eleven  milliona.  Two  hiindred  years  (^,  the  United  States 
territory  contained  five  millLoas.  Note,  there  are  not  more  than 
3fiO,000.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  native,  and  rapidly  diminiBh- 
ing  races,  are  not  called  Americana,  but  Indians ;  probably  per- 
petuating the  mistake  of  Columbus,  who  thought  he  had  discovered 
a  portion  of  India.  The  word  American  is  now  used  to  denote  alien 
races  which  have  settled  on  American  soiL  Here,  ag^n,  we  are 
somewhat  puzzled  to  know — Who  are  the  Americans  I  So  many  co- 
lonising races  may  justly  lay  claim  to  that  title.  Europe  is  repre- 
sented in  the  New  World  by  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  French,  English, 
Sootoh,  Irish,  Germans,  Danes,  etc.  Africa  is  represented  by  four 
millions  and  a  half  of  Negroes ;  Asia,  by  some  fifty  or  sixty  thousand 
Chine«e.  Thus,  we  have  four  distinct  and  antagonistic  anthropolo- 
gical types  on  American  soil.  White,  black,  red,  and  yellow  men, 
— very  well  characterised  in  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon's  Neie  America,  by 
ilhistrations  of  H.  W.  Longfellow,  poet,  Boston ;  Eli  Brown,  waiter, 
Richmond ;  Spotted-Dog,  bavage,  Kocky  Mountains ;  and  Loo-Sing, 
laundry  boy,  Nevada.  "  Under  what  oircumstances,"  asks  Mr.  Dixon, 
"will  they  blend  into  a  common  stock  1"  Dr.  Knos  would  reply, 
"Under  no  circumstances  whatever." 

Regarding  the  white  races  alone,  America  presents  to  the  anthro- 
pol<^iat,  a  huge  battle-field,  displaying  a  practical  illustration  d  the 
raoe-antagonism  in8ist«d  on  by  Dr.  Knox,  and  of  Mr.  Darwin's  grand 
hypothesis  of  "  Natural  Selection,  or  the  Preservation  of  Favoured 
Raioes  in  the  Struggle  for  Life."  Without  dwelling  on  the  contest 
between  the  various  European  and  native  races,  the  conflict  between 
France  and  England,  transferred  from  America  to  India,  (and  possibly 
about  to  be  renewed  in  Africa)  the  fight  between  the  mother-country 
and  the  colonies ;  the  ware  with  the  United  States ;  the  Negro  and 
Indian  questions  ;  contingent  disagreements  between  the  United  States 
and  the  dominion  of  Canada  j  the  idea  that  the  European  races  which 
muster  so  strongly  in  North  America,  will  ever  so  far  forget  their 
nature  as  to  hve  in  permanent  peace  with  one  another,  or  amalgamate 
into  one  homogeneous  race,  appears  to  me  the  dream  of  an  amiable 
philanthropic  enthusiast,  n'ho  either  will  not,  or  cannot  master  his 
anthropological  alphabet.  The  day  may  come  when  the  nations  shall 
lay  aside  the  swonl  and  learn  the  art  of  war  no  more.  Probably,  it 
wiU  be  the  same  day  on  which  the  wolf  and  the  lamb  shall  dwell  to- 
gether, the  leopard  shall  change  his  spots,  and  the  ^thiop  the  colonr 
of  his  skin  !  Judging  from  experience,  that  happy  day  will  not  arrive 
while  there  are  any  Irish  in  America. 

When  we  speak  of  Americans  in  popular  phraseology,  we  do  not 
refer  to  the  Empire  of  Brazil,  whose  territory  is  nearly  as  large  as 
Europe,  or  to  Peru,  Bolivia,  Chili,  and  other  South  American  republics  ; 
or  to  Mexico,  or  even  to  the  dwellers  in  British  American  territoty, 
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equalling,  if  not  exceeding,  the  Uuit«d  States  in  mBgnitud&  Wf  are 
uaderstood  to  mean  that  great  Anglu-Stuon  colony,  which  separated 
from  the  mother-country  not  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  now,  under 
the  title  of  the  United  States  of  North  America,  claims  to  be  the 
chief  power,  fitting  representative,  and  ultimate  controller  of  the 
destinies  of  the  whole  continent.  The  United  States  men  say  :  "  We 
are  the  genuine  native-born  Americans."  So  &r  as  their  rapid  i^eognea 
and  political  importance  are  concerned,  they  may — as  constituting  by 
far  the  greatest  power  on  the  continent — prefer  with  some  jusUoe  a 
olium — not  to  monopolise — but  especially  to  deaerre  the  title  of 
Americans.  When  we,  as  anthropologists,  putting  aside  and  rising 
above  petty  political,  insular,  and  social  prejudices,  regard  this  great 
transadantic  people,  our  impressions  must  be  of  a  mingled  character. 
We  behold  men  of  our  own  race  literally  anticipating  the  utterance 
of  the  illustrious  Gibbon,  and  "  escaping  across  Uie  ocean,  carrying  to 
a  new  world  their  institutions,  religions,  and  laws."  We  see  the 
descendants  of  our  common  forefathers,  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  men 
who  charged  at  Naseby  and  Marston  Moor,  defying  a  corrupt  and  de- 
spotic government,  winning  their  own  freedom,  and  placing  the 
glorious  principle  of  liberty  on  a  broader  basis  throughout  the  worid. 
We  see  this  people,  since  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  advancing 
with  such  rapid  strides,  that,  to  ordinary  observation,  their  present 
preeminence  among  nations,  is  a  matter  of  marvel,  not  easily  ac- 
counted for  on  the  obvious  principles  of  political  economy.  It  ia 
impossible  for  an  intelligent,  impartial  Briton  to  travel  through  the 
United  States  and  not  feel  a  glow  of  honest  pride,  when  he  reflects 
that  the  majority  of  the  thirty  millions  which  compose  this  great 
nation  are  of  his  own  race.  John  Bull  must  feel  proud  when  he  looks 
at  the  dimensions  of  his  big  strapping  son  Jonathan.  The  evidences 
of  Anglo-Saxon  energy  are  grandly  illustrated  in  the  United  States  of 
America. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  somewhat  checks  our  pride  to  see  the  faults 
and  &ilingB  of  our  race  equally  displayed,  or  even  exaggerated  to 
caricature  on  American  soil.  I  am  a  good  deal  astonished  when  I 
hear  Europeans  and  Americans  alike,  speaking  of  the  latter  as  if  they 
were  a  people  mi  generis — a  race  utterly  distinct  from  any  in  Europe  ! 
As  if  the  white  American  ever  could  be  any  other  than  a  Uwoa- 
plauted  European !  American  charactor,  if  closely  scrutinised,  will 
appear  nothing  more  than  European  character  changed,  modified,  or 
developed  by  new  conditions  of  existence.  So  long  as  the  race  re- 
mains pure,  does  not  mingle  with  African,  almrigtnal,  or  Asiatic  blood, 
the  American  colonist  cannot  difier  materially  either  in  character  or 
phj/tique,  irom  the  European  race  or  races  to  which  he  belongs.  It 
may  be  objected :  "  The  American  character  is  now  very  different  frwm 
the  Engli^."  I  dispute  the  assertion.  How,  or  in  what  respect  do 
they  differl  "  Oh  1  Americans  are  proverbially  Belf-«ufficient,  con- 
ceited, fond  of  boasting."  Granted  I  Do  we  not  discern  here,  the 
characteristics  of  our  own  race)  For  an  Englidmian  to  accuse  a 
Yankee  of  boasting,  is — to  use  a  homely  but  compressive  simile — like 
the  pot  oalliug  the  kettle  black.     Knox  defines  the  Saxon  as  if  all 
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othen  the  moat  outrageoosljr  boosting,  urogftnt,  §elf-suffioient  bejrond 
endurance,  holding  in  utt«r  contempt  all  other  raoes,  and  all  other 
men."  The  pride  of  the  Engliahman  is  proverbial  He  clasaifieB  all 
the  dark  races  as  "niggen,"  and  despises  them  as  heathens  and  bar- 
bariaos.  It  is  said  that  a  coatinentaJ  European  even  prefera  the  more 
obtrusive,  humorous,  loquacious,  inquisitive  manner  of  the  Yankee, 
(who,  by  hia  rapid  fire  of  cross-questions,  frankly  proclaims  that  be 
thinks  the  stranger  "  very  small  potatoes"  compared  with  himself,)  as 
the  minor  and  more  tolerable  infliction,  compared  with  the  calm,  sto- 
lid, Buperoilious  air  of  Belf-<ion8cioua  aui»eriority  assumed  by  the  silent 
Englishman.  The  Yankee  shows  by  his  "  tall  talk"  that  he  considera 
it  worth  his  trouble  to  impress  his  own  superiority  upon  the  stranger. 
The  Englishman  appears  to  indicate  that  his  superiority  is  too  self- 
evident  to  need  verbal  assertion. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  appears  to  be  the  only  race  which  has  practically 
solved  the  problem  of  constitutional  freedom.  Naturally,  he  is  rather 
proud  of  this  at^ievement.  The  utterances  of  self-glorifloation  pro- 
ceeding from  John  Bull  and  Brother  Jonathan  are  not  materially 
different. 

It  is  difficalt  to  decide  which  nation  best  or  worst  illustrates  the 
combative  spirit  and  love  of  conquest,  so  characteristic  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race.  We  stand  foremost  among  European  nations  in  conquer- 
ing and  colonising, — in  the  attempt  to  extend  our  race  and  our 
dominion  over  the  whole  world,  lacquering  over  our  filibustering 
propensities  by  the  flimsy  pretence  of  philanthropic  and  religious 
motives.  The  Anglo-Saxon  thinks  he  can  pertnanently  establish  and 
naturalise  hia  race,  not  merely  in  America,  but  in  all  temperate  cli- 
mates not  within,  or  in  close  proximity  to,  the  tropica.  And  a  con- 
siderable number  of  old  women  of  both  sexes  believe  it.  As  an  an- 
thropoli^^t,  I  doubt  it  British  settlers,  vrhoee  mission  is  to  teach 
the  nations  how  to  live,  have  not  left  one  native  alive  in  Tasmania ;  . 
and  will,  no  doubt,  some  day,  make  a  clean  sweep  of  all  the  native 
men,  women,  children,  and  kangaroos  in  Australia.  lu  Van  Dieman's 
Land,  the  civilising  and  Christianising  process  went  on  "  with  a  ven- 
geance." The  white  inhabitants  will  then  call  themselves  true-born  na- 
tive Australians,  and  take  the  first  opportunity  of  declaring  themselves 
nationally  independent.  It  will  be  the  same  in  New  Zeidand,  at  the 
"  Cape,  and  in  our  other  colonies  ;  always  provided  that  climate  does 
not  unkindly  interfere  with  this  curious  Anglo-Saxon  "  little  game" 
of  Christianising  and  civilising  savage  lands.  Not  one  in  ten  thousand 
doubts  that  such  a  system  of  colonisation  will  eventually  succeed, — 
that  it  deserves  to  succeed  !  The  Anglo-Saxon  is  everywhere  the 
same.  Strong,  active,  enterprising,  industrious,  courageous ;  fiiU  of 
unbounded  self-oouhdence,  he  laughs  at  the  most  serious  obstacles. 
Even  the  lessons  of  experience  are  disregarded.  The  Saxon  grasps 
at  universal  conquest ;  and  laughs  to  scorn  the  bare  suggestion  that 
his  benevolent  intentions  respecting  indigenous  races  can  be  ulti- 
mately frustrated  by  the  inexorable  laws  of  Nature. 

In  our  scientific  view  of  transplauted  races,  it  iB_of  no  consequenee 
that,  after  a  certain  number  of  years,  the  emigrants  throw  off  alle- 
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giance  to  the  parent  state,  and  become  jxditkaUp  independent.  From 
an  anthropological  point  of  view,  they  are,  and  inuat  remain  while 
they  exist,  racial  colonitt  I  I  Bhall  endeavour  to  show  that  the  United 
States'  people,  in  spite  of  the  episode  in  their  political  history,  which 
resulted  in  national  independence,  have  never  been,  and  never  can  be, 
racially  independent  of  Europe,  so  long  as  European  blood  prevajls  ; 
that  they  constitute  still,  par  exeellenet,  a  colony  in  which  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  element  at  present  predominates ;  that  whether  we  consider 
phytique,  intellect,  character,  literature,  laws,  religion,  institutions  of 
every  kind,  these  descendants  of  transplanted  Europeans  are,  and,  so 
long  ns  they  maintain  purity  of  breed,  must  remain  a  European  co- 
lony, physically,  morally,  and  intellectually  recruited  and  sustained 
firom  the  country  of  their  forefathers  I 

First,  as  to  the  physical  characteristics  which  imniediately  attract 
our  notice,  Dr.  Hunt,  in  his  paper  (A  nthrop.  Rev.,  Oct.  1866),  r^tly 
characterises,  aa  "some  wonderful  information,"  the  following  state- 
ments of  Mr.  Andrew  Murray : — "  We  have  seen  a  race  of  man  formed 
under  our  own  eyes,  the  Anglo-,  or  rather,  the  Europeo-Amerioui 
nation,  as  distinct  and  welt -marked  a  race  as  any  other  ;  and  yet  the 
change  has  been  effected  over  the  whole  region  in  which  it  occurs  at 
the  same  time.  The  race  hae  apparently  not  been  produced  by  an 
Americaubeingbom  from  an  Euglifihman,  and  then  by  his  propagating 
young  Americaus;  but  hundreds  of  thousands  have  bad  the  same 
impreaa  affixed  upon  them  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  at 
the  same  time."  "  There  he  is,  a  nation,  ptr  te,  known  to  Punch, — 
known  to  passport  officers, — known  to  ourselves, — easily  identified, 
easily  figured,  and  easily  carit^atured."  Dr.  Hunt  remarks,  that  "  it 
is  useless  to  attempt  to  argue  seriously  with  an  author  who  uses  the 
words  '  race,' '  nation,'  and  '  type,'  ss  convertible  terms.  Nor  need  I 
dwell  on  the  opinions  of  a  writer  who  seems  to  have  taken  his  know- 
ledge of  anthropological  types  from  Punch. "  After  characterising  the 
statement,  that  the  Europeo -American  people  are  "  as  well-mari^ed  a 
race  as  any  other,"  as  "  really  melancholy,"  put  forth  as  science.  Dr. 
Hunt  adds :  "  The  change  observed  in  Europeans  who  have  settled 
in  America,  is  both  a  delicate  and  diffioult  subject."  Our  President 
does  not  deny  the  change  in  many  cases,  but  believes  it  to  be  "not 
of  that  uniform  character  which  the  author  asserts."  Dr.  Uunt  ia 
"  of  opinion  that  the  types  at  present  existing  in  America  are  aa 
diverse  as  those  now  existing  in  Uiose  portions  of  Europe  firom  which 
they  originally  departed." 

Having  hved  the  greater  part  of  my  life  in  America,  I  can,  bo  fiu- 
as  my  personal  experience  goes,  endorse  Dr.  Hunt's  observations. 
The  United  States  people  may  be  called  a  Europeo-Africo-Asiatico- 
American  nation  (a  definition  which  also  apphes,  in  a  oomprehensive 
sense,  to  the  British  empire) ;  but  to  sp^  of  them  as  a  Enropeo- 
American  ract  is  preposterous !  In  this  vast  continent,  in  the  adja- 
cent islands,  even  within  the  confines  of  the  great  Anglo-Saxon  re- 
public, are  dispUyed,  often  more  strongly  marked  than  in  the  Old 
World,  all  phases  of  European  type,  nationality,  character,  and  rM«. 
In  America,  indeed,  paradoxical  as  it  may  at  first  view  appear,  the 
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anthropologist  may  study  nuses  frequently  to  more  advantage  than  in 
their  native  homes,  beoauae  the  impress  atSied  by  European  govem- 
mentA,  more  of  less  antagoniBtic  to  racial  instinobi,  is  removed  on 
Tranaatlautic  soil.  Tkert,  the  Celtic  man,  whether  French,  Irish, 
Welsh,  or  Highlander  j  the  Saxon — whether  Dutch,  English  or  Scotch, 
— the  South  German,  and  other  European  races,  appear  in  their  true 
characters,  more  or  less  modified,  developed,  or  exa^erated,  by  what 
Americana  call  their  "surroundingB." 

The  typical  Anglo-Saxon  who  taliea  no  account  of  climate, — who 
laughs  to  scorn  the  idea  that  such  a  trivial  thing  as  Nature  should 
int^ere  to  rescue  the  dark  races  &om  his  protection,  and  to  hinder 
him  {torn  playing  his  favourite  filibiistering  game  of  colonising  foreign 
lands,  and  enslaving  or  exterminating  the  natives, — sees  plenty  of 
stoing,  robust  men  and  women  in  America,  and  ritlicules  the  state- 
ment of  physical  deterioration.  Yet,  in  what  sense  are  such  speci- 
mens American,  when  one  parent,  or  both  parents,  may  have  emi- 
grated from  the  old  country}  Brother  Jonathan  crowed  over  the 
fight  between  Heenan  and  Sayers.  Saxons  in  England  and  Saxons 
in  America  regarded  as  an  international  oombat  this  celebrated  prize- 
fight, which  America  olalmed  as  a  victory  for  Heenan,  while  Ellwand 
mode  it  a  drawn  battle.  Call  it  which  you  please.  Heenan,  who 
was  a  much  bigger  man  than  Sayera,  is  an  /rwA  American.  The 
battles  between  British  and  United  States  troops  have  simply  been 
battles  in  which  Celt  and  Saxon  were  arrayed  against  Celt  and  Saxon. 
That  Americans,  even  as  they  are,  rocniited  and  sustained  by  Euro- 
pean blood,  are  decidedly  thinner,  less  robust,  and  less  healtby,  than 
Europeans,  is  a  &ct  of  daOy  observation,  which  it  does  not  need  a 
visit  to  America  to  verify.  The  weU-known  caricatures  of  John  Bull 
as  a  portly,  corpulent  old  gentleman,  and  Brother  Jonathan  as  a  lean, 
dyspeptic-looking,  lanthom-jawed  subject,  if  not  accurate  anthropo- 
logical portraits,  are  so  far  true,  that  they  certainly  attest  the  vital 
distinctions  in  phytiqat  actually  existing  between  the  British  and 
American  Saxons  and  Celts.  The  earlier  loss  of  hfur  and  teeth  in 
America  is  also  a  significant  fact  Dentists  make  fortunes  rapidly  in 
the  United  States.  A  dentist  told  me  recently  that  the  most  im- 
portant and  skilful  inventions  in  his  art  came  from  America.  The 
lack  of  corporeal  development,  of  plumpness  and  rotundity,  both  in 
men  and  women,  is  well  known  to  Americans.  They  not  only  admit, 
but  are  rather  proud  of  the  fact,  adducing  it  as  an  instance  of  a  more 
intellectual,  spiritual,  and  ethereal  nature  than  our  own,  and  forming 
their  ideas  of  female  beauty  in  accordance  with  the  transatlantic  type. 
They  laugh  at  John  Bull,  and  caricature  his  stoutness,  which  is,  in 
their  eyes,  as  offensive  as  the  lean,  half-starved  appearance  of  EM>ther 
Jonathan  is  to  us. 

The  deficiency  of  muscular  fibre  and  cellular  tissue  is  particularly 
remarkable  in  American  wotneit,  and  it  is  curious  to  note  how  dif- 
ferently this  fact  is  treated  by  British  and  Americans.  The  full  de- 
velopment of  the  female  bmom  (justly  considered  as  an  absolute 
essential  to  a  beautiful  figure),  is  far  less  frequent  in  America  than 
in  Europe.     I  suspect  this  to  he  the  principal  reason  why,  in  the 
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Uoited  States,  full  evening  drees  is  the  exception,  not  the  rale,  with 
ladies.  Americans,  with  characterietic  gallantly,  attribute  this  con- 
formation of  the  female  buit  to  the  greater  delicacy  of  the  American 
type  of  beauty.  The  fact  itself  is  indisputable.  The  late  Judge 
HaliburtoD  pointedly  alludes  to  it  in  Sam  Stick.  The  late  eminent 
American  author,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  gave  great  offence  in  his  last 
work,  Oar  Old  I/ome,  by  his  ttalve  strictures  on  English  beauty,  and 
the  Btoutness  of  English  men  and  women.  [The  author  here  gave  a 
aeries  of  extracts,  famishing  interesting  evidence  on  these  points.} 

Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon,  in  his  New  Amerira,  says  that,  in  pious  Bos- 
ton and  Philadelphia,  no  less  than  iu  wicked  New  Orleans  and  New 
York,  the  rule  as  to  number  of  children  is  rather  that  of  Paris  than 
of  London.  Various  reasons  are  assigned  for  the  increasing  unwil- 
lingness of  American  ladies  to  become  mothers.  I  am  disposed  to 
attribute  the  chief  cause  to  the  delicacy  of  health  produced  by  cli- 
mate, rendering  women  unwilling  to  undergo  the  risk  attending  prw;- 
nancy,  parturition,  and  the  &tigue  of  fulfilling  the  maternal  func- 
tions. We  must,  however,  remember  that  ladies  in  Europe  shirk  the 
maternal  duties,  as  far  as  laeUUion  is  concerned.  It  is  fortunate,  for 
the  preservation  of  the  race,  that  the  more  natural  life  of  the  humbler 
classee  in  rural  districts,  compensates  for  the  sterility  of  ladies,  and 
the  waste  of  infant  life  through  the  n^leot  of  fashionable  mothers  in 
towns;  that  women  are  still  produced  sufficiently  healthy  to  dis- 
charge the  double  maternal  duties  imposed  upon  them  by  their  toritd 
luperiort,  and  who  are  able  to  nurse  respectively  turn  chiLiren  more 
easily  than  the  delicate  lady  can  nurse  one  child.  Nature  appean  to 
have  erred  in  providing  some  mothers  with  lacteal  glands  !  It  is  re- 
markable that  the  persistent  abdication  of  a  mother's  duties  should 
he  found  quite  compatible  with  the  exemplification  of  'womah't  nu«- 
lion.'  An  unsophisticated  person  might  imagine  it  more  conaiatent 
with  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals,  for  a  woman  to  abstain 
fVom  becoming  a  mother,  rather  than  to  have  a  number  of  children, 
and  bribe  another  woman  to  nurse  them  and  neglect  her  own  ofispring. 
"  Now  what,  if  this  be  true,"  says  Mr.  Dixon,  "  can  be  the  (^  of 
such  a  fimhion  among  the  upper  classes,  except  the  rapid  displacement 
of  the  old  American  stock?' 

Americans  certainly  do  not  lose  fat  for  want  of  good  living,  for 
they  live  on  a  meet  generous  acala  I  have  heard  an  Englishman  ex- 
press hia  astonishment  at  seeing  a  young  American  lady  (whom,  from 
the  pallor  of  her  complexion,  he  imagined  an  interesting  invalid)  de- 
molishing a  rumpateak  at  breakfast.  Of  course,  we  must  not  judge 
of  a  peojJe  only  by  the  dwellers  in  cities.  But  a  &ir  comparison 
may  be  instituted  between  the  occupants  of  British  and  American 
citiea  Having  left  my  native  country  in  infancy,  I  saw  England,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  for  the  first  time  when  I  landed  in  Liver- 
pool in  1352.  The  square-set,  robust  figures  and  florid  compleiioiu 
of  the  British,  1  had  noticed  on  board  the  steamer.  At  Liverpool,  I 
saw,  in  the  frequency  of  such  types,  in  the  full  development  of  the 
female  figures,  and  rosy  cheeks  of  the  women,  abundant  proof  that 
tiio  English  were  more  healthy  than  our  American  cousins.     I  was 
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especially  struck  with  three  things  :  the  stout,  healthy,  square-built, 
rubicund  men  and  women,  so  different  from  the  Anterican  tjpe  in 
New  York ;  the  number  and  wretchedness  of  the  beggars  j  and  the 
large  size^of  the  dray-horaes.*  American  women  are  extremely  beau- 
tiful in  youth,  but  they  soon  fade.  The  beauty  of  the  second  youth, 
BO  frequent  in  England,  is  compantivety  rare  in  the  United  States. 
Health  is  an  absolute  essential  to  beauty,  and  perhaps  no  climate  is 
more  favourable  to  the  preservation  of  a  fine  complexion  than  that  of 
England.  English  women  possess  good  constitutions,  which  maintain 
beauty  to  the  autumn  of  life.  They  are  the  mothers  of  men  who 
have  carried  the  flag  of  Old  England  round  the  world. 

The  precocity  of  American  children, — the  early  age  at  which  mar- 
riage is  contniot«d,— the  greater  rapidity  with  which  the  course  of 
life  is  passed  over,  aa  comjuired  with  Europe, — ore  all  interesting  an- 
thropological foots,  testifying  to  the  efifect  of  climate  on  transplanted 
races.  An  American  boy  is  more  advanced  than  an  English  boy  of 
the  same  age,  because  he  is  more  mature.  He  enters  on  life  earlier, 
and  has  done  with  it  sooner,  for  the  same  reasons.  An  American  at 
forty  is  often  as  blati,  as  old,  mentally  and  physically,  as  a  European 
at  sixty.  The  former  lives  faster  in  every  sense,  and  crowds  into  a 
given  period  a  greater  and  more  multifarious  experience  of  life  than 
the  European.  An  American  once  admitted  to  me,  that  nothing 
struck  him  more  forcibly,  on  his  return  from  England,  than  the  for- 
wBidness  of  young  Americana.  The  independence  of  little  chits, 
who  in  Europe  woLdd  have  been  in  the  nursery,  astonished  him.  "  In 
fact,"  said  he,  "  in  the  United  States  there  are  no  childrea"  I  think 
this  youthful  precocity  is  not  confined  to  America.  It  is  observed, 
more  or  less,  in  Australia,  and  other  Anglo-Saxon  colonies.  In  the 
United  States,  parental  authority  is  laid  aside  much  sooner  than  in 
Europe.  In  some  instances,  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say,  parental 
authority  is  never  assumed,  and  does  not  exist  Young  people  begin 
to  act  independently,  to  manage  their  love-afiairs  for  themselves, 
arrange  their  marriages,  and  regulate  their  worldly  careers,  at  an 
age  which  appears  preposterously  premature  to  European  pr^udioes. 
Youth,  in  short,  is  more  fleeting.  Women  are  aware  that  their  charms 
will  soon  be  on  the  wane.  Hence,  in  America,  married  ladies  ceaae . 
going  into  society  much  earlier  than  in  Europe, — a,  fact  admitted  by 
the  late  N.  P.  Willis,  and  other  American  writers. 

The  jealousies  between  the  two  nations  are  curious  and  significant 
to  the  anthropologist,  who  looks  below  the  surtace  of  laws,  religions, 
government,  institutions,  society,  to  the  racial  characters  which  de- 
termine all  these.  The  Chinese  do  not  perceive  any  great  distinctions 
between  us  and  our  American  cousins,  whom  they  style  "  second-chop 
English."  Unscientific  British  and  Americans  (taught  to  regard  each 
other  through  the  distorting  lens  of  national  prejudices,  founded  on  ' 
geographical  separation  and  political  distinctions)  make  mountains 

*  I  nevar  saw  any  of  them  immense  horsea  in  Amerioa.  Why  luw  ancb  a 
valaable  animal  not  been  tranapliuited  F  Is  tbe  rsason  to  ba  soogbt  in  the 
fact  that  the  English  dra^-horse  can  do  more  thrive  in  Amerioa,  than  an 
Englishnuu  can  preserve  bia  rotundity  in  that  climateF 
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out  of  molehills,  and  reciprocally  misconceive  reapectire  cIifinuiteriBticB. 
Each  acouBes  the  other  of  faults  common  to  both  sections  of  one  and 


the  same  race.  For  example,  neither  entertaina  a  donbt  that  hU 
nation  is  the  greatest  in  the  vorid.  The  American  is  thin-skinned  ; 
particularly  sueceptible,  tetchy,  and  intolerant  of  criticism  on  bis 
country.  If  John  Bull  does  not  resemble  him  exactly  on  this  point, 
it  is  not  becauBe  he  is  less  patriotic,  but  because,  in  his  stohd  Saxon 
Belf-complftcency,  the  old  gentleman  cannot  believe  that  his  self- 
evident  auperioritj  can  be  aeriouBly  disputed.  John  can  repose  on 
his  lanrels.  He  has  won  so  many  prize-fights  that  he  caa  affi>rd,  in 
his  mature  age,  to  take  life  easily.  He  may  even  deohne  to  fight  in 
every  quarrel,  which  periodically  convulses  Chrtttendom,  without  any 
imputations  on  his  courage.  If  John  Bull  laughs,  till  his  jolly  old 
sides  ache,  when  a  Celtic  doctor,  MontUur  Ledru  Rollin,  assures  him 
gravely  that  he  is  in  a  deep  decline,  and  that  his  constitntion  is 
breaking  up ;  the  bare  hint  of  any  weakness  in  Am  OMMh'fvtum  makes 
Uaster  Jonathan  furious.  He  ib  like  a  ymith  who  thinks  it  manly  to 
be  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel.  In  acme  African  tribes,  it  is  the 
Bign  of  having  arrived  at  the  age  of  manhood  (equivalent  to  assuming 
the  virile  robe  in  ancient  Rome),  for  the  young  savage  to  go  borne 
and  beat  his  mother.  Young  Jonathan  has  a  pleasant,  wild  way  of 
asserting  his  own  independence,  by  occasionally  shaking  his  fist  in 
the  face  of  his  mother — Britannia. 

Surprise  is  oft«n  expressed  that  the  American  mind  does  not  differ 
more  from  the  English  or  European  mind.  The  political  importance 
of  the  United  States,  the  divisions  between  that  country  and  Britain, 
the  three  thousand  miles  of  ocean  which  separate  the  Old  from  the 
New  World,  lead  the  majority  to  cherish  the  impression  that  an 
American,  or  United  States  man,  must  differ  materially,  and  in  all 
respects,  from  au  Englishman  or  a  European  I  Yet  the  study  of 
American  character  shows  these  distinotions  to  be  superficial,  and 
neither  radical  nor  profound.  Mr.  W.  Clark  Ruasell,  in  Tht  Broad- 
way, September,  1867,  observes  :  "The  Americans  have  as  yet,  pro- 
perly speaking,  no  literature  of  their  own.  American  intellect,  as 
yet,  possesses  no  marked  feature, — no  idiosyncraoy.  Irving,  Preeoott, 
'  Lon^ellow,  Bancroft,  Cooper, — the  finest  specimens  of  their  literary 
men, — are  eminently  English."  The  writer  proceeds  to  acoonnt  fiir 
a  fact,  which  he  seems  to  think  sufficiently  strange  to  require  some 
explanation.  To  the  anthropologist  who  thinks  "  Rsee  is  everythti^ 
in  human  afimrs,"  it  is  not  wonderful  that  American  resembles  Eng- 
lish Uterature.  It  would  be  very  wonderful  if  it  did  not,  since 
Adiericans  are  no  more  than  transplanted  Europeans.  An  Englidt- 
man  or  Welshman,  Scotchman  or  Irishman,  may  go  to  America,  re- 
pudiate his  allegiance  to  Britain,  curse  his  native  land,  abuse  her 
institutions,  call  himself  an  American  ;  but  unless  he  could  change 
his  blood,  nature,  race,  he  cannot  change  his  Coltic  or  Saxon  cha- 
racter. The  various  manifestations  of  American  intellect  in  litoa- 
ture,  art,  science,  religion,  laws,  culture,  society,  prove  that  the  great 
transatlantic  repubUo  is  physically,  mentally,  morally, — in  abort 
raciallff, — a  European  colony  !    Hence,  the  sensitiveness  to  European 
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criticifim,  and  the  European  pilgrimage  which  every  respectable 
American  tries  to  perforiD.  The  intellectual  come  to  Europe  to  gro- 
tiiy  sincere  yeaminga  and  aspirations.  The  "  upper  tea  thousand" 
come  for  the  same  reason  that  ladies  wear  bundles  of  false  hair  over 
the  occipital  r^on  of  the  skull,  covering  the  little  brain, — because  it 
is  the  fEishion.  The  intellectual  aristocracy  of  America  is,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  eapeoially  modelled  on  the  European  type.  The  more 
cultivated  the  mind,  the  more  European  it  becomes.  The  intelligent, 
educated  American  who  studies  the  history  of  his  race,  must  go  back 
to  a  time  beyond  Bunker's  Hill, — before  the  lauding  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers, — before  the  great  Anglo-Saxon  race  had  divided  its  blood 
into  two  great  currents.  Bright  as  are  the  pages  in  the  history  of 
the  United  States,  the  chronicle  is  too  brief  to  satisfy  the  mind  of  the 
student  thirsting  to  drink  at  the  great  fountain  of  human  history. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  the  cultivated  American  is  oveijoyed  to  acknow- 
ledge a  common  ancestry  in  the  race  or  mces  which  produced  Alired, 
Chaucer,  Shakespere,  Bacon,  Milton,  Locke,  N^ewton,  and  so  many 
other  great  men, — to  admit  that  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  on 
Boston  Common,  was  anticipated  by  Magna  Charia  at  Hunnymeade ; 
— that  he  comes  to  the  land  of  his  forefathers  with  feelings  of  devo- 
tional patriotism,  more  intense  and  rational  than  the  spiritual  allegi- 
ance of  pilgrims  to  the  shrines  of  Mecca  and  Rome !  Washington 
Irving,  in  depicting  English  life,  is  more  English  than  a  native 
Engl^man. 

When  Mr.  Andrew  Murray  writes  of  the  Amen  co-European  nation,  or 
race,  he  does  not  account  for  the  great  d  istinction  in  character,  phyiique, 
speech,  manner,  etc.,  between  Uie  British  American  and  the  United 
states  man.  The  peculiar  shrill  nasal  voice,  the  Yankee  drawl,  is  of 
itself  sutBcient  to  distinguish  these  two  sections  of  the  "  Europeo- 
Amencan  race,  nation,  or  type !"  I  shall  be  happy  to  hear  from  some 
medical  gentleman  an  explanation  of  the  cause  of  this  peculiarity  of 
voice.  It  may  be  considered  as  the  Yankee  accent,  equivalent  to  the 
accent  respectively  iudicatmg  English,  Irish,  Scotch,  etc. ;  but  I  am 
disposed  to  think  that  climate  has  something  to  do  with  it,  by  weak- 
ening the  chest,  and  producing  a  falseUo  voice.  The  distinction  be- 
tween British  American  and  United  States  citizens  in  this  respect, 
maj  be  due  partly  to  the  later  settlement  of  the  colonies  not  allowing 
time  for  results  similar  to  those  observed  in  the  republic ;  and  to  the 
northern  climate  being  more  congenial  to  Europeans.  It  would,  how- 
ever, bo  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  same  parallels  of  latitude 
imply  the  same  climate  in  tlie  eastern  and  western  hemispheres. 
Quebec,  Montreal,  St.  John's  (New  Brunswick),  and  Halifax  (Nova 
Scotia),  are  several  degrees  farther  south  than  London.  Yet  in  all 
four  towns  the  cold  in  winter  is  much  more  severe,  the  heat  in  sum- 
mer, much  more  intense  than  in  London.  The  differences  between 
the  British  American  and  the  United  States  man  are,  no  doubt, 
partly  due  to  both  causes, — a  later  settlement  of  the  colonial  terri- 
tory, and  difference  of  climate ;  also,  to  the  more  intimate  ties  con- 
necting the  colonies  with  the  mother-country,  producing  correspond- 
ing social  rraults  of  culture  and  training.  ,  . 
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Many  penious  ascribe  the  vocal  peculiarity,  spu^  figure,  deficiency 
of  bust,  ^e  compleiiou,  and  dyspepsia,  observed  in  Amertcaiu,  solely 
to  habits  of  living,  eating,  drinking,  excessive  smoking,  and  cheving 
tobacco.  But  to  what  cause  are  these  habits  reducible,  if  not  mainly 
to  the  changed  conditions  afiecting  a  transplanted  race }  Take,  for 
example,  the  American  drinks.  Here  the  Yankee  is  truly  original 
The  sherry-cobbler  has  become  closaicaL  We  may  "jn(c*i"t>t  the 
nature  of  the  compounds  implied  in  the  words  "  gin^^ing,"  "  whiskey- 
skin,"  "  brandy-smash,"  "  gin  or  rum  cook-tail,"  "mint-julep;"  bat 
with  all  the  aid  derived  from  the  machine  invented  by  Mr.  Babbage, 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  "calculate"  the  ingredients  which  enter  into  such 
mysterious  compounds  as  "apple-jack,"  "white  nose,"  "stonewall," 
oiuun-lightning,"  "railroad,"  " rattle-snako, "  "  back-stnugbtcner," 
"corpse-reviver,"  "moral  suasion,"  "bottomless-pit,"  " Babfa«th-calm," 
etc  From  this  list,  which  might  be  greatly  extended,  it  might  ap- 
pear that  Yankees  literally  got  up  in  the  morning  to  follow  after 
strong  drink.  But  though  the  Americans  are  a  draJnng,  they  are 
not  a  druttien  nation.  These  drinks  are  by  no  means  so  formidable 
as  they  may  appear.  At  New  York,  and  as  we  advance  south,  the 
climate  becomes  unfavourable  to  the  strong  spirits,  brandied  wines, 
and  heavy  malt  liquor,  which  may  be  drunk  with  impunity  in  the 
north.  During  the  hot  summer  weather,  this  remark  appUes  gene- 
rally to  North  America.  Beer,  it  is  said,  must  be  drunk  in  a  drioie. 
Our  humid  climate  is  especially  favourable  to  the  consumption  i>f 
beer.  Hence,  on  the  principle  of  natural  selection,  brewers  may  be 
considered  as  a  production  of  the  soU  and  climate  of  Britain,  and  to 
constitute  a  race,  especially  favoured  in  the  struggle  for  existence. 
These  American  drinks,  containing  but  little  alcohol,  being  exceed- 
ingly palatable,  cool,  and  refreshing,  may  be,  and  are,  drunk  fire- 
quently  with  impunity.  Even  in  choosing  what  to  eat,  drink,  and 
avoid,  Europeans  cling  respectively  to  their  native  habits  and  customs. 
The  beer-drinking  Englishman  and  the  ^c^er-6i«r-drinking  German, 
whose  tastes  and  stomachs  relwl  against  republican  potations,  are  ac- 
commodated respectively  at  English  and  German  houses,  where  each 
may  enjoy  bis  peculiar  and  favourite  vanity. 

America  is  a  wide  word.  Between  New  Orleans  and  Quebec,  from 
Atlantic  to  Pacific,  the  anthropologist  may  note  the  most  anta^nistic 
varieties  of  racial  type  displayed  in  phydqne,  character,  mind,  habits, 
eto.  In  British  America  alone,  EngUah,  Scotch,  Irish,  French  immi- 
gnnts  form  respectively  colonies  within  colonies.  Lord  Durham  hss 
drawn  an  able  picture  of  the  French  Canadian,  or  habitatt,  especially 
interesting,  as  illustrating  Knox's  views  as  to  the  inveterate  antipathies 
and  non-fusion  of  races.  Though  hving  under  one  government,  and 
professing  to  worship  one  Saviour,  British  and  French  have  made  no 
steps  towards  amalgamation  in  Canada.  Far  from  intermarrying  and 
blending  into  one  race,  they  cannot  be  induced  to  associate  together 
in  any  way.  They  are  taught  apart,  they  worship  apart ;  they  rarely 
meet  at  the  inns  in  the  cities.*  "  Social  intercourse  never  existed  be- 
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tween  the  two  races  in  anj  but  the  higher  olaasea,  and  it  ia  now 
almost  destroyed.  At  an  Agricultural  show,  French  fanuers  would 
not  compete  with  the  English  ;  distinct  prizoB  were  given  in  almost 
every  department  to  the  two  races ;  and  the  national  ploughing 
matches  were  carried  on  in  separate,  and  even  distant,  fields.  Their 
mutual  fears  reatrain  perwinal  disputes  and  nota,  even  among  the 
lower  orders;  the  French  dread  the  superior  physical  force  of  the 
English  in  the  cities ;  and  the  English  in  these  places  refrain  irom 
exhibiting  their  power,  from  the  fear  of  the  revenge  that  might  be 
taken  on  their  countrymen  scattered  over  the  rural  parishes.  The 
two  parties  combine  for  no  public  object;  they  cannot  harmonise 
even  in  associations  of  charity.  The  only  public  occa«on  on  which 
they  ever  meet  is  in  the  jury-box,  and  they  meet  there  only  to  the 
utter  obstruction  of  justice." 

Knox  thua  describes  the  attempt  of  France  to  colonise  Canada  :-— 
"  The  most  highly  civilised  people  on  the  earth,  transferred  to  a  vast 
country  a  portion  of  their  people.  This  was  no  helter-skelter,  pell- 
mell,  go-ahead,  Saxon  rush, — no  Colifomion  rout ;  it  was  on  emigra- 
tion of  a  portion  of  a  Celtic  race,  with  all  their  household  gods,  their 
monkeries  and  mummeries,  their  nunneries  and  seigniories,  feudality 
and  primogeniture ;  with  every  other  law  and  influence  which  feu- 
dalism and  reUgion  could  devise  to  enslave  the  souls  and  bodies  of 
men.  It  was  to  be  Old  France  on  a  small  scale ;  and  so  it  became, 
very  spveedily,  with  this  difference,  that  being  withdrawn  ^m  the 
▼aat  body  of  their  race,  they  remained  nearly  agricultural,  as  France 
was  when  they  emigrated,  bo  that  a  traveller,  on  landing,  might  find 
himself  suddenly  translated  back,  in  time,  to  the  period  of  Louis 
Quatorze,  or  even  of  the  Regency ;  little  men  with  sky-blue  coats, 
like  dreamy,  balf-orazed  fiddlers ;  little  women,  little  horses  and  cattle, 
little  carts,  still  smaller  ideas.  Had  the  colony  been  left  to  itself, 
cut  off  from  Europe  for  a  century  or  two,  it  is  my  belief  that  the 
forest,  the  huflalo,  the  wilde  and  the  Red  Indian  would  have  pushed 
him  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  from  the  banks  of  which  he  had  never 
had  the  courage  to  wander  far.  The  race  degenerated ;  the  habitant 
submitted  to  a  handful  of  English  troops ;  they  could  not  strike  one 
blow  for  their  country.  They  had  sunk  so  low  that  when  the  glo- 
rious name  of '  Liberty'  inscribed  on  her  colours,  enabled  Old  France, 
— in  a  period  so  brief  as  to  appear  incredible,— to  strike  down,  for  a 
time  at  least,  the  monstrous  dynasties  of  Europe,  the  Canadian  Celt 
remained  quiescent,  with  the  noblest  republic  for  his  next  neighbour 
the  world  ever  saw." 

Though  correct  in  the  main,  Knox  does  not  do  justice  to  the 
French  Canadian.  He  showed  that  he  could  strike  a  blow  for  his 
country  during  the  rebellion.  BufftUoa  are  not  very  troublesome  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  St.  Lawrence !  The  author  should  have 
written  mooie,  an  animal  closely  resembling  the  European  elk.  The 
inferiority  of  Celt  to  Saxon  in  the  art  of  colonisation,  Knox  ascribes 
to  the  want  of  self-confidence, — of  innate  courage  to  meet  the  forest 
at  the  desert.  The  self-confident  Saxon  cores  little  or  nothing  for 
the  land  of  his  birth.     He  emigrates,  and  becomes  a  real  native 
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I,  TaBmonian,  Auatralian,  Africaner,  as  the  oase  may  be.  He 
pluDgeB  into  the  forest ;  boldly  ventures  on  the  prairie ;  fears  no 
lahour.  All  the  earth  he  is  prepared  to  cultivate  and  sell  to  the 
highest  bidder,  so  that  it  auita  hia  purpoae.  Celts  oling  together  in 
town  and  hamlets ;  the  Saxon  will  not  buitd  a  house  within  eight 
of  his  neighbour's,  if  he  can  avoid  doing  bo.  The  Cfelt  being  witliout 
individual  self-reliance,  divides  and  subdivides,  ia  the  Irish  cotter 
style,  the  bit  patch-land  left  faim  by  his  forefathers,  till  his  condition 
is  scarcely  superior  to  the  hog  which  shares  it  with  him.  To  sell  the 
land,  to  divide  the  proceeds  among  the  family,  to  accept  his  share 
and  plunge  boldly  into  the  great  game  of  lite,  is  a  step  the  Celt  dare 
not  take.  He  is  not  deficient  in  courage ;  no  braver  race  exists ;  bat 
he  has  no  industry,  no  self-osteero,  no  oonfidence  in  his  individaal 
exertions  (Knox,  pp.  323,  324,  330). 

While  travelling  in  the  townships  near  Montreal,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  I  thought  I  could  perceive  a  veriiioatlon 
of  these  views  in  the  difference  of  the  farming  of  the  two  races.  Tbe 
country  settled  by  the  French  is  flat ;  the  roads  are  perfectly  straight, 
and,  in  consequence  of  the  subdivision  of  property,  the  freeholds 
form  long,  narrow  strips  of  land,  fronting  on  the  road,  which  is  thus 
Uned  with  poor  whitewashed  cottages,  presenting  tbe  appeanuice  of 
one  interminable  straggling  village.  Bo  perfectly  abke  are  these 
dwellings,  and  at  such  regular  intervals  do  they  occur,  that  the  tra- 
veller might  sleep  for  twelve  miles  and  not  know,  on  waking,  that  he 
had  advanced  a  rod.  The  monotony  is  most  oppressive  ;  and  it  is  a 
great  rehef  to  exchange  the  French  country  for  the  hilly,  undnlatii^ 
land  settled  by  Scotoh  and  English,  where  we  find  large  farms  and 
substantial  dwelhnga  at  considerable  distances  from  each  other.  In 
one  respect,  however,  the  French  luAitan  has  not  degenerated.  He 
is  lively,  cheerful,  contented,  and  preserves  that  exquisite  politeness 
for  which  his  race  is  so  justly  celebrated.  We  do  not  look  for  civi- 
lised manners  in  the  backwoods ;  but  in  the  depth  of  a  Canadian 
forest,  I  have  been  welcomed  in  the  Aanty  of  a  habitan  with  ease, 
apart  from  familiarity, — with  respect  utterly  devoid  of  servility.  I 
have  seen  tbe  French  Canadian  peasant  display  a  native  grace,  com- 
bined with  a  manly  dignity  of  deportment,  which  I  have  sou^t  for 
in  vain  among  Britons  far  his  social  superiors,  and  which  a  European 
gentleman  or  nobleman  might  study  to  imitate  with  profit.  In  sin- 
cerity, the  Saxon  may  be  superior ;  in  refinement  of  manner,  he  is 
far  inferior  to  the  Celt. 

When  such  are  the  racial  distinctions  among  the  four  millions  in- 
habiting British  America,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  insist  on  those 
existing  among  tbe  population  scattered  over  that  vast  tract  of  land, 
whicfa,  under  tbe  name  of  tbe  United  States,  stretches  from  the 
twenty-fifth  to  the  forty-ninth  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  from  tbe 
sixty-seventh  to  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-fourth  degree  of  west 
longitude ;  whose  greatest  breadth  is  estimated  at  1,300  mQes,  snd 
extreme  length  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific  is  2,780  miles.*    To  suppooe 
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that  the  thirty  millionB  diepersed  over  this  immenBe  area  form  a  homo- 
geneous race,  because  they  live  under  the  Btar-BjHingled  banner  of  the 
Repubhc,  is  a,  eelf-evident  absurdity.  One  might  as  well  assert  that  the 
Celtic  Irish,  Welsh,  Scottish  Highlanders,  the  natives  of  Hindostan, 
of  the  West  Indies,  of  Auiitralia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Cape,  the 
French  Canadians,  and  the  Knglish,  all  form  one  homogeneous  race, 
because  they  constitute  the  British  empire,  on  which  the  eun  never 
sets  !  Mr.  Munay  tells  us  that  the  change  in  rac«  "  is  effected  over 
the  whole  region  in  which  it  occurs ;  that  hundreds  of  thousands 
have  had  the  same  impress  affixed  upon  them  over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land  at  the  same  time."  When  does  this  remarkable 
change  take  place  1  Immediately  on  entering  an  Amerioau  port  1  or 
on  landing)  or  on  drinking  the  first  sherry-cobbler  1  Or  does  it  not 
begin  until  the  enlightened  immigrant  has  formally  renounced  the 
"  rotten  old  country"  of  his  fathers,  and  taken  the  oath^f  allegiance 
to  the  land  overshadowed  by  the  glorious  bird  of  freedom,  who  at 
the  same  instant  dips  his  beak  into  Niagara,  his  tail-feathers  into 
the  Oulf  of  Mexico,  and  his  almighty  pinions  into  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Ooeansl  Then  the  miraculous  change  is  effected,  and  the 
joUy,  jovial,  rubicund,  rotund,  portly,  and  protuberant  Englishman 
dwindles  rapidly  into  the  lean,  pale  Yankee !  Why  does  not  the 
change  extend  to  the  other  tlu«e  types  of  humanity  on  American 
■oil,~the  black,  red,  and  yellow  mettl  Why  do  none  of  these  types 
change  materially,  except  by  interbreeding!  As  to  the  white  races 
alone,  I  have  shown  tliat  a  century  of  the  closest  connexion  and  com- 
munity of  government  has  not  amalgamated  Saxon  and  Celt  in  Ca- 
nada. There  is  far  less  probability  of  races  amalgamating  under  re- 
publican institutions.  Look  at  the  facts.  Emigrants  naturally  cling 
together  in  a  new  country.  Germans  intermarry  among  themselves. 
So  do  the  Irish.  They  live  together,  vote  together,  and  their  numbers 
are  exercising  a  rapidly  increasing  religious  and  political  influence  in 
the  United  States.  The  Saxon  settles  down  quietly  in  the  land  of 
his  adoption.  The  Irish  Celt  does  not  forget  Am  country.  True  to 
his  race  and  his  pugnacious  propensity,  be  attacks  the  ^ixon  in  Ca- 
nada, merely  to  keep  his  hand  in,  and  plots  and  schemes  to  separate 
Ireland  from  Great  Britain.  Thinking,  as  I  do,  that  the  Celtic  man 
requires  a  paternal  form  of  government,  I  regard  the  proclamation  of 
a  Fenian  republic  as  a  mere  passing  political  agitation, — a  mistake 
resulting  from  the  sympathy  of  the  Irish  in  America  with  the  iosti- 
tutions  of  the  United  States.  The  Irish  are  proving  as  troublesome 
to  Saxons  in  America,  as  to  Saxons  in  Britain. 

Independently  of  naturalised  foreigners,  native  Americans  differ 
among  themselves  almost  as  much  as  they  do  collectively  from  the 
British  colonist  The  three  great  sections  of  north,  south,  and  west 
are  so  distinct  in  appearance,  habits,  manners,  social  and  political 
views,  as  almost  to  form  three  separate  nationalities.  The  word 
Yankee,  which  we  bestow  on  all  United  States  citizens — just  as  they 
lump  all  British  subjects  together  as  Englith — is  in  America  confined 
to  the  natives  of  the  New  England  States.  The  word  really  means 
English,  and  is  a  corruption  of  the  term  Yengee — the  nearest  approach 
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which  the  Indian  could  or  can  make  to  the  former  wotd.  The  late 
war  illuBtmted  the  rivalry  between  north  and  south,  and  so  far  aa  it 
was  a  war  on  aixount  of  the  Negro,  oon6rmed  the  opinions  of  De 
Tocqueville,  and  the  pruphecy  of  Knoi,  that,  "  The  war  of  races  will 
one  day  shake  the  Union  to  its  foundations."  But  it  is  in  my  opinion 
a  total  misconception  of  the  true  cause  of  that  war,  that  it  was  under- 
taken solely  by  the  North  to  emancipate,  or  by  the  south  to  retain 
the  Segro  in  slavery.  It  was  a  war  to  decide  which  great  section,  the 
north  or  south,  was  to  rule  the  republic  In  the  south  and  in  the 
far  west,  where  the  waters  of  the  Missouri  and  the  Mississippi  form  a 
natural  boundary  between  Atlantic  and  Pacific  territory  (possibly 
marking  the  eastern  and  western  limits  of  two  future  empires),  the 
word  Yankee  is  a  contemptuous  term  whose  significance  is  not  appre- 
ciated by  British  Amerioans  or  Europeans.  The  southern  pltuit«r, 
boasting  a  descent  from  the  old  English  cavalier,  looked  down  upon 
the  cotton-spinner  and  the  wealthy  trader  of  the  New  England  Stat«a. 
The  sturdy  western  backwoodsman  despises  both,  and  regards  the  re- 
fined and  conventional  citizen  of  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia 
from  the  same  point  of  view  as  a  British  farmer  regards  a  dapper 
Cockney.  Cteteru  paribut,  British  Americans  and  northern  men 
are,  I  tttink,  stronger  than  those  of  the  south.  As  we  approach  the 
equator  climate  begins  to  tell.  The  30th  degree  of  north  latitode 
forms  a  tolerably  correct  southern  boundary  of  the  United  States, 
although  Florida  extends  as  low  as  25  degrees,  considerably  nearw 
the  tropica  than  Algeria.  The  colonisation  of  this  Airican  colony  by 
the  French  is  an  experiment  whose  issue  is  extremely  problematicaL 
In  the  Southern  States  the  Negro  thrives  and  increases  his  nitmben — 
(at  least  he  did  before  the  war  emancipated,  and  made  him  free  in 
many  instances  to  starse),  but  the  white  man  cannot  labour  in  the 
south  until  the  dijnate  has  been  aholi^iedl  The  superiority  generaUy 
evinced  by  the  Confederates  in  pitxshed  battles  fiimishea  no  pro^  m 
greater  physical  strength.  The  south  has  generally  excelled  in  tat/t- 
tary,  and  the  north  in  civil  affiiirB.  The  Confederate  armies  were 
officered  by  men  who  had  received  an  excellent  mihtaiy  education  at 
West  Point.  I  doubt  if  the  world  can  show  a  finer  race  of  men  from 
a  physical  point  of  view  than  the  lumbermen  of  New  Brunswick,  from 
amongst  whom  was  principally  raised  the  104th  Raiment,  which  did 
good  service  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  marched  on  snow  shoes  several 
hundred  miles  through  the  forest  in  the  depth  of  a  severe  winter. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon  that  the  white  and  red  men  have 
mutually  influenced  one  another  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  is 
commonly  supposed.  On  the  frontiers  of  civilisation  in  the  far  west, 
although  they  are  generally  employed  in  shooting  one  aaother,  the 
two  races  seem  to  have  adopted  each  other's  vices.  The  Indiui  is 
drunken,  treacherous,  and  false.  The  white  man  is  ferocious,  poly- 
gamous, and  is  asserted,  iu  some  well-authenticated  instances,  to  hare 
practised  cannibalism.  But  the  influence  of  the  Aborigines  is  &tr 
more  profound  and  extensive  than  this.  "  What  man,"  writes  Mr. 
Dixon,  "  caa  doubt  that  Indian  ideas  on  witchcraft,  on  polygamy,  on 
plurality  of  gods,  on  the  migration  of  souls,  on  the  presence  of  spirits, 
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on  fature  rewardE^  have  entered  deeply  into  the  popular  mind,  and 
are  now  affecting  for  good  or  ill  the  course  of  American  religion  and 
thought.  The  »d  man  is  the  original  eource  of  all  our  spirit-rapping, 
all  our  table-turning,  and  in  tiie  act  of  invoking  demons  to  his  aid,  he 
ia  still  beyond  the  reach  of  such  puny  rivals  as  the  Davenports  and 
Homes." 

The  Negn>  and  Indian  questions,  Miscegenation,  Monnonism,  the 
Woman  question,  or  the  movemeot  for  abolishing  all  distinctions  be- 
tween the  rights  of  the  seies  (which  would  be  a  Tery  sensible  move- 
ment if  we  could  firat  aboliah  all  distinctions  of  mx);  these  are  all  im- 
portant anthropoli^cal  subjects,  deserving  of  separate  independent 
treatmeat.  In  conclusion,  I  briefly  recapitulate  a  few  of  the  principal 
pointe  of  my  paper.  I  hope  I  have  not  altogether  failed  to  show,  in 
reply  to  my  question;  Who  are  the  Americansi  that  the  white  popu- 
lation of  North  America  are  transplanted  Europeans  and  their  de- 
scendants, and  do  not  form  one  distinct  homogeneous  race ;  that,  inde- 
pendently of  the  black,  red,  and  yellow  types,  represented  by  Negro, 
Indians,  and  Chinese,  the  white  type  is  represented  by  various  Euro- 
pean races,  which  show  no  tendency  to  amalgamate  and  lose  their 
respective  racial  characteriatics  r  that  the  Uaitcd  States  people,  al- 
though politically  independent,  is  anthropologically  a  Europeo-Africo- 
Aaiatico-American  nation,  and  that  the  present  predominance  of  Euro- 
peas  blood  renders  the  Americans  essentially  in  the  racial  sense,  Euro- 
pean colooista.  I  have  drawn  special  attention  to  the  effects  of  climate 
— the  physical  alterations  on  the  European  races  so  palpable  as  to  form 
the  basis  of  the  theory  of  a  new  anthropological  type ;  and  gallantry 
forbids  me  supposing  that  I  have  exhausted  the  patience  of  anthropo- 
logists, by  the  accumulation  of  evidence  as  to  the  efiect  of  climate,  in 
modifying  the  form,  completion,  and  health  of  woman.  I  have  adduced 
testimony  in  support  of  Knox's  view,  that  the  colony  might  have 
already  ceased  to  exist,  but  for  the  contmual  influi  of  fresh  European 
blood.  I  have  brought  prominently  forward  the  important  fact  that 
the  ooloDy  has  never  been  isolated  from  European  immigration. 

Two  important  anthropological  questions  are  suggested  in  the  anti- 
pathy and  antagonism  of  races,  and  the  physical  deterioration  slowly 
but  surely  effected  by  climate.  The  antagonism  of  the  various  ruces 
on  American  soU  will  eventually  bear  its -inevitable  fruit.  The  white 
races  are  only  allied  in  attacking,  subduing,  and  destroying  the  dark. 
Even  as  it  is,  before  that  object  is  achieved,  they  are  at  war  with  one 
another,  and  are  continually  engaged  in  an  amiable  rivalry  as  to  which 
uan  excel  in  fabricating  tbe  most  ingenious  infernal  machines,  the 
most  admirably  contrived  engines  of  death  and  wholesale  slaughter. 
It  is  of  no  use  crying  peace  when  there  is  no  peace,  or  ignoring  the 
melancholy  fact  Uiat  man  is  the  most  destructive  of  all  animals.  The 
combative  propensity  and  racial  aatipathiea  leading  to  war,  and  the 
less  apparent,  hut  fej-  more  deadly  struggle  for  existence,  resulting  in 
natural  selection,  or  the  preservation  of  favoured  races,  going  on  he- 
fore  our  eyes  on  the  American  continent  (and  everywhere  else),  do  not 
concern  the  man  of  science  in  their  political  aspects,  so  for  bb  they 
affect  the  permanency  of  the  Union  ;  but,  as  illustrating  the  develop- 
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ment  of  racial  character,  and  the  oonteat  of  the  hmnan  PTf^y  with  the 
giant  nature,  the;  offer  subjects  of  profound  interest  to  tiie  anUiropo- 
logiet  That  of  climate  rauses,  if  poeaible,  a  stiU  more  deeplj-intereet- 
ing  question.  Will  European  colonisation  be  permanent  in  Americal 
Can  a  colony  be  called  auoces^l  which  ia  oontinuolly  recruited  fixim 
the  mother  country  1  The  fact  that  Anglo-Saxons  in  Britain  fight 
under  a  Union  Jack,  and  Asglo-Saxona  in  America  under  the  stars 
and  stripes,  is  not  a  aatisfactoiy  answer  to  the  question.  Nations  are 
as  subservient  to  the  laws  of  nature  aa  colonies.  Hsa  this  f^nsat  ex- 
periment ia  transplanting  man  succeeded,  or  will  it  suooeedT  Will 
there  ever  be  a  native-bom  white  race  in  America,  bo  perfectly 
naturalised  and  acolimatiaed  as  to  be  thorou^ly  independent  of  sup- 
plies from  Europe,  and  permanently  self-supporting  t  Will  Celt, 
Saxon,  and  German  Europeans  generaUy  fail  in  tiie  north  as  SpaoiardB 
and  Portuguese  failed  in  the  south  1  Will  the  prediction  <£  tiie  great 
anthropologist  be  fulfilled  :  "  A  real  permanent  American  or  Austra- 
lian race  of  pure  Saion  blood  is  a  dr^m  which  can  never  be  realised." 
This  solemn  problem  may  be  cimsidered  as  forming  a  portion  of  a  still 
more  comprehensive  question.  Can  the  white  or  European  races  ever 
permanently  colonise  the  globet  Can  they  establish  themselves  even 
in  temperate  lonee  far  distant  ^m  their  native  soil  I  Or,  are  they 
destined  to  repeat  the  failure  of  the  attempt  to  extend  a  race  beyond 
its  natural  limits,  which  history  records  of  all  the  great  conquering 
nations :  Assyrian,  Persian,  Greek,  Roman,  Arab,  Turk,  Celt  1  I  am 
disposed  to  agree  with  Dr.  Hunt,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  real 
permanent  acclimatation.  In  a  paper  read  before  the  British  Asso- 
ciation at  Manchester  in  1861,  our  President  says:  "  We  ham  exAatw- 
ticm  and  degmtraey,  hut  no  real  aeclimalation."  The  modem  Saxon 
may  be  destined  to  leom  pnictically  that  the  teachings  of  our  science 
are  not  to  be  despised,  and  that  in  these  lines,  which  seem  to  suggest 
the  scientific  theory  of  distinct  racial  realms  for  man,  aa  well  as  for 
other  animals,  and  plants,  and  that  the  various  races  cannot  overleap 
their  respective  natural  limits  witii  impunity, — Horace  poswbly  an- 
ticipated some  of  the  conclusions  of  modem  anthropological  scienflSi 

"  Nequicquam  Deut  abteidit 

Prudent  OetajU)  dittodabili 
Terras :  si  tamen  impia 

Non  tangenda  ratet  trami/iunt  vada, 
A  udax  omnia  perpeli 

Gens  kumana  ruit  per  vetitwn  nefa*. 
A  udax  lapeii  genus 

Ignem  /raude  maid  gentibut  intvlit," 

The  President  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  author,  which  was 
carried  unanimously. 

The  Rev.  Dunbar  Hiutb  considered  the  paper  both  excellent  in 
itself  and  well  put  together.  He  had  no  fault  to  find  with  it,  except 
in  the  result  arrived  at  by  the  author.  His  theory  appeared  to  be 
that  there  were  tliree  or  four  races  of  men  huddled  together  on  the 
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American  continent  The  question  vas,  what  would  be  the  result ) 
The  author's  opinion  was,  that  there  would  be  no  amalgamation  of 
those  races.  To  some  extent,  the  facts  seemed  to  bear  out  the  au- 
thor ;  but  nererthelesB,  he  could  not  conceive  it  possible  that  six  or 
eight  different  races  would  always  subsist  under  one  government. 
Character — geitt,  as  the  Germans  termed  it — was  formed  alike  in 
individuals  and  in  nations :  and  just  as  there  were  several  spirits,  or 
inclinatious,  within  ourselves ;  so  are  there  in  nations  spirits  and  pro- 
pensities contending,  till  at  last  one  of  them  got  the  better  of  the 
rest.  Such  did  he  think  woiUd  be  the  case  in  America.  Archeeolog; 
revealed  that  Europe  was  once  covered  by  Tartar  races, — before  them, 
perhaps,  by  the  mute  men,^ — bj  Celts,  Teutons,  Moors,  and  others ; 
but  Qow,  what  were  the  results )  The  Franks  had  become  the  mo- 
dem French  nation ;  and,  in  like  manner,  the  races  which  had  pro- 
duced the  English  and  others,  had  become  unified ;  he  therefore 
looked  for  the  same  result  in  America.  There  would  be  a  national 
character  in  America,  though  there  was  none  at  present  What,  he 
inquired,  would  be  the  result  there  1  It  would  have  to  do  with  po- 
ntics ;  for  it  was  the  political  force  that  would  ultimately  govern. 
The  future  of  the  American  depended  upon  which  of  the  races  had 
the  mastery, — perchance  the  Negroes  would  have;  perhaps  the  Irish, 
or  the  Swedes,  or  the  Teutons ;  but  whichever  it  might  be,  there 
would  be  a  result  in  America,  just  as  there  tuid  been  in  Europe.  It 
was  remarkable  that  the  northern  Americans  seemed  to  have  utterly 
lost  all  that  political  instinct  which  was  so  strong  a  feature  in  English- 
men, and  to  he  guided  by  pasucn,  which  was  the  most  powerful  poli- 
tick influence  .amongst  them.  The  course  of  politics  would  show 
which  of  the  six  or  eigbt  racial  forces  would  predominate.  In  his 
opinion,  the  paper  had  a  definite  object,  which  he  hoped  would  be 
kept  in  view.  The  author's  ai^uroent  was  that  several  racial  differ- 
ences exist,  and  would  continue ;  but  he  held  that,  whether  the  na- 
tional character  became  Yankee  or  Southern,  there  would  be,  in  time, 
a  distinct  American  national  character. 

Mr.  AsDRBW  Murray  said,  that  as  the  author  of  the  work  (TAt  Geo- 
ffrap/tical  Ziitlriiiulion  of  MamrnaU)  which  had  formed  the  basis  of  . 
much  of  Mr.  McGrigor  Allan's  amusing  strictures,  he  might  be 
allowed  to  say  a  few  words  ou  this  subject  I^Ir.  McGrigor  Allan 
denied  that  there  was  an;  appreciable  difference  between  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  Anglo-Americans.  He  was  not,  indeed,  wholly  con- 
sistent in  his  remarks  on  this  point,  for  at  the  same  time  that 
be  disputed  this,  he  supplied  multitudes  of  examples  to  the  con- 
trary, which  he  referred  to  habits  and  modes  of  life.  But  adopt- 
ing the  view  in  the  main  that  there  was  no  material  difference,  he 
twitted  him  (Mr.  Murray)  with  having  arrived  at  his  opposite  conelu- 
nons  from  a  study  of  the  pages  of  Punch — the  inference  being  that 
the  views  of  an  author  who  drew  his  materials  for  scientific  discussion 
from  such  a  source  must  be  measured  by  the  standard  of  the  fountain 
from  which  he  drew  his  inspiration.  If  this  were  so,  Mr.  McGrigor 
Allan  has  taken  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  trouble,  for  he  had  de- 
voted a  very  large  part  of  his  excellent  paper  to  controverting^  them. 
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The  truth  ia,  however,  that  his  (Mr.  Miirray'a)  reiereace  to  Punch  had 
been  migapplied.  He  did  not  ff.ve  the  caricatures  ia  Punch  as  his 
reaaon  for  believing  that  the  Anglo -Americatia  were  of  a  peculiar  tjpe. 
What  he  said  was  that  the;  were  peculiar,  and  tliat  the  fact  waa  ao 
notorious  that  the  type  was  seized  by  Punch.  Any  one  who  waa 
familiar  with  the  faces  of  the  New  Englandera  would  admit  that  Punch 
had  seized  the  types  correctly,  and  it  appeared  to  him  that  this  was  a 
kind  of  evidence  especially  valuable  and  impartial,  aa  it  waa  plain  it 
could  have  been  given  with  no  object  affecting  this  inquiry.  Mr. 
McGrigor  Allan  had  dwelt  on  the  sniall  eitfint  of  difference  between 
the  European  and  the  Anglo -American,  and  seemed  to  demand  more 
important  changes  before  he  could  admit  that  they  were  changes  at 
all.  But  all  changes  were  matters  of  degree,  and  if  the  existence  of 
permanent  change  was  admitted  at  all,  the  principle  for  which  he  (Mr. 
Murray)  contended  was  conceded.  In  estimating  the  extent  to  which 
change  of  race  might  be  expected  to  arrive  under  new  conditions  of 
life,  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  most  important  point  of  all  to  couaider 
was  theamountof  change  of  conditions.  We  know  from  our  own  aenaa- 
tionshowslight  achange  of  condition  will  act  uponouraystem.  Amigra- 
tion  from  Brompton  to  Uampatead,  or  vice  veraA,  will  restore  health  or 
invigorate  the  ayatem.  Any  change  will  affect  us ;  but  the  greater 
the  change  the  greater  the  effect.  Now,  it  would  scarcely  be  posuble 
to  find  any  two  countries  at  such  a  distance  from  each  other  as  Ame- 
rica and  Europe,  more  nearly  alike  in  general  character  ;  consequently, 
great  change  was  not  to  be  expected.  It  waa  part  of  hia  creed  that 
length  of  time  had  nothing  to  do  with  alteration,  except  aa  giving 
greater  opportunity  for  repeated  change  of  condition.  Of  course, 
some  time  must  be  allowml  for  the  ohuige  to  operate — just  as  we 
allow  time  for  an  alterative  or  tonic  to  get  into  the  system — but  just 
in  the  same  way  as  after  the  alterative  or  tonic  has  dose  its  woik,  a 
continuance  of  the  same  doae  ceases  to  have  any  effect^  so  he  regarded 
a  continnuice  of  residence  in  a  new  country  would  have  no  more  effect 
after  the  alteration  in  the  race  had  ouco  been  established.  Here  we 
are  dealing  with  the  life  of  a  species,  and  not  with  that  of  an  indi- 
vidual ;  and,  of  course,  a  correspondingly  greater  time  is  required  for 
the  alterative  doae  of  obange  of  condition  to  operate.  But  the  prin- 
ciple ia  tbe  same.  In  his  opinion,  too,  Mr.  McGrigor  Allan  under- 
estimated the  amount  of  change  which  had  actually  taken  place  in  the 
Anglo-Saioss,  Emd  had  entirely  overlooked  (at  least  he,  Mr.  Murray, 
had  failed  to  catch  any  observations  upon  it)  the  change  in  their  in- 
tellectual constitution.  This  waa  of  a  very  marked  character.  Every 
one  knew  the  remarkable  talent  for  mechanical  contrivance  which  had 
been  displayed  by  the  Americana.  It  waa  a  apecial  talent  running  in 
a  special  direction,  and  struck  him  aa  of  great  significaiicy  in  this 
inquiry.  Mr.  McGrigor  Allan  had  atud  that  if  the  Anglo-Aoiericans 
had  undergone  a  change,  so  ahould  all  other  immigranta ;  and  had 
challenged  the  opponents  of  hia  views  to  produce  other  inatanoea  of 
change  in  other  parts  of  America^  In  reply  to  that,  he  pointed  to 
the  American  Negroes  and  French  Canadians  in  North  America.  In 
truth,  the  fact  of  such  ciiangea  having  taken  place  waa  one  (^  the  T»y 
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arguments  adduced  by  him  in  support  of  hia  general  riews  of  change. 
He  maintained  that  such  changes  had  taken  place  in  eveiy  countiy  on 
every  part  of  the  globe  in  which  large  masaeaof  immigrantBhad  settled 
— Mexico,  AuBtralio,  Peru,  were  notable  examples.  More  than  this, 
bodily  change  waa  always  accompanied  with  mental  change.  We  had 
only  to  compare  the  intellect  of  some  of  the  wealthy  blacks  of  the 
Southern  States  with  that  of  the  savages  of  West  Airica,  from  which 
they  sprung.  True  they  were  blacks,  and  had  the  character  of  intel- 
lect of  the  blacks,  but  immensely  advanced.  Many  of  the  blacks  in 
these  States  were  intelligent,  clever  mechanics;  and  more  than  all, 
many  of  them  were  actually  industrious.  Industry  (including  in  the 
word  forethought  for  the  morrow)  he  regarded  as  one  of  the  first  steps 
in  the  progress  of  development  of  the  human  races.  On  some  points 
less  directly  affecting  his  own  theories,  he  differed  from  Mr.  McGrigor 
Allan.  He  thought  he  did  injustice  to  hia  countrymen  in  attributing 
to  John  Bull  a  haughty  self-complacency,  which  looked  down  upon 
eveTything  but  what  was  British.  The  unsociability  and  reserve, 
which  he  so  interpreted,  appeared  to  him  in  a  great  degree  rather 
evidence  of  shyness  and  self-depreciation.  He  was  so  doubtful  of  his 
own  excellences,  that  he  would  not  expose  himself  to  the  rebuffs  which 
his  modesty  suggested  he  might  receive.  The  more  frank  Gaul 
never  conceives  it  possible  that  any  one  can  doubt  of  his  superexcel- 
lence,  and  acts  accordingly.  He  would,  in  conclusion,  suggest  to 
those  anthropologists  who  believed  in  the  existence  of  races,  tribes, 
and  families  as  distinct,  tangible,  and  definite  things,  that  they  might 
with  advantage  take  a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of  wJologists,  who,  after 
long  believing  in  the  exiotence  of  genera,  families,  etc.,  were  now 
coming  to  regard  them  as  mere  conventional  subdivisions  devised  by 
eyetematists  for  the  convenience  of  arrangement.  He  did  not  dispute 
the  existence  of  divisions  ;  but  as  no  two  were  alike  in  degree  of  dif- 
ference, iu  number  of  differences,  or  in  quality  of  difference,  he  held 
it  to  be  impossible  to  define  or  separate  them  into  groups  of  equal 
value,  or  to  say  where  a  tribe  becomes  a  nation,  a  nation  a  race,  or  a 
race  a  species, 

Mr.  A.  C,  SwiKEURNE  said  that  not  having  been  in  America,  he  felt 
a  certain  reluctance  in  expressiog  his  opinion  on  the  question,  but  he 
must  protest  against  the  author's  remark  that  there  was  no  root-point 
of  difference  between  the  literary  men  of  America  and  England.  In 
his  opinion  there  was  a  marked  difference ;  and  if  there  were  any 
similarity  between  the  writers  mentioned  and  those  of  our  own  coun- 
try, he  thought  it  was  to  this  extent — that  Washington  Irving'a  com- 
positions were  Addison  and  water,  and  those  of  H,  W.  Longfellow, 
Tennyson  and  water.  But  there  was  one  American  poet,  who,  at 
least  in  his  opinion,  exhibited  a  special  peculiarity  not  taken  from  any 
European  model ;  namely,  Eldgar  Allan  Poe,  whose  works  he  had 
always  admired  as  poetical  and  having  an  intellectual  expression  of 
their  own.  There  might  be  many  better  writers  in  Europe,  but  he 
knew  of  none ;  and,  at  any  rate,  there  was  undeniably  a  peculiarity 
in  Poe.  So  much  for  the  south,  of  which  Poe  was  an  example.  And 
with  regard  to  the  north,  there  whs  Walt  Whitman,  whose  composi- 
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tiooB  were  undoubtedly  superitn:.  There  was  aoraething  quite  freah 
nod  new  in  them,  whether  for  praise  or  diopraise,  and  a  decided 
originality.  His  writinga  hod  leoeived  a  slow  acceptance  even  in 
America;  but  they  were  alovly  and  surely  making  Uieir  way  in 
Europe,  and  would  in  time  be  fairly  TeoogniBed.  America  was  not 
so  sterile  as  the  author  hod  endeavoured  to  make  out ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  she  appeared  to  have,  nay,  she  had,  a  new  spring  of  intel- 
lectual power.  She  had  amply  indicated  her  power  of  throwing  out 
original  ideas  both  in  literature  and  in  mechanism,  which  could  not 
in  any  way  be  referred  to  Europe,  Asia,  Afrioa,  or  to  any  other 
place.  Then  there  was  Emeraoa,  in  whom,  though  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted there  was  a  certain  infusion  of  European  feeling,  there  was 
also  a  distinctive  feature  not  European  at  alL  Literature  had  been 
said  by  some  to  be  the  smallest  test  of  inteUectuality,  and  perbapa  it 
was  BO ;  but,  nevertheleea,  it  was  worth  while  to  inquire  wbence  the 
two  men  he  bad  cited,  who  had  made  their  mark  in  Europe,  bad  de- 
rived their  peculiarity.  In  truth  it  was  purely  American.  Apart 
ttom  literature,  America  had  solved  the  great  problem — which  Europe 
had  not  yet  succeeded  in  solving — the  problem  of  democracy.  It  did 
not  signify  what  were  the  particulars  in  each  case,  but  it  was  certainly 
the  f^ot  tliat  the  question  of  democracy  was  agitating  all  Europ& 
Russia  was  being  convulsed  by  it,  Spain  was  heaving  with  the  throes 
of  it,  in  France  it  was  ready  to  burst  forth  instantly — of  England  he 
would  not  speak — aU  were  in  the  throes  of  convulsion  upon  this  ques- 
tion, but  in  America  it  was  solved.  In  Europe  the  nations  exeroised 
a  certain  influence  over  one  another ;  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  could  not 
proceed  alone.  England  could  not  move  without  moving  Prussia, 
Prussia  without  moving  Italy,  and  so  on.  In  his  opinion,  Americsn 
intellectuality  was  an  original  distinct  native  product,  not  derivative 
from  any  other  oountty. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Wood  then  spoke  at  length,  but  ae  he  has  kindly  pro- 
mised to  pat  his  remarks  in  the  shape  of  a  formal  commuoicatjon,  titeir 
insertion  is  deferred. 

Dr.  Bbioel  moved,  and  Mr.  Brookes  seconded,  the  adjournment  of 
the  discussion. 

Dr.  Chabnogk  asked  to  be  allowed  to  remark,  in  reference  to  what 
the  Rev.  Dunbar  Heath  bad  said  about  the  Tartars,  that  there  was  no 
reason  to  think  they  evo*  occupied  more  of  Europe  than  they  do  at 
present  The  Celts,  on  the  contrary,  had  at  one  time  occu|ned  every 
inch  of  European  territory. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


March  31st,  1668. 
Db.  HtiMi,  PaasiDBBT,  in  thx 


Tbc  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Fellows  elected  were  read  as  under; — Richard  MuUins,  Esq., 
of  Rugby ;  J.  W.  Wood,  Esq.,  M.D.,  of  Atlanta,  Georgia ;  Jamea  Barr 
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Mitchell,  Esq.,  M.D.,  of  Paria  ;  J.  Charlton  Parr,  Esq.,  of  Wftrringten ; 
Dr.  Thomas  Godriob ;  John  Henrj  Biddies,  Esq.,  Solicitor ;  Charles 
Atkins,  Esq. 

local  SeerOary.—Tbo  Kev.  John  George  Wood,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  of 
Erith,  Kent. 

Hottorary  Fellow. — M.  Tschurowsky,  Moscow. 

CofrttpotuHng  J/emftw. — Dr.  LeemanB,  Leyden. 

The  following  presents  were  aanoimced  to  have  been  receiTcd,  and 
thanks  were  voted  to  the  donore  :— 

Fob  tbk  Libbabi. 
From  the  Adthor — Numerr  Tales  of  the  Zulus.     By  the   Rev.   H. 

Callaway,  M.D. 
From  the  Editob — The  Med.  Press  and  Circular. 
From  the  Aoadeut — Memoirs  of  the  Imperial  Leop.  Carol.  German 

Academy  of  Naturalists,  vol  xxxtiL 
From  the  Adthob— Chapters  on  Man :  1868.     By  C.  StanUand  Wake, 

F.A.S.L. 
From  the  Acthob— The  History  of  Collingham  :    1867.     By  K  O. 

Wake,  M.D. 
From  the  Sooiett — Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Geological  and 

and  Polytechnic  Society  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 
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The  Rev.  Dcnbar  I,  Heath  exhibited  a  large  collection  of  Japanese 
toys. 

Mr,  Groou  Napier  exhibited  a  variety  of  articles  from  New  Zea- 
land, including  specimens  of  gnm  and  of  jade. 

The  PREsroBNT  then  called  on  Mr.  Brookes  to  resume  the  a4jounied 
discussion  on  Mr.  Allan's  paperon  "Europeans,  and  their  Descendants 
in  North  America." 

Mr.  Brookes  said  the  object  of  the  paper  was  to  show  that 
the  descendanta  of  the  English  who  originally  emigrated  to  Ame- 
rica are  still  EngUshmen,  only  with  a  certain  falling  off;  and 
that  they  were  not  a  distinct  race,  nor  likely  to  become  so.  Fn>m 
that  view  he  (Mr.  Brookes)  decidedly  differed.  The  facts  quoted 
by  the  author  in  support  of  his  opinion — the  deficiency  of  t^ir,  of 
adipose  tissue,  and  the  bad  teeth,  were  not  &cts  to  justify  his  conclu- 
sions as  to  the  degeneracy  uf  the  race.  The  Americans  had  given 
proof  of  originality  in  many  things.  Mr.  Swinburne  {than  whom 
few  could  be  more  competent  to  judge)  had  borne  testimony  to  the 
originality  of  two  of  their  poets ;  and  they  had  shown  originality  in 
diplomacy,  in  mechanical  inventions,  and  in  government,— yes,  he 
would  repeat  it,  in  government ;  for  they  had  shown  that  farmers,  and 
planters,  railsplitters,  and  tailors,  were  quite  as  competent  to  govern 
empires  as  ''kings  and  princes  to  the  manner  bom."  The  American 
republic  was,  in  fact,  as  well  governed  as  any  empire  in  this  part  of 
the  world.  He  did  not  admire  their  mode  of  government  in  many 
things, — it  would  not  suit  him,  nor  the  people  of  this  country  perhaps ; 
but  if  it  suited  the  American  people,  that  was  quite  sufHcient,     The 
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paper  went  to  prove  that  races  cannot  be  transplanted.  None  of  the 
factB  adduced,  however,  proved  that ;  but  the  contrary.  The  change 
already  effected  in  the  Americana  had  been  very  great ;  greater,  in- 
deed, than  could  have  been  supposed  poeaible  in  the  time.  The  ei- 
traordinary  manifestation  of  self-conceit  was  said  to  be  only  an  exagge- 
ration of  what  was  seen  in  John  Bull ;  but  he  contended  that  it  was 
totally  different.  The  English  were  not  a  boastful,  swaggering  people, 
and  the  reserve  and  pride  which  characterised  them  was  totally  dif- 
ferent ^om  the  self-assertion  and  self-conceit  of  the  Americans.  They 
were  quite  distinct  manifestations  of  character,  and  might  be  con- 
sidered indications  of  the  formation  of  a  new  race.  He  contended 
that  races  might  change,  and  that  what  is  called  exhaustion  and  de- 
terioration might  be  nothing  of  the  kind.  If  it  be  true  that  races 
cannot  be  acclimatised  and  changed  to  accord  with  different  condi- 
tions of  climate,  etc.,  whence  came  all  tiie  races  now  existing  in  Europe? 
The  Celtic  race  occupied  all  Europe  at  one  time,  and  they  came  &tim 
the  far  east ;  and  if  such  a  race  could  become  acclimatised,  and  consti* 
tute  the  permanent  inhabitants  of  all  the  various  countries  of  Western 
and  Nortfiem  Europe,  the  proposition  put  forth  in  the  paper  could 
not  be  mdntained.  The  foots  stated  by  the  author  were  capable  of 
other  explanationa.  The  English  in  America  had  only  been  there  one 
or  two  hundred  years,  which  was  but  a  small  period  compared  with 
the  thousands  of  years  during  which  the  Celtic  race  had  been  in  the 
process  of  formation,  since  they  left  the  for  east.  Whence,  he  asked, 
came  the  British  race,  and  what  were  their  definite  characteristics  I 
They  had  been  forming  during  two  thousand  years,  and  were  not  yet 
properly  formed.  No  race,  he  considered,  could  ever  exist  in  future 
BO  perfect  as  the  Celtic  and  Teutonic  races,  b  consequence  of  the 
facility  of  communication  and  of  intermixture  which  had  been  intro- 
duced in  modem  times  ;  and  no  period  would  be  sufficient  to  allow  of 
the  formation  of  such  distinct  races  again.  We  are  still  a  mixture  of 
all  the  races  of  Europe,  and  are  likely  to  be  for,  perhaps,  a  thousand 
years  more.  The  time  might  come  when  this  country  would  be  con- 
sidered a  kind  of  used  up  country,  and  England  would  be  left  behind. 
There  would  then,  after  a  lapse  of  a  thousand  years  or  so,  be  a  race 
in  England  possessing  the  combined  characteristics  of  all  the  races 
that  had  come  to  this  island.  If,  therefore,  it  required  as  many  thou- 
sands of  years  to  form  other  races,  it  was  prematiu^  to  pronounce  any 
opinion  against  the  possibUity  of  a  new  race  in  America. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Bbebner  said  he  had  never  been  in  America.  He  agreed 
generally  with  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Brookes.  He  did  not  refer  to  the 
political  conditions  of  the  Am.ericanB  (who  were  progressing  in  the 
same  road  we  ourselves  had  travoUed  in),  but  to  their  physical  and 
intellectual  qualities.  He  thought  t^ere  were  the  germs  of  a  new 
people  in  America,  but  time  was  required  for  its  complete  formation. 
The  British  people  themselves  were  not  produced  and  moulded,  as  they 
tie  at  present,  in  a  day,  nor  had  they  yet  finished  growing  in  stjrength, 
vigour,  and  power ;  being  themselves  only  acchmatised  colonists  from 
Asia.  As  to  the  alleged  deterioration  in  the  physical  power  and  intel- 
lectual qualities  of  the  Americans,  no  proo&  of  either  had  been  ad- 
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duued,  and,  in  fact,  the  very  reverse  was  the  case,  as  evidenced  by  the 
indomitable  enoi^,  courage,  and  disr^ard  of  hardships  displayed  by 
both  eections  of  North  Americans  in  the  last  war,  especiidly  in  the 
fiiroed  marohee  of  Stonewall  Jackson  and  Sherman,  and  in  the  defence 
of  Richmond,  and  in  its  si^e  and  capture.  Their  original  literature 
is  in  most  cases  bolder  and  more  romantic.  He  believed  the  same 
peculiar  genius  of  invention  had  been  shown  by  no  other  people.  Mr. 
Allan  said  the  climate  enervated  the  women  and  prevented  their 
having  children.  That  might  be  partly  true,  but  it  was  much  to  be 
doubted  whether  there  was  not  a  settled  determination  with  the 
married  to  have  no  children,  or  a  very  limited  number.  The  women 
in  America  being  able  to  devote  their  energies  to  so  many  more  pur- 
suits than  was  possible  in  England,  they  wore  not  so  desirous  of  mar- 
riage as  in  England.  The  quality— not  the  quantity — of  the  children 
produced  was  the  index  of  national  strength  ;  in  large  families  there 
being  few  attaining  to  adult  age.  It  might  be  well,  considering  the 
number  of  chOdren  forced  into  the  world  in  England  by  their  parents 
before  they  were  able  properly  to  maintain  them,  only  to  swell  the 
ranks  of  the  criminal  and  poorer  classes,  if  many  of  our  British  men 
and  women  followed  the  self-denial  of  their  American  cousins.  The 
non-bearing  of  many  children  might  also  arise  from  obvious  motives  of 
political  domestic  economy.  Such  a  fact  did  not  show  any  deteriora- 
tion of  a  people,  as  the  some  was  the  case  in  France.  Mr.  Brebner 
protested  against  classing  the  whole  of  the  American  nation  as  Anglo- 
Saxons,  which  is  a  misnomer  as  regards  the  British  people  Uiemselves, 
and,  therefore,  how  much  more  so  as  regards  the  Americans  I  Anglo- 
Saxon  was  a  name  the  British  people  had  little  claim  to  and  hardly 
any  reason  to  be  proud  of,  considering  that  the  Angl&Saions,  after 
their  conquest  by  the  Normans,  made  scarcely  any  effort  to  assert  their 
freedom.  "They  bowed  their  beads  without  resistance  to  a  stronger 
and  more  energetic  race,"  as  Hardy  observes.  The  British  people  and 
their  language  were  composed  of  the  best  bloods  and  languages  in  the 
world  commingled,  but  he  (Mr.  Brebner)  believed  the  Normans  had 
giveuthe  tone  to  the  British  people  and  their  language.  The  Celtic  and 
Danish  elements  were,  however,  much  stronger  than  was  suspected ;  and, 
besides,  theuseof  the  term  Anglo-Saxon  ignores  entirely  the  large  Scan- 
dinavian infusion  of  blood  in  Great  Britain.  The  vety  forms  of  the 
old  Anglo-Saxon  were  extinct,  a  point  ignored  by  philologists  in 
geneiaL  This  was,  however,  a  material  point  in  the  discussion.  The 
fcHins  of  the  letters  and  inflections  of  our  present  luiguage  were  in  a 
great  measure  the  products  of  a  Lingua  Franca,  or  Norman  language, 
mixed  to  a  great  extent  with  other  languages.  But  all  bloods  and 
languages  were  so  intermingled  that  apparently  there  was  no  pure 
blood,  or  race,  or  language  in  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Bbhdib  thought  the  subject  an  enticing  one,  as  nothing  could 
be  of  more  interest  to  anthropol<^ats  than  the  question  of  stability  of 
race.  Id  the  discussion  that  had  taken  place  Mr.  Bendir  apprehended 
the  term  "American"  had  not  been  used  by  successive  speakers  with 
thesame  meaning.  If  an  American  were  supposed  to  be  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  descending  originally  from  English  or  oth^r  Euro 
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peftu  parents,  who,  however,  for  a,  hundred  years  or  upwards,  had  re- 
sided in  America  and  not  intermarried  with  immigrants, — ^if  mch 
persons  existed,  Dr.  Knox's  theory  was  not  applicable  to  them. 
A  previous  speaker  had  asserted  there  were  within  his  peraonal  know- 
ledge families  such  as  he  had  mentioned,  and  tbcy  must  be  ocwsidered 
as  the  typical  American.  Another  fact  in  contradiction  to  Dr.  Knox's 
theory  appeared  to  Mr.  Bendir  to  be  the  very  ezistenoe  of  the  Uexican 
people,  admitted  to  be  a  distinct  race  by  every  unprejudiced  investiga- 
tor. In  vain  had  Hr.  Bendir  looked  to  Mr.  Allan  for  some  new  facta 
or  argumeuU  to  prove  Dr.  Knoi's  theory,  of  which  the  paper  cont^ned 
simply  illustrations,  and  they  displayed,  certainly,  considerable  ability 
and  could  not  but  amuse  the  audience.  Still  Mr.  Bendir  felt  disap- 
pointed, because  Mr.  Allan's  paper  did  not  advance  science,  and  he 
suggested  that  his  object  ought  to  have  been  to  show  the  progrees  that 
was  made  within  the  eighteen  years  which  have  elapsed  since  Knox 
first  published  his  theory.  Mr.  Bendir  believed  there  was  evidence  to 
show  that  the  whites  of  the  United  States  were  more  of  a  distinct  race 
already  than  Englishmen  in  the  Colonies,  and  he  compared,  in  con- 
firmation of  that  assertion,  the  "Americana"  with  the  English  in  New 
Zealand.  He  did  not  agree  with  Mr.  Brookes  in  considering  the 
English  an  imperfectly  formed  race ;  on  the  contrary,  he  thought 
their  racial  character  was  distinctly  marked  ;  if  there  were  not  at 
present  sufficient  distinctions  in  American  character  to  constitute  a 
new  mce,  there  might  be  in  the  course  of  time ;  and  it  was  the  most 
scientific  way  of  treating  the  subject  to  say,  in  the  absence  of  more 
facts,  that  it  might  or  might  not  be.  He  consequently  suggested  that 
neither  Mr.  Allan  nor  Dr.  Knox  had  laid  down  an  incontrovertible 
theoty  on  the  subject,  but,  though  he  disagreed  from  them  in  their 
geneml  conclusions,  be  could  not,  on  the  other  hand,  concur  with  those 
who  conceived  that  everything  was  so  very  ori^nal  in  the  Aiaericans. 
With  regard  to  their  literature,  he  did  not  perceive,  as  yet,  much  ori- 
ginality iu  it.  He  presumed  to  differ  in  that  respect  fitim  Mr.  Swin- 
burne, for  be  had  not  found  any  originality  in  the  poetry  of  Walt 
Whitman.  There  were  in  bis  writings  many  striking  passagesand  aatai 
fine  points,  but  interwoven  with  a  mass  of  conhised  sayings,  apparently 
put  together  by  chance.  With  regard  to  their  inventive  genius,  he 
believed  it  was  not  greater  than  that  of  some  othn  nations,  though  in 
consequence  of  the  scareity  of  manual  labour  they  had  been  urged  to 
the  construction  of  machines,  by  which  such  labour  might  be  saved. 
The  question  tS  originality  of  race,  however,  was  not  to  be  decided  by 
mental  capacity  only,  but  also  on  physiot^  grounds,  and  facts  and 
statistics  were  wanted  to  prove  the  supposed  distinction. 

Dr.  Donovan  said  be  had  spent  a  few  years  in  America,  and  oonld 
speak  from  some  experience  of  the  physical  characteristics  of  the 
people.  The  question  was — supposing  that  three  hundred  year*  ago 
the  pilgrim  &there  and  mothers  who  emigrated  from  this  oountry  tc 
America  had  been  left  to  themselves,  and  had  not  intermixed  with 
subsequent  immigrants,  would  their  descendants  have  formed  a  distinct 
race  or  people)  His  opinion  was  that  they  would  deteriorate  from 
the  moment  they  landed  in  America ;  that  they  would  have  continued 
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to  deteriar&te,  end  that  by  this  time  not  one  of  their  descendants  wotdd 
be  alire.  He  believed  that  when  aa  Eoglishman  went  to  America  the 
eitremea  of  heat  and  oold  Htimulated  his  neiroua  ajatem  often  with  good 
mental  resulte,  but  after  a  certain  time  he  began  to  sink  and  become  en- 
feebled, and  such  must  neceasarily  be  the  effect  of  the  climate.  The 
women  become  old  looking  and  worn  early  in  life;  and  the  men  were 
characterised  by  a  remarkable  weakneas  of  voice,  in  oonsequence  of  the 
lungs  diminiBhing  in  BiEe.  The  nervous  power  mi^t  be  great  for  a 
while,  but  tha  physical  force  diminished,  and  such  diminution  must  be 
followed  by  proportionate  mental  declension.  He  believed  that  but 
for  adnuxture  and  recent  immigrants  from  Europe  the  race  of  the 
origin^  English  settlera  would  have  utterly  died  out.  He  attached 
no  value  to  the  theory  of  acolimatisation.  One  of  many  proois  of  the 
effect  of  the  American  climate  on  Europeans  was,  that  they  felt  neces- 
sitated, not  only  to  smoke,  but  to  chew  tobacco,  and  to  drink  spirits 
to  supply  the  want  of  physical  energy.  Even  in  Austialia  the  English 
deteriorated,  though  there  ia  in  that  colony  comparatively  little  dif- 
ference Irom  the  European  climate.  In  America  the  great  changes 
of  climato  are  sufficient  to  enervato  the  English  in  particular,  and  the 
extremes  of  climato  produce  many  serious  effects,  and  in  treating  the 
subject  we  should  make  it  a  question  of  the  influence  of  climato  on 
race ;  and  especially  of  the  effect  of  the  climato  of  America  on  the 
flnglish  immigrants. 

Mr.  Htde  Clarke  said  that  the  physical  obange  which  took  place  in 
the  English  bom  in  America  was  not  neoeesarilya  degeneration,  but  some 
affect  of  climato,  well  worthy  of  investigation.  The  simple  effect  of 
transition  from  one  climato  to  another,  even  two  hundred  miles  from 
Smyrna  to  Constantinople,  or  vice  veridt,  where  the  isothermal  lines 
converged,  would  be  felt  aa  much  as  irom  Lisbon  to  London,  where 
they  diverge,  and  would  show  themselves  in  prickly  heat,  and  other 
tomporary  affections,  although  the  former  was  apparently  the  same. 
The  transmitted  effect  of  change  of  climato  on  oSapring  was  of  & 
permanent  charactor,  and  to  this  he  had,  some  time  since,  applied  the 
term  ereolitation.  It  was  more  sensibly  diown  in  the  Engli^  race  in 
America  and  in  Australia.  The  Hollanders  seemed  leas  alTected  ;  and 
BO  far  as  he  had  observed,  the  Spaniards  were  not  at  all  affected. 
There  was  no  evidence  that  this  diange  in  physical  appearance  was 
accompanied  by  decline  or  extinction  of  the  English  race.  It  was 
possible  to  obtain  evidence  as  to  the  extinction  or  propagation  of 
races  in  America,  and  this  ahoidd  be  done.  From  the  New  England 
genealogiea,  it  would  be  found  there  were,  at  the  present  day,  pure 
deacendants  of  the  pilgrim  fathers ;  and  so  also  of  the  Hollanders, 
who  founded  New  Amstordam  or  New  Yorit ;  but  the  eipaneion  of 
the  Hollanders  had  not  been  correspondent  with  their  number  at  the 
cession :  and  so  far  na  he  bad  observed,  the  Dutoh  families  in  New 
York  Stat«  showed  a  tendency  to  diminish  by  intermarriage, — the 
same  was  the  case  with  the  Dutoh,  or  Germans,  in  westom  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  with  the  Irish.  A  very  remarkable  instance  of  the  ex- 
pansion of  a  race  was  that  of  the  French  in  Canada.  At  the  time  of 
the  conquest,  one  hundred  and  ten  years  ago,  the  poputation  of  Oa- 
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nada.  did  uut  exceed  30,000  ;  and  now,  without  immigtation,  it  could 
nut  be  eetimated  at  less  than  a  million,  and  it  was  well  known  that 
they  had  not  intermarried,  only  eiceptionallj'  with  either  the  English 
or  Irish  immigranta  With  regard  to  the  all^;ed  fact  of  a  new  Mexi- 
can race  being  created,  he  denied  the  concluaionB.  What  was  taking 
place  notoriotial;  all  over  America,  was  the  preponderance  of  the  In- 
dian element,  "now  that  mixed  races  were  no  longer  kept  up  by  the 
immigratiun  of  Spaniards ;  and  the  Genoese,  and  other  Europeans, 
did  not  intermarry.  The  example  of  South  America,  as  of  the  West 
Indies,  showed  the  working  of  this  great  law, — that  mixed  races  can 
only  be  maintained  against  extinction,  so  long  as  there  is  an  infiurion 
of  the  two  races,  and  that  on  the  withdrawal  uf  one  race,  the  other 
preponderates. 

Mr.  M'Arthur  said  he  had  spent  several  months  in  differenta  parts 
of  America,  and  that  when  he  first  went  there  he  was  much  disap- 
pointed at  finding  them  less  energetic  and  active  than  he  expected. 
Those  who  inhabited  the  large  towns,  especially  New  York,  were  much 
less  active  than  Englishmen.  He  thought  that  the  difierence  in  the 
personal  appearance  of  the  Americans  arose  as  much  from  their  mode 
of  living  as  from  the  climate  j  and  he  adduced  several  instances  of 
their  method  of  hving,  particularly  noticing  their  fondness  for  swecta. 
He  believed  that  in  a  great  many  of  the  English  settled  in  America 
there  was  a  ceiiiain  degi'ee  of  deterioration,  but  it  did  not  amount  0 
a  dtstinctioo  of  race,  nor  did  he  think  that  they  were  likely  to  die  ouL 
In  the  country  parts  of  America  the  people  were  different  from  the 
inhabitants  of  the  towns,  for  they  lived  a  more  natural  life,  and  there 
was  in  those  parts  as  much  physical  strength  and  mental  vigour  as  in 
England.  The  Americans  in  Boston  were  different  from  those  in  the 
south,  and,  generally,  in  proportion  as  the  climate  and  mode  ot  living 
approximated  to  ours,  they  more  resembled  us.  In  Anatralia  and 
New  Zealand  the  influence  of  climate  in  changing  the  ohaiacter  of  the 
English  settlers  was  also  felt,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  in  Ame- 
rica. He  had  lived  in  Australia  many  years,  and  he  had  observed 
some  change  in  the  third  and  fourth  generations.  There  was  a  dif- 
ference, again,  between  Australia  and  Tasmania.  The  settlers  in  the 
latter  were  similar  in  their  ruddy  appearance  to  the  English,  and  he 
fully  believed  that  if  the  Tasraaniana  were  left  to  themselves  they 
would  increase  and  prosper.  He  considered  it  would  be  the  same  in 
New  Zealand  and  Australia,  and  he  inferred  that  the  result  of  con- 
tinued occupation,  without  the  infusion  of  new  blood,  woidd  be  not 
an  extinction  of  race,  but  possibly  in  some  places  there  might  be  more 
or  less  deterioration  arising  from  difference  of  climate. 

Mr.  Blvth  observed  that  the  present  climate  of  the  British  Islands 
is  highly  exceptional,  the  influence  of  the  Oulf  Stream  rendering  it  so 
very  much  milder  than  in  other  countries  lying  in  the  same  parallel. 
Eamtschatkn  for  example.  With  regard  to  the  acclimatisation  of 
Europeans  within  the  tropics,  he  instanced  the  French  in  Pondicheny, 
who  have  gone  on  for  several  generatious  without  intermixture  of 
fresh  European  or  other  blood  in  sundry  instances,  oontrsj^  to  what 
has  been  repeatedly  asserted  as  being  possible  ;  and  he  remuked  that 
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Cbiuamen  seemed  to  thrive  alike  io  every  climate,  irhether  hot  or  cold, 
humid  or  arid.  The  assertion  that  aJl  acctimatieation  is  chimerical 
is  at  once  refuted  by  the  familiarly  known  fact  of  the  rapid  and  ex- 
oessive  multiplication  of  our  domestic  quadrupeds  in  America  and 
Australia ;  while  in  the  bird  class,  let  it  ever  be  remembered,  that 
our  common  fowl  and  the  peafowl  are  indigenous  to  the  hottest  parts 
of  India;  while  the  Guinea-fowl,  also,  is  a  native  of  the  "torrid  region 
from  which  it  takes  its  name,  it  being  a  different  species  of  its  genus 
from  the  mdeagri*  of  the  Romans  of  old,  from  which  it  is  currently, 
but  erroneously,  supposed  to  have  descendod.  The  Musk,  or  so-called 
Muscovy  duck,  again,  is  indigenous  to  some  of  the  hottest  parts  of 
South  America.  He  did  not  believe  that  the  Anglo-Americans,  if 
left  to  themselves,  would  gradually  die  out  in  the  western  Continent, 
any  more  than  the  immense  herds  of  horses  and  bovine  cattle  which 
had  there  reverted  to  wildness;  but  it  was,  nevertheless,  true,  as  had 
been  averred  by  the  previous  speaker,  that  the  Anglo -Americana  who 
reside  in  towns  had  contracted  habits  which  are  most  injurious  to  their 
physical  well  being,  although  the  effects  thereby  produced  did  not 
amount  to  an3rthiug  like  a  change  of  race. 

Mr.  Lewis  denied  that  the  Auiericans  possess  any  peculiarly  great 
inventive  genius.  Tnveutivene^  he  said,  was  in  their  case  a  question 
of  supply  and  demand  ;  and,  as  labour  was  scarcer  among  them  than 
it  was  ia  Europe,  their  inventive  powers  had  been  exercised  to  a 
greater  extent  in  constructing  machines  to  supply  its  place.  He  pro- 
tested against  the  assertion  that  the  Americans  had  established  au 
improved  forni  of  government,  or  any  government  at  all ;  for  their 
govermtient  was  confessed  by  all  parties  among  themselves  to  be 
thoroughly  corrupt,  and  there  was  not  an  element  of  stability  in  it. 
He  protested,  also,  against  the  use  of  the  term  Anglo-Saions,  which 
he  considered  meaningless  and  unscientific.  Why,  he  asked,  should 
the  Saions,  even  if  allied  with  the  Angles,  be  considered  the  only 
fitting  representatives  of  tbe  Jutes,  Danes,  Normans,  Romans,  and, 
above  all,  of  that  great  fundamental  Celtic  element  from  which,  it 
appeared  to  him,  all  that  was  good  or  great,  or,  perhaps,  even  re- 
spectable, in  our  national  characteristics  was  derived. 

Mr.  HiGOiNS,  in  reference  to  the  asseveration  of  a  preceding  speaker, 
that  statistics  were  wanted  whereon  to  form  an  opinion  ou  the  sub- 
ject of  the  paper,  be^;ed  to  refer  the  gentleman  in  question  to  a  very 
valuable  paper  read  before  the  International  Statistical  Congress  at 
Berlin  in  1S63,  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Elliott,  the  del^ate  to  the  Congresa 
from  the  American  Statistical  Association.  That  paper  gave  ample 
military  statistics  of  the  United  States ;  and  there  existed,  indeed,  a 
large  body  of  atatistica  relating  to  the  people  of  America.  The 
statistics  published  by  Mr.  EUiott  would,  no  doubt,  throw  consider- 
able light  upon  the  question  as  to  the  change  supposed  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  physical  character  of  the  people.  One  fiict  which  he  had 
noticed  in  a  cursory  perusal  of  Mr.  Elliott's  paper  appeared  to  deserve 
ijotice.  It  appeared  that  the  number  of  recruits  in  the  United  States' 
army  over  six  feet  in  height  amounted  to  as  many  as  1,200  in  25,000, 
white  in  the  English  army  the  proportion  was  only  one  hundred  and 
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thirty-two  in  the  same  number.  The  numben  over  5  feet  11  inches 
were  equally  dispniportioiiate  in  the  onniea  of  the  two  DfttiooB. 
Making  all  due  allowance  for  the  eomewhat  greater  age  of  the  Ame- 
rican recruits,  it  atill  seemed  that  the  number  of  very  tall  men  in  the 
United  States  greatly  exceeded  that  in  England. 

Mr.  Cox  expreeaed  the  opinion  that  transplantation  from  one 
climate  to  another  does  not  neoeBaarily  deteriorate  the  race.  In 
the  caae  of  the  transplaatation  of  EngliBhmen  to  America  there  mi^t 
be  deterioration,  but  when,  on  the  contrary,  Americana  were  tnna- 
planted  to  Europe,  there  would  be  an  improvement.  In  the  case  of 
plantfl  it  was  found  that  several  of  those  introduced  into  Auattalia 
from  England  flourished  bo  well  in  the  new  climate  that  they  became 
evergreens,  whilst  if  transplanted  to  the  northern  parts  of  America 
they  became  diminutive  green-house  plants.  It  was  the  aame  to  a 
great  extent  with  people  who  emigrate  from  one  part  <^  the  world  to 
another.  They  become  changed,  but  whether  they  be  improved  or 
deteriorated  depended  on  the  fitness  of  the  climate. 

The  DiRBOTOB  proposed  that  the  further  discussion  of  the  paper 
should  be  adjourned  to  the  next  meeting. 

The  motion  was  carried,  and  the  meeting  was  then  adjourned  to 
the  14th  inst. 


Thb  Przsisbnt,  Da.  Juoia  Hditt,  in  thz  Chaik. 

Tbb  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  new  electione  were  announced  as  under : — 

Fellmua. — John  Cleghom,  Esq.,  of  Wick,  Caithneae.  Theodore 
Richard  Schweitzer,  £^.,  London. 

Local  8ecre(ary.~T.  A.  Campbell,  Esq.,  L.T.P.  k  S.,  Glai^w,  and 
L.  M.,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Corretpondinff  Members. — Babli  Rajendr£l&li  Mitra.  William  A. 
Hammond,  Esq.,  M.D.,  New  York. 

The  following  presents,  received  since  the  last  meeting,  were  then 
announoed,  and  tiianlcs  were  voted  to  the  donors. 

FOR   THE  UBRARY. 

From  the  Sooiett — M&noires  de  la  Soci€t£  d'Anthropologie  de  Paris, 

,  3rd  vol,  lat  fas. 
From  the  Editor — Medical  Press  and  Circular. 
From  L'AoADiMiB  Rotale  de  BRUZELLEa — M^moires  Couronnte,  vol 

xxxiii ;  Bulletin  1867,  No.  7 ;  and  Svoi  19  A  20 ;  Annuaire  1868. 
FroiQ  the  Author — Anuales  MSt^rologiques ;  sur  les  Oragee  de  Join 

aud  Juillet,  1867. 
From  M.  Ad.  Qdbtelet — Sur  I'Age  et  I'Etat  Civil  de  Marias  ea  Bel- 

gique. 
From  the  Editor — New  York  Medical  Journal,  March  1868.     'Bj 

Messrs.  Hammond  and  Dunster. 
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From  the  Editor — British  Medical  Journal. 
From  the  Socibty — Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  No.  100. 
From  the  Authoh — Intorno  al  Cranio  di  Dutte.     By  A,  Garbigliettt 
From  the  Author — Richerahe  intomo  alU  CoDformaisioui  del  Baoino 

detle  Donne  Giavaneai.     By  A.  Garbiglietti. 
From  the  Sooimr — Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society  of  Glasgow. 

By  John  Young. 
From  the  Author — Burmah  and  the  Burmese.  By  K.  R  H.  Mackeiuda 

The  Director  (Mr.  Brabrook)  announced  that  the  Council  had 
that  day  appointed  Mr.  Edward  Cbarlesworth  as  Travelling  Secretary 
to  the  Society.  The  Council  had  also  appointed  Mr.  William  Win- 
wood  Reade  aa  Visiting  Secretary  for  Airica. 

The  adjourned  discussion  on  Mr.  McGrigor  Allan's  paper  on  Euro- 
peans and  their  Descendants  in  America  waa  then  recommenced  by 

The  Director,  who  briefly  rooapitulated  the  present  position  of 
the  Torious  quoBtions  that  had  been  raised. 

Major  Owen  having  been  called  on  by  the  President  to  speak,  said 
that  he  had  never  been  in  America,  and  his  knowledge  of  Americuis 
was  principally  derived  from  what  he  had  seen  of  them  in  India  ;  he 
could  not,  therefore,  draw  any  comparison  between  the  Americans  in 
their  own  country  and  Englishmen.  The  climate  of  India  was  not 
Buited  to  them  any  more  than  to  the  English,  and  in  India,  the  third 
generation  of  Europeans  does  not  exist. 

Mr.  Mackehzie  dissented  from  the  opinions  expressed  in  the  paper. 
In  the  first  instance,  he  objected  to  the  term  Anglo-Saxons,  as  a  ma- 
nomer  altogether ;  and  he  contended  that  those  who  are  commonly 
called  Anglo-Saxons  are  a  mixture  of  several  races.  He  thought  it 
doubtful  whether  a  pure  race  possessed  enduring  life ;  and  be  was 
disposed  to  think  that  those  nations  which  were  remarkable  for  pro- 
sperity and  long  continuuice,  must  be  composed  of  an  agglomeration 
of  different  races ;  experience  having  shown  that  no  pure  races  were 
able  to  govern  themselves.  At  the  same  time  he  thought  that  pure 
races,  after  admixture  with  otbeis,  were  likely  after  a  time  to  be  re- 
produced. He  adduced  several  inatances  to  support  the  opinion  that 
the  most  flourishing  and  enduring  people  are  those  composed  of  a 
mixture  of  several  races,  and  that  the  tendency  of  pure  races  is  to 
die  out  In  America,  the  Rod  Man  had  disappeared ;  and  the  pro- 
sperity and  greatness  of  the  United  States,  be  thought,  was  attri- 
butable to  the  circumstance  that  the  population  was  made  up  of  the 
surplus  population  of  Europe.  It  was  found  to  be  impossible  for  tha 
Red  Man  to  exist  in  contact  with  European  civilisation. 

Dr.  Charnock  said  the  American  people  were  degenerate  because 
they  came  from  a  bod  stock,  tIe.,  from  the  worst  portion  of  the 
British  nation.  In  England,  tbe  climate  was  bad,  the  food  bad,  and 
nearly  everything  was  bad ;  but  notwithstanding,  few  people  would 
emigrate  to  America  who  could  remain  in  England.  Then  they  took 
with  them  their  boorish  manners  and  their  bad  habits,  and  encum- 
bered themselves  with  a  cold,  worn-out  political  institution,  based  on 
Bupetstifiou,  and  culminating  in  spiritual  wives.     It  was  said  that  if 
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America  did  not,  from  time  to  time,  receive  new  blood  from  the 
mother  country,  it  would  become  depopulated  on  account  of  the  clim&te 
and  other  causee.  He  thought  this  was  going  too  far,  because  some 
people  oould  live  in  almost  an;  o]imat«.  No  doubt,  generally  speak- 
ing, people  would  not  flourish  in  a  climate  toUlly  different  to  that  in 
which  they  have  been  brought  up  ;  and  therefore,  emigration  was,  to  « 
certain  extent,  carrying  out  the  Malthusian  doctrine,  which  must  be 
done  by  some  means  or  oth^r.  At  the  previouB  meeting  of  the  So- 
ciety, Mr.  Lewis  had  ridiculed  the  term  Anglo-Saxon,  and  had  stated 
that  all  the  great  things  in  this  country  had  been  done  by  the  BritisK 
He  joined  issue  with  Mr.  Lewis  with  regard  to  the  t«nn  Anglo-Saion, 
which  was  the  only  one  that  could  be  used.  He  did  not  believe  that 
there  was  much  in  common  between  the  English  and  the  Celts,  and 
thought  there  was  almost  as  much  difference  between  them  as  be- 
tween the  English  and  the  Chinese.  The  English  language  was  based 
upon  Anglo-Saxon,  and  had  borrowed  very  little  from  the  Celtic  ;  it 
Iwid,  probably,  not  fifteen. ordinary  words  frum  the  Celtic  language. 
In  Great  Britain,  the  Euglish  were  the  dominant  race  j  and  he  was 
inclined  to  think  that  if  ever  the  Celts  should  out -number  them,  they 
would  still  be  so.  If  a  people  could  not  govern  themselves,  they 
must  be  governed  by  others. 

Dr.  Nicholas  said,  he  had  been  struck  with  amazement  at  many 
things  he  had  heard  during  this  discussion ;  more  especially  by  what 
had  been  uttered  that  evening.  With  regard  to  what  had  been  said 
about  the  "  Angio-Saion  race,"  and  what  Dr.  Chamock  liad  said  about 
the  Celts  not  iiaving  power  to  govern  themselves,  and  as  to  the  Eng- 
lish language  not  containing  fifteen  Celtic  words,  he  would  make  a 
few  remarics.  He  challenged  Dr.  Chamock  to  prove  that  the  English 
language,  as  now  used,  does  not  contain  many  scores  of  Celtic  words, 
or  that  one-half  the  words  in  the  English  dictionary  were  frwm  the 
Anglo-Saxon.  In  considering  the  general  question,  it  was  important, 
he  thought,  to  determine,  in  the  first  place,  what  was  meant  by 
"race";  and  whether,  when  speaking  of  the  "Anglo-Saxon"  and  <^ 
other  races,  they  applied  the  term  in  the  same  sense.  The  Celtic 
race  was  better  defined  than  most  others ;  but  when  they  came  to 
apeak  of  the  "English  race,"  and  of  the  "Anglo-Saxon  race'  in  Eng- 
land and  America,  they  had  a  confusion  beyond  the  power  of  man  to 
unravel.  He  thought,  as  a  scientific  society,  they  ought  to  seek  after 
an  exact  tcrmiuotogy,  and  that  this  word  "  race"  ahoidd  hare  a  de* 
finite  and  fixed  meaning.  They  could  not  derive  a  very  lat^ge  number 
of  the  inhabitants  of  England  from  the  Saxons.  The  Romans  1^  a 
large  Celtic  population  in  Britain,  who  were  subsequently  conquered 
by  the  Jutes,  the  Angles,  the  Saxons,  and  afterwards  by  the  Danes 
and  Normans.  There  was  sutlicient  evidence,  however,  U>at  the  con- 
querors and  the  conquered  became  one  united  people ;  and  tbe  term 
"  British  race",  he  considered,  might  be  more  properly  applied  to  the 
compound  people  now  found  in  England,  than  "Anglo-Saxon".  A 
large  number  of  the  chiefs  who,  with  their  followers,  came  over  with 
the  Norman  army,  were  Celts  from  Brittany,  Anjou,  and  Nonuandv 
itself,  and  that  made  the  peoi>lc  more  Celtic  than  before.    This  mixed 
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blood  in  the  population,  after  a  while,  coloniaed  America ;  and  had 
there  been  increased  hy  incessant  immigration,  in  which  the  Celtio 
element  had  greatly  preponderated  over  the  Teutonic,  and  the  Irish 
characteristics  had  entered  largely  among  the  great  mass  of  the 
American  people.  The  question  to  be  determined  wss  the  nature  of 
that  compound  mass,  wluch,  he  contended,  was  only  Anglo-Saxon  to 
a  small  extent  On  those  grounds,  therefore,  he  objected  to  the  term 
Anglo-Saxon :  first,  aa  applied  to  the  people  of  England,  and  still 
more  especially  aa  applied  to  the  Americans.  Into  the  main  branch 
of  the  question,  aa  to  whether  admixture  of  distinct  races  was  pos- 
sible, and  the  apparent  proofs  of  such  admixture  in  America,  he 
could  not,  at  that  hour,  venture  to  enter, 

Mr.  UoLDEN  (an  American)  said,  he  had  for  a  long  time  observed 
in  America  the  results  of  marriages  of  different  races,  and  he  had 
observed  that  the  children  have  nearly  always  partaken  of  the  cha- 
racter of  one  parent  or  the  other,  and  that  the  blood  cannot  be 
mixed.  He  contended  that  it  is  impossible  to  mix  even  two  widely 
different  families,  much  less  two  different  races.  All  attempts  to 
mix  the  blood  generally,  resulted  in  reverting  to  one  or  the  other  of 
the  original  types.  The  same  fact  was  observed  in  plants  and  seeds ; 
though  there  might  be  a  temporary  blending  of  two  different  kinds, 
afler  a  time  they  became  agmn  distinct.  The  children  of  mixed  races 
might  hare  separate  characteristics;  some  features  being  similar  to 
those  of  one  parent,  and  some  like  those  of  the  other,  but  they  gra- 
dually changed,  and  became  altogether  distinct.  In  speaking  of  races, 
he  meant  those  which  were  decidedly  different.  The  Negro,  for  ex- 
ample, was  a  race  distinct  from  the  American  and  Indian,  and  the 
latter  was  distinct  from  the  European  ;  they  were  divided  by  separate 
generic  types,  which  could  not  be  miied. 

The  pREaiDBBT  observed,  that  Mr.  Holden  had  brought  the  discus- 
sion back  to  the  point  from  which  it  started.  The  paper  was  written 
in  answer  to  Mr.  Murray,  who  said  he  had  been  converted  to  Darwin's 
theory  of  transmutation  of  species,  by  the  changes  produced  in  Eug- 
li^men  settled  in  America ;  but  Mr.  Holden  had  shown  that  the 
changes  produced  by  the  mixture  of  distinct  races  were  not  perma- 
nent. He  objected  to  the  use  of  the  words  race,  type,  and  tpeciei,  as 
HynouymouB  terms.  Unfortunately,  they  did  not  know  exactly  what 
was  meant  by  those  terms ;  but  the  tendency  of  scientific  investiga- 
tion was  to  show  that  race  is  distinct  from  species  or  type.  Mr. 
Murray,  who  spoke  on  the  first  evening  of  the  discussion,  said,  that 
there  was  no  distinction  at  all,  and  that  the  divisions  were  merely  ar- 
bitrary. He  (the  President)  doubted  the  &ct ;  and  he  thought  the 
tendency  of  science  was  to  define  species  more  distinctly,  and  that 
they  were  finding  out  every  day  new  races  and  species  of  man,  Mr. 
Swinburne  had  said  that  in  America  there  are  at  least  two  writers 
who  possess  natures  entirely  different  from  any  in  Great  Britain — 
Whitman  and  Poe.  If  that  were  the  fact,  he  should  be  obliged  to 
admit  that  a  great  change  had  been  produced  by  transplantation  from 
this  country  to  America ;  but  he  questioned  whether  the  poems  of 
^Vhitman  were  so  very  distinct  from  the  poetiy  of  Englaiid.     On 
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reading  them,  he  found  nothing  to  wammt  the  assertion  that  there 
was  so  very  great  a  distinction  between  him  and  other  poets.  Then 
as  to  Edgar  Poe,  he  ooald  not  admit  that  there  was  in  hu  poems  any- 
thing essentially  distinct ;  and  even  if  there  weic,  he  should  entirely 
ignore  the  oonoluaion,  that  it  vas  evidence  of  the  commencement  of 
a  new  race  in  America.  At  the  last  meeting,  Mr.  &<9oke8  denounced 
the  views  he  (the  President)  had  taken  as  to  aoolimatiBation.  He  had 
to  say,  in  reply,  that  the  subject  of  acclimatisation  was  not  under 
discussion.  Mr,  Brebner  supported  Mr.  Brookes  on  that  occanon ; 
and  that  night  they  had  had  a  speech  from  Mr.  Hackenrie,  who  de- 
nied the  national  existence  of  a  pure  race.  In  opposition  to  that 
opinion,  however,  he  believed  that  it  is  only  when  a  race  is  pure  that 
it  can  last  The  Jews,  Chinese,  and  Arabs,  who  are  mostly  pure  races, 
undergo  any  change  of  physical  conditions  with  oompanttive  impunity ; 
and  he  considered  that  those  people  who  cannot  stand  change  of  di- 
mate,  are  of  a  mixed  race.  Whether  blood  cannot  be  mixed,  and 
whether  the  influenoe  of  temperament  was  so  great  as  has  been  stated 
by  some  writers,  were  questions,  no  doubt,  of  great  importance,  and 
had  been  brought  before  the  public  very  ably  by  Mr.  Hepworth  lUxon, 
who  had  shown  in  his  recent  work  great  appreciatitm  and  knowledge 
of  anthropology ;  and  th(!  time  would  come  when  they  must  go  into 
those  minute  questions  of  the  science  of  human  nature.  With  respect  to 
the  different  races  existing  in  America,  it  was  the  opinion  of  I^ner- 
Bey  and  Desor,  who  were  supported  by  several  writers,  that  tJiere  is 
a  perfectly  new  race  now  forming  there.  He  doubted  that  it  was  so. 
There  were  ss  distinct  tribes  in  America  aa  in  Europe,  who  preserved 
their  distinctive  types  in  a  marked  form,  and  all  the  change  observ- 
able in  them  was  a  tendency  to  degenerate.  But  there  was  no  aimnl- 
taneoua  change,  as  Mr.  Murray  had  stated,  and  to  suppose  so  was 
perfectly  preposterous.  They  differed  from  Englishmen  only  in  a 
small  degree,  and  had  less  vitality. 

'  Mr.  W.  WiNwooD  Bkade  said  that  the  impression  made  on  him 
during  the  time  he  was  in  Ajoerica  respecting  the  phytiqut  of  the 
people  was  this,  the  southerners  were  far  superior  to  those  of  the 
north  ;  the  Kentucky  men  in  particular,  who  were  celebrated  for  their 
fine  appearance.  As  to  the  general  question  of  the  paper,  he  'con- 
udered  that  the  Americaus  have  decidedly  a  type  of  their  own.  Ilie 
men  are  tall,  thin,  pale,  with  very  little  hair  on  the  face,  and  their 
teeth  decay  early  in  life.  The  women  sufier  more  &om  child-bearing 
than  the  English,  and  seem  to  be  broken  up  by  it,  to  which  may  be 
attributed  the  habit  of  abortion,  which  is  common  in  the  Northern 
States,  even  among  married  women.  In  Massachusetts,  the  oldest 
oolony  and  where  the  people  are  purely  of  En^ish  descent,  tlie  change 
of  type  is  very  apparent.  The  people  admit  themselves  that  they 
are  different  fhun  the  En^ish ;  but  they  assert  that  the  change  hu 
been  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  and  they  refer  to  portraits  erf"  Shaks- 
speare  and  of  persons  who  lived  in  tJie  last  century  to  show  that 
the  modem  Americans  resemble  them,  and  that  the  &iglish  it  is  who 
have  changed  their  type.  The  change  in  the  Americans  had  been 
attributed  to  their  p«nliar  food,  and  to  the  habit  of  eating  hot  bnad ; 
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but  he  thought  it  was  attributable  to  other  causes  as  well.     Peculiar 
diet  could  scarcely  account  for  the  soantiiieas  of  hair  upon  the  face. 

Mr.  Bbebhbb  made  a  few  observations  as  to  the  definition  of  the 
word  phygiqwe,  which  he  considered  too  vague  a  term. 

A  bttract  of  Reply. 

Mr.  J.  McGrioob  Allan  remariced  in  reply,  that  the  statement  of 
the  Rev.  Dunbar  Heath  th&t  six  or  eight  di^rent  races  would  not  always 
Bubaistunderonegovemnient,  was  susceptible  of  two  meanings ;  either 
that  the  races  would  be  fused  into  unity  under  one  govemment,  or  that — 
ft  much  more  probable  event — the  various  races  would  develope  separate 
governments  I  The  ultimate  political  separation  of  races  in  America 
he  considered  certain.  He  thooght  the  French  were  not  the  descendants 
of  Franks,  but  Oftuls.  Gallic  ardour  hurled  them  against  Rome  and 
to  the  Rhine,  under  the  modem  Brennus.  In  reference  to  Mr.  Andrew 
Murray's  remarks,  physical  distinctions  did  not  prove  a  homogeneous 
race.  Each  European  race  preserved  in  America  its  respective  charac- 
teristics. There  was  no  distinction  in  character  and  phytiqva  which 
could  not  be  accounted  for  by  the  conditions  affecting  transplanted 
races.  Mr.  Swinburne  had  disputed  tbe  statement  of  Mr.  Clark  Russell 
that  Americans  had  no  Uterature  of  their  own.  K  A.  Poe  was  the 
most  original  of  American  poets.  In  life  and  character  he  greatly 
resembled  Savage.  Foe's  dissipation  caused  his  expulsion  from  ttra 
university,  and  interfered  with  his  education.  Whitman  was  a  man 
of  the  people.  As  the  inteUectual  aristocracy  of  America  was  modelled 
in  the  European  type,  the  aelf-taught  man  was  most  original,  most 
American.  In  Ivteraturt  etpecially  was  America  a  European  colony  ! 
America  would  not  agree  to  an  international  copyright,  and  the 
Aaxp  pnujtice  of  Saxon  pirates  was  shown  in  the  systematised  robbery 
of  ^tish  and  American  authors.  If  America  Aot/  solved  the  problem 
of  democracy,  it  would  only  prove  Knox  right  in  defining  the  Saxon 
as  nature's  demoarat.  But  America  had  not  solved  the  problem  <d 
constitutional  freedom  and  individual  rights.  Messrs.  Mill,  Bright, 
and  other  eminent  Liberals,  erred  in  attributing  American  prosperity 
solely  to  her  political  institutions.  It  was  owing  mainly  to  her  im- 
mense territory,  which  enabled  her  to  get  rid  of  the  criminal  element, 
which  in  Europe  is  constantly  contaminating  and  polluting  society. 
England  used  to  shoot  her  human  rubbish  into  Australia,  until  Saxon 
colonists  told  her  to  stop  that  "  little  game."  Race,  again !  The 
aeveie  and  salutary  satire  of  Punch  would  not  be  tolerated  in  New 
York.  Lynch  law  threatened  America  with  the  worst  of  all  tyrannies 
— Eii^  Mob.  The  intellectual  classes  were  not  satisfied  with  de- 
mocracy (mde  "tTew  America") ! 

In  reference  to  Dr.  Wood's  remarks  on  prolific  families  in  the  south, 
easierconditions  of  existence  might  enable  a  generation  or  two  to  with- 
stand the  physiological  law  affecting  transplanted  races,  but  how  loi^ 
would  they  resist  climate  unsustained  by  European  immigration! 
American  leanness  had  been  attributed  to  the  hard  labour  of  new 
settlers.  It  was  not  in  new  settlers  tbe  physical  change  was  moat  ap- 
parent.    The  immigrant  presented  a  maiked  oontraot  to  the  cold 
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American  stock.  The  change  was  more  obeervable  in  uties  tiuui  in 
the  mral  diBtriots.  The  destruction  of  teeth  was  attributed  to  the 
eating  of  hot  bread  But  why  did  coloniste  eat  hot  bread  1  Like  the 
over-heating  of  Canadian  houses  causing  a  sallow  complexion,  it  was 
one  of  the  many  peculiar  habits  modiiying  phyrigue,  and  attributable 
directly  or  indirectly  to  dtTnale,  to  conditions  afTecting  transplanted 
races. 

Mr.  Brookes  hod  characterised  the  evidence  ogainRt  naturalisation 
as  "foots  of  trivial  character."  Such  they  might  seem  to  superficial 
observation,  but  not  to  scientific  acrutiny.  Alterations  in  pht/nqiu 
were  a  solemn  wornmg  to  intrusive  races,  that  the  climat«  had  not 
been  made  for  them,  nor  they  for  the  climate.  No  human  race  thrives 
oqually  well  in  all  c1imat«s.  Like  animate  plants,  each  kind  of  man 
has  his  habitat.  Transplant  him,  he  decays  quickly  or  slowly  ac- 
cording to  locality  and  other  conditions.  Observe  the  effect  of  the  genial 
climate  of  North  America  (the  land  of  promise,  the  safety-valve  of  the 
old  world)  on  the  strongest  human  race.  The  argument  based  on  the 
brief  duration  of  the  colony  (two  hundred  years)  was  againtt,  not  in 
favour  of,  naturalisation  and  auclimatisation.  IF  in  this  brie/  peritxl 
transplanted  races  are  so  changed  that  the  distinction  is  palpable,  and 
is  delineated  in  caricature, — and  this  in  spite  of  fresh  hlo<>d  continually 
pouring  iu,^wby,  suppose  a  native  race  in  process  of  formation!  Does 
nature  form  new  races  by  pKytieal  dttenoration  J  A  marked  indis- 
putable symptom  of  decline  is — rmaeialion.  Early  loss  of  teeth  and 
hair,  absence  of  beard,  non-development  of  the  female  bust,  spore 
figures,  faUttto  voice,  and  pale  complexion ;  such  proofs  of  physical 
degeneracy  are  not  trivial,  but  important  anthropological  t&eta  bmring 
on  the  future  of  European  colonics  in  America. 

Mr.  Brebner  said,  that  Americans  "  fought  well. "  He  might  have  added, 
especially  Irish,  German,  and  other  European  immigrants  !  An  Eng- 
lish oificer,  serving  in  the  southern  army,  hod  stated  (in  Blactwood) 
the  impossibility  of  making  American  oavaliy  come  to  close  quarters 
and  cross  sabrea  as  in  Europe.  He  had  in  vain  set  his  troop  the 
example  of  charging.  Federal  and  Confederate  horsemen  invariably 
drew  up  and  fired  their  pistols,  without  exchanging  sword  .cuts. 
Mr.  Allan  thought  the  Normans  had  been  to  a  great  extent  ab- 
sorbed by  the  Saxons  (tee  Nott  and  Oliddon's  Tj/pa,  Latham's  SA. 
Brit.  ItUt).  From  the  departure  of  the  Romans  to  the  Norman 
conquest,  more  than  six  hundred  years,  England  was.  under  Saxon 
rule.  Welsh,  Irish,  Gaels,  know  us  to  this  day  as  Saxcnt,  not  as 
English.  Dr.  Donovan  bad  supported  all  the  views  of  the  paper, 
almost  in  the  author's  words,  which  was  the  more  valuable  as  the 
doctor  had  not  heard  the  paper  read.  American  mental  vigour  did 
not  illustrate  the  "  men»  >ana  in  corpwe  tano."  Mormoniam,  religious 
mania,  miscegenation,  spiritualism,  the  folly  called  "  woman's  ri^ta," 
a)t  the  extravagant  ideas  subsisting  in  society,  like  the  unlimited  use  of 
narcotics,  and  other  habits.  All  the  peculiar  political,  social,  religious 
"  AmeriMin  notiong,"  were  reducible  to  direct  and  indirect  influences 
of  climate  and* conditions  modifying  transplanted  races.  Americans 
affected  to  despise  and  defy  Europe ;  to  be  independent  of  the  old 
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world ;  of  their  race ;  of  the  very  blood  flowing  in  their  Teina ;  of  the 
land  whence  they  came ;  whence  they  borrow  everything ;  isolated 
ftwnj  which  their  very  existence  is  pvecariouB  and  uncertain  I 

He  thanked  Mr.  Charlesworth  for  his  courteous  criticiBm.  Mr. 
Charlesworth  had  aaked,  "  why  should  emigration  to  America  ever 
cease  1"  Why  has  it  to  a  great  eat«nt  ceased  in  South  America)  Why 
should  America,  posaesaed  of  its  indigenous  plants,  animals,  and  mrn, 
be  populated  from  Europe  1  The  ^Eixon  having  civilised  the  red  man 
in  the  north  off  the  soil  of  his  forefathers,  and  cleared  out  Tasmania,  was 
now  busy  destroying  the  Australian,  New  Zealander,  and  Oaffre.  These 
missions  might  divert  emigration  from  America.  The  parallel  between 
French  and  American  women  was  not  exact  There  was  a  difl^erence 
between  small  families  and  none  at  all !  The  unwillingness  to  become 
a  mother  was  stated  as  a  remarkable  fact,  attributable  to  delicacy  of 
constitution,  causing  child-birth  to  be  doubly  dreaded,  as  impairing 
beauty  and  likely  to  involve  fatal  results.  He  differed  from  Mr. 
Cbarleawortb  as  to  the  permanency  of  the  Mexican  half-caste,  which 
could  not  be  considered  a  race!  The  nativea  were  the  only  true  Mexi- 
caru.  The  hybrid  returns  to  the  native  stock.  The  withdrawal  of 
European  blood  implied  the  ultimate  extinction  of  the  mixed  breed 
{nee  Knox,  pp.  109,  260).  Mr.  Allan  had  often  heard  the  sUtement 
that  Europeans  grew  taller  in  the  colonies.  He  referred  Mr.  Higgins 
to  Dr.  Knox,  p.  472,  for  an  explanation  of  this  statement. 

Id  conclusion,  Mr.  McGrigor  Allan  had  endeavoured  to  explode  tha 
popular  fallacy  which  confounded  colonising  races  forming  an  American 
nation,  with  an  imaginary  homogeneous  people  tai  generit  racially  in- 
dependent of  Europe.  North  and  south  had  been  fighting  like  Kil- 
kenny cats.  No  one  but  Mr.  Andrew  Murray  had  said,  the  Ameri- 
cans are  at  present  a  distinct  race.  Some  thought  they  would  become 
such.  Judging  from  history,  observing  the  utter  failure  of  all  Asiatio 
and  European  civilisation  on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  he  thought 
the  formation  of  a  Europco- American  race  extremely  prohlematicaL 
He  thought  it  an  eminently  practical  anthropological  question.  If 
temperate  America  did  not  permit  the  naturalisation  of  transplanted 
races,  the  acclimatisation  question  might  be  considered  settled  in  the 
negative.  The  paper  had  been  well  discussed.  Valuable  and  in- 
teresting criticisms  had  been  elicited.  Many  views  which  at  first 
seemed  (nitre  and  erroneous,  might,  on  subsequent  examination,  appear 
logical  and  just  He  did  not  undervalue  Tibjections  to  which  time  did 
not  permit  a  reply.  He  had  heard  with  especial  gratification  the 
remarks  of  two  American  gentlemen.  Dr.  Wood  and  Mr.  Holden,  re- 
spectively representing  South  and  North.  Their  amicable  onticisms 
rendered  it  superfluous  for  him  to  hope  that  hia  views,  put  forward  with 
sciendfic  candour,  would  not  wound  the  feelings  of  any  scientifio 
American.  He  had  reminded  our  American  cousins  of  the  close  re- 
lationship between  them  and  us.  Blood  was  thicker  than  water. 
Britannia  was  proud  of  her  "great  plantation,"  and  enlightened  America 
thrilled  at  the  history  of  our  common  ancestors,  proclaiming,  "  There 
is  life  in  the  old  land  yet."  His  paper  demonstrated  the  physical, 
moral,  intellectual — in  short,  m<ial  ties  uniting  the  two  great  Eug- 
voL  VL  l\|-..,.AtOOQIc 
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lish -speaking  nationB  of  East  and  West.    He  believed  the  glorioiiB  and 
peaceful  rivalry-  between  Britain  and  America  in  arts,  science,  civiliHa- 
tion,  and  human  prepress,  had  no  more  powerful  aid  than  the  coamo- 
politan  science  of  AnthropoloCT. 
The  meeting  then  adjournM. 


The  foUoiring  is  the  speech  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Wood  on  Ur.  Allftn^ 
paper,  referred  to  at  p.  cxlvi.  . 

Dr.  Wood  stated  that  he  bad  been  nearly  twenty-five  years  in  the 
Southern  States  of  America,  and  could  Dot  agree  with  the  statements 
made  by  the  author  of  the  paper,  or  the  principle  liud  down  by  Dr. 
Knox,  that  "Already  the  United  States  man  differs  in  appearance 
&om  the  European,  and  that  America  will  still  require  European 
blood  to  keep  up  its  people,  and  then  be  a  kind  of  European  settle- 
ment." His  experience  was  that  the  people  (^  the  South  ore  as  healthy, 
strong,  and  aa  loi^-lived  as  the  people  of  England;  and  as  to  physical 
changes,  that  is  all  fancy.  As  to  the  intermixture  of  European  blood, 
that  took  place  mostly  in  the  Northern  and  Western  States,  where  all 
the  immigrants  settled,  the  Southern  States  having  been  tabooed  on 
account  of  their  so-called  slavery ;  the  citizens  of  those  states  having 
been  oonsidered  by  unthinking  people  as  men-stealera,  pirates,  and 
every  thing  that  was  bad,  when  the  Southerners  had  never  fixed  a 
vessel  to  fetch  a  oai^  of  slaves :  but  this  had  been  done  by  the  English 
and  Yankees.  This  view  and  a  wrong  understanding  of  the  SouUiem 
people,  had  kept  emigration  away  &om  this  section  of  America,  so  he 
thought  here  we  might  look  for  a  settlement  of  the  question,  and  if 
any  deterioration  of  body  or  mind  had  taken  place  it  ought  to  be 
seen.  He  then  gave  a  case  of  a  Mr.  Davis's  family,  Mn.  Davia  having 
had  twenty-four  children,  of  which  some  sixteen  or  eighteen  were 
living,  and  the  old  people  when  he  last  visited  them  were  over 
eighty  years  of  age.  Thoy  were  the  third  generation  of  native 
bom  Americans,  and  he  knew  their  children,  grand -children,  and 
great-graud-children  ;  and  the  third  generation,  to  his  own  knowledge, 
were  as  strong,  as  healthy,  aa  heavy,  and  he  believed  considerably 
heavier  and  taller  than  the  average  people  of  London,  and  thb  gene- 
ration is  at  least  the  sixth  since  the  family  removed  from  Loudon. 
'  He  desired  to  place  the  people  of  the  South  right  before  the  Anthro- 
pological Society,  and  he  stated  that  when  he  arrived  in  Tennessee, 
in  1844,  the  question  was  not  "Is  slavery  right  in  and  of  itself," 
but,  "  what  must  we  do  with  our  slaves,  now  they  are  working  and 
producing  something  1  Turn  them  loose  and  they  become  alot  of  vrorth- 
less  people,  a  mass  of  criminals,  n  clog  to  all  progress,  a  r^^ular  tax 
upon  the  State." 

The  result  at  the  present  day  is  a  convincing  proof  of  their  states- 
manship, foresight,  and  knowledge  of  the  negro's  character,  for  the 
United  States  government  has  had  to  supply  nearly  three  millions  of 
starving  people  with  something  to  eat  this  winter  (1867-8). 

Dr.  Wood  contended  that  the  American  people  had  not  undei^one 
any  deterioration,  at  least  in  the  Southern  States,  physically  or  men- 
tally, and  that  they  are  as  long-lived,  as  heaw,  as  ta]l,^as  rolMisl,  and 
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as  strong  as  the  people  of  Europe.  He  had  come  to  this  condition 
after  having  travelled  (to  see  the  effects  of  the  war  since  its  close  in 
1865)  throtigh  the  States  of  Tennessee,  Vii^nia,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  and  a  good  portion  of  Georgia. 

Again,  in  the  year  1842,  Professor  Drake  stated  in  his  work  on  the 
"  Principal  Diseases  of  the  Valley  of  North  America,"  that  he  took  the 
stature  and  weight  of  31G  soldiers  of  the  United  States'  army,  oon- 
siatingof^— native-bom Americau8,155;  Irish, 82;  Eng]ish,17;  Scotch, 
10;  Gennans,  45;  Danes  and  Poles,  7;  total,  316.  Nearly  all  of 
them  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty  years,  and  had  attained 
their  full  stature,  breadth,  and  weight.  The  Americans,  Irish,  and 
English  were  the  tallest,  and  were  nearly  equal  to  each  other  in  heighf ; 
The  Scotch,  Germans,  Danes,  and  Poles,  were  the  lowMt ;  but  the 
stature  and  breadth  of  the  whole  of  them  were  so  nearly  equal  as  to 
make  no  element  worth  taking  into  account.  In  calculating  their 
weight  it  was  as  follows,  average  and  greatest  individual  weight : — 


s.  greatest  weight,  189Iba. 


English  „ 

Scotch  „ 

German  „ 

Danes  and  Poles 


Dr.  Wood  then  gave  an  account  of  the  different  families  by  name  iir 
Stanley  Valley,  Hawkins  County,  Tenn.,  embracing  a  distance  of  sotne 
six  or  seven  miles  of  the  length  of  the  valley,  and  gave  one  family  in 
detail  as  an  illustration,  of  the  name  of  Looney,  which  family  had 
twelve  children,  all  arrived  at  maturity  and  all  living,  except  the 
youngest  son,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Shilo ;  all  the  children 
are  married  except  one,  and  reincreasing  and  multiplying  almost 
equal  to  their  parents ;  and  he  knows  personally  four  generations  of 
the  family,  which  will  compete  in  health,  strength,  and  weight  with 
any  simiW  number  of  families  in  Europe,  These  families  came 
oriji^nally  from  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  had  been  iu  America  for  at  least 
two  if  not  three  generations  before  he  knew  them.  The  other  families 
wore  numerous,  also,  so  no  danger  of  dying  out  for  want  of /re»A 
European  blood. 

He  continued,  Again,  what  does  the  Upited  States  census  of  1860 
show,  by  comparing  the  Southern  States  with  the  New  States,  Westi 
Let  us  see.  The  State  of  Georgia  numbered  in  1840,  691,392  persons, 
and  increased  to  1860,  aperiod  of  twenty  years,  to  1,057,829 — whites 
595,697,  blacks  463,232 ;  increase  in  twenty  years,  23|  per  cent 

Tennessee  in  1840    .     . 

Aud  in  18G0  (20  years) 
Whit«B  834,063,  bhicks  275,784  ;  increase  in  twenty  years  1 6  per  cent. 
Whilethe  new  State  of  Iowa  in  1840  numl*red  43,112,  and  in  18G0, 
twenty  years,  674,948  ;  increase  in  twenty  years  300  per  cent,     ("ah- 
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fornia  in  1850  numbered  93,957,  in  1860  (ten  j^eara)  380,016 ; 

in  ten  yean,  308  per  cent.     Or^n  in  1850  numbered  12,093,  in 

1860  {ten  yean)  52,164 ;  iuoreaae  in  ten  years,  333  per  cent 

Here  in  the  Southern  States  is  shown  a  natural  increase  without 
emigration,  averaging  in  twenty  years  nearly  20  per  cent.  In  the 
New  States,  where  immigration  is  rile  and  fresh  Europeans  are  continu- 
ally pouring  in,  we  find  an  increaee  of  31 4  per  cent. 

Further,  Dr.  Caldwell,  Louisville,  Kentucky,  states  a  feet  in  his 
work,  "Unity  of  the  Human  Race,"  pp.  165,  that  goes  very  strongly  to 
establish  my  statement  of  no  deterioration  physically  of  the  southem 
people.  He  says,  "  In  1821  five  other  American  gentlemen  and  my- 
self, who  had  visited  Drury  Lane  Theatre  in  company,  were  indulging 
ourselves,  between  two  acta  of  the  play,  in  a  promenade  from  end  to 
end  of  the  lobby.  While  thus  amusing  ourselves  I  observed  that  we 
were  constantly  gazed  at  by  about  an  equal  number  of  well-dremed 
young  Englishmen,  one  of  whom  was  by  his  costume  rect^ised  by  na 
as  an  officer  of  the  guards  ;  though  the  party  did  not  octuidly  follow 
us,  yet  they  kept  their  eyes  so  closely  and  unremittingly  fixed  upon 
ua,  and  seemed  to  scrutinise  our  countenances  and  peraons  so  strictly 
that  I  deemed  tlieir  conduct  singular  at  least,  if  not  ejoeptionable. 

"  At  length,  in  approaching  them,  I  said  to  my  associates,  in  a  tone 
Intended  to  be  heaM  and  imderstood  by  the  Bcrutinising  party, '  Tboee 
gentlemen  we  have  passed  so  often  and  are  now  about  to  pass  i^ain, 
must  have  observed  in  us  something  very  singidar  to  them,  but  whether 
agreeably  or  disagreeably  so  1  neither  Icnow  nor  care ;  &eir  eyes  have 
been  thus  unceremoniously  riveted  on  us  for  the  last  five  or  ten 
minutes  with  a  degree  of  intensity  not  usual  anjrwhere,  and  not 
tolerated  in  well-bred  society..' 

"  As  we  again  approached  them,  on  our  return  movement,  the  officer 
of  the  gnords  stepped  a  few  feet  ahead  of  his  companions,  apparently 
for  the  purpose  of  speaking  to  us.  In  relation  to  my  associates  I  made 
a  similar  movement,  and  assumed  a  Uke  position  ;  and  we  both  simul- 
taneously bowed  and  touched  our  hats.  Laying  his  hand  gently  on 
my  shoulder,  the  officer  said  in  a  mild  and  courteous  manner,  '  1  per- 
oeive.  Sir,  you  have  observed  my  companions  and  myself  fixing  our 
eyes  on  your  friends  and  yourself  more  frequently  and  intently  than 
you  thought  the  oocssion  required .  or  perhaps  justified  ;  but  I  beg  to 
assure  you  that  a  want  of  respect  formed  no  part  of  our  motive  fur 
doing  so  ;  our  only  reason  was  the  curiosity  and  attraction  produced 
by  your  size  and  figure,  each  of  which,  you  must  yourselves  acknow- 
legde,  is  sufRcieatly  impressive  to  excite  more  than  common  attention.' 

"  This  reply,  producing  instinctively  a  more  discriminating  ^anoe 
of  my  eye  at  my  Mends  than  I  had  hitJierto  indulged,  I  perceived  that 
I  myself,  Burpasung  in  stature  six  feet  and  an  inch,  was,  notwith- 
standing, nearly  two  inches  lower  than  the  next  lowest  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  fiiUy  three  inches  lower  than  the  tallest  of  them,  and  our 
proportions  corresponded,  and  we  were  all  Southern  Americana.  A 
few  jocular  remarks  respecting  Southern  productiveness  and  Soutlieni 
growth  terminated  our  conference,  and  the  rising  of  the  curtain  re- 
called us  to  our  seats." 
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Dr.  Pnuiklm,  while  AmericaQ  agent  at  Parie  more  than  fbr^  ^eon 
before  the  above  took  place,  Batiafactorily  settled  the  same  prmoiple  in 
a  veiy  complete  manner,  at  a  publio  dinner  for  the  Abb£  St  Pierre — 
fca*  the  Abb6  delighted  to  expatiate  on  the  degenerao;  of  Europeans  in 
America,  and  his  &vourite  theoiy  was  the  same  as  Dr.  Knox's  and 
that  laid  down  by  the  writer  of  the  paper. 

"  Monsieur  I'Abb^,"  said  Dr.  Fiuiklin,  "  in  a  case  of  oontroven;, 
when  facts  and  demonstration  can  be  resorted  to  as  argvunents,  those 
of  mere  words  should  be  abandoned.  Tou  contend  that  the  man  of 
America  is  belittled,  and  therefore  inferior  in  size  and  strength  to  the 
man  of  Europe."  "I  do,"  replied  the  Frenchman.  "  There  are  seated," 
rejoined  Franklin,  "on  each  aide  of  jou  three  French  gentlemen,  and 
on  each  side  of  me  three  Americans  ;  and  neither  of  the  parties  are 
picked  men,  but  fair  representatives  of  the  stature  of  their  respective 
countries ;  will  you  and  your  friends,  therefore,  have  the  goodness  to 
rise,  and  I  and  mine  will  do  the  same,  and  let  the  company  present 
decide  which  are  tallest  and  largest,  the  French  or  the  Americans!" 
No  sooner  said  than  done ;  the  fourteen  gentlemen  were  instantly  on 
their  feet,  and  in  Oiolurt  and  girth,  height  and  vxight,  the  smidlest 
American  was  a  demi-giaut  compared  to  the  largest  Frenchman.  The 
question  was  idf-deaded,  and  the  spectators  had  an  unanimous  and 
hearty  laugh  at  the  VEinquished  Abb6,  This  anecdote  was  given  by 
President  Jefferaon. 

Thus,  Gentlemen,  I  have  given  you  my  own  observations  at  the 
present  time,  1868  ;  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Caldwell  in  1821 ;  and  that  of 
Dr.  Franklin  about  1 780.  This  is  no  new  subject,  the  belittleing  and 
degeneracy  of  the  descendants  of  Europeans  in  America  j  it  has  been 
reBited  again  and  again  for  the  last  century. 

In  regard  to  the  American  women,  I  must-Bay,  in  reply  to  my  fiiend 
Dr.  Donovan,  that  the  ladies  of  Tennessee  and  Georgia  are,  so  far  as  my 
observation  goes,  the  handsomest  in  the  world,  and  their  labours  and 
endurance  during  the  late  war  justify  me  in  saying,  they  have  no 
superiors  in  energy  and  enduranca  It  is  stated  by  Dr.  Knox,  that 
"  In  both  text*  the  adipou  cellular  etuhUm  interposed  between  the  skin, 
and  the  aponeuroeis  and  muaclet,  digappeara,  or,  at  least,  loses  its  adi- 
pose  portion,  the  muscles  become  stringy  and  show  themselves,  the 
tendons  appear  on  the  surface,  symptoms  of  decay  manifest  them- 

In  reply  to  these  sweeping  charges  I  refer  to  the  ladies  themselves, 
and  if  any  gentleman  will  go  through  Tennessee,  G«org^  or  South 
Carolina,  he  will  find  thousands  of  as  fine,  handsome,  and  weU-f<)rmed 
women  as  can  be  found  in  the  world ;  and  as  handsome,  intell^ent, 
refined,  kind,  and  affectionate  old  ladies,  mothers,  uid  gtsudmo^ers, 
aa  can  be  seen  in  England  or  anywhere  else. 

In  reply  to  the  eariy  decay  of  the  teeth,  during  the  first  evening's 
discussion,  I  believed  that  to  be  as  stated,  bnt  as  my  attention  itas 
directly  called  to  the  subject,  and  having  next  day  to  go  by  railroad  a 
considerable  distance,  and  there  being  in  the  carriage  five  women,  ages 
niuning  between  eighteen  and  thirty -three,  I  notired  them  very  care- 
fully.    The  first,  eighteen  years  of  ago,  bad  lost  some  two  or  three: 

^j tioogic 
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the  next,  a  young  mother,  aay  twenty-three,  with  a  bal^,  had  lort  a 
number  i  the  next  in  age  was  sicldy,  her  teeth  were  block  and  decayed; 
the  only  one  whose  teeth  were  sound,  clean,  and  smooth,  was  the  oldest, 
and  she  was  a  Scotchwoman  1  Before  this  meeting  I  attended  a  holiday 
(Good  Friday)  at  Battersea  Park,  and  walked  around  for  hours,  and 
noticed  hundreds  of  young  girls  and  women,  and  I  must  say  tha 
American  women  are  but  little  worse  than  what  I  saw,  if  any  ;  it  was 
the  same  in  Hyde,  St.  James,  Regent's,  and  Greenwich  Parka,  all  of 
which  1  visited  to  compare  and  satisfy  myself  of  this  truth.  One  thiug 
which  1  notice  very  plainly  ia,  that  the  skins  of  the  English  women 
appear  thicker  and  coarser  than  those  of  the  Southern  women,  but, 
the  same  aa  I  see  in  the  Northern  States — they  have  also  on  an  average 
more  adipose  matter,  but  have  not  that  elegance  of  carriage  and 
nervous  temperament  possessed  by  the  Southern  ladies. 

Again,  in  reply.  Now  what  do  these  signs — added  to  the  uncertainty 
of  iniiuit-life  in  the  Southern  States,  and  the  smaUness  of  their  &milics 
inthe  Northem^indioatel  (Knox,  74.)  Professor  Barton,  late  of  New 
Orleans,  Louisiana,  in  one  of  his  lectureB,  states  some  foots  which  I 
think  will  carry  out  strongly  some  of  the  points  I  have  touched  upon. 
He  says : — 


In  New  Orleans  there  « 
Baltimore  „  „ 
Philadelphia  „  „ 
New  York  „  „ 
Boston  „      „ 


child  in  every  396  of  the  inhabitants 


>         ..       4  35         „  „ 

Or  one  child  to  every  3|  persons ;  so  you  will  perceive  that  Dr.  Knox's 
theory  is  not  very  sound,  cither  about  the  Ncnth  or  the  South. 

And  in  old  age  tbe  Southern  States  are  hard  to  surpass,  for  Dr. 
Barton  gives  the  following  figures : — 

In  the  City  of  Boston  there  was  1  person  over  100  years  trf  age  in 
every  61,392. 

In  New  York  .         1  in  every  8,570  persons 

In  Philadelphia  .  .  1  „  3,094  „ 
In  Baltimore  .  .  1  „  1,300  „ 
In  Charlestown  .         .  1         „       2,329       „ 

WhUo  in  New  Orleans  1         „  997,  or  there  were 

in  New  Orleans  61  persona  over  100  years  of  age  to  I  in  Boston. 

The  States  show  somewhat  different  figures  to  the  cities,  yet  con- 
siderably in  favour  of  the  South.  In  the  State  of  Maasachuttetta  there 
wereover  100  years  of  age,  1  in  every  10,517  persons;  in  Pennsylvania, 
I  in  every  9,706;  in  North  Carolina,  1  in  every  2,081  ;  in  South 
Carolina,  I  in  every  2,441 ;  in  Louisiana,  1  in  every  1,608,  or  in  the 
State  of  Louisiana  6^  persons  over  100  years  of  age  to  every  one  in 
the  State  of  Massachusetts.  These  facts,  gentlemen,  I  think,  furnish 
a  full  reply  to  the  above,  and  give  an  answer  to  the  question,  "  Now 
what  do  IJicse  signs,  added  to  the  uncertainty  of  infiint  life  in  thu 
Southern  States  and  the  smaUness  of  their  families  in  the  Northern, 
indicate  t  Not  the  conversion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  into  the  Red  Indiau. 
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but  waniingB  that  the  climat«  was  not  made  for  him,  nor  he  for  the 
climate."     Dr.  Knox  never  was  in  America. 

In  conclusion  let  me  add,  it  is  equally  as  unlikely  for  the  American 
people  to  require  fresh  addition  of  European  blood  to  keep  that  Conti- 
nent populate*],  as  it  is  for  England  to  require  beeh  blood  from 
Yankee-land ;  if  either,  it  is  more  likely  that  England  will  require  the 
fresh  supply,  for  if  you  will  go  with  me  and  examine  your  hospitals 
and  public  institutions,  and  examine  the  diseaBes  of  ttte  chest,  oon- 
sumptiun,  heart-disease,  Bcrof\ila,  and  the  skin  diseases  produced  by 
your  forctd  vaceinalicm,  you  will  almost  conclude  that  the  mass  of 
tbe  English  people  uannot  be  very  sound  or  healthy. 


Thb  PsaatDXHT,  Da  Hoin,  in  thb  Chaib. 

The  minutes  of  the  previouB  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Fellows  elected  were  announced  as  under; — H.  L.  Nash,  Esq. ; 
W.  P.  Colchester,  Esq,,  of  Cambridge ;  F.  G.  C.  Wblber,  Esq. 

Hmiorary  FeUme — Profesaor  Bonsdorff. 

The  following  presents  were  announced  to  have  been  receiyed,  and 
the  thaoks  of  the  Society  were  given  to  the  donors: — 

TOR  THB  UBRAKY. 

From  the  Sooiffrr — Bulletins  de  la  SociSt^  Imp£riale  dee  Naturallates 

de  Moscou,  1867,  Nos.  I  and  11. 
From  the  SooiirrY — Translations  and  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society 

of  Victoria,  part  2,  vol.  viii. 
From  the  Adthob — Beliquite  Aquitaniote,  April  1668,  by  Edward 

Lartet. 
From  the  Aotbob — Sociale  Juristiche  Studien,  by  R  H.  inrichs. 
From  the  Bdiiob — British  Medical  Journal. 
Prom  T.  SqniBB  BABBffrr — The  Song  of  Songs.    Anon. 
From  the  Editor — Medical  Press  and  Circular. 
From  the  Sogibty — Tiansactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature, 

part  1,  ToL  ix. 
From  the  Editor — Revista  de  Bellas  Artes  6  Htstdrico-Aiqueoltigica. 

Edited  by  ^-  Frandsco  M.  Tubina    Second  Series,  ?oL  iii,  Nos. 

76,  77,  and  78,  Madrid,  1868. 
From  the  Author — Admission  of  Educated  Natives  into  the  Indian 

Civil  Service.     By  Dadabfaai  Naoroji.. 
From  the  Editor — Medical  Press  and  Circular,  April  29. 
From  the  Editor — The  Farmers'  Journal,  March  31  and  April  20. 
From  A.  C.  Brkbnrr — On  the  Re-settlement  of  the  Seed  of  Abraham, 


TOR  tbe  musbuu. 
From  I>r.  Shortt —  A  Series  of  Fifteen  Skulls  from  India,  and  Thirty- 
six  Photographs.  ,  . 
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Hr.  C.  Stahiland  Wake  then  read  a  paper  on  the  "  Psfoholc^cal 
Unity  of  Mcmkind,"  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract. 

In  it  the  author  contended  that,  bb  it  had  often  been  said,  the  AtMioN 
race,  considered  u  an  organic  whole,  reeembled  an  indiTidual  man ; 
therefore,  it  must  have  had  an  infancy,  childhood,  youth,  and  man- 
hood. It  would  be  interesting  to  endeavour  to  trace  this,  in  various 
st&ges  of  development,  through  the  various  families  of  mankind  now 
eiiating.  In  the  case  of  the  European  mind,  its  successive  stages  of 
evolution  might  be  classified  as  that  of  the  rhild  whose  actions  have 
relation  wholly  to  »rf/;  that  of  boyhood,  in  which  the  uilt  is  especially 
active,  often  accompanied  by  the  exercise  of  cnteUy;  the  yotUi/tU 
period,  in  which  the  miatwniU  nature  is  the  moat  prcHlominant ;  that 
of  tarly  manhood,  which  may  be  described  as  the  empiriaal  stage,  in 
which  the  imoffinatitie  faculty  is  the  most  active ;  and  finally,  aettial 
manAood,  in  which  reaeon  has  establi^ed  its  influence. 

On  a  search  among  the  several  great  diviuons  of  mankind  fbr  re- 
presentatives of  these  stages  of  individual  progress,  it  would  be 
found  that  the  oldest  and  most  uncivilised  of  the  races  answer  to  tho 
earliest  stage.  The  character  of  the  aborigines  of  Australia  has  beeo 
described  by  a  late  writer  as  "  one  of  unmitigated  selfishness."  In 
the  aborigines  of  the  North  American  continent,  the  second  mental 
phase  is  exemplified.  The  chief  mental  characteristic  of  the  Americui 
Indian  being  ttrenffth  of  wiU  combined  with  natural  aruelty,  admitted 
by  their  moat  zealous  advocates  to  be  a  leading  trait  of  their  cha- 
racter. This  cruelty,  resulting  from  the  thoughtless  activity  of  the 
wilful  "self,"  the  continuance  of  which  appears  to  be  usually  co- 
extensive only  with  that  of  the  thoughtleasnesa  which  ^ve«  to  selfish 
action  its  abhorrent  character,  is  also  exhibited,  although  lees  pro- 
minently by  the  aborigines  of  Australia.  The  emotUmal  stage  of 
human  mental  development  would  seem  to  have  its  closest  counter- 
part in  the  mental  condition  of  the  N^ro.  Subjectively,  the  youthful 
phase  of  the  civilised  mind  would  appear  to  be  exactly  similar  to  that 
which  is  observed  among  the  Negroes,  as  a  race.  In  each  of  the  pre- 
ceding stages,  the  tdfith,  the  wU/td,  and  the  emotional,  which  may  be 
classed  together  as  developments  of  man's  imtuoiu  nature,  there 
would  be  necesaarily  a  certain  admixture  of  "  intellectual"  activity. 
This  is  increased  in  the  next,  or  e^npirical  stage,  that  of  early  man- 
hood, which  is  most  perfectly  represented  by  the  Asiatic,  or  Turanian 
fitmily  of  peoples.  The  Asiatic  mind  is  extremely  active  in  relation 
to  the  simple  phenomena  of  external  nature,  and  the  application  d 
the  knowledge  thus  gained  to  the  satisfaction  of  pbydcal  wante.  It 
would  appear,  however,  to  be  incapable  of  generalising  IVom  its  ob- 
BcrvatiouB  ;  and  hence  the  absence  of  any  actual  science  among  even 
so  civilised  a  people  as  the  Chinese.  The  Hindoo  mind,  while  it  has 
much  in  common  with  that  of  the  Turanian,  presents  a  great  oontrast 
io  it.  Empirical  thought  is  that  which  governs  the  civilisations  of 
Inith  Chinese  and  Hindoos ;  but  whilst  in  the  one  case  it  hag  fca:  its 
object  tho  simple  oxperience  of  life  ;  in  the  other  it  almost  overlooks 
the  moi-e  facts  of  science,  and  becomes  active  about  tho  firat  prindples 
of -nature  itself.     Wo  must  look  to  tho  European  iut^Uect  for  the 
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phenomena  whioh  distinguiah  the  rational  stage  of  man's  ment^ 
development ;  and  Jud^og  firom  the  resulta  of  it^  aotivity,  ve  muBt 
say  that  the  full  mimhood  of  humanity  eipreeses  iteelf  in  this  the 
youngest  and  meet  perfect  of  the  rocea  of  mankind. 

If  the  analogy  thus  drawn  be  well  founded,  we  are  justified  in  be- 
lieving that  before  the  European  race  could  have  reached  its  perfect 
stage,  it  must  have  passed  through  all  the  intermediate  phases  of  de- 
velopment, and  that  these  can  be  reproduced  1^  observation  of  the 
present  condition  of  the  inferior  races  of  man.  This  conclusion 
must,  however,  be  somewhat  qualified ;  aa  the  peculiarities  of  inferior 
peoples,  which  constitute  these  race  characters,  can  never  have  been 
so  strongly  marked  in  those  which  have  progressed  further  in  the 
process  of  evolution.  Therefore,  the  present  imperfection  of  inferior 
peoples  is  not  necessarily  introductory  to  the  more  perfect  develop- 
ment exhibited  by  the  European.  Probably  the  Australian  and 
American  abori^nes  have  contmued  so  long  under  their  present  con- 
ditions of  existence,  that  the  race  cannot  be  improved,  and  even  the 
Negro  and  Asiatic  races  appear  to  be  incapable  of  making  any  further 
progress /rwn  within.  The  primitive  "equality"  of  all  the  races  of 
man  does  not  necessarily  suppose  their  common  ori^n.  This  equality, 
however,  disposes  of  the  question  of  a  primitive  plurality  of  racei; 
and,  therefore,  the  recuon  for  requiring  a  plurality  of  origins  ceases. 
Moreover,  the  lapse  of  time  required  for  the  formation  of  race  charac- 
ters accounts,  also,  for  the  universal  spread  of  man  over  the  globe. 
Even  if  we  suppose  the  ape  origin  of  man,  it  is  very  unhkely  that  he 
has  had  more  than  one  centre  of  origin.  For  the  highest  and  lowest 
human  types  resemble  each  other  much  more  closely  than  either  of 
tbem  resembles  the  ape ;  and  it  is  more  probable  that  the  superior 
races  of  man  have  been  derived  from  inferior  ones,  than  that  they 
have  had  independent  ape  origins. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted  to  Mr,  Wake  for  his  paper. 

Mr,  PiKB  said  that  the  European  races  which  have  attained  the 
highest  development,  the  highest  emotional  feelings  were  combined 
with  the  highest  intellectual  powers,  and  no  broad  line  could  be  drawn 
between  emotion  and  intellect.  In  ancient  Greece,  for  instance,  the 
highest  d^ree  of  art  existed  at  the  same  time  with  the  highest  intel- 
lectual power.  Neither  could  the  supposed  selfish  and  wilful  periods 
of  development  be  separated,  and  the  E>Il^:ed  analogy  of  certain  races 
and  certain  stages  of  development  could  not  be  sustained  by  fi»ita. 
The  facts  adduced  to  prove  the  psychological  unily  of  man  would 
equally  prove  tbe  unity  of  aU  mankind ;  and  not  only  that,  but  it 
would  involve  the  unity  of  all  mammals  also.  The  young  of  all 
species  of  mammals  exhibited  similar  emotional  feehng  in  their 
activity  and  playfulness,  and,  as  regards  emotion,  it  was  impossible 
to  draw  a  line  between  them.  There  is  uniformity,  but  there  ia 
diversity  also  between  the  Enghsh  and  the  Germans,  yet  all  possessed 
the  same  emotions  and  faculties  differently  developed  and  in  different 
proportions.  It  was  a  difference  of  degree  and  not  of  kind.  He  did 
not  think  the  author  of  the  paper  had  provctl  the  psycholc^cal  unity 
of  all  mankind  apart  from  that  of  the  unitj'  of  all  manuuiU&.  -  , 
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The  diectuBioD  was  continued  by  the  Rev.  D.  Heath,  Mr.  Dibley, 
Mr.  Dendy,  Dr.  Donovau,  Hr.  Charlesworth,  Mr.  Mackenzie,  and 
Mr.  McGrigor  Allan. 

The  President  said  Mr.  Pike  had  well  pointed  out  that  if  Mr. 
Wake  had  succeeded  in  proving  the  pHyohological  unity  of  man,  he 
had  proved  also  the  peychological  unity  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  forma  of 
animal  life.  There  was  a  gradation  rising  successively  fiixjm  the  lowest 
stages  of  sensation,  motion,  and  consciousness  to  the  highest  stage  of 
intellectual  existence ;  and  all  the  arguments  advanced  in  support  of 
the  psychological  unity  of  man  mi^^t  be  applied  to  a  greater  portion 
of  tJie  animal  kingdonk  The  paper  app<»red  to  be  an  epitome  of 
Mr.  Wake's  book,  but  he  could  not  find  out  distinctly  what  were  the 
opinions  expressed  by  the  author  in  either  the  one  or  the  oth^.  So 
far  as  he  underetood  them,  Mr.  Wake's  views  as  published  in  his  book 
were  commou  about  a  centuiy  ago,  and  the  present  paper  seemed  to 
revive  the  metaphysical  disqui«tions  of  that  period.  He  thought  it 
was  impoaaible  to  found  a  science  on  the  supposed  unity  of  the  human 

Mr.  Wabb,  in  replying  to  the  remarks  on  his  paper,  said  it  was  not 
intended  to  enter  fully  into  the  subject,  but  to  take  a  general  view  of 
it.  With  regard  to  the  special  distinctions  of  race,  he  observed  that 
ho  did  not  intend  to  signify  that  the  five  distinctive  qualities  he  men- 
tioned were  possessed  exclusively  of  all  others,  but  that  each  one  waa 
predominant  in  different  races.  Alt  human  races  showed  a  portion  of 
intellectual  development,  but  in  the  lower  races  the  instincts  were 
predominant.  With  respect  to  the  mental  development  cJ  animals, 
he  believed  that  they  did  possess  a  certain  portion  of  the  reasoning 
&culty,  but  that  it  was  only  carried  to  a  certain  point.  The  unity  of 
man  was,  however,  only  the  secondary  question.  What  he  meant  by 
the  psychological  unity  of  man  was  that  each  race  shows  a  certain 
kind  (^  mental  activity  pecuhar  to  itsel£  He  was  wiUing  to  admit 
the  psychological  unity  of  man  was  conuectod  with  that  of  the  animal 
kingdom. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  the  19th  inst. 


Mat  19th,  1868. 
The  P&BstDiHT,  Db.  Hntra,  in  ths  Cbub. 
The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  oonfitmcd. 

The  Fellows  elected  were  announced  as  under: — Frederick  Oriffin, 
Esq.,  1,  Palace  Gardens,  W.;  Lieutenant  a  P.  01iver,R.N.,  F.R.G.S., 
Royal  Arsenal,  Woolwich;  Robert  Crawford,  Esq.,  Westbrook,  and 
Reform  Clnb,  8.W. 

Hm.  Fdlou — Dr.  Guiatiniano  Nioolucci,  Isola  de  Sora,  Italy. 
Corretpemdiuff  Member — Mons.  le  Cuntro-Amiral  Vicomte  Alphoneo 
de  Iflcuriot  do  liongle.  Chateau  de  I'mdalan,  Morlaij,  KimsUe, 
I'raucc. 
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Load  SccrtUtria—  AleiBaderI>owning,Eaq.,M.D.,Qraiiada,NicarBgua, 
fur  Uranoda ;  Charles  Gilman,   Esq.,  Ureytowii,  Nicaragua,  for 
Greytown  ;  Fmnlc  Ramsey,  Esq.,  M.D.,  M.A.,  for  Memphis,  Ten- 
nessee, United  States. 
The  pre^nts  received  vere  announced  aa  under,  and  thanks  were 

Tot«d  to  the  donors: — 

FOB  THE  LTBRAHT. 

From  S.  Phillipb  Day,  Esq. — Philosophy  as  Absolate  Science,  by  E, 

L  and  A.  S.  Frothiugl^m ;  History  of  the  Old  Cherawa,  by  the 

Bishop  of  Texas. 
From  the  Editor — Medical  Press  and  Circular,  May. 
From  the  SociSTif — Proceedings  of  the  Koyal  Society,  No.  101. 
From  S.  Gurpy,  Esq. — Mary  Jane.     Anonymous, 
From  the  SociETy^Bulletins  de  la  Soci6t6  d'Anthropologie  de  Paris, 

June  2nd,  Sfrie  5  fas. 
From  the  Authoh — Researches  ou  the  Nature  and  Action  of  Indian 

and  African  Arrow  Poison,  by  Dr.  Bcigel. 
From  the  Authoh — Overeigt  over  det  Kongelige  danske  Videnska- 

bemes  Selskabs,  Nob.  5  and  7,  by  J.  S.  Steenstnip. 
From  the  Academt — Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences 

of  Philadelphia,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4. 

The  DntBOTOR  having  announced  a  resolution  of  the  Council  ei- 
pressing  their  regret  at  the  death  of  Mr.  John  Crawfiird, 

The  President  remarked  that  he  but  expressed  the  general  feeling 
of  the  Society  when  be  said  how  deeply  they  all  deplored  the  death  of 
that  gentleman.  There  were  few  who  were  not  conscious  of  the  great 
enthusiasm  and  interest  with  which  he  entered  into  every  subject 
connected  with  anthropology.  It  was  fifteen  years  since  he  first  be- 
came acquainted  with  him ;  and  eleven  years  ago,  when  connected 
with  the  Ethnological  Society,  he  had  proposed  Mr.  Crawfurd  aa  the 
President  of  that  Sodety.  Since  that  time  they  had  been  working 
together,  and  he  never  knew  a  man  who  evinced  more  enthusiasm 
and  who  took  as  much  interest  in  the  science.  During  the  first 
five  or  six  years  that  Mr.  Crawfurd  was  President  of  the  Ethnological 
Society,  he  (Dr.  Hunt)  had  been  associated  with  him  as  the  secretary 
of  the  Society ;  and  during  the  whole  period,  though  at  times  appa- 
rently opposing  each  other,  they  never  had  a  quarrel  nor  had  an  un- 
friendly word  passed  between  them  in  private,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
they  were  the  best  of  friends.  That  was  sufficient  to  show  Mr.  Craw- 
furd's  good  nature.  His  loss  would  be  greatly  felt  in  anthropological 
science,  and  there  was  no  one  whoeeloss  would  be  so  much  felt  at  the 
meetings  of  the  British  Association,  He  had  for  long  supported  the 
opinion  of  the  diversity  of  the  origin  of  man,  and  he  latterly  became 
convinced  and  taught  that  the  so-called  races  of  man  should  be  called 
species.  Now  that  he  was  gone,  he  (the  President)  might  say  that 
the  potty  difTcrences  which  were  supposed  by  many  to  separate  them 
iifvor  esistcd,  and  he  joined  most  sincerely  in  expressing  the  regret 
nliicli  nil  must  feci  that  a  man  so  thurouglily  honest  and  outspokun 
ijhould  have  gone  from  us. 
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Mr.  CHAJiLBawoRTH  made  aoannnuniontion  on  the  subject  of  recent 
diEcarerica  of  flint  implemeuta  in  Norfolk. 

The  Rev.  J.  Gunh,  a  member  of  the  Norwieh  Geological  Soeiety, 
who  yraa  invited  to  take  part  in  the  discussion,  stated  that  most  of 
the  flint  implements  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thetford  were 
ribbed  or  scratched,  and  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were 
equally  distributed  over  the  gravel  beds  and  not  limited  to  certain 
localities. 

The  Pbesident  observed  that  the  subject  required  further  investi- 
gation, aud  the  council  having  deputed  Mr.  Charieswortfa  to  go  k> 
Norfolk  for  that  purpose,  they  should  hear  more  about  these  caves 
and  their  contents  next  sessiou. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  then  voted  to  Hr.  Charleaworth  and 
to  the  Rev.  J.  Gunn  for  their  communications. 

A  paper  was  then  coutmunicat«d  by  Dr.  Barnard  Davis,  *'  On  the 
Skeleton  of  an  AIno  Woman  and  on  three  skulls  of  men  of  the  same 
race,"  which  will  be  printed  in  Aill  in  the  Memmr*. 

Thanks  wore  given  to  Dr.  Davis  for  his  paper. 

After  some  remarks  from  the  President, 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  to  the  2ud  of  June. 


June  2sd,  1868. 
Db.  JiHBs  Edht,  F.S.A.,  Pbssidiht,  in  thb  Chaib. 

The  minutes  of  the  Inst  meeting  were  read  uid  confirrued. 

Dr.  Alfred  Wiltshire,  Queen  Aune  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  was 
elected  a  Fellow. 

The  presents  received  wnce  the  last  meeting  were  announced  as 
under,  and  thanks  were  voted  to  the  donors : — 

Fob  thb  LiBBAitT. 
From  the  Epitor. — Examination  and  ConfeBsiou  of  Cert^n  Witches. 

By  H.  Beige],  Esq.,  M.D. 
From  the  Socibty. — Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 

Scotland,  voL  6,  pert  ii. 
From    the  Author. — Ueber   GermaniBclie    Grabstatteu  am   fihnn. 

By  Prof.  H.  Schaaffhaiisen. 
From  the  Editor. — Medical  Press  and  Circular. 
From  the  Institute. — Oiomale  de  Scienze  del  Inst  di  Palermo; 

1867,  vol.  iil  fas.  4. 
From  the  Author — Tlie  New  Principia.     By  Captain  Morrison,  R.N. 
From  thk  Author, — La  G^ographie  et  les  Monuments  du  P&wu. 

By  E.  G.  Squier,  Esq, 

The  following  communication  from  Mr.  Htde  Clabkb  tob  read. 

Note  on  Creolish. 
I  designate  as  Crcolism  that  change  which  takes  place  in  the  ofl"- 
spring  of  Eiigtishmcn  bom  iu  certain  other  couutrica,  and  pmcutiiig 
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wbat  i>  called  a  Tankee  appeoranoe,  narrower  figure,  greater  height ; 
high  narrow  forehead,  and  loss  of  serenJ  teeth  before  28,  with  a  nasal 
twang  in  speatdng. 

The  countriea  in  which  this  takes  place  as  yet  observed  are  the 
United  States,  including  Canada,  and  Australia. 

The  phenumenon  is  Bometiraes  observed  in  the  first  birth  after 
migration,  but  a  subsequent  birth  may  present  the  features  of  the 
recognised  English  type. 

Children  of  English  type  likewise  appear  in  Creole  fiimilies. 

The  following  points  require  invcBtigation  : 

Are  Ekigliahmen,  Irishmen  and  Germans  affected  in  this  way,  or 
any  other  race  f 

Is  there  any  limit  in  the  Southern  States  of  America  1  This  ap- 
pears doubtfiiil,  as  the  phenomenon  is  recognised  in  the  cold  of  Canada 
and  the  warmth  of  Sj^ey,  and  does  not  appear  to  depend  on  tem- 
perature. 

Does  the  phenomenon  affect  hybrids  from  nogro  mothers  in  the 
Stat«s,  does  it  extend  to  New  Zealand,  and  does  it  affect  Maori 
hybrids  t 

Must  the  gestation  be  performed  in  the  now  climate  ;  that  is,  aro 
Yanlcee  children  bom,  which  haye  been  conceived  previous  to  the 
migration  I 

How  long  after  migration  ore  examples  known  of  Yankee  children  1 

Is  the  proportion  of  births  of  English  type  greater  in  immigrants  or 
in  their  descendants  1 

I3th  April,  1866.  Htdb  Cl&beb. 

Mr.  McGrioor  Allan  obserred  that  there  is  a  great  difference  of 
speech  between  the  Canadians  and  the  native  citizens  of  the  United 
States;  and  that  there  is  no  Yankee  twang  in  the  speech  of  the  former. 

Dr.  Beddoe  remarked  that  with  regard  to  the  stature  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, mure  valuable  evidence  was  given  in  the  work  of  Dr.  Hammond  on 
Hygiene  (p.  29),  which  oont^ned  the  measurements  of  100  men  who 
were  recniits  for  the  army  from  each  of  e^hteen  states,  and  in  most 
instances  the  heights  were  for  above  those  in  our  army.  We  had 
made  one  estimate  of  the  height  of  recruits  for  the  British  army ; 
and  in  nine  of  the  American  states  it  was  as  much  as  two  inches 
higher.  Further  south  the  men  were  yet  taller,  and  in  Georgia  no 
less  than  30  per  cent,  were  6  feet  high.  It  was  doubtful  whether 
there  was  any  district  in  England  in  which  the  mt^ority  of  the  men 
were  of  that  stature. 

The  next  communication  was  contributed  and  read  by  Dr.  Bkddo& 

On  the  Pkyncal  Chareuieriitie»  of  tht  Dane*. — [Abstract.] 
The  paper  was  founded  on  a  series  of  measurementa  made  on 
twenty-eight  seamen  from  various  parts  of  Denmark,  continental  and 
insular.  This  number  was,  of  course,  too  small  for  any  very  definit« 
concliisiona  to  be  placed  upon  the  data  j  but  from  which,  however. 
Dr.  Beddoe  inferred  that  great  Tariationa  occurred  among  the  Dnncn 
with  respect  to  the  inodulv*  of  breadth,  some  of  them  being  stmigly 

^< tioiwrc 
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dolichooepbalic,  while  others  are  braohycepbalio.  The  average  Danish 
head  appeared  to  be  Bomevhat  broader  tluta  the  Swedish,  reaembling 
more  nearly  the  average  of  Northern  Hanover.  The  prevailiDg  form 
was  almoet  elliptical.  The  hair  was  Ught  brown,  Bansa,  or  yellow, 
except  in  six  men,  who  were  mostly  long-headed. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  voted  to  Dr.  Bbddok  for  his  paper. 

The  Prebidknt  said  that  there  is  no  subject  so  interesting  in  the 
study  of  practical  oomparattve  anthropology  as  measurements  of  the 
living  head,  which  were  very  difficult  to  make.  He  hod  attempted  to 
do  it  in  Norway  with  some  success,  but  the  difGculty  of  doing  so  by 
the  mles  prescribed  appeared  to  be  owing  to  their  being  too  numer- 
ous, and  ^Iter  all,  the  measurements  so  taken  did  not  give  everything 
that  was  wanted.  Something  was  required  to  simplify  the  mode  of 
taking  measurement  and  to  secure  greator  accuracy.  Some  pointa 
ought  to  be  settled  from  which  the  measurements  ^ould  be  taken, 
and  they  should  then  be  carried  out  on  a  more  extensive  scale.  He 
doubted  whether  it  oould  be  done  satis&ctorily  with  the  calipere  and 
tape  only.  The  first  thing  required  was  to  aacertain  the  cephalio 
index  of  different  people. 

Mr.  Piss  remarked  that  he  was  present  rather  as  a  listener  thsD  as 
a  speaker,  and  that  all  facts  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Society  by 
Dr.  Beddoe  ware  of  the  greatest  value,  because  they  were  always  ool- 
tccted  with  care  and  discrimination,  and  their  salient  features  always 
exhibited  with  skilL  There  wore,  however,  one  or  two  points  on  which 
questJons  might  be  raised  in  the  interests  of  science.  The  use,  for 
instance  of  the  term  Celtic  in  the  classification  of  head-forms  appeared 
to  have  in  it  an  element  of  confusion,  because  while  Dr.  Beddoe,  our 
leading  investigator  of  physical  charaotoristics,  attached  one  meaning 
to  it,  Dr.  Broca  and  the  French  Anthropologists  attached  another.  By 
Colts  Dr.  Broca  understood  a  people  short  of  stature,  possessing  round 
heads  and  inhabiting  chie&y  the  centre  and  south  of  France  ;  in  its 
chief  characteristics  this  people  was  wholly  difTcreut  from  the  tall 
bulky,  and  long-headed  race  also  called  Celts  in  the  West  of  Ireland. 
Until  all  Anthropologists  could  agree  upon  their  nomenclature  it 
would  be  impossible  to  convince  the  public  of  those  truths  which  were 
being  gradually  brought  to  light  by  jVnthropoIogy.  Mr,  Pike  confessed 
that  he  felt  a  certain  sense  of  gretificatiou  at  the  admission  that  there 
was  a  decided  tendency  to  brachycephalism  among  the  Danes,  because 
it  confirmed  his  own  views  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  filled  up  a  gap  in 
his  own  evidence.  He  did  not^  however,  wish  to  make  too  mucii  of 
the  evidence  of  twenty-eight  heads,  which  suggested  but  did  not 
establish  a  certain  conclusion  ;  and  even  that  evidence  lost  some  of  its 
strength  from  the  fact  that  it  was  drawn  from  the  seafaring  population 
which  must  of  necessity  l)e  the  least  pure.  The  one  instance  of  ex- 
traordinary diversity  from  all  the  rest  of  the  Danes  examined  could  not 
of  course,  prove,  any  thing  by  itself,  liut  the  affinities  described  by  Dr. 
Etcddoe  could  not  fail  to  recall  the  fact  that  Denmark  was  onoe  the 
home  of  the  people  called  the  Cimbri,  and  that  the  same  name  was  to 
be  discovercil  in  Britain.  In  spite  of  the  philologists,  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  scouting  any  tlicory  not  basc<l  u{)on  philology,  the  discoveries 
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of  modem  Miencc  pointed  more  aud  more  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
controvereyoonceraiog  the  origin  of  the  English  must  end  in  the  defeat 
of  the  Philo -Teutons.  Even  if  it  were  admitted  on  one  aide  that  the 
Angles  and  Saxons  exterminated  the  Britone,  it  would  have  to  be  ad- 
mitted on  the  other  that  the  Angles  and  Saxons  themselves  were  long' 
headed  Cimbri,  changed  in  speech,  but  not  in  blood,  by  the  short-headed 
Teutons  who  had  long  been  pressing  upon  theoL  Science  could  not 
distinguish  accurately  between  Kitish  and  Cimbric,  but  it  oould 
demonstrato  clearly  that  the  English  nation  was  either  British  or 
Cimbrio,  and  not  Teutonic. 

Mr.  Lbwis  suggested  that  it  was  very  desirable  to  attend  to  the 
physiognomy  and  other  physical  characters  of  a  people,  as  well  as  to  the 
measurements  of  their  beads. 

Mr.  Dendy  agreed  with  Mr.  Lewb  as  to  the  limited  scope  which 
mere  oraniolt^y  afforded  of  gtuning  a  knowledge  of  the  choraoteriBtics 
of  a  people.  There  were,  no  doubt,  more  valuable  points  in  Dr. 
Beddoe's  paper,  but  several  objections  might  be  made  t«  the  stuff  he 
had  to  work  on,  and  he  thought  it  would  have  been  better  had  be 
given  with  the  measurement  of  skulls  the  ages  of  the  individuals, 
for  age  makes  a  wonderful  difference  in  the  form  of  the  cranium, 
which  was  constantly  altering.  In  the  measurement  of  living 
heads,  also,  there  was  great  liability  to  be  deceived  by  taking  the 
measurements  from  different  pointo,  the  determination  of  which 
should  be  carefully  attended  to.  With  regard  to  the  mixture  of  races 
indicated  by  the  differences  in  the  measurements,  be  thought  that  the 
head  particularly  alluded  to  as  being  so  different  from  the  others  must 
have  been  that  of  a  mongrel,  and  not  an  Irishmao.  He  considered 
that  too  much  importance  was  attached  to  the  measurements  of  crania, 
which,  from  the  various  modes  of  taking  them,  were  often  very  vaguo. 
Physiognomy,  he  thought,  had  everything  to  do  with  the  charactoristics 
of  a  people,  and  nut  only  the  features  but  the  limbs  aud  general 
appearance  of  the  individual  should  be  taken  into  consideration ;  ho 
wished  to  do  away  with  the  bigotry  in  such  matters  which  bad  hitherto 
obstructed  the  progress  of  true  scientific  investigation. 

Mr.  McGitiooB  Allan  agreed  in  thinking  that  the  measurements  of 
the  skull  generally  adopted  were  too  numerous.  The  three  measure- 
ments that  were  of  the  most  importance  were  the  length,  the  trans- 
verse measurement  from  the  top  of  one  ear  to  the  top  of  the  other, 
and  then  the  circumference,  in  taking  which  the  tape  should  go  round 
the  Bupracilioiy  ridges.  With  regard  to  the  nsscrtion  that  the  skulls 
of  Germans  are  broad  in  the  temporal  regions,  that  observation  of  Dr. 
Bcddoe'a  applied,  he  thought,  more  particularly  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  South  of  Germany;  but  Dr.  Knox  had  said  that  the  people  of 
the  South  of  Germany  are  not  pure  Germans,  but  mingled  with  tho 
Slavonic  races,  and  that  all  the  genius  and  intellect  of  Germany  come 
from  them. 

Dr.  Donovan  said,  it  was  pleasant  to  those  who  bad  been  measuring 
and  studying  skulls  all  their  lives,  to  find  that  the  Members  of  tho 
Anthropological  Society  had  at  length  got  the  courage  to  talk  al)out 
llie  head  at  all ;  aud  that  they  were  coming  round  to  phrenology  in 
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the  gnise  of  craniologist&  But  aa  yet  they  sftid  nothing  about  tha 
brain  and  ita  fiinetions.  What,  he  aaked,  were  ttiey  meaauring  heads 
for,  and  why  go  to  Norway  and  Sweden  for  roeasurementa  imleea  those 
measurementB  gave  some  infonnation  aa  to  the  charactere  of  the 
people  1    What  inferences  did  they  draw  from  auch  measure  men  ta  1 

Dr.  Beddoe,  on  replying  to  the  remarks  on  his  paper,  noticed,  in  the 
first  place,  the  observation  of  the  President  respecting  the  great  number 
of  the  measurements.  He  said  that  though  the  measurements  mi^t 
appear  to  be  numerous,  every  one  of  them  waa  taken  with  some  definite 
object ;  be  thought,  however,  that  the  system  of  measurements  might 
be  improved,  so  that  they  might  be  taken  more  easily.  The  propo- 
sition of  Mr.  Allan  to  take  only  three  measurements  would,  he  con- 
sidered, be  found  inaufficient,  and  lead  to  error.  In  reply  to  the 
question,  why  he  had  not  taken  the  forms  of  the  facial  features,  he  said 
that  his  meaaurements  had  been  objected  to  from  being  too  numerous 
already,  and  that  to  take  meaaurements  of  the  features  would  be  more 
difficult  than  of  the  head,  aa,  indeed,  no  correct  idea  of  the  features 
could  be  formed  from  measurements,  and  it  could  be  better  obtained 
from  words.  He  stated  that  he  always  took  notes  of  the  features,  some 
of  which  he  hod  mentioned  in  the  paper,  and  he  had  contrived  the 
means,  by  using  symbols,  to  take  a  portnut  of  any  man  in  less  than  a 
minute,  which  served  to  reproduce  the  face  to  himself.  He  attached 
much  importance  to  the  features,  which  he  considered  to  be  aa  beri- 
ditary  as  the  form  of  the  skull.  The  varieties  of  colour,  and  the  dif- 
ferences in  other  respects  observed  in  the  neighbouring  valleys  in 
Norway  and  Sweden,  he  was  inchned  to  attribute  to  varieties  of  race ; 
for  in  some  places  there  might  be  a  purely  Aryan  population,  and  in 
others  the  people  might  bo,  more  or  less,  of  Finnish  descent.  Similar 
differences  were  found  to  exist  in  the  valleys  in  the  Highlands,  which 
were  capable  of  explanation  in  some  instances.  The  I^mes  might  ba 
expected  to  be  more  homogeneous  than  the  Norwegians,  owing  partly 
to  the  different  geographic  oharactets  of  the  two  countries.  There 
was  some  reason  in  the  objection  rtused  by  Mr.  Pike  to  the  void 
Celtic,  but  it  waa  difficult  to  replace  it  by  any  other  term.  He  meant 
by  aCeltic  form  of  head  a  certain  form  which  occurred  in  oU  oonntries 
to  the  population  of  which  the  name  of  Celtic  has  been  given,  and 
which  hod  been  described  by  Dr.  Daniel  Wilson  and  by  himself;  whether 
it  waa  or  waa  not  a  true  Cimbric  skull  he  would  not  say.  Such  a  form 
was  more  common  in  Ireland  than  in  Walea  He  believed  that  the 
long-headed  and  handsome  tair  race  waa  destitute  of  poetical  gaiina 
and  of  gpniua  generally,  and  that  they  were  found  more  in  the  north 
than  in  the  sonth. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  the  16th  instant 
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Jdne  16th,  1868. 
H.  Q.  Atkinsom,  Ebi].,  T.P.,  ttr  tbb  CqAiB. 

The  minutes  of  the  preTtons  rcoeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  were  elected  aince  the  laat  meeting : — 

Felloin. — Rev.  John  Gunn,  Irstead  Rectory,  Norfollt ;  Andrew 
Struthera,  Esq.,  Fernando  Po,  AfricA;  C.  W.  Kaye,  Esq.,  High  Ben- 
thfim,  Lancaster. 

Corrfspondin^  Menihtr». — Victor  Boron  Von  Erlanger,  Wiesbaden  ; 
Dr.  Petermami,  Gotha, 

Local  SecTftary. — Andrew  Struthere,  Esq.,  Fernando  Po. 

The  presents  received  since  the  last  meeting  were  announced  as 
iindor,  and  thanks  were  voted  to  the  donors  : — 

FOR  THE  LIBRARY. 

From  the  Avthor. — Letters  tfl  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Loiiia- 
ville.     Dr.  H.  J.  Hid  Cce. 

From  the  Institute. — Joum^  Royal  United  Service  Institute. 

From  the  Editor. — The  Farmers'  Joumid. 

From  the  Editor.— The  MediwI  PresB  and  Circular. 

From  the  Author — Ucber  das  ZwocknuiBsige  in  der  Natur.  Pro- 
fessor SchaalThauBen. 

From  the  Institute. — The  Canadian  Journal,  Dec,  1867. 

From  J.  W.  Conrad  Cox,  Esq. — Lavater's  Physiognomy, 

FOR  THE   MUSEUM. 

From  Dr.  DiEZMAKN.^Skull  of  Guatneo  Indian  ;  Skull  of  Carib,  and 

other  articles,  from  Costa  Rica. 
From  Consul  Hutuh  in  son. —Eight  Skulls  from  Rosario. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  made  some  explanations  respecting  the  six  skulls 
presented  by  him  to  the  Society  this  evening.  They  were  obtJiinod 
from  a  graveyard,  through  which  a  cutting  had  been  made  by  tlic 
contractors  of  the  Centro-Argentine  Railway  in  Roaario,  but  no  cer- 
tainty coidd  be  arrived  at  by  him  as  to  whether  they  were  the  sknlU 
of  Argentines  (the  mixed  race  of  Spaniards  and  Indians),  or  of  pure 
Indians.  Rosario,  as  a  miserable  hamlet,  was  founded  in  A.n.  172d, 
by  Don  Francisco  Godoy  and  some  of  the  Calchaqui  Indians  from 
the  frontiers  of  Santa  F^.  It  bad  not  much,  if  any,  infusion  of  the 
foreign  clement  in  it  until  1854;  and  the  graveyard  from  which 
these  skulls  wore  taken  had  ceased  to  be  a  burial  ground  long  before 
that  period.  Hence  he  inferred  that  they  were  the  skulls  of  the 
people  of  the  country.  Their  very  curious  anatomical  formation 
demanded  the  attention  of  the  craniologist. 

Mr.  Lloto,  of  Norwich,  exhibited  some  flint  implements  found  near 
Downliara,  in  Norfolk,  and  explained  the  nature  of  tlie  localities  in 
which  they  were  discovered. 

Dr.  DoNovAs  then  read  a  paper  On  the  Fundamental  Principle*  of 
Anthropological  Srienre,  the  conclusions  of  which  were  given  in  the 
three  following  propositions  : — 

/•i-ojo.  1. — That  the  inborn  natural  faculties  of  the  mind,  whether 
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of  an  intellectual  or  an  emotional  class,  depend  on  the  bmin  alone  for 
power  to  perform  their  functions  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  brain 
is  the  sole  physical  condition,  medium  and  oi^an  of  each  and  all  of 
the  Mental  Faculties, 

Prop.  2. — Tliat  the  br^n  is  not  a  single  organ,  acting  as  a  whole 
in  all  its  operations,  but  is  composed  of  as  many  separate  and 
independent  parts,  <x  organs,  as  there  are  separate  and  independent 
Mental  Faculties. 

Prop.  3. — That  the  brain  is  subjected  to  a  law  of  *m  (which  is  a 
measure  of  power  in  all  things,  other  conditions  of  power  being  duly 
considered,)  and  that  its  separate  organs  arc  subjected  to  like  laws. 

Mr.  Dbndi  observed  that  Dr.  DunoTan  had  occupied  a  long  time 
in  tilling  the  meeting  what  they  all  Icnew  ;  and  that  it  would  have 
been  better  if  he  had  confinud  his  remarks  to  the  main  questions, 
which  were,  whether  the  functions  of  the  brain  were  single  or  multi- 
ple, and  whether  the  size  of  it  was  an  index  of  mental  qualification. 
There  would  be  no  question  that  the  brain  was  the  organ  of  the  mind, 
but  in  the  paper  Dr.  Donovan  had  completely  shunned  his  own  speci- 
ality, and  had  avoided  explaining  how  the  quality  of  the  brain  ia  to  lie 
indicated  by  craniology.  The  attempt  to  measure:  the  brain  by  mea- 
suring the  skull  wna  a  perfect  fallacy  ;  and  by  codeavouring  to  do  bo 
phrenologists  were  doing  infinite  harm  to  the  science  of  the  braiu^ — 
encephalology.  If  they  had  confined  themselves  to  the  early  teach- 
ing of  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  they  might  have  done  much  good,  but  when 
they  called  craniology  phrenolixit/,  and  pretended  from  measurements 
of  thesur&ce  of  the  skull  to  tell  the  quality  of  the  mind,  theydid  injury 
to  the  study  of  mental  philosophy.  If  by  measuring  the  skull  they 
could  ascertain  the  size  of  the  brain,  there  might  be  something  to  be 
giuned  ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  measure  the  brain  from  the  skull, 
not  even  its  size.  The  complex  condition  of  the  brain  was  the  point 
that  anthropologists  should  study ;  the  mere  size  of  it,  he  con- 
tended, could  not  determine  the. quality  of  mind,  which  depended 
on  the  quality  and  complexity  of  the  convolntioua  It  was  in  the 
intricacy  and  ronltiplicity  of  the  convolutions  that  the  bmin  of  man 
differed  &om  that  of  the  ape,  for  some  apes  have  a  brain  relatively  as 
large  as  the  brain  of  men,  but  in  the  case  of  the  ape  it  is  deficient  in 
the  number  of  convolutiona 

The  Rev,  Dcnbar  Hbatb  thought  it  was  a  fair  subject  for  discus- 
sion, which  had  been  ruieed  in  Dr.  Donovan's  paper,  to  consider  what 
anthropology  is ;  and  he  had  endeavoured  to  limit  their  enquiries  to 
certain  questions  relating  to  the  mind  of  man.  But  if  they  granted 
all  that  he  asserted,  he  was  of  opinion  they  would  not  be  one  jot 
nearer  towards  understanding  wh^  man's  mind  or  what  anthropol*^ 
ia.  Dr.  Donovan  had  given  on  account  of  certain  imaginings  of  Mr, 
Spurgeon  and  others,  but  they  led  to  nothing,  and  gave  no  infomia- 
tion.  It  WHS  admitted  that  some  eitemal  power  put  things  into  the 
mind,  which  Dr.  Donovan  said  were  due  to  cerebral  excitement.  But 
that  was  no  explanation ;  they  were  not  an  atom  the  wiser  l^  it. 
Granting  that  all  he  contended  for  as  to  the  separatfi  functions  of  the 
brain  were  true,  how  would  it  explain  the  observed  phenomena? 
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Siippoaing,  however,  that  it  did  teach  aomething ;  he  uhould  be  for 
from  allowing  Dr.  Donovan's  aasumption  that  it  was  unceccssary  to 
study  anything  beyond  these  organs.  Were  they  to  be  debarred  as 
anthropologiats  from  doing  what  they  now  do,  to  acquire  additional 
information  1  The  whole  of  man  was  connected  with  many  other 
thing?,  besides  the  brain.  The  brain  was  fed  by  the  blood,  which 
might  thus  be  said  to  contain  the  whole  of  man.  So  did  the  milk. 
They  must,  therefore,  examine  all  those  things.  Then  the  blood  flows 
in  certain  channels  propelled  by  the  action  of  the  heart,  which  con- 
tained the  whole  of  man  quite  as  much  as  the  brain  does.  Then, 
again,  a  mere  fright  will  sometimes  kill  a  child,  who  might  be  fright- 
enod  to  death  by  the  sight  of  a.  white  surplice.  They  would  have  to 
go  to  the  phenomena  of  light,  which  impretises  on  the  retina  external 
forms,  to  explain  such  an  effect.  AH  these  things  were  connected  with 
the  living  man,  and  anthropol<^ists  should  study  savage  races  as  well 
as  anything  else  to  enablo  them  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  science  of 
man,  for  there  were  differences  in  their  brains,  hearts  and  nervous 
systems.  Anthropology,  indeed,  presented  a  vast  field  for  enquiry, 
fJl  parts  of  which  should  bo  studied,  for  all  were  connected  with  the 
faculties  of  man.  It  might  be  asked  what  is  the  faculty  of  man  1 
The  theologian  saya  it  is  the  soul ;  Dr.  Donovan  takes  it  to  reside  in 
the  organs  of  the  brain,  and  others  consider  the  memory  and  other 
mental  powers  to  represent  the  peculiar  faculty  of  man.  In  his  (the 
Rev.  Dunbar  Heath's)  opinion,  one  of  these  things  was  as  good  as 
another,  for  they  were  all  so  closely  connected  that  one  cannot  exist 
without  the  other. 

Dr.  CoLLYEB  was  of  opinion  that  the  shape  of  the  brain  is  formed 
by  the  skull  in  all  the  races  on  the  earth  ;  and  that  the  brain  is  the 
measure  of  power,  must  be  received  as  a  fact  by  all  physiologists.  On 
an  examination  of  the  brain  of  different  persons  after  death,  each 
one  presented  a  different  appearance,  which  might  be  regarded  as  the 
measure  of  power.  The  brains  of  negroes  and  those  of  white  men 
wore  very  different  iu  texture  as  well  as  iu  anatomical  structure,  one 
being  firm  and  close,  and  the  other  more  loose.  This  measure  of 
power  in  the  brain  was  of  importance  in  animals  as  well  as  in  man. 
When  there  is  no  density  in  the  brain  there  is  a  want  of  power,  and 
that  peculiarity  subsists  in  the  brains  of  all  animals,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest.  All  men  of  nervous  power  have  dense  brains.  He 
Bftid  he  had  known  Dr.  Donovan  for  twenty-five  years,  and  he  admired 
his  tenacity,  and  the  bravery  with  which  he  had  maintained  the  truth 
of  his  branch  of  mental  study  against  all  opposition.  It  had  been 
ascertained  that  different  kinds  of  animals  have  brains  peculiar  to 
themselves,  and  that  the  greater  numlier  of  convolutions  the  more 
intelligent  is  the  animal.  It  must  also  be  admitted  that  diseases  of 
different  parts  of  the  brain  affected  differently  the  actions  of  the 
mind.  The  separate  actions  of  different  ports  of  the  brain  were  shown 
in  dreaming;  in  which  process  strange  things  appear  to  be  real, 
because  during  sleep  the  action  of  the  brain  is  confined  to  a  few 
organs.  He  contended  that  in  a  healthy  brain  the  form  of  the  skull  is 
an  indication  of  the  form  of  the  brain. 
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Mr.  Macdonald  said  the  real  question  was,  whether  the  mental  con- 
dition of  a  man  could  be  told  by  the  measurement  of  his  brain.  He 
coutended  that  it  could,  for  he  had  often  detemuDed  individual  cha- 
racter bj  eiamination  of  the  skull,  and  the  results  of  his  observations 
had  been  Bupported  by  facts. 

Dr.  DuDOEON  said  that  Dr.  Donovan's  um  was  to  limit  anthropo- 
logical science  to  phrenology-,  which  he  emphatically  termed  mental 
physiology.  He  had  requested  answers  to  three  questions,  which 
he  had  himself  answered  affirmatively  on  a  slip  of  paper  be  had 
put  ittia  the  faanda  of  nieuberB.  The  first  of  tJiese  questions  was, 
"Is  the  brain  the  organ  of  thought T  To  this  every  physiologist 
would  reply  that  it  was, — that  thought  was  in  &ct  a  function  of 
the  brain.  The  second  question  was,  are  the  faculties  of  the  mind 
located  in  certain  definite  parte  of  the  brain — the  organs  of  the 
phrenologists?  Physiologiata  were  compelled  to  dissent  from  the  doc- 
trines of  the  phrenologists,  for  many  tacts  had  been  observed  that 
niilttated  against  the  notion  of  the  localization  of  the  cerebral  facid- 
ties.  Thus  all  phrenologists  agreed  to  place  the  intellectual  faculties 
in  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain,  but  Trousseau  in  his  Oliniqtie  men- 
tions the  case  of  an  officer  who  got  a  bullet  right  through  the  anterior 
lobes  of  the  brain  from  one  temple  to  the  other,  and  who  survived 
the  wound  three  months,  during  all  which  time  he  eiyoyed  the  perfect 
exercise  of  hia  intellectual  faeulties.  Again,  perfect  iraanimity  pre- 
vailed among  phrenologiata  as  to  the  cerebellum  being  the  part  of  the 
brain  that  regulated  the  procreative  faculty  ;  but  Cruveilhier  gives  a 
representation  in  his  pathological  anatomy  of  the  bmiu  of  an  idiotic 
girl,  in  which  the  cerebellum  was  nearly  completely  absent,  and  yet 
the  girl  was  much  addicted  to  onanism,  the  perversion  of  a  function 
which  the  cerebpltum  ia  said  to  preside  over.  Again,  M.  Vulpian,  in 
his  work  on  Physiology,  cites  an  interesting  observation  of  a  woman 
who  was  aficctcd  with  erotomania  or  nymphomania,  and  in  whom  the 
cerebellum  was  found  after  death  to  have  its  grey  substance  com- 
pletely atrophied.  M.  Flourens  destroyed  and  removed  the  half  of 
the  cerebellum  of  a  cock  without  affecting  the  procreative  power  of  the 
bird.  Certain  facts  lately  observed  seemed  to  favour  the  idea  of  the 
localization  of  one  faculty  of  the  brain.  M.  Brooa  lirat  called  atten- 
tion to  the  apparent  connexion  of  the  faculty  of  expressiug  ideas  by 
words  with  the  posterior  port  of  the  third  convolution  of  the  li-fl 
anterior  lobe  of  the  brain ;  for  he  found  that  when  that  part  was  the 
subject  of  disease,  the  patient  was  affected  with  aphasia  or  inability 
to  express  his  wishes  and  thoughts  by  correct  words.  This  observa- 
tion was  confirmed  by  several  others.  He  did  not  know  how  &r  tliis 
would  go  to  strengthen  the  doctrines  of  the  phrenolc^ists,  for  it  wiw 
observed  ibat'diaease  of  the  corresponding  part  of  the  right  side  was 
unattended  by  aphasia.  But  subsequent  olmervations  by  M.  Vulpian 
at  the  Salpetridre  Hospital,  threw  doubts  on  this  supposed  localisa- 
tion of  a  cerebral  faculty,  for  he  found  that  in  9  cases  where  there 
was  this  lesion  of  tho  portion  of  the  brain  ^uded  to,  five  of  Uie  case« 
were  affected  with  aphasia,  and  four  were  not.  With  regard  to  Dr. 
Donovan's  third  question,  as  to  tlic  sise  of  the  brain  being  an  index 
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of  the  intiillectiial  power,  that  could  not  be  answered  absolutely  iu 
the  aflirmiLtive,  fur  braina  were  subjected  to  diseusea  that  increased 
their  size  hut  liiminixhcd  their  power;  and  it  was  well  kaown  that  a 
lirain  of  loose  fibre  and  flabby  consistence  might  be  very  large  and  yet 
its  iKiiujcssor  noway  dlstinguisbed  for  intellect.  There  waa  a  Scotch 
saying  that  perhaps  contained  more  truth  ou  this  subject  than  the 
dictum  of  the  phrenologistB — 

"  Alaclcle  hciui  and  Utile  nit. 
Little  bead  and  not  a  bit." 
Thin  saw  seemed  to  give  the  preference  to  medium -sized  beads,  and  ho 
felt  disposed  to  agree  with  it  to  a  great  extent.  He  had  felt  it  his 
duty  to  make  this  protest  against  Dr.  Donovan's  phrenological  conclu- 
sions, and  to  show  why  it  was  that  medical  men  who  were  at  the  same 
time  physiologists — and  all  medical  men  ought  to  be  physiologists, 
for  physiology  was  a  most  impoi-tant  branch  of  medical  study, — could 
not  oaseut  to  the  phreuologista'  doctrine  of  the  localization  of  tho 
cerebral  faculties.  To  this  end  he  hod  cited  a  few  well  authenticated 
facts,  but  there  were  hundreds  of  otliers  of  the  some  kind  that  might 
have  been  adduced,  and  that  were  familiar  to  al!  physiologists,  aud 
equally  conclusive  against  the  phrenological  localization  of  the  cere- 
bral faculties. 

Mr.  (Jdx,  alluding  to  the  practice  of  tho  Indians  of  Vancouver's 
Island  of  flattening  tho  heads  of  children  by  subjecting  them  to  pres- 
sure, said  that  the  Indians,  with  heads  flattened  in  that  manner,  were 
quite  as  intelligent  as  the  others  who  hiul  tiicir  beads  of  the  iiatnraJ 
^ape.  In  fact,  a  flattened  head  was  considered  a  mark  of  superiority, 
the  flattening  process  being  only  practised  on  the  children  of  the 
chiefs.  He  thought  that  there  were  a  groat  many  other  points  besides 
the  form  of  the  brain  to  be  taken  into  consideration  as  indications  of 
intclligeuce  ;  among  other  things  the  expression  of  the  face  should  be 
taken  into  account. 

Mr.  Burns  mode  sonie  observations  in  support  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  phrenology  which  he  said  had  been  founded  on  the  olraerva- 
tion  of  facta,  and  he  recommended  that  tho  Society  should  put  phren- 
ology to  the  test  of  experienca 

Mr.  Mackenzie  adduced  some  remarkable  instances  of  small  brains 
being  accompanied  witii  singular  iutcllectual  development.  There 
were  no  doubt  cnaes  in  which  large  heads  produced  great  results;  such 
caflea  might  be  seen  in  Uoethe  and  Swodenborg — but  Schiller  and 
Shakespeare  had  moderate  sized  beads — while  Dante's  and  the  Greek 
heads  were  remarkably  smalL  One  instance  was  that  of  Fortuuio 
Licotus,  a  writer  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who  was  bom  very  abnorm- 
ftlty,  but  who  lived  till  eighty.  He  produced  as  many  as  forty  books, 
one  particularly  entitled  Goiiiyp'ifftnnthropoloyia  de  OngiiK  Anima 
humante,  l>earing  on  the  very  subject  of  this  evening's  discussion. 
He  regretted  that  he  could  not  coincide  in  the  conclusions  of  Dr. 
Donovan,  nor  in  the  teachings  of  the  empirical  science  of  phrenology. 

Dr.  DosovAN  said  that  at  so  late  an  hoiu-  he  could  not  possibly 
reply  to  the  objections  made  to  the  propositions  of  phrenology  which 
he  had  nut  Iwfore  the  Society,  but  which  he  must  sav  were  not  at  all 
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properl;  discussed.  He  was  glad  to  hear  Ur.  Dendy  admit  that  the 
brain  is  the  great  mind  organ,  a  fact  which  is  by  no  means  generally 
recognised.  Why,  he  asked,  do  not  sceptics  resort  to  experiment  u 
regards  the  power  of  a  phrenological  adept  to  delineate  character 
from  cranial  development.  For  his  own  part  he  would  not  hesitate 
to  take  any  dozen  persons  in  that  room,  utter  strangera  to  him,  and 
write  their  characters  from  their  cerebral  organization.  Unless  anthro- 
pologists made  the  relations  of  mind  and  brain  their  chief  study,  their 
science  could  make  little  progress. 

This  being  the  last  ordinary  meeting  of  the  session,  it  was  ad- 
journed to  November  3rd. 


2nd  Septehber,  1868. 

spbc14l   oinibal   mbitiho. 

Db.  Jaues  Hunt,  F.5.A.,  Pbbsidbht,  in  tub  Ckaib. 

The  meeting  was  convened  by  circular  "  for  the  puiposc  of  consi' 
dcring  and  determining  upon  &  Resohition,  carried  unanimously  by 
the  Council,  recommending  the  eipiilsion  from  the  Society  of  Mr. 
Hyde  Clarke,  for  conduct  lilculated  to  injure  the  Society." 

Dr.  Duncan  proposed  the  following  resolution  :— 

"  That  a  committee  of  five  fellows  of  the  Anthropological  Society  of 
London  who  are  neither  members  of  the  Council  nor  friends  of  Mr. 
Hyde  Clarke  be  nominated,  that  shall  report  to  a  Special  General 
Meeting  of  the  Society  upon  the  general  and  financial  condition  <^  the 
Society." 

The  Pkesident  ruled  that  the  resolution  proposed  was  irregular, 
and  could  not  be  put. 

The  question  was  then  put  to  the  meeting; — "That  the  report 
from  the  Council  be  now  nad,"  and  was  carried  by  28  to  6. 

The  DinECTOR  accordingly  read  the  same,  as  follows : — 

Statement  of  Oie  JHrrctor  on  hehalf  of  the  Council  to  Special  GeHtfxU 
Meeting,  2W  Sefiemher,  1868. 

The  Council  consider   Mr.    Hyde   Clarke's  conduct  readers  him 
deserving  of  expulsion : — 
1.  For  having  committed  to  the  public  press  certain  oomplainta 

against  the  management  of  the  Society,  without  previously  stating 

them  to  the  President,  Director,  or  Council. 
3.  For  having  made  statements  injurious  to   the  Society,  witliout 

taking  steps  to  ascertain  their  correctness. 

They  consider  his  conduct  in  these  respects  ungentlemanly,  and 
that,  therefore,  he  is  not  a  fit  person  to  remain  a  fellow  of  the  Society. 

They  consider  further  that  the  following  statements  made  in  Mr. 
Hyde  Clarke's  letter  of  the  2Ist  August  show  that  his  object  in  taking 
those  steps  was  to  injure  the  Society  : — 
1.  "  Many  fellows  have  determined  to  leave  your  Society,  and  to  join 

a  society  where  thoy  can  pursue  the  study  of  soienoe  without  being 
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exposed  to  the  disadvantagea  atteodaot  on  beiag  conaeoted  with 
the  Anthropological  Society  of  London." 
!.  "  I  wish  to  see  the  end  of  my  money,  being  exempt  aa  a  contri- 
butory in  case  of  a  wJnding-np,  and  meaning  also  to  fight  out  this 
matter  to  the  last" 


The  Council  are  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  to  Mr,  Hyde  Clarke, 
guilty  as  he  has  been  of  ungentlemauly  and  miachievouEi  conduct,  no 
other  answer  can  be  given  than  his  expulsion  from  the  Society  ;  but 
in  order  to  satisfy  the  minds  of  the  Fellows,  and  of  such  of  the  public 
aa  Mr.  Clarke's  letters  may  have  reached,  as  to  the  several  questions 
involved  in  theno,  the  Council  have  directod  the  following  statomeut 
to  be  laid  before  you  ; — 

UR.  ci.arke's  statements.  reflt  of  the  counoii^ 

1.  "I  have  received  from  you  As  Mr.  Clarke  has  chosen  to 
resolutions,  profesajng  to  refer  to  make  hie  letter  public,  before  a  re- 
a  commuuication  printed  in  the  ply  oould  be  sent,  it  cannot  be 
^tAen<a'inof  August  Id.  This  is  treated  as  a  personal  commuuica- 
rathcr  disingenuous,  for  the  doeu-  tion.  The  charge  of  disingenu- 
ment  was  a  letter  from  me  to  you,  ousness,  therefore,  recoils  upon 
the  receipt  of  which  was  acknow-  Mr,  Clarke. 
lodged  by  your  Director." 


2.  "  I  shall    recapitulate   the        The  Council  fitil  to  see  upon 

subjects  for  your  information,  fur     what  ground  Mr.  Clarke  appeals 

that  of  the  Fellows,  and  for  (»ic)     to  the  public,  until  ho  has  first 

the  public  at  large."  appealed  from  the  Council  to  the 

Fellows,  in  the  manner  pointed  out 

by  the  regulations  of  die  Society. 


First. — "  That  the  Anthropolo-         The  Council  has  already  denied 

•jicat  Benae  contains  lampoons  on     that  the  paragraphs  referred  to 

those  with  whom  we  are  in  pro-     are  lampoons.      They  decline   to 

fcssed  amity."  interfere  in  the  editorial  cooduct 

of  an  independent  publication. 


Second. — "That  the  Review  is         The  Council  have  in  four  an- 
not  the  property  of  the  Society."      nual  reporta  referred  to  the  feet 
Third. — "  That  it  is  not  known     of   the    independent  position   of 
who  are  the  proprietors  of  the    the  SevUw.      For  the  last  two 
Jtevirw."  years  the  whole  of  the  accountsof 

Fourth, — "That  the  Council  the  A«'^ea' have  been  kept  by  Mr. 
has  not  reported  to  the  Fellows  Iticliards.of  3  7, Great  Queen  Street, 
"as  agent  for  the  trustees  of  the 
Review,  and  these  trustees  have 
instructed  him  to  pay  over  to 
the  treasurer  of  the  Society  all 
the  profits  which  may  arise  from 
the  Renew  until  the  Society  is 
fi-eo  fnim  debt.  After  that  [leriod 
thcv  have  declared  their  intention 
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to  applj'  the  profits  to  the  founda- 
tion of  a  medaL  The  Eevieu!  is, 
however,  not  yet  out  of  debt,  and 
the  consideration  of  the  accept- 
ance of  the  profits  has  been  ad- 
journed till  that  event  takes  phice. 


Fifth.  —  "  That  our  liabilities 
have  been  caused  by  the  Hemew. 
The  total  debt  on  the  31st  De- 
cember, 1867,  was  jE1,400.  You 
hod  in  the  four  or  five  years  of 
the  eiiatence  of  the  Society  paid 
the  printer  about  £1,100  on  the 
Set'kur  account." 


Sisth. — "That  the  proprietors 
of  the  HenUvr  received  a  prefer- 
ential payment  of  about  £1,400." 


Seventh. — "That  the  Council 
supplied  until  this  year  the  non- 
payii^  Fellows  with  the  Review 
and  other  publications,  until 
stopped  this  year  (»ic)  in  conse- 
quence of  my  representations." 


The  debts  of  the  Society  at  the 
present  date  (deducting  cash  in 
hand)  are  £706  17^  The  sum 
of  £1,400,  alleged  to  have  been 
paid  for  the  Reeiea,  includes  the 
whole  of  the  cost  of  printing  the 
Joumatof  the  Society  for  the  five 
years.  The  advertising  expenses 
form  a  very  important  item,  and 
are  paid  in  full  by  the  Anthropo- 
logical Keviete. 


This  is  entirely  erroneous.  No 
preferential  payment  whatever 
has  been  made.  When  deduction 
is  made  as  above  for  cost  of  your- 
nal,  the  estimated  amount  paid 
for  Review  is  £740,  and  for  other 
publications  (great  and  small) 
£2,983.  The  ratio  of  payments 
and  liabilitica  for  Review  to  groffi 
payments  and  liabilities  for  print- 
ing purposes  is,  in  each  case,  about 
one  to  five,  which  clearly  shows 
that  no  preferential  payments  have 
been  made  on  account  of  t  heRenew. 

The  regulatious  of  the  Society 
do  not  recognise  any  Fellows  as 
"  non-paying",  except  those  under 
the  32nd  Rule.  All  are  bound  to 
pay,  and  entitled  to  receive  pub- 
lications. The  Council,  however, 
in  May,  1867  (not  "this  year," 
nor  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Clarke's 
representations),  resolved  on  their 
own  responsibility,  notwithstand- 
ing the  rules,  to  cease  the  supply 
to  members  in  arrear  more  than 
one  year. 


Eighth. — "That  the  non-pay-  The  members  who  haveactually 
ing  Fellows  were  about  as  nume-  paid  their  subecriptions  for  the 
rous  as  the  paying  Fellows."  year    1867   are  SC^-iu  nutj^ber. 


'iffi)^!? 
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Ninth. — "  That  the  non-paying 
Fellows  were  about  420,  and  the 
paying  Fellows  4S0  [nc,  400  was 
the  number  stated  in  Mr.  Clarke's 
first  letter."] 


Tenth. — "  That  a  large  debt  of  The  present  Uabilitiea  of  the 
£1,000,  or  £1,700,  has  been  in-  Society  up  to  this  date  amount  to 
cuired."  £706  17«.     In   relation   to   this 

question,  the  Council  think  it  due 
to  one  of  their  Fellows,  their 
principal  creditor,  Mr.  Richards, 
printer,  to  acknowledge  the  gene- 
rous public  spirit  with  which  he 
haa  met  the  deniftods  for  forbear- 
ance that  have  been  rendered 
necessary  by  the  negligence  of  the 
Fellows  in  arrear.  They  think  it 
right  also  to  mention  that  Mr. 
Richards  recently  otfered  to  con- 
tribute £50,  if  nine  other  Fellows 
would  do  the  same,  for  creating  a 
fund  to  relieve  the  Society  entirely 
from  its  obligations. 


Eleventh.—"  That   in    1867  a         Captain  Burton,  when  elected, 
duiamy  President  was  nominated,     was  expected  home  on  leave  of 
For  1868  Dr.  James  Hunt  caused    absence,  and  would  certainly  not 
himself  to  be  elected  President."       have  proved  a  "dnmmy"  Presi- 
dent, whateverthatmaymean.  Dr. 
James  Hunt  consented  to  act  as 
President  for  1868  upon  the  follow- 
ing requisition,  signed  by  all  the 
members  present  at  the  Council 
Meeting,  held  31st  Dec.,  1867  :— 
"  To  Db.  James  Hunt. 
"We,  the  undersigned  Members  of  the  Council  of  the  Anthropo- 
logical Society  of  London,  having  taken  into  consideration  the  history 
of  the  Society's  operations  during  the  past  year,  desire  to  express  to 
you  our  opinion  that  it  is  most  desirable  that  you  should  rotum  to  the 
position  you  so  abty  and  successfully  filled  during  the  first  four  years 
of  the  Society's  existence. 

"  Wc,  therefore,  take  the  present  occasion  of  stating  this  to  you  in 
writing,and  wemost  strongly  urge  uponyou  the  acceptance  of  theoffice. 
"  (Signed),        "  D.  I.  Heath.  E.  Vilun. 

"  S.  E.  CoLLiuawooD.  Sahl.  R.  I.  Owen. 

"  RicHD.  S.  Charnock.  Henbt  O.  Atkinson. 

"Edward  W.  Brabrook.      Richard  Kino. 
"J.  W.  Conrad  Cox.  Bedford  Pik, 

"  Wiluah  Travebs.  Bekthold  Sebhanh. 

"H.  Beioel.  John  M.  H^^^j'n|^ 
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Twelfth. — "That  Pellows  have  The  Counoil  4o  not  care  to  in- 
been  touted  for  iu  a  maimer  tin-  quire  into  what  is  meant  b; 
exampled  in  Bcientific  societiee."  "  touted  for,"  but  wiil  oontiuue 
to  do  all  in  their  power  to  pro- 
mote the  increase  of  the  Society 
by  the  admission  of  persons  suit- 
able to  become  Fellowa 


Thtrteentli. — "That  such  new  That  any  considerable  number 
Fellows  have  left  the  Socuety,  and  of  Fellows  have  left  the  Society 
that  the  cause  is  deserving  of  in-  within  a  short  period  is  untrue, 
quiry,  as  it  is  {tic)  to  the  number  The  resignations,  from  various 
of  300  or  400."  causes,  amount  in  number  to  244, 

and  have  beon  spread  over  the 
period  of  five  years.  In  each  year 
they  have  been  more  than  com- 
pensated by  new  eleotion& 


Fourteenth.  —  "That,     most         No  Fellows  have  been  elected 

likely   {*ie).    Fellows    have   been  without  a  proper  nomination,  as 

elected  who  did   not  give   their  provided  by  the  regulations.    For 

consent"  this  the  proposer  is  responsible. 


Fifteenth. — "That  the  abandon-  The  Council  consider  that  the 
ment  of  thc7fm«i»  isameaaiire  of  Hemew  has  been  of  the  highest 
justice  and  imperative  economy."  service  to  the  Society  and  to  the 
science  of  anthropolc^.  The  pre- 
sent arrangement  widi  it  is  mwe 
economical  than  any  that  could  be 
devised,  in oamuch  as  the  quarterly 
publication  of  the  Jouj-nal  alone, 
of  the  same  sise  as  the  Review  and 
Journal,  would  cost  as  much  ss  a 
now  paid  for  both. 

The  Seview  is  the  only  medium 
of  intercommunication  for  anthro- 
pologists, wherever  resident. 

The  Council  have  deelined  to 
accept  the  copyright  of  the  Jieriev, 
to  avoid  pecuniary  responsibility. 


r.  Hyde  Clarke  resumes: — 

.  The  proprietors  <tf  the  He-        This  is  the  sixth  time  of  Mr. 

'.-  who  are  they  1  Clarke's  repeating  this  irrelevant 

question.  In  reply  to  the  in- 
sinuation it  conveys,  the  copy- 
right, more  than  once  declined,  b 
still  offered  to  the  Society.  When 
profits  do  accrue  they  will  be  ap- 
plied for  its  benefits. 
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[  ihall  be  very  glad  to        The  Coimoil  are  able  to  state 
leam  that  any  profits  have  ever     upon  authority  that  the  trustees 


been  paid  over  iu    five  years" 
(arising  on  tbe  sale  of  the  Revine). 


the  Renew,  so  far  from  having 
earned  profits,  have,  up  to  this 
time,  published  the  Anthropolo- 
gical Review  and  Journal  of  the 
Anthropological  Society  of  London 
at  a  pecuniary  loss. 


3.  "Tliat  jour  payments  are         For  tbe  reasons  already  stated, 
improvident,  that  tixej  are  in  ex-     the   payments    for  Journal  and 
cesa,  and  ought  to  be  refunded, V       Eeineu  have  been  advisable,  and 
are  not  in  exeees. 


4.  "That  it  wUl  be  with  the 
public  to  give  the  verdict  whether 
the  charUtanism,  puffery,  and 
jobbery  of  the  Anthropological 
Society  of  London  shall  be  re- 
buked." 


5,  Thathe"hadnoopportunitj 
of  ascertaining  the  real  facta  while 
acting  on  the  committee  for  amal- 
gamation on  behalf  of  the  Ethno- 
logical Society." 


The  above  answers  are  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  tbe  imputa- 
tion of  "jobbery  "  is  an  atrocious 
calumny.  The  remainder  of  this 
paragraph  the  Council  decline  to 
notice. 


Mr,  Clarke,  it  is  quite  true, 
left  the  first  meeting  of  that  com- 
mittoe  early;  but  not  before  he 
had  been  informed  of  many  of  the 
facts  above  set  forth. 


6.  "  That  two   of   your  then 

delegates,  your  Preaideut  and 
Director,  have  not  redeemed  their 
pledges  of  resigiiation  given  to 
Professor  Huxley." 


The  President  and  Director 
fully  redeemed  their  pledges  of 
resignation.  They  reluctantly  re- 
sumed ofGce  at  the  express  desire 
of  every  member  of  Coimcil  pre- 
sent at  a  large  meeting,  for  reasons 
which  the  Council  considered  fully 
justified  them  in  so  doing. 


7.  "You  talk  of  expelling  r 
from  the  Society,  and  fining  i 
the  sum  of  twenty  guineas." 


6.  "I  am  acting  within  the 
limita  of  my  rights  as  a  Fellow. 

You  determine  on  my  expulsion 
for  stating  facts  furnished  by  your- 
selves, and  which  (tic)  you  can- 
not refute." 


The  Council  have  legally  no 
power  on  their  own  motion  to  re- 
turn the  unexpired  portion  of  Mr. 
Clarke's  composition ;  but  they 
will  be  happy  to  do  so  if  tbe  meet- 
ing should  resolve  to  give  instruc- 
tions to  that  effect. 


No  Fellow  is  entitled  to  act  as 
Mr.  Clarke  has  done.  He  has  not 
stated  facts,  but  falsehoods.  It  is 
not,  however,  proposed  to  eipel 
him  on  thin  account  only,  but  for 
his  unfair  and  mischievous  con- 
duct L.i  _...,CjC">oqIc 
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9.  "  SevenJ  racmberH  of  yoiir  Noue  of  these  members  of 
own  Council  wish  to  quit  the  Council  (if  there  be  any  such) 
Society,  and  discharge  themselvcB  have  attended  either  of  the  two 
from  liability."  very  full    Council   meetings,   at 

both  of  which  Mr.  Clarke's  con- 
duct has  been  discussed  and 
imanimously  condemned. 


10.  "I  am  probably  still  en- 
rolled under  some  idle  designation 
in  the  category  of  your  numerous 
hierarchy  of  offioe-bearers  with- 
out functions." 


On  February  fi,  1867,  Mr. 
Clarke  offered  his  services  as 
"  Corresponding  Secretaiy  for 
Asia,"  aud  suggested  that  five 
others,  "  six  honorary  functiona- 
ries in  all,"  should  be  appointed. 
On  February  4, 1868,  the  Council 
resolved  not  to  conttoue  him  iu 
t^t  office. 


11.  "Your  honorary  member-  The  honoruy  membership  of 
liliip  has  been  rejected  with  con-  the  Society  has  never  been  re- 
turaely."  jected  either  "with  contumely" 

or  otherwise. 


12. 


T  re(]uirc  tlic  publication 
in   the    Anthr'>2)ological 


Mr.  Clarke  himself  having  mode 
it  a  charge  against  the  Council 
that  they  have  no  control  over 
the  AnlhropolufficiU  Jleiiao,  must 
know  that  thoy  have  no  power  to 
cause  his  letter  to  be  inserted 
there. 


Taking  all  the  foregoing  circumstances  into  consideration :  recol- 
lecting that  the  same  day  that  Mr.  Clarke  penned  these  heavy  chaises 
againsttheCouncil,  he  forwarded  them  for  publication  to  the  AthemruM 
newspaper ;  that  he  chose  the  very  time  appointed  for  the  sitting  of 
the  British  Association  for  his  attack,  knowing  that  it  wovdd  give  rise 
to  remark  and  conversation,  without  the  possibility  of  a  reply  on  the 
part  of  the  Council ;  that  ho  is  a  member  of  Coimcil  in  another  Society, 
aud  has  made  the  affairs  of  this  Society  matter  of  disparaging  discus- 
sion at  that  Council  Board ;  that  he  docs  not  hesitate  to  advocate 
secession  from  this  Society  to  that ;  and  that  he  has  published  inforoi- 
atioD  to  the  world  with  such  aggravations  and  false  circumstances  as 
utterly  disguise  and  destroy  the  truth  of  it ;  the  Council  feel  that  Mr. 
Clarke  has  shown  himself  unfit  for  the  Fellowsliip  of  the  iVnthro- 
pological  Society  of  London. 

After  a  long  and  stormy  discussion,  Mr.  Hyde  Clarke  was  called 
upon  for  his  reply  to  the  statement  of  the  Director.  On  his  refusiufc 
to  make  any  reply,  the  President  decliired  the  ballot  open,  and  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Ik<udyij)u  aud  the  Itcv.  Dr.  Komohau  scrut^u^^(tni,n  |o 
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While  the  ballot  waa  being  taken,  the  question  was  put  to  the 
meeting — "  That  a  Tote  be  now  taken  on  Dr.  Duncan's  resolution," 
and  vas  carried  in  the  affirmatiTo. 

Dr.  Duncan's  resolution  waa  thereupon  put  to  the  meeting,  and 
carried  by  22  to  13,  manj  members  of  the  Council  voting  fur  the 

The  Scrutineers  then  reported  the  result  of  the  ballot  as  follows: — 

For  the  ejpulsion  of  Mr.  Hyde  Clarke 26 

Against    16 

Mr.  Hyde  Clarke  was  thereupon  declared  not  to  be  expelled,  the 
rules  of  the  Society  requiring  a  majority  of  three  fourths  of  the  mem- 
bers present  to  vote  for  the  esptilaion  of  a  Fellow. 


Official  BeporU  of  the  Prwidmt  and  Director  of  the  Anth-opolofftcnl 
Society  of  London  rtupecting  the  Failure  of  the  Negociation  for  t/ie 
Ama^amaiiim  of  the  Ethnological  and  Ant/iropolo^ical  Sociefiet. 
Anthropological  Society  of  Londoo, 

4,  St.  Martin's  Place,  August  Tth,  1868. 
I  beg  to  lay  before  you  a  report  of  the  recent  negociutiona  between 
the  official  delegates  of  the  Ethnological  and  Anthropological  Societies 
with  a  view  to  effect  a  union  of  the  two  Societies  ; — 

The  desirability  of  a  union  on  a  rational  basis  between  the  above- 
mentioned  Societies  having  been  long  felt  and  acknowledged  by  those 
most  deeply  interested  in  the  science  of  man,  J  learned  with  satisfac- 
tion that  Professor  Huxley  was  nominated  President  of  the  Ethnolo- 
gical Society,  believing  that  under  his  auspices  the  amalgamation, 
which  I  understood  to  be  the  general  wish  on  the  port  of  the  Fellows 
of  the  Ethnological  Society,  would  stand  a  fair  chance  of  being  effected. 
I  therefore  called  on  Professor  Huiley  to  assure  him  of  my  readiness 
to  render  him  my  best  services  in  fom-arding  the  scheme  of  union 
with  us,  which  I  understood  he  had  in  view.  Professor  Huxley  stated, 
in  reply,  that  ho  was  on  the  point  of  writing  to  me  on  the  subject  had 
I  not  called.  Only  some  preliminary  conversation  passed  between 
us  then  ;  hut  a  few  days  later  I  received  a  letter  from  Professor 
Huxley,  asking  me  to  put  on  paper  such  conditions  aa  I  thought 
would  be  acceptable  to  the  Fellows  of  the  Anthropological  Society  of 
London, 

I  acceded  to  this  re';ucat,  and  drew  up  the  following  conditions. 
At  a  second  interview  with  Professor  Husley  shortly  after,  these  con- 
ditions were  discussed,  and  several  modificaUons  suggested,  which  will 
be  found  in  his  handwriting ; — 

Copy  of  Original  Dr.\ft. 

Pro/euor  Huxlei/'e  amendmenU  in  italics. — Preliminary  terms  of 
anion  which  hare  received  the  sanction  of  the  Presidents  of  the  Eth- 
nological and  Anthropological  Societies,  and  submitted  by  them  to 
their  respective  Councils. 

I.  "  No  o^ferotitm."— That  it  is  highly  desirable  in  the  interests  of 
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science  that  the  Ethnological  and  Anthropological  Societies  should  be 
uniied. 

2.  Three  for  fix.  Add:  "Nominate  offuxr*  and  CoundL — That, 
with  a  view  to  effect  such  union,  a  cummittee  of  six  membere  of  cnch 
Council  be  nominated  to  draw  up  terms  of  union  and  regulations. 

3.  "  A'o  aiteration." — That,  on  receipt  of  such  terms  of  imion  and 
regulations  by  the  respective  Presidents  of  the  two  Societies,  a  general 
meeting  of  each  Society  shall  be  called  within  fourteen  days  to  con- 
sider the  same. 

4.  "  While  the  United  Society  adopt  the  Ttame  of  the  Anthropotogictd 
Society,  unless  a  better  can  be  found." — Thftt,  with  a  view  of  facilitating 
the  proposed  amalgamation,  and  of  removing  obstacles  from  its  accom- 
plishment, the  committee  be  instructed  to  base  the  rules  of  the 
United  Society  as  for  as  possible  on  those  of  the  Ethuol<^caI  Society ; 
while  tlie  name  of  the  United  Society  be  assimilated  to  that  of  the 
AnthropolopcflJ  Society, 

6.  That  a  sum  not  exceeding  one-third  of  the  annual  income  de- 
rived from  present  Follows  of  either  Society  shall  bo  put  aside  to  de- 
fray any  debts  that  may  exist  in  such  Society. 

6.  "  Dele." — That  when  the  terms  of  union  are  ^;Teed  on  by  the 
Joint  committee,  a  meeting  of  the  Conncils  of  the  existing  Societies  be 
called  to  nominate  officers  and  Council  for  the  United  Society,  and  to 
fix  a  day  for  a  general  meeting  of  the  Fellows  of  both  Societies. 

7.  "  T/uit  a  gaieral  meeting  of  eaeh  Sodefi/  ghall  be  tailed  for  the 
purpose  of  accepting  the  terms  of  union  agreed  upon  by  the  before-named 
committee." — That  such  general  committee  shall  consider  and  decide 
on  the  organisation  and  name  of  the  United  Society. 

8.  "Dele." — That  Professor  Huxley  be  President  of  the  Amalga- 
mate Society,  and  preside  at  such  meetings,  and  the  ofRcers  nominated 

■conduct  the  business  of  the  same. 

9.  "  Thai  tile  Councils  of  the  rejipeetive  Societies  undeiiake  to  use  their 
best  efforts  to  carry  out  the  reenmmendations  of  the  Committee." 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Professor  Hiuley  assured  me  that  bis 
object  in  consenting  to  take  the  Presidency  of  the  Ethnological  Society 
was  chiefly  to  promote  a  union  with  the  Anthropological  Society,  and 
should  the  terms  he  and  myself  had  agreed  upon  not  be  accepted  hy 
his  CouncQ,  1  understood  him  to  say,  he  should  resign  the  oflico  of 
President. 

I  pledged  myself  to  the  same  course,  as  did  also  Mr.  Brabrook,  your 
Director,  when,  on  the  same  day,  1  discussed  the  matter  with  him. 

The  conditions  (as  amended  by  Professor  Huxley)  were  now  laid 
before  our  Council,  and  at  a  full  meeting,  specially  summoned  to  con- 
sider tfae  question,  were  passed  after  due  discussion  ;  Professor  Huxley's 
ftssurance  to  me  of  his  intention  to  resign  the  Presidency  of  the 
Ethnolf^cal  Society  in  the  event  of  hia  Council  refusing  to  accept 
the  conditions  of  amalgamation  agreed  on  by  him  and  myself,  was . 
accepted  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith,  aod  of  a  sincere  intention 
on  his  port,  at  least,  to  effect  the  union  on  purely  scientific  con- 
sideratiiina. 

"Preliminary  terms  of  union  which  have  received  the  sanction  of  the 
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PreudentB  of  the  Ethnolo^csl  and  Anthropological  Societies,  and  are 
■nbmitted  by  thorn  to  their  respective  CoudcUb,  and  agreed  to  iinani- 
moualj  by  tiie  Council  of  the  ^thropological  Society  of  London  r — 

1.  That  it  is  highly  desirable  in  the  interest  of  science,  that  the 
Ethnological  and  Anthropological  Societies  should  be  united. 

2.  Tluit,  with  a  view  to  effect  such  union,  a  committee  of  three 
members  of  each  Conncil  be  nominated,  to  drav  up  terms  of  union 
and  regulations,  and  nominate  officers  and  council. 

3.  "niat,  on  receipt  of  such  terms  of  union  and  regulations  by  the 
respectiye  Presidents  of  the  two  Societies,  a  general  meeting  of  each 
Society  shall  be  called  within  fourteen  days  to  consider  the  same. 

4.  That,  with  a  view  of  facilitating  the  proposed  amalgamation,  and 
of  removing  obstacles  from  its  accomplishment,  the  committee  be  in- 
slructed  to  base  the  rules  of  the  United  Society,  ns  far  as  possible,  on 
those  of  the  Ethnological  Society.  While  the  United  Society  adopt 
the  name  of  "  The  Anthropologic^  Society  of  London,"  unless  a  better 
can  be  found. 

5.  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  one-third  of  the  annual  income  de- 
rired  from  present  Fellows  of  either  Society,  shall  bo  put  aside  to  de- 
fray any  debts  that  may  esist  in  such  Society. 

6.  That  a  general  meeting  of  each  Society  shall  he  called  for  the 
purpose  of  acceptiftg  the  terms  of  union  agreed  upon  by  the  before- 
named  committee.  , 

7.  That  the  Conncila  of  the  respective  Societies  undertake  to  use 
their  best  efforts  to  carry  ont  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee." 

At  a  Council  of  the  Anthropological  Society  of  London,  held  the 
2nd  day  of  June,  1808,  it  was  resolved  unanimously, — "That  the 
foregoing  resolutions,  embodying  preliminary  terms  of  union,  are  ap- 
proved and  adopted  by  this  Council." 

"That  Dr.  Himt  (President),  Mr.  E.  W.  Brahrook  (Director),  and 
Mr.  C.  Robert  des  RuffiSres,  be  the  committee,  under  Resolution  II,  to 
meet  the  committee  of  three  to  be  appointed  on  behalf  of  the  Ethno- 
logical Society." 

A  copy  of  the  resolutions  (^reed  to  by  our  Council  was  then  sent 
oihcially  to  Prof.  Hnxley.  A  telegram  received  from  our  secretary 
informed  me,  however,  that  the  Ethnological  Council  had  not  agreed 
to  those  resolutions,  although  favourable  to  the  principle  of  amalga- 
mation ;  they  had,  therefore,  appointed  a  committee  to  discuss  the 
matter  with  us. 

On  hearing  this  news,  I  wrote  in  the  first  instance  to  request  Mr. 
BoUaert  (who  had  consented  to  act  as  deputy  in  the  matter),  to  meet, 
as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  the  delegates  of  the  Ethnological  Society.  I, 
however,  decided  afterwards,  that  it  would  be  best  for  me  to  go  to 
London  myself,  to  do  what  I  could  to  act  in  concert  with  Professor 
Huiley,  and  overcome  the  objections  of  his  Council. 

The  delegates  informed  us,  at  our  meeting  with  them,  that  they  had 
no  power  to  treat  with  us,  and  that  the  Council  of  the  Ethnological 
Society  had  declined  to  n^ptiate  on  the  proposed  basis  until  they  had 
obtained  further  particulars  respecting  our  finances.  A  full  statement 
of  our  financial  poaitton  was  at  once  furnished,  and  was  considered 
» C-HlOglc 
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Batiafaotory ;  and  the  delegates  of  the  Ethnological  Society's  Council 
unanimously  agreed  that  no  further  otgectiouB  would  be  raised  on 
the  score  of  finances. 

There  were  present  on  that  occasion,  two  members  of  the  Ettmo- 
logioal  Committee,  Professor  Huxley  and  General  Balfour ;  a  third 
member,  after  an  attendance  of  half  an  hour,  was  compelled  to  leave 
to,  as  he  stated,  "  reoiptnise  the  Statistical  Society." 

A  discuffiion  then  ensued  aa  to  the  name  of  the  amalgamated 
society.  The  proposition  that  it  should  hear  the  name  of  "The 
Anthropological  Society  of  London,  unless  a  better  could  bo  found," 
was  objected  to,  we  were  informed,  by  the  Council  of  the  Ethnological 
Society,  although  Professor  Huxley  stated  that  he  had  informed  his 
colleagues  that  on  soientifio  grounds  there  was  really  no  othfr  pre- 
ferable. He  added  that,  although  objections,  other  than  scientifii!, 
might  be  brought  against  the  name,  on  purely  scieutific  grounds  he 
could  not  suggest  another;  and  that  we  ought  to  consider  the  name, 
perhaps,  rather  &om  a  political  than  a  scientific  point  of  view.  Ailer 
the  objections  raised  by  his  colleagues,  many  of  which  were  deserving 
of  most  respectful  attention.  Professor  Huxley  could  not  fiirther  urge 
the  name  Anthropology.  He  added,  that  there  was  a  precedent  in 
the  Lmnean  Society,  after  an  aoknowledged  master  of  stiuleuts  of  the 
science;  and  he  suggested  that  the  name  of  RAzius,  Blumcnboch 
or  Prichard,  should  be  incorporated  with  the  amalgamated  society. 
This  being'objected  to  by  myself  and  colleagues,  and  no  decision  having 
been  arrived  at  respecting  the  name,  it  was  decided  to  adjourn  the 
meeting,  leaving  all  points  settled  in  principle  hut  that  of  Uie  name. 

Another  meeting  of  your  delegates  was  held,  and  it  was  felt  to  be 
useless  to  propose  to  you  any  of  the  najnes  indicated  hy  Prof.  Huxley. 
I  was  requested  to  convey  this  decision  to  him.  On  the  following  day 
I  liad  a  long  interview  with  Professor  Huxley,  during  which  he  put 
the  case  to  me  so  strongly  that,  although  reluctantly,  and  with  many 
mis^vings  as  to  its  policy,  1  consented  to  propose  some  other  name 
than  that  of  the  "  Anthropological"  Society.  We  agreed,  therefore, 
after  some  further  discussion,  upon  this  title  :  "  The  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  the  Science  of  .Man."  1,  at  the  same  time,  obeerred  to 
Professor  Huxley  more  than  once  during  our  interview,  that  altliough 
pledging  myself  to  agree  to  this  compromise  rather  than  suffer  the 
union  to  fall  to  the  ground,  I  felt  it  to  be  unscientific,  and  not  likely 
to  be  a  name  that  would  last  long  ;  aud  that  I  should  feel  myself  at 
tilierty,  after  the  union  had  been  effected,  to  propose  any  alteration  of 
name  that  I  thought  advisable,  and  that  I  merely  agreed  to  the  change 
of  name  as  a  means  to  an  end.  Professor  Huxley  remarked  that 
this  was  a  question  he  would  rather  not  discuss. 

I  then  went  with  Professor  Huxley  to  call  on  Mr.  fiiabrook,  who 
agreed. to  what  was  proposed,  and  added,  that  he  thought  it  might  be 
carried  on  our  Council,  a  point  on  whicli  I  then  stated  I  did  not  fee) 
equally  sanguine.  I  stated  to  Mr.  Brabrook,  as  I  had  before  done  to 
Professor  Huxley,  that  should  the  Council  of  the  Anthropological 
Society  of  London  refuse,  as  1  thought  highly  probable,  to  adopt  the 
proponed  name,  it  would  make  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  rewgn  my 
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ofEce  of  president.   Mr.  Brabrook  said,  that  in  such  an  event,  he  should 
also  feel  called  upon  to  relinquish  the  oKce  of  director. 

The  name  proposed  for  the  joint  society,  viz.,  "  The  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  the  Science  of  Man,"  was  accepted  by  the  Council  of  the 
Ethnological  Society,  and  rejected  by  the  Council  of  the  Anthropo- 
logical &)ciety, 

RaotutUmi  passed  at  a  Council,  16(A  June,  1868. 
Dr.  Hcnt,  FitBsinnrr,  in  thb  Chaib. 

The  Pribidfnt  having  submitted  to  the  Council  a  proposal  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee,  that  the  new  amalgamated  society  be  called 
"  The  Society  for  the  promotion  of  the  Science  of  Man,"  which  was 
seconded  by  the  Director,  and  every  Member  of  the  Council  present 
having  been  called  upon  to  express,  and  having  expressed  his  opinion 
on  the  same, — 

The  Kev.  Dunbar  Heath  proposed,  and  Dr.  Sbemass  seconded,  the 
following  amendment : — 

"  That  the  exJBtence  of  flourishing  societies  under  the  name  of 
Anthropological  Societies,  in  several  of  the  capitals  of  Europe,  is  in 
itself  sufficient  reason  to  prevent  this  Society  acceding  to  a  chtuige  of 
name," 

Carried  by  fifteen  votes  to  four. 

Captain  Piii  moved,  and  Dr.  King  seconded  the  following  reso- 
lution : — 

"  That  the  name  recommended  by  the  Committee,  '  The  Society  for 
the  promotion  of  the  Science  of  Man,'  is  not  a  lietter  name  than  Anthro- 
pological, and  that  the  Council  of  this  Society  do  not  consider  such  a 
change  desirable ;  but  they  are  quite  willing  to  leave  the  selection  of 
the  name  for  the  joint  society  to  the  vote  of  n  combined  general 
meeting  of  both  Societies." 

Carried,  one  vote  being  recorded  against  it. 

The  Coiincil  then  adjourned  for  a  few  minutes,  while  this  intelli- 
gence was  taken  to  Professor  Huxley  by  myself,  the  Director,  and 
Mr.  Robert  des  RuffiSres.  Professor  Huiley,  on  hearing  the  amend- 
ments that  had  been  carried,  at  once  declared  that  the  neguciations 
were  at  an  end,  and  that,  for  the  future,  he  should  work  all  he  could 
for  the  Ethnolc^cal  Society. 

On  the  same  day,  June  16th,  1868,  Mr.  Brabrook  and  I  resigned 
our  offices.  An  adjournment  of  the  Council  was  carried,  however, 
without  our  resignations  being  accepted  or  our  successors  nominated. 

Three  days  later,  another  meeting  of  the  Council  was  summoned, 
and  my  resignation  accepted  and  successor  elected.  The  same  day 
Mr.  Brabrook's  resignation  was  also  accepted. 

Beaolittiont patted  ai  a  Council  Meeting,  IQtA  June,  1868. 

Resolved, — "That  the  resignations  of  Dr.  Hunt,  as  President,  aud 
of  Mr.  Brabrook,  as  Director  of  the  Society,  be  accepted." 

Resolved,-—"  That  Dr.  J.  Barnard  Davis,  F.R.S.,  be  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  Society."     (Carried  unanimously.) 
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Dr.  DaTis  having  taken  the  ohtur,  the  last  two  resohitions  irerc 
rescioded,  and  the  folloTCiag  resolution,  proposed  by  Capt.  Pm,  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  Vau2,  was  adopted  : — 

"  That  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Hunt,  as  President  of  this  Society,  be 
not  accepted,  hia  services  being  of  such  importance  to  the  Society, 
that  they  cannot  be  dispensed  with," 

A  aimilar  reaolution  was  passed  respecting  the  resignation  and 
value  of  the  services  of  Mr,  Brabrook. 

lu  closing  this  report,  it  is  only  necessary  for  me  to  add  that  during 
the  whole  of  these  negociations,  a  most  earnest  desire  was  expressed 
on  the  part  of  Professor  Huxley  to  bring  these  negociations  to  a  suc- 
cessful termination,  I  had  over  and  over  again  told  Professor  Hux- 
ley that  I  did  not  believe  a  general  body  of  Fellows,  or  even  a  meeting 
of  Council  would  agree  to  a  change  of  name.  On  proposing  it,  there- 
fore, I  did  not  feel  it  my  duty  to  do  more  than  toll  the  Council  that  if 
they  wanted  union,  they  must  consent  to  a  change  of  name,  and  that 
I  was  bound  to  recommend  this  course.  I  suggested  this  on  purely 
public  considerations ;  and  under  such  ciroumstauoea  did  not  feel  it 
my  duty  to  use  any  other  inducements  either  for  or  against  such 
a  propc«al  I  need  now  only  add  that,  up  to  the  time  the  intel- 
ligence waa  conveyed  to  Professor  Huxley,  that  the  Council  of  tlie 
Anthropological  Society  of  London  had  declined  to  recommend  to  the 
Fellows  a  change  of  tite  name  of  the  Society,  he  expressed  a  most 
friendly  disposition  and  sympathy  towards  the  aim  and  objects  of  the 
Society.  It  waa  only  after  hearing  the  decision  of  the  Couocil  of  the 
Anthropological  Society  of  London,  that  Professor  Huxley  announced 
to  uB  that  for  the  future  he  should  work  all  he  oould  for  the  Ethno- 
logioal  Society. 

Aa  on  ttiat  occasion  I  omitted  to  express  how  pleased  I  waa  to  hear 
such  a  statement,  I  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  1  cordially  con- 
gratulate those  who  have  been  victorious  in  this  matter,  that  they 
have  been  instrumental  in  inducing  Professor  Huxley  to  devote  his 
future  time  and  talents  to  an  important  branch  of  anthropolo^cal 
sdence.  (Signed)  jAUaa  ilcKx, 

President  of  the  Anthropological  Society  of  London. 

P.S, — Since  writing  the  foregoing,  my  attention  has  been  called  to 
two  mutually  destructive  assertions  made  by  Mr.  Hyde  Clarke,  one  of 
the  delegates  of  the  Ethnological  Society.  1st,  That  the  negociations 
were  broken  off  on  financial  grounds.  2nd,  That  I  (iu  some  way  not 
mentioned)  frustrated  the  negociations.  It  must  be  for  the  Council 
to  decide  on  the  evidence  sdd»iced  as  to  the  truth  of  the  first  state- 
ment. There  are,  I  believe,  only  two  alternatives  in  this  matter. 
Either  Mr.  Clarke  stated  that  which  he  must  have  known  to  be  fiUsc, 
or  hia  powers  of  stating  events  as  tliey  really  occur  must  be  very  de- 
fective. With  regard  to  the  charge  against  myself,  I  leave  that  to  the 
memory  of  the  tncnty-one  members  of  the  Council  who  attended  and 
voted  on  the  question.  They  wQl  be  thcbeat  judg^eain  such  a  matter. 
The  Council  of  the  Society  ore  already  in  possession  of  evidence  that 
Mr.  Hyde  Clarke  has  informed  ecvonil  persons  that  the  negociations 
ffuled  on  financial  grounds.     On  the  .5th  of  Autrist  kst.  I  heard  him 
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maJce  such  a  statement  myself.  I  then  told  him  that  he  was  Buffer- 
ing under  a  great  delusion,  and  galled  his  attention  to  the  fact  that 
he  was  present  when  the  negociationa  were  broken  off,  and  that  he 
heard  the  reaolutiona  of  the  Council  of  the  Anthropological  Society  of 
London  read,  and  that  in  reply  to  Professor  Hurley  he  agreed  that 
as  the  name  proposed  had  not  been  accepted,  the  negociationa  were  at 
an  end.  The  charge  of  wilfully  stating  what  he  knew  to  be  false,  with 
intent  to  ii^jure  the  Anthropological  Society,  I  trust  for  the  credit  of 
all  concerned  may  not  be  proved  against  him. 

I  also  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  that  another  statement  which 
Mr.  Hyde  Clarke  has  published  is  erroneous. 

Mr.  Hyde  Clarke  asserta  that  the  question  of  who  should  sit  on  the 
council  of  the  amalgamated  society  "  was  left  by  Dr.  Hunt  to  the  de- 
cision of  Professor  Uuiley."  I  affirm,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  sub- 
ject of  the  composition  of  the  amalgamated  couucil  was,  to  the  best 
of  my  belief,  never  discussed  by  myself  and  Professor  Huxley  until 
after  the  negociationa  were  finally  broken  off.  We  had  several  con- 
TCrsations  respecting  the  best  persons  for  officers ;  but  none,  as  far  aa 
T  can  remember,  respecting  the  composition  of  the  council.  Mr, 
Hyde  Clarke's  charge  in  this  matter,  I  suppose,  is  based  on  what  I 
said  to  Professor  Huxley  in  the  presence  of  the  two  committees  wheii 
we  were  just  about  to  withdraw.  Professor  Huxley  said  that  if  the 
name  had  been  agreed  on  the  matter  would  have  soon  have  been  all 
settled,  and  he  thought  it  higlily  probable  that  a  part  of  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  anialgamated  society  would  be  taken  irom  the  Anthropo- 
It^cal  Society.  In  reply,  I  Bead  that  we  were  only  acting  in  the  in- 
terests of  science,  that  we  merely  desired  a  really  gwd  scientific 
society,  and  that  we  were  prepared  to  leave  the  selection  of  the  names 
of  the  amalgamated  council  to  Professor  Huxley,  had  the  original  terms 
agreed  on  between  ua  been  strictly  adhered  ta  It  is  only  right.1 
should  here  add  that  Professor  Huxley  considers  that  these  original 
terms  have  been  kept  to  by  himself,  and  that  taking  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  into  consideration,  the  title,  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  the  Science  of  Man,  is  a  better  one  than  that  of  the 
Anthropological  Society  of  London.  I  feel  sure  that  none  more 
deeply  regret  than  both  Professor  Huxley  and  myself  do  that  these 
negociations  for  a  union  have  come  to  an  end.  J.  H. 

Heport  of  the  Director  at  to  the  Negodatiori*  for  Amalgamation  with 
tlie  Ethnological  Soeiety, 

1.  The  Council  did  me  the  honour  to  appoint  me  one  of  a  com- 
mittee of  three,  on  whom  they  conferred  full  power  to  act  in  the 
matter  of  the  proposed  amalgamation,  as  set  forth  iu  the  paper  pre- 
pared by  the  Presidents  of  the  two  Societies,  and  to  meet  n  committee 
to  bo  similarly  empon^red  on  the  other  side. 

2.  The  Council  of  tho  Ethnological  Society  did  not  appoint  a  com- 
mittee with  power  to  act,  but  merely  to  treat  with  us,  and  report  to 
their  Council. 

3.  We,  however,  met  the  committee  so  appointed,  and  went  with 
them  fully  into  the  two  questions  they  made  vital,  via.,  finance  aad 
the  name.  l  ., LjOOQIC 
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4.  The  question  of  name  waa  referred  to  ProfesBor  Husky  and  to 
Dr.  Hunt  to  settle  ;  that  of  finance  to  General  Balfour  and  myself. 

5.  I  had  several  interviews  with  General  Balfour,  and  handed  over 
to  him  in  writing  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  our  finances,  and  of 
my  views  on  that  question.  These  were  accepted  by  him,  and  as  he 
afterwards  informed  me  by  his  council,  as  being  perfectly  satisfactory ; 
he  assiu^d  me  that  all  difficulty  on  that  point  was  at  an  end.  In- 
deed, I  think  it  my  duty  specially  to  acknowledge  the  very  handsome 
manner  in  which  I  was  met  by  General  Balfour  during  the  whole 
oourse  of  these  negooiationa 

6.  Dr.  Himt  had  a  long  interview  with  Professor  Hniley  on  the 
question  of  the  name,  and  afterwards  called  upon  me  at  my  chambeiH, 
when  they  informed  me  that,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  and  as  a  tem- 
porary expedient,  Dr.  Hunt  had  consented  to  propose  to  the  Council 
the  adoption  for  the  United  Societies  of  the  name,  "  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  the  Science  of  Man."  Impressed  with  the  same  con- 
Biderations,  and  feeling  strongly  desirous  of  seeing  the  amalgomatioD 
carried  into  effect,  though  I  did  not  fajl  to  mention  and  to  weigh  the 
obvious  objections  to  the  name  proposed,  I  agreed  to  it,  and  went  so 
far  aa  to  say  that  I  thought  the  Council  of  the  Anthropological  Society 
of  London  would  also  agree,  in  which  statement,  aa  the  Council  are 
aware,  I  was  entirely  mistaken. 

7.  The  Ethnological  Society  met  on  the  day  before  that  appointed 
for  the  meeting  of  our  CouncQ,  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  gave  their 
committee  power  to  act. 

I  had  an  interview  with  that  committee  the  same  evening,  and 
having  heard  that  some  of  the  Council  of  the  Anthropolc^cal  Sode^ 
of  London  entertained  strong  objections  to  the  proposed  name,  I  in- 
formed the  committee  of  the  Ethnological  Society  that  I  expected  it 
to  meet  with  opposition.  Upon  this,  Mr.  Hyde  Clarke,  one  of  their 
committee,  and  still  a  Fellow  of  your  Society,  made  the  following 
outrageous  remark : — "  They  had  better  consent ;  your  Society  are  in 
the  position  of  toads  under  a  harrow,  and  Professor  Huxley  has  come 
to  your  dehverance."  Though  I  was  deeply  incensed  at  this,  I  was  so 
anxious  that  no  subordinate  question  should  interfere  with  the  acuom- 
plishment  of  an  object  that  I  much  dedred,  that  I  refVained  tnra 
resenting  the  remark,  or  reportii^  it  to  you  at  the  time.  My  for- 
bearance, it  would  seem,  has  only  encouraged  this  person  to  further 
outrages. 

8.  When  the  Council  of  the  Anthropological  Society  of  London 
i-esolved  by  fifteen  votes  to  four  not  to  agree  to  the  name  proposed,  we 
communicated  that  resolution  to  the  committee  of  the  Etfanologic«l 
Society,  who  sud,  emphatically,  that  all  the  questions  were  at  lui  end, 
and  that  they  had  full  power  to  have  completed  the  amalgamation  if 
the  name  had  been  conceded,  but  not  otherwise. 

9.  I  am  able  to  state,  therefore,  from  personal  knowledge,  that  any 
statement  aa  to  the  proposed  amalgamation  having  failed  on  financial 
^'ounds,  or  that  it  was  fniatratcd  by  Dr.  Hiuit,  is  utterly  untrue ; 
and  that  any  such  statement  coming  from  a  member  of  the  committe* 
iif  the  Kthnolnifiuil  Society  must  lie  wilfullv  untnie.       -  -  i 
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The  amalgatmiUon  came  to  ati  end  because, — 

1.  The  Council  of  the  Ethnological  Sooietj  would  not  adopt  the 
name  of  the  Anthropological  Society  of  I^ondon,  and  coi^d  not 
find  a  better. 

2.  The  Council  of  the  Anthropological  Society  of  London  would  not 
coufinn  the  variation  from  the  agreed  terms  in  respect  to  the 
name  to  which  the  committee  bad  pruvisionally  assented. 

—and  for  no  other  cause  whatever. 

(Signed)  Eoward  W.  Brabrook, 

Hon.  Director  of  the  Antliropologioal  Society  of  London. 

Septembec  14tli,  1868. 


Wilniot  Lodge,  Rochester  Boad,  Camden  New  Town, 
September  23,  1868. 

Mi  dea£  Sib, — I  have  to  acknowledge  ^e  receipt  of  your  letter 
under  date  of  the  21et  inst,  together  with  the  official  report  respect- 
ing the  failure  of  the  negociation  for  the  amalgamation  of  the  Ethno- 
logical and  Anthropological  Societies.  In  my  letter  to  Mr.  Brabrook 
of  the  1st  inst,  I  distinctly  stated  that  the  negociation  for  the  union 
between  the  two  societies  broke  down  on  the  subject  of  the  name  to 
he  given  to  the  incorporated  societies,  and  that  questions  of  finance 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  matter.  Such,  I  believe,  was 
also  the  impression  of  every  member  present  at  the  council  meeting 
held  on  the  16th  of  June  last  I  r^dly  have  little  more  to  add  to 
this  statement,  except  that  the  reports  appear  to  embody  the  principal 
&cts  bearing  on  the  late  negociation,  which  I  sincerely  hope,  ou  a 
calm  perustU,  will  bring  about  a  better  understanding  between  all 
parties. 

I  have  had  a  sharp  attack  of  bronchitis,  which  has  almost  confined 
me  to  the  house  for  the  last  sii  weeks.  I  am  vety  anxious  to  get  out 
of  town,  and  hope  to  do  so  in  a  day  or  two. 

I  romain,  dear  Sir,  your  faithftilly, 

C.  ROBKRT  DBS  RUFFllBBS. 
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